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INTRODUCTION 


During  the  last  war  we  used  to  see  notices  everywhere  asking  if 
our  journey  was  really  necessary.  In  conscience  we  had  often  to 
admit  that  it  was  not.  Today  publishers  might  well  ask  authors: 
‘Is  your  book  really  necessary?’  In  the  case  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  Bhagavad-Gttd  they  would  seem  to  be  doubly  justified 
in  asking  such  a  question.  What,  then,  is  the  justification  of  the 
present  work? 

As  recently  as  1944  Harvard  University  Press  published  an 
edition  of  the  Gita  by  the  late  Professor  Franklin  Edgerton  in  two 
volumes*  which  some  might  think  was  all  that  was  needed  for  the 
student  and  the  general  reader,  for  it  contains  the  original  Sanskrit 
with  a  literal  translation  on  the  opposite  page,  notes,  an  ‘inter¬ 
pretation’,  and,  for  good  measure,  a  reprint  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s 
well-known  poetical  rendering.  This  surely  should  be  enough  for 
anyone.  Also  in  English  there  is  W.  Douglas  P.  Hill’s  admirable 
annotated  translation  (republished  in  1953)  with  an  even  fuller 
introduction  originally  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press 
in  1928.  Hill’s  translation,  moreover,  is  very  much  more  readable 
than  Edgerton’s  which  is  so  literal  as  sometimes  to  be  barely 
comprehensible,  and  his  notes  again  are  fuller.  In  French  there 
is  an  excellent,  scholarly,  and  lucidly  objective  study  by  Etienne 
Lamotte  {Notes  sur  la  Gita^  Paris,  Geuthner,  1929)  who  has 
indeed  anticipated  much  that  I  have  to  say  in  this  book 

These  authors,  unlike  most  commentators  on  the  Gita,  were 
primarily  interested  in  the  actual  content  of  the  Gita,  not  in  what 
they  thought  that  content  ought  to  be.  In  this  they  seem  to  have 
been  reacting  both  against  the  Indian  tradition  (both  ancient  and 
modern)^  in  which  the  individual  commentator  seeks  to  impose  his 
own  views  on  to  the  text,  and  against  the  German  tendency 
initiated  by  Garbe  and  continued  notably  by  Rudolf  Otto  which 
sought  to  establish  an  Ur-Gitdy  an  original  Gita,  from  which  they 

*  This  has  now  appeared  as  a  paperback  without  the  Sanskrit. 

*  The  best-known  modem  translation  of  this  sort  is  that  of  Sir  Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnan,  London,  Allen  and  Unwin,  1948.  The  Gita  has  also  been 
commented  on  by  such  illustrious  figures  as  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Aurobindo 
Ghose,  and  Vinoba  Bhave. 
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eliminated  whatever  they  considered  to  be  alien  to  the  matter  In 
hand  as  they  (each  in  his  own  individual  way)  understood  it.  Hill, 
Edgerton,  and  Lamotte,  on  the  other  hand,  were  primarily 
interested  in  what  the  Gita  actually  said,  not  in  what  others  said 
it  said  or  what  they  said  it  had  in  pristine  times  not  said.  This  is 
very  much  my  own  approach  too ;  but  I  have  tried  to  go  a  little 
further.  It  was  once  fashionable  to  emphasize  the  various  strands 
that  go  to  make  up  the  Gita  as  we  now  have  it,  and  to  classify 
them  as  Sarhkhya,  Vedanta,  or  Bhakti  as  the  case  might  be, 
thereby  emphasizing  the  apparent  incoherence  of  the  poem.  It 
therefore  seemed  to  me  that  the  only  sound  way  of  tackling  the 
Gita  might  be  ‘by  putting  as  little  as  possible  of  oneself  into  it . .  . 
to  consider  it  as  a  whole  that  should  be  explained  by  itself  and  by 
the  milieu  out  of  which  it  grows’, ^  to  interpret  from  the  parallel 
passages  within  itself  and  from  similar  passages  to  be  found  in  the 
Upanishads  which  the  author  of  the  Gita  certainly  knew.  Further, 
the  didactic  portions  of  India’s  Great  Epic,  the  Mahabharata 
(though  probably  all  of  them  are  later  than  the  Gita)  can  sometimes 
be  usefully  adduced  in  clarification  of  its  thought. 

It  was  only  after  teaching  the  Gita  for  a  number  of  years  that 
it  appeared  to  me,  with  each  re-reading,  to  be  a  far  more  unitary 
work  than  most  modern  scholars  had  been  prepared  to  concede; 
and  it  was  this  realization  that  impelled  me  to  write  an  edition 
of  my  own. 

Since  my  election  to  the  Spalding  Professorship  of  Eastern 
Religions  and  Ethics  at  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1952,  my 
principal  interest  (apart  from  the  study  of  the  great  religions  as 
such)  has  been  in  the  phenomenon  of  mysticism.  In  my  Mysticim 
Sacred  and  Profane  (Clarendon  Press,  1957)  I  tried  to  show  that 
there  are  varieties  of  mystical  experience  just  as  there  are  varieties 
of  religious  experience  in  general.  The  great  divide  seemed  to  be 
between  those  types  of  mysticism  which  regarded  love  as  being 
the  central  phenomenon  of  the  whole  experience  and  those  which, 
disregarding  love  altogether,  expressed  themselves  exclusively  in 
terms  either  of  unity  or  of  the  escape  or  ‘liberation’  from  time,  the 
phenomenal  world,  and  all  that  conditions  it.  Very  rarely,  it 
seemed,  did  the  two  combine,  for  very  few  people  among  the 
mystics  themselves  apparently  had  had  both  experiences  and 
witnessed  to  the  distinction  between  the  two.  In  that  book  I  was 
*  Lamotte,  op.  cit.,  p,  127. 
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able  to  cite  the  Flemish  mystic  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Ruys- 
broeck,  almost  alone.  Subsequently  I  discovered  that  the  same 
distinction  had  been  made  by  the  Muslim  mystics,  Al-Junayd  of 
Baghdad,  Ibn  Tufayl  of  Andalusia,  and  the  Iranian,  Najm 
al-Din  Razi,*  and,  on  the  Hindu  side,  pre-eminently  in  the 
Bhagavad-Gita.  As  I  grew  increasingly  familiar  with  the  text  of 
this  wonderful  work,  it  became  ever  more  insistently  clear  to  me 
that  here  was  a  text  the  whole  purpose  of  which  seemed  to  me  to 
demonstrate  that  love  of  a  personal  God,  so  far  from  being  only 
a  convenient  preparation  for  the  grand  unitary  experience  of 
spiritual  ‘liberation*  (the  moksa  or  mukti  of  the  Upanishads  and 
the  vimutti  of  the  Buddhists),  was  also  the  crown  of  this  experience 
itself  which,  without  it,  must  remain  imperfect.  This  point  the 
modern  commentators  seemed  almost  entirely  to  have  missed 
because,  often  unconsciously,  they  were  conditioned  by  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  authoritative  of  the  medieval  commentaries, 
that  of  the  founder  of  the  extreme  school  of  Vedantin  non¬ 
dualism,  Sankara.  Meanwhile  the  commentaries  of  the  ‘modified 
non-dualist’  Ramanuja,  so  much  nearer  in  spirit  to  the  Gita,  and 
of  the  dualist  Madhva  and  his  successors  had  largely  fallen  into 
neglect.  The  exception  is  Lamotte  who  writes:  ‘Contrary  to  what 
one  might  suppose,  the  return  of  the  soul  into  brahman  is  not  yet 
the  final  stage  {terme  ddfinitif)  or  at  least  the  exact  expression  of 
perfect  deliverance.  Krishna  who  has  supplanted  the  brahman  both 
in  theodicy  and  in  cosmology  now  surpasses  it  in  eschatology  too: 
it  is  union  with  Krishna,  the  Bhagavat,  which  is  the  ultimate  and 
final  stage  of  deliverance,’^  Unfortunately,  Lamotte’s  book  is  little 
read  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  and  the  publication  of  this 
edition  is,  then,  designed  to  rectify  the  balance. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  I  am  simply  trying  to  read 
my  own  interpretation  of  the  mystical  phenomenon  into  the  Gita 
as  critics  will  doubtless  not  be  slow  to  assert.  Hence  I  have  not 
followed  the  method  of  even  so  impartial  and  objective  a  scholar 
as  Edgerton  who  reduced  his  notes  to  a  minimum  and  offered  his 
own  ‘interpretation’  of  the  Gita  by  rearranging  it  according  to 
topic  without  unduly  obtruding  his  own  views.  This  I  have  done 
too,  though  I  have  tried  to  be  as  brief  as  I  can  in  the  introductory 
section. 

'  R,  C.  Zaehner,  Hindu  and  Muslim  Mysticisnif  London,  Athlone  Press,  i960. 

^  Lamotte,  op,  cit,,  p.  81. 
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In  ‘interpreting’  the  Gita,  as  in  interpreting  any  sacred  text  (or 
indeed  any  text)  the  danger  is  that  the  interpreter  will  quote  all 
that  is  grist  to  his  mill  while  failing  to  draw  attention  to  what 
embarasses  him  in  other  parts  of  the  text.  The  only  complete 
answer  to  this  is  to  produce  an  accurate  translation,  leaving  it  to 
the  reader  to  interpret  the  book  as  best  he  can.  This,  however,  is 
easier  said  than  done  for  two  reasons.  First,  many  of  the  keywords 
of  the  Gita  are  so  ambivalent  in  meaning  as  to  make  such  an 
‘accurate’  translation  impossible  without  either  misrepresenting 
the  original  or  failing  to  bring  out  the  multiplicity  of  meaning 
these  keywords  may  contain  in  any  single  instance.  Secondly,  most 
recent  translations  of  the  Gita  (particularly  the  more  popular  ones) 
have  not  been  accurate  at  all,  and  by  being  both  inaccurate  and 
theologically  biased,  a  very  false  view  of  what  the  Gita  actually 
says  has  been  passed  off  on  an  unsuspecting  public.  In  other  words 
the  public  cannot  actually  know  if  the  translation  is  accurate  unless 
the  author  provides  it  with  what  seem  to  him  to  be  sound  reasons 
for  thinking  it  is  accurate.  This  being  so,  it  seemed  to  be  best  to 
present  the  Gita  in  three  forms. 

Firsts  I  offer  what  seems  to  me  an  accurate  and  (I  hope)  readable 
translation  of  the  Gita  without  the  apparatus  of  notes.  This  is 
intended  for  such  as  wish  to  read  it  through  in  its  ‘raw’  state  with¬ 
out  being  reminded  the  whole  time  of  the  interconnexions 
between  the  parts  or  the  origin  of  the  various  doctrines  it  pro¬ 
pounds.  This  translation  is  substantially  the  same  as  I  made  in 
the  new  edition  of  the  Everyman’s  Library  Hindu  Scriptures. 

Secondly y  there  is  the  same  text  accompanied  by  the  Sanskrit 
original  in  transliteration  and  very  full  notes;  and  this  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  book.  It  has  not  been  my  concern  in  these  notes  to  list 
the  views  and  interpretations  of  either  the  ancient  or  the  modern 
commentators  (both  Hill  and  Edgerton  are  adequate  in  this 
respect).  As  far  as  the  ancient  commentators  (Sankara  and  Rama¬ 
nuja)  are  concerned,  I  have  confined  myself  on  the  whole  to  their 
interpretation  of  individual  words  and  phrases,  since  in  their 
philosophical  commentaries  they  almost  invariably  read  their  own 
philosophical  and  theological  views  into  the  text,  however  forced 
and  incongruous  this  may  turn  out  to  be.  The  bulk  of  the  com¬ 
mentary  is  rather  drawn  from  the  Gita  itself,  from  the  Upanishads, 
and  other  relative  texts  like  the  Samkhya-kdrikay  the  Yoga’-sutrasy 
and  the  doctrinal  portions  of  the  Mahdhhdrata.  In  this  way  I  have 
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tried  to  illuminate  one  part  of  the  Gita  by  another.  As  a  result  it 
seems  to  show  a  coherence  within  the  general  frame  of  Hindu 
thinking  that  has  not  always  been  obvious  before.  Again,  to  judge 
from  my  own  experience  and  that  of  others,  I  know  full  well  that 
simply  to  quote  a  reference  in  order  to  elucidate  a  point  is  futile. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  reader  cannot  be  bothered  to  look  the 
reference  up  and  the  point  is  simply  not  made.  Hence,  when 
a  point  has  seemed  to  me  of  sufficient  importance,  I  have  inserted 
the  relevant  quotation  in  full.  This  has  the  advantage  for  the 
reader  of  fixing  any  given  passage  into  the  general  context  in  which 
it  belongs.  For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Gita  this  is  essential. 

Even  so  convinced  a  believer  in  the  essential  unity  of  the  Gita 
as  myself,  however,  must  concede  that  transitions  from  one  topic 
to  another  are  often  disconcertingly  abrupt. 

Hence,  thirdly y  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  add  an  appendix 
in  which  the  main  topics  dealt  with  have  been  brought  together. 
This  will  enable  the  critic  who  may  think  that  in  my  theological 
introduction  I  have  slurred  over  parts  that  are  at  variance  with 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  general  trend  of  the  Gita,  to  spot  the 
contradictions  (if  such  they  are)  right  away.  Moreover,  the 
grouping  of  cognate  texts  together  in  the  appendix  is  intended  to 
bring  out  the  Gita’s  teaching  on  the  main  subjects  of  which  it 
treats. 


THE  GlTA  IN  CONTEXT 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Bhagavad-Gita  is  an  episode  in  India’s 
Great  Epic,  the  Mahdbhdrata,  The  main  story  of  the  Mahdbhdrata 
is  the  war  between  two  branches  of  the  Kaurava  family — ^the 
Kauravas  proper,  that  is,  the  hundred  sons  of  Dhritarashtra,  led 
by  the  eldest  brother,  Duryodhana,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  cousins,  the  Pandavas  or  sons  of  Pandu  led  by 
their  eldest  brother,  Yudhishthira.  Yudhishthira  had  been  cheated 
out  of  his  kingdom  in  a  game  of  dice  to  which  he  had  been  chal¬ 
lenged.  He  lost,  and  was  thereby  condemned  to  cede  his  share  of 
the  kingdom  to  Duryodhana  while  he  and  his  four  brothers  had 
to  go  into  exile  for  thirteen  years,  the  last  of  which  they  had  to  spend 
in  concealment.  All  this  they  did,  but  when  Yudhishthira  asked 
for  his  kingdom  back,  Duryodhana  bluntly  refused.  Yudhishthira 
who  was  by  nature  a  pacifist  and  had  an  instinctive  loathing  for 
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war,  reduced  his  demands  to  a  mere  five  villages:  still  Duryodhana 
refused.  As  a  final  gesture  Yudhishthira  sent  his  friend,  Krishna, 
son  of  Vasudeva,  and  head  of  a  neighbouring  clan,  the  Vrishnis, 
on  an  embassy  in  which  Krishna  was  to  make  a  final  bid  for  peace. 

Krishna,  however,  was  not  merely  a  local  prince  of  no  very  great 
importance:  he  was  God  incarnate — ^the  great  God  Vishnu  who 
had  taken  on  human  flesh  and  blood  ‘for  the  protection  of  the 
good,  for  the  destruction  of  evil-doers,  for  the  setting  up  of  the 
law  of  righteousness’  (4.  8).  This  Duryodhana  and  everyone  else 
knew,  but  even  so  when  it  came  to  choosing  between  Krishna’s 
person  and  his  army,  Duryodhana  chose  the  army,  while  Arjuna, 
Yudhishthira’s  younger  brother  and  Krishna’s  bosom  friend,  chose 
Krishna  alone.  Duryodhana  then,  knowing  full  well  that  Krishna 
was  God,  rejected  for  the  last  time  Yudhishthira’s  offer,  thereby 
defying  God  Himself.  Yudhishthira,  having  gone  to  the  utmost 
limit  to  avoid  war,  now  reluctantly  gives  in  and  the  scene  is  now 
set  for  a  battle  that  was  to  prove  ferociously  destructive.  There  is, 
however,  a  last-minute  hitch:  Arjuna’s  nerve  fails  him. 

Arjuna  had  hitherto  been  of  the  war  party,  and  Krishna  who 
had  volunteered  to  act  as  his  charioteer  is  dumbfounded  at  his 
sudden  volte-face.  Of  all  people  Arjuna,  his  boon-companion  and 
comrade  in  arms,  the  hero  who  had  wrestled  with  the  great  God 
6iva  as  Jacob  had  wrestled  with  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  the  bravest 
of  the  brave  and  the  soul  of  generosity — Arjuna  flatly  refuses  to 
fight.  This  is  the  starting-point  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  the  ‘Lord’s 
Song’,  and  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  Gita  is  to  persuade 
Arjuna  to  fight.  True,  throughout  the  poem  this  is  never  wholly 
lost  sight  of;  but  the  bulk  of  the  poem  is  not  concerned  with  the 
respective  merits  of  war  and  peace,  but  with  the  deepest  things  of 
man  and  God.  No  wonder,  then,  that  German  scholars  have  sought 
to  dig  out  an  original  Gita  from  under  what  they  considered  to  be 
a  mass  of  strictly  irrelevant  metaphysics.  No  wonder  that  others 
have  tried  to  treat  the  Gita  as  a  separate  poem  that  somehow  or 
other  got  itself  inserted  into  the  fabric  of  the  Great  Epic  from 
which  for  some  reason  it  has  never  been  extricated.  And  yet  the 
very  improbability  of  its  setting  should  give  us  pause  for 
reflection. 

There  is  plenty  of  didactic  matter  in  the  Mahabhdrata — almost 
the  whole  of  books  twelve  and  thirteen  and  much  of  books  three 
and  five,  but  in  none  of  these  is  Krishna  the  teacher.  Only  in  book 
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fourteen  does  he  condescend  to  teach  Arjuna  again — ^in  the  so- 
called  Anugltd  or  ‘Gita  Recapitulated^  which,  in  fact,  is  no  re¬ 
capitulation  at  all  for  it  omits  all  that  teaching  in  the  Gita  which, 
because  it  was  new,  was  described  by  Krishna  as  being  ‘most 
mysterious* — ^the  revelation  of  the  love  of  God.  This  is  no  accident, 
for  Arjuna  had  proved  himself  unworthy  of  receiving  the  divine 
mystery:  in  the  heat  of  battle  he  had  forgotten  every  word  Krishna 
had  said !  In  the  Anugltd  he  is  merely  treated  to  a  rehash  of  what 
his  far  more  religious-minded  brother  had  been  told  by  the  dying 
‘grandsire*,  Bhishma,  at  enormous  and  wearisome  length  through¬ 
out  those  mammoth  books  twelve  and  thirteen  of  by  far  the  longest 
epic  in  the  world.  Hence,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  Gita  was 
originally  conceived  of  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Epic.  It  is  spoken 
by  the  Lord  incarnate  at  the  most  solemn  moment  of  the  whole 
enormous  story,  the  moment  to  which  ever5rthing  else  has  been 
working  up — ^the  moment  when  a  just  retribution  will  overwhelm 
God’s  enemies. 

Arjuna  refuses  to  obey  the  divine  command — and  for  the  best 
of  reasons:  he  will  not  fight  a  fratricidal  war  simply  for  love  of 
power;  he  will  not  slay  his  own  kith  and  kin  among  whom  are 
many  of  his  benefactors  including  his  own  beloved  teacher,  Drona. 
To  convince  him  that  he  must  Krishna  is  not  content  merely  to 
use  arguments  already  familiar  to  him — ^his  caste-duty  as  a  warrior 
for  instance;  he  sees  fit  rather  to  reveal  to  him  the  structure  of  the 
universe  as  it  really  is  and  in  which  Arjuna  is  merely  a  pawn  moved 
by  the  hand  of  an  all-powerful  God  whose  will  no  man  or  god  can 
resist  or  thwart. 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

As  with  almost  every  major  religious  text  in  India  no  firm  date  can 
be  assigned  to  the  Gita.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  it  was 
written  later  than  the  ‘classical’  Upanishads  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Maitrl  and  that  it  is  post-Buddhistic.  One  would 
probably  not  be  going  far  wrong  if  one  dated  it  at  some  time 
between  the  fifth  and  second  centuries  B.c.  From  the  contents  of 
the  Gita  itself  it  is  clear  that  both  the  principal  teachings  of  the 
Upanishads  and  of  early  Buddhism  were  familiar  as  was  the 
dualistic  teaching  commonly  called  Sdmkhya  which  was  later  to 
receive  its  definitive  form  in  the  Sdmkhya-kdrikd  of  Isvarakrishna. 
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Of  the  native  commentators  on  the  Gita  it  is  R^^uja  who 
probably  comes  nearest  to  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  Gita.  His 
philosophy  is  known  as  vUisiadvaiia  usually  translated  as  ‘qualified 
monism*.  In  his  commentary  on  the  Gita  as  elsewhere  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  establishing  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  personal 
God  (Krishna)  not  only  over  the  phenomenal  world  but  also  over 
the  impersonal  Absolute,  Brahman.  In  this  he  reacts  against  the 
absolute  monism  of  Sankara  for  whom  Reality,  Brahman,  was 
unfractionably  One,  all  diversity  and  multiplicity  being  ultimately 
an  illusory  appearance.  This  world  of  illusory  appearance  {mdyd 
or  prakrti)  includes  everything  that  is  in  any  way  conditioned  by 
time,  space,  or  causation:  its  characteristic  feature  is  ‘action* 
{karma)  which  is  the  principle  of  change.  It  must  then  follow  that 
God  Himself,  in  so  far  as  he  is  an  agent  and  involved  in  the  affairs 
of  this  world,  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  absolute  reality ^  not  fully 
real.  Real  is  Brahman  only,  and  Brahman  is  One.  This,  according 
to  Sankara,  is  not  just  a  metaphysical  statement  but  a  fact,  or 
rather  the  fact  of  mystical  experience.  When  the  mystic  says, 
‘I  am  Brahman*  (BU.  i.  4.  10),  he  is  speaking  the  literal  and  only 
truth:  the  source  and  ground  of  the  whole  universe  of  appearance 
is  identical  with  the  inmost  essence  of  man:  there  is  nothing  else. 
All  that  appears  to  be  ‘other*  is  ultimately  a  distortion  of  the  truth. 
As  the  Chandogya  Upanishad  (6.  i.  4)  puts  it:  ‘Just  as  all  that  is 
made  up  of  clay  can  be  known  by  one  lump  of  clay — its  modifica¬ 
tions  are  verbalizations,  [mere]  names — ^the  reality  is  just  “clay- 
ness**,*  so  is  what  IS,  as  opposed  to  what  appears,  just  Brahman, 
and  ‘that  you  [and  I]  are*  (ibid.  6.  8.  7  ff.).  There  is  an  absolute 
identity,  then,  between  the  human  soul  in  its  timeless  depth  and 
the  ‘godhead*.  Brahman,  which  is  the  One  Real  beneath  all 
appearance  including  the  personal  God. 

This  is  Sankara’s  interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  the  Upani- 
shads,  and  in  many  passages  in  those  not  very  consistent  books  it  is 
quite  legitimate.  If  such  an  interpretation  is  true,  then  it  must 
mean  the  death-blow  to  theism  of  any  sort.  This  Ramanuja  saw 
very  clearly  and,  in  his  philosophy  which  owes  more  to  the  Gita 
than  to  any  other  sacred  text,  he  tries  to  turn  the  tables  on  his 
adversary  and  to  rehabilitate  God  even  above  the  Absolute. 

According  to  Ramanuja  the  universe  can  be  divided  into  two 
segments  (and  in  this  he  follows  the  Sariikhya) :  matter  and  spirit. 
Matter  or  material  Nature  is  dynamic  (as  in  Marx)  and  includes 
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everything  that  is  subject  to  change ;  and  this  comprises  not  only 
what  we  normally  understand  by  matter  but  also  the  senses,  mind, 
ego,  and  what  we  in  the  West  would  call  soul,  that  is  the  responsible 
element  in  man  which  reaps  the  consequences  of  his  good  and  evil 
deeds.  Spirit  (jntrusa)  is  not,  as  in  the  non-dualist  Vedanta,  just 
one  world-soul,  one  ‘Self’  that  is  identical  in  all  contingent  beings; 
it  is  a  plurality  of  ‘spiritual  monads’  or  ‘selves’  which  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  psychosomatic  organisms,  indwell  them  for  so  long  as 
they  are  ‘bound’  in  the  process  of  transmigration,  but  which  are 
ultimately  ‘released’  or  ‘liberated’  from  matter  to  resume  their 
separate  eternal  existence  in  an  ambiance  that  is  conditioned  by 
neither  space  nor  time  nor  change.  These  two,  the  world  of  change 
and  the  world  of  changeless  eternal  beings,  constitute  the  ‘body’  of 
the  Lord.  The  Lord— God— -is  the  ‘soul’  or  ‘self’  of  this  body  just 
as  the  embodied  ‘self’  is  the  ‘soul’  of  each  human  individual:  but 
whereas  the  embodied  self  is  the  eternal  and  changeless  centre  of 
a  changing  psychosomatic  organism,  God  is  the  eternal  centre 
of  both  the  active  universe  of  matter  and  the  totality  of  immortal 
and  timeless  ‘spirits’  or  ‘selves’:  he  is  ‘the  divine  Person  who  is 
beyond  the  beyond’,  as  the  Mundaka  Upanishad  (3.  2.  8)  puts  it. 
If,  as  most  of  the  Upanishads  teach.  Brahman  is  the  ‘All’ — both 
the  sum-total  of  eternal  beings  and  the  source  and  ground  of  all 
that  comes  to  be  and  passes  away,  then  God,  the  divine  ‘Person’, 
is  not  only  the  ‘All’  but  beyond  the  All:  He  is  an  eternity  beyond 
both  the  manifold  eternals  (individual  selves)  and  of  course  far 
beyond  the  ever-changing  world  of  matter.  In  the  words  of  the 
^vetdsvatara  Upanishad  (5.  i)  which  of  all  the  Upanishads  stands 
nearest  to  the  Gita: 

In  the  imperishable,  infinite  city  of  Brahman' 

Two  things  there  are — 

Wisdom  and  unwisdom,  hidden,  established  there: 

Perishable  is  unwisdom,  but  wisdom  is  immortal: 

Who  over  wisdom  and  unwisdom  rules,  He  is  Another. 

This,  according  to  Ramanuja,  is  the  principal  theme  of  the  Gita, 
and  in  this,  I  think,  he  is  absolutely  right. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  main  concepts  of  the  Gita  in 
some  detail. 

‘  Or  in  the  better  attested  reading:  ‘In  the  imperishable,  infinite  supreme 
Brahman  .  . 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  GiTA 
A.  THE  HUMAN  BEING 
I.  The  Individual  Self 

As  befits  its  context  within  the  Great  Epic  the  first  topic  that 
Krishna  broaches  in  his  dialogue  with  Arjuna  is  the  nature  of  the 
‘embodied  self,  a  topic  that  is  immediately  relevant  since  Arjuna, 
if  he  is  to  fight  at  all,  will  not  only  be  risking  his  own  life  but  will 
also  inevitably  be  depriving  others  of  theirs.  The  first  thing,  then, 
that  Krishna  establishes  is  the  immortality  of  the  embodied  self. 
This  self  is  immortal  in  two  senses:  as  a  timeless  monad,  a  ‘minute 
part’  of  God  Himself  (15.7)  *it  is  never  born  nor  dies, . . .  nor  will  it 
ever  come  to  be  again:  unborn,  eternal,  everlasting  is  it — primeval’ 
(2.  20).  Since  it  has  its  being  outside  time,  to  speak  of  its  birth  or 
death  is  meaningless.  And  yet  in  so  far  as  it  does  in  fact  become 
linked  with  an  individual  psychosomatic  organism  ‘it  is  constantly 
[re-]born  and  constantly  [re-]dies’  (2.  26).  In  itself  it  is  static, 
timeless,  eternal:  in  its  transmigrations  from  body  to  body  it  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  a  given  human  personality.  Salvation, 
then,  consists  in  the  final  dissociation  of  the  eternal  monad  from 
the  ultimately  material  personality  to  which  it  is  bound:  it  is  the 
‘unlinking  of  the  link  with  suffering  and  pain’  (6.  23).  This  phrase 
has  a  notably  Buddhistic  ring,  and  the  first  descriptions  of  the 
process  of  liberation  of  the  self  from  matter  which  appear  at  the 
end  of  Chapter  II  are  thoroughly  Buddhistic.  All  trace  of  being 
an  ego,  all  trace  of  possessing  anything  at  all  must  be  ruthlessly 
swept  away  if  the  true  self  is  to  return  to  its  spiritual  home — 
‘Nirvana  which  is  Brahman  too’  (2.  72).  Here  the  Buddhist  idea 
of  the  ‘liberation’  of  the  self  is  accepted,  and  Buddhist  terminology 
is  used. 

The  Buddhists,  however,  were  so  careful  not  to  define  what  the 
self  was  that  it  has  often  been  maintained  that  they  denied  the 
existence  of  a  self  altogether.  The  Gita  certainly  does  not  do  this. 
On  the  contrary  the  ‘self-in-itself’  is  a  ‘minute  part’  of  God,  yet 
while  involved  in  the  transmigratory  process  it  is  so  closely 
identified  with  a  given  personality  that  it  can  be  ‘fooled’  (3.  40) 
and  ‘doubt’  (4.  40).  The  self  can  only  be  realized  in  its  timeless 
immortality  by  intense  concentration,  by  a  process  of  ‘integration’ 
(yoga),  and  by  complete  detachment  from  the  outside  world.  This 
state  of  complete  detachment  in  which  the  self  returns  to  its 
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natural  state  where  birth  and  death  are  a  sheer  impossibility  and 
which  is  the  fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman’  {z,  72)  and  in  which 
‘one  sees  the  self  in  self  and  finds  content  therein’  (6.  20)— this 
state  of  still,  static,  timeless  bliss  is  felt  to  be  the  ‘utmost  joy’ 
(6.  21)  because  it  is  beyond  time  and  presumably  beyond  death 
and  all  suffering  since  it  means  actually  to  be  the  timeless  Brahman 
(5.  24).  Before  the  Gita,  particularly  in  Buddhist  circles,  this  state 
was  generally  regarded  as  being  something  permanent,  but  in  the 
Gita  even  this  ‘inmost  self’,  the  deepest  root  of  the  human 
personality,  can  be  ‘shaken’  when  confronted  with  the  vision  of 
the  personal  God  (ii.  24).  This  is  something  quite  new  and  needs 
to  be  pointed  out. 

In  itself  the  self  is  both  static  and  passive :  it  cannot  act  nor  can 
it  initiate  action.  Action  is  the  sphere  of  material  Nature,  and  the 
self  can  only  be  said  to  act  in  so  far  as  it  is  still  conjoined  to 
a  psychosomatic  organism  (5.  5)  j  independent  function 

is  to  experience  (13.  20),  and  it  is  because  it  ‘attaches  itself  to  these 
(psychosomatic  elements)  [that]  it  comes  to  birth  in  good  and  evil 
wombs’  (13.  21).  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there 
is  an  absolute  distinction  between  the  self  and  the  psychosomatic 
organism  to  which  it  is  attached,  for  the  self  is  the  centre  of  the 
whole  personality,  its  principle  of  unity.  Though  inactive  itself 
it  acts  as  a  magnet  to  the  principal  faculties  of  the  whole  human 
personality.  It  exercises  its  magnetism  most  strongly  on  what  is 
most  akin  to  it,  the  ‘soul’  or  contemplative  intellect  {buddhi)y 
whereas  its  power  of  attraction  is  much  less  powerful  in  the  mind 
or  discursive  intellect  {inanas)  and  weakest  of  all  in  the  senses  in 
which  ‘passion  and  hate  are  seated’,  those  ‘brigands  on  the  road’ 
(3- 34)- 

In  the  Grta  self-realization  which  means  the  felt  experience  of 
the  self  as  a  timeless  monad  and  particle  of  God,  is  the  result  of 
the  absorption  of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  personality  into  the 
self:  they  are  not  destroyed  but  fused  into  a  unity.  This  process  is 
called  yoga  which,  in  these  contexts,  I  have  translated  as  ‘integra¬ 
tion  ,  That  this  is  what  it  means  rather  than  ‘discipline’,  any 
attentive  reader  of  Chapters  V  and  VI  will  readily  understand. 
Here  we  must  be  content  to  mention  two  similes  used  very  early 
in  the  work  to  illustrate  that  ‘detachment’  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
the  detachment  of  the  senses  from  their  proper  objects  only  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  centre  of  the  personality — ^the  self:  the  process 
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is  one  of  concentration,  not  destruction.  ‘When  [a  man]  draws  in 
on  every  side  his  senses  from  their  proper  objects  as  a  tortoise  [might 
draw  in]  its  limbs — firm-stablished  is  the  wisdom  of  such  a  man’ 
(2,  58).  And  again:  ‘As  the  waters  flow  into  the  sea,  full-filled, 
whose  ground  remains  unmoved,  so  too  do  all  desires  flow  into 
[the  heart  of]  man:  and  such  a  man  wins  peace — not  the  desirer 
of  desires’  (2.  70).  Such  peace  which  is  achieved  by  the  fusion  of 
all  the  faculties  of  the  human  personality  into  the  timeless  self  is 
the  culminating  point  of  the  process  of  integration.  In  it  one 
reaches  Brahman  (5.  6),  ‘becomes  Brahman  and  draws  nigh  to  the 
Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too’  (5.  24);  and  because  Brahman  is 
changeless  being  in  all  things,  ‘devoid  of  imperfection  and  ever 
the  same’  (5.  19),  so  does  the  self,  because  it  has  absorbed  into 
itself  all  the  multiplicity  of  its  single  personality,  now  see  itself 
expanded  into  what  seems  to  be  a  state  of  being  that  comprises 
the  whole  universe  both  in  its  unity  and  its  multiplicity.  ‘Well 
versed  in  spiritual  exercise  (yoga),  his  self  made  pure,  his  self  and 
senses  quelled,  his  self  become  the  [very]  self  of  every  contingent 
being,  though  working  still  he  is  not  defiled’  (5.  7),  for  ‘he  sees 
the  self  in  all  beings  standing,  all  beings  in  the  self’  (6.  29).  This 
means  that  the  integrated  man  experiences  a  quite  indescribable 
freedom  of  the  spirit  where  there  is  no  more  time  or  space,  no 
causation,  and  no  action.  Out  of  the  body  he  feels  as  free  as  the 
wind,  or  a  cloud,  or  thunder  and  lightning  (ChU.  8.  12.  2):  ‘in  all 
the  worlds  (and  in  every  state  of  being)  freedom  of  movement  is 
his’  (ibid.  7.  25.  2). 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  integrated  self.  While  yet  conditioned 
by  the  phenomenal  world,  however,  the  self  is  at  war  with  itself, 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  timeless  self  and  its  ally  soul  {buddhi)  fail  to 
restrain  the  discursive  intellect,  and  that  in  its  turn  fails  to  curb 
the  senses,  then  there  is  bound  to  be  a  regression:  and  so  it  can 
be  said: 

Raise  self  by  self,  let  not  the  self  droop  down;  for  self’s  friend  is  self 
indeed,  so  too  is  self  self’s  enemy.  Self  is  the  friend  to  the  self  of  him 
whose  self  is  by  the  self  subdued;  but  for  the  man  bereft  of  self  self  will 
act  as  an  enemy  indeed  (6.  5-6). 

Hence  the  self  must  be  not  only  integrated  but  purified  of  all 
sense  of  being  a  responsible  ego:  though  the  whole  human 
personality  is  now  centred  on  it,  it  must  recognize  that  in  itself 
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it  is  merely  a  spectator  at  a  play  enacted  by  the  body,  mind,  soul, 
and  senses.  This  means  spiritual  freedom,  the  reverse  is  bondage : 

With  body,  mind,  soul,  and  senses  alone  and  isolated  [from  the  self] 
do  integrated  men  engage  in  action  renouncing  attachment  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  self.  The  integrated  man,  renouncing  the  fruit  of  works, 
gains  an  abiding  peace:  the  man  not  integrated,  whose  works  are 
prompted  by  desire,  being  attached  to  fruits,  is  bound  (5.  11-12). 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  bondage  which  matter  or  material 
Nature  brings  upon  the  self. 

II.  Material  Nature:  the  Bondage  of  the  Spirit 
(a)  The  Unmanifest 

As  we  have  seen,  in  the  Samkhya  system  matter  and  spirit  are 
totally  distinct  and  independent  principles.  In  the  Gita  this  is  not 
true,  for  God  is  the  source  of  both.  ‘Spirits’  or  ‘selves’  are  said  to 
be  minute  parts’  of  Him  (15.  7)  and,  like  Him,  have  their  essential 
being  in  eternity,  not  in  time.  Matter  or  material  Nature  {prakrti, 
svabhava)  is  no  more  independent  of  Him  than  are  individual 
selves.  Nature,  not  the  self,  is  the  source  of  all  change:  ‘Neither 
agency  nor  worldly  works  does  [the  body’s]  lord  engender,  nor 
yet  the  bond  that  work  to  fruit  conjoins:  it  is  inherent  Nature  that 
initiates  Ae  action’  (5. 14).  Of  its  very  nature  it  is  a  flux  that  throws 
up  individuals  only  to  destroy  them  and  reabsorb  them  again: 
‘[A  world  oQ  moving  and  unmoving  things  material  Nature  brings 
to  birth  while  I  (Krishna)  look  on  and  supervise:  this  is  the  cause 
[and  this  the  means]  by  which  the  world  revolves’  (9.  10).  Nature 
has  no  beginning  and  no  end:  it  is  characterized  by  change  and 
quality;  it  is  ‘the  cause  of  cause,  effect,  and  agency’  (13. 19-20).  It 
combines  with  ‘selves’  to  form  the  world  as  we  know  it  (13.  26); 
but  in  this  combination  it  is  Nature  alone  ‘which  in  every  way 
does  work  and  acts’  (13.  29). 

The  action  of  Nature  is  cyclic.  When  at  rest  it  is  called  the 
‘Unmanifest’.  When  it  starts  to  move,  diversity  appears — ^the 
whole  process  being  likened  to  a  day  and  night  of  the  creator-god, 
Brahma: 

At  the  day’s  dawning  all  things  manifest  spring  forth  from  the 
Unmanifest;  and  then  at  nightfall  they  dissolve  [again]  in  that  same  thing 
called  ‘Unmanifest’.  Yes,  this  whole  host  of  beings  comes  ever  anew  to 
be;  at  fall  of  night  it  dissolves  away  all  helpless;  at  dawn  of  day  it  rises 
up  again  (8.  18-19). 
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When  Nature  moves  from  the  ‘Unmanifest’  into  a  ‘manifest’ 
state  of  being,  it  differentiates  itself  into  the  five  gross  elements, 
the  senses  and  their  objects,  mind,  soul  {buddhi)y  and  ego  (7.  4: 
13.  5-6).  But  in  the  Gita  Nature  is  not  independent:  it  belongs  to 
Krishna,  the  personal  Go  d.Moreover,  ‘Nature’  as  defined  above  and 
which  corresponds  more  or  less  exactly  to  the  Saihkhya  categories, 
is  only  Krishna’s  lower  Nature.  There  is  a  higher  Nature  ‘de¬ 
veloped  into  life  by  which  this  world  is  kept  in  being’  (7.  5).  This 
would  seem  to  refer  to  what  Teilhard  de  Chardin  calls  the  ‘bio¬ 
sphere’,  the  world  of  conscious  beings  which  are  composites,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  spirit  and  matter — ^the  individual  human  selves 
‘bound’  in  the  material  world.  This  union  of  spirit  and  matter 
is  not  fortuitous  but  willed  by  God  Himself:  ‘Subduing  my  own 
material  Nature  ever  again  I  emanate  this  whole  mighty  host  of 
beings — ^powerless  themselves,  from  Nature  comes  the  power’ 
(9.  8).  Nature  is  the  female  principle,  Krishna  the  male.  ‘Great 
Brahman  (i.e.  Nature)  is  to  Me  a  womb,  in  it  I  plant  the  seed: 
from  this  derives  the  origin  of  all  contingent  beings.  In  whatever 
womb  whatever  form  arises  and  grows  together,  of  [all]  those 
[forms]  great  Brahman  is  the  womb,  I  the  father,  giver  of  the 
seed’  (14.  3-4). 

The  use  of  the  words  ‘great  Brahman’  to  mean  material  Nature 
cannot  detain  us  here:  they  will  be  discussed  under  the  heading 
‘Brahman’  (below,  p.  37).  This  passage,  however,  explains  how 
individual  selves  can  be  said  to  be  ‘minute  parts’  of  God.  They  are 
quite  literally  the  aTrepixariKol  Adyot  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  ‘seminal 
words’  made  flesh  in  the  womb  of  Nature,  spiritual  monads  caught 
up  in  matter.  But  matter  binds;  and,  like  any  mother,  is  unwilling 
to  let  her  son  go  free:  hence  she  does  all  she  can  to  deceive  him: 
as  such  she  is  7nayd  which,  at  this  stage  of  the  language,  means 
both  ‘creative  power’  and  ‘deceit’.  Mdyd  is  Nature,  and  Nature  is 
mdyd:  ‘for  [all]  this  [Nature]  is  my  creative  power  {mdyd)  .  .  . 
hard  to  transcend.  Whoso  shall  put  his  trust  in  Me  alone’,  says 
Krishna,  ‘shall  pass  beyond  this  [my]  uncanny  power  (rndyd)' 
(7.  14-15).  Material  Nature  blinds  the  self  to  its  own  true  origin 
and  home,  but  it  is  none  the  less  part  and  parcel  of  God  Himself, 
his  female  side  which  is  none  the  less  inseparably  his,  for  as  in  the 
^vetdsvatara  Upanishad  (6.  16)  God  is  the  ‘cause  of  the  round  of 
birth  and  death,  [cause  of]  deliverance,  [cause  of  our]  sojourn 
here  and  [our]  imprisonment’. 
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In  the  individual  human  being  too  it  is  Nature,  not  the  self, 
that  acts  throughout  the  whole  transmigratory  process.  So,  one’s 
character  in  the  present  life  is  conditioned  by  all  one  has  done  in 
lives  lived  long  ago,  ‘As  is  a  man’s  own  nature,  so  must  he  act, 
however  wise  he  be.  [All]  creatures  follow  Nature:  what  will 
repression  do  ?’  (3.  33).  What  indeed,  for  ‘it  is  inherent  Nature  that 
initiates  the  action’  (5. 14).  Man  is  not  really  a  free  agent,  for  what¬ 
ever  you  may  resolve  to  do,  your  nature  which  is  not  inherited 
from  your  parents  but  from  your  former  lives,  ‘will  constrain  you. 
You  are  bound  by  your  own  works  which  spring  from  your  own 
nature;  [for]  what,  deluded,  you  would  not  do,  you  will  do 
perforce’  (18,  59-60). 

(b)  The  Three  Constituents  of  Nature 

‘Every  man  is  powerless  and  made  to  work  by  the  constituents 
born  of  Nature’  (3.  5).  Thus  are  we  warned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  chapter.  What  are  these  constituents?  The  word  I  have 
translated  ‘constituent’  literally  means  ‘strand’,  and  the  three 
constituents  are  the  three  strands  that  combine  to  make  up  the 
rope  which  is  material  Nature:  they  are  the  very  stuff  of  which 
matter  or  Nature  is  made,  and  ‘there  is  no  existent  thing  in  heaven 
or  earth  nor  yet  among  the  gods  which  is  or  ever  could  be  free 
from  these  three  constituents  from  Nature  sprung’  (18.  40).  In 
Sanskrit  these  three  constituents  are  called  sattvUy  rajas,  and 
tamos;  ‘goodness’  or  ‘purity’,  ‘passion’  or  ‘energy’,  and  ‘darkness’, 
‘dullness’,  or  ‘sloth’.  These  ‘constituents’  are  quite  basic  to  the 
Samkhya  system,  but  their  nature  and  the  mode  of  their  manifesta¬ 
tion  are  more  clearly,  more  exhaustively,  and  more  illuminatingly 
described  in  the  Gita  than  almost  anywhere  else.  We  first  hear  of 
these  strange  strands  in  one  of  the  most  enigmatic  hymns  of  the 
Atharva-Veda  (10.  8.  43): 

A  lotus  with  nine  gates*  enveloped  by  three  strands, — 

In  it  is  a  being  strange,  possessed  of  self: 

That  [it  is  that]  knowers  of  Brahman  know. 

The  idea  again  seems  to  be  present  in  Chandogya  Upanishad 
6.  4.  I  ff.  where  all  contingent  being  is  apportioned  between  fire, 
water,  and  food  (solid  matter)  which  represent  respectively  the 
colours  red,  white,  and  black.  Everything  in  the  phenomenal  world 

’  i.e.  the  body. 
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is  reducible  to  these  three  basic  qualities.  The  ‘red’  of  the  Chan- 
dogya  corresponds  to  the  ‘passion’  or  ‘energy*  of  the  Gita  and  the 
Sarhkhya,  the  white  to  ‘goodness’  or  ‘purity’,  and  the  black  to 
‘darkness’,  ‘dullness’,  or  ‘sloth’.  Goodness  tends  to  the  release  of 
the  self  from  matter.  Passion  is  instinct  with  purposeful  activity, 
whereas  Darkness  induces  torpor,  sloth,  and  deadly  inactivity. 
How  the  three  work  in  all  the  spheres  of  life  the  Gita  tells  at 
length  in  14.  5-19,  17.  1-22,  and  18.  7-39.  Their  salient  charac¬ 
teristics,  however,  are  listed  in  14.  5-9: 

Goodness — ^Passion — Darkness:  these  are  the  constituents  from 
Nature  sprung  that  bind  the  embodied  [self]  in  the  body  though  [the 
self  itself]  is  changeless.  Among  these  Goodness,  being  immaculate, 
knowing  no  sickness,  dispenses  light,  [and  yet]  it  binds  by  [causing 
the  self]  to  cling  to  wisdom  and  to  joy.  Passion  is  instinct  with  desire, 
this  know.  From  craving  and  attachment  it  wells  up.  It  binds  the 
embodied  [self]  by  [causing  it]  to  cling  to  works.  But  from  ignorance  is 
Darkness  born:  mark  this  well.  All  embodied  [selves]  it  leads  astray. 
With  fecklessness  and  sloth  and  sleepiness  it  binds.  Goodness  causes 
[a  man]  to  cling  to  joy.  Passion  to  works;  but  Darkness,  stifling  wisdom, 
attaches  to  fecklessness. 

Since  the  three  constituents  are  the  very  stuff  of  Nature  which 
is  at  the  same  time  God’s  uncanny  power  so  quick  to  deceive,  they 
must  in  the  last  analysis  (like  everything  else)  derive  from  God. 
And  so  Krishna  says:  ‘Know  too  that  [all]  states  of  being  whether 
they  be  of  Goodness,  Passion,  or  Darkness  proceed  from  Me;  but 
I  am  not  in  them,  they  are  in  Me.  By  these  three  states  of  being 
inhering  in  the  constituents  this  whole  universe  is  led  astray  and 
does  not  understand  that  I  am  far  beyond  them  and  that  I  neither 
change  nor  pass  away.  For  [all]  this  is  my  creative  (and  deceptive) 
power  {nidyd)y  composed  of  the  constituents,  divine,  hard  to 
transcend’  (7.  12-14).  Once  again  God’s  creative  activity  is  seen 
primarily  as  a  veil  between  the  individual  self  and  the  divine 
essence. 

(^:)  (i)  Karma — Works — Action 

‘By  these  three  states  of  being  inhering  in  the  constituents  this 
whole  universe  is  led  astray’ :  and  God  is  the  source  of  the  con¬ 
stituents.  The  constituents  are,  however,  the  source  of  all  activity. 
This  point  is  made  very  clear  as  early  as  3.  27-28: 
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It  is  material  Nature’s  [three]  constituents  that  do  all  works  wherever 
[works  are  done];  [but]  he  whose  self  is  by  the  ego  fooled  thinks,  Tt 
is  I  who  do.’  But  he  who  knows  how  constituents  and  works  are  parcelled 
out  in  categories,  seeing  things  as  they  are,  thinks  thus:  ‘Constituents 
on  constituents  act,’  [and  thus  thinking]  remains  unattached. 

Yet  so  long  as  a  man  is  in  this  world  he  is  swayed  by  the  con¬ 
stituents  and  is  therefore  bound  to  act  if  only  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  life  (3.  8),  and  as  he  acts  so  will  he  affect  his  future 
births.  ‘As  is  a  man’s  own  nature,  so  must  he  act,  however  wise 
he  be.  [All]  creatures  follow  Nature:  what  will  repression  do?’ 
(3.  33.)  Since,  then,  a  man  is  bound  to  act,  and  since  all  action 
‘binds’ — since  ‘this  world  [itself]  is  bound  by  bonds  of  work’ 
(3.  9) — how  is  he  ever  to  win  liberation  from  the  bonds  of  work 
and  therefore  from  rebirth — ^how  is  he  to  win  that  spiritual 
freedom  which  both  the  Buddhists  and  the  Upanishads  regarded 
as  being  the  highest  goal  ?  The  short  and  sufficient  answer  is :  ‘By 
detachment.’  Man  must  be  like  God  not  only  in  his  eternal  rest 
but  also  in  his  selfless  activity.  God  established  human  society  and 
laid  down  the  rules  by  which  man  should  live  (4. 13),  and  He  there¬ 
fore  expects  man  to  co-operate  with  Him  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  world  (3.  25).  God  has  set  the  wheel  of  phenomenal  existence 
in  motion  and  ‘whoso  fails  to  match  his  turning  [with  the  turning 
of  the  wheel],  living  an  evil  life,  the  senses  his  pleasure-ground, 
lives  out  his  life  in  vain’  (3.  16).  ‘There  is  nothing  that  [God]  need 
do  nor  anything  unattained  that  [He]  need  gain,  yet  work  [is  the 
element]  in  which  [He]  moves’  (3.  22);  but  works  can  never  affect 
Him  nor  has  He  any  yearning  for  their  fruits  (4.  14).  If  a  man 
really  understands  this,  he  will  imitate  God  in  this  and  do  his  duty 
in  a  totally  detached  spirit  (3.  25).  The  perfected  man  takes 
pleasure  in  self  alone — he  has  reached  that  ‘fixed,  still  state  of 
Brahman’  (2.  72)  which  is  beyond  all  temporal  things,  beyond  all 
works,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil  (2.  50) — whence  there  is 
nothing  he  needs  to  do,  just  as  God  needs  to  do  nothing.  ‘He  has 
no  interest  in  works  done  or  works  undone  on  earth — ^no  [interest] 
in  all  contingent  beings:  on  such  interest  he  does  not  depend’ 
(3.  17-18).  But  how  many  such  perfected  men  are  to  be  found  in 
this  ‘impermanent  and  joyless  world’  (9.  33)?  Precious  few. 
Hence,  since  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  act  out  of  self-interest 
and  would  only  lapse  into  a  brutish  inactivity  if  their  betters  were 
seen  to  opt  out  of  the  world,  the  enlightened  man  should  set  an 
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example  of  virtuous  action,  though  always  remaining  inwardly 
detached  from  what  he  is  doing.  As  Krishna  tartly  says:  ‘Let  not 
a  wise  man  split  the  soul  of  witless  men  attached  to  work:  let  him 
encourage  all  [manner  of]  works,  himself  though  busy,  acting  as 
an  integrated  man*  (3.  26). 

To  contrast  action  and  inactivity,  the  performance  of  work  and 
its  renunciation,  is  to  create  an  unreal  dilemma;  for  if  you  act 
without  having  any  interest  or  care  for  the  result  of  what  you  do, 
you  have  already  renounced.  It  is  not  the  deed  itself,  but  the 
ultimately  selfish  motive  behind  the  deed  that  must  be  renounced. 
As  the  IM  Upanishad  succinctly  puts  it:  ‘Abandon,  and  then 
enjoy.*  Work  should  be  done  as  if  you  were  doing  nothing  at  all. 
‘The  man  who  sees  worklessness  in  work  [itself],  and  work  in 
worklessness,  is  wise  among  his  fellows,  integrated,  performing 
every  work’  (4. 18).  In  other  words  the  active  life  even  of  a  warrior 
is  no  bar  to  sustained  contemplation  so  long  as  all  interest  in  the 
results  has  been  suppressed.  ‘Stand  fast  in  Yoga,  surrendering 
attachment’,  Krishna  tells  his  friend:  ‘in  success  and  failure  be 
the  same  and  then  get  busy  with  your  works.  Yoga  means  “same¬ 
ness  and  indifference’”  (2.  48).  But  it  also  means  ‘skill  in  [per¬ 
forming]  works’  (2.  50).  There  is  no  contradiction  here,  for  the 
truly  perfected  man  resembles  God  both  in  his  unutterable 
tranquillity  and  in  his  spontaneous  activity.  Through  the  con¬ 
stituents  God  alone  is  the  real  agent;  and  so  ‘by  dedicating  the 
work  that  is  proper  [to  his  caste]  to  Him  who  is  the  source  of  the 
activity  of  all  beings,  by  whom  this  whole  universe  was  spun, 
a  man  attains  perfection  and  success’  (18.  46).  Not  to  do  this  is  to 
court  disaster,  for  ‘you  are  bound  by  your  own  works  which  spring 
from  your  own  nature,  [and]  what,  deluded,  you  would  not  do, 
you  will  do  perforce’  (18.  60). 

Karma  (works,  action)  is  constantly  contrasted  with  jnana 
(wisdom,  knowledge),  the  latter  word  meaning,  like  the  Greek 
gnosis  and  the  Arabic  marrifa,  not  knowledge  as  normally  under¬ 
stood  but  the  intuitive  apperception  of  ultimate  Reality  beyond 
space  and  time.  Wisdom  is  thus  both  the  ultimate  goal  of  works 
and  at  the  same  time  abolishes  them.  ‘When  all  a  man’s  emprises 
are  free  from  desire  [for  fruit]  and  motive,  his  works  burnt  up  in 
wisdom’s  fire,  then  wise  men  call  him  learned  (4. 19). . . .  He  works 
for  sacrifice  [alone],  and  all  the  work  [he  ever  did]  entirely  melts 
away’  (4.  23).  Work  should  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  sacrifice. 
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but  unlike  the  routine  sacrifices  to  the  gods  which  are  designed  to 
produce  material  benefits,  this  sacrifice  is  a  true  sacrifice  of  the 
human  will  and  the  goal  of  it  is  to  have  done  once  for  all  with  the 
bondage  that  purposeful  work  entails.  Hence  all  works  performed  in 
sacrifice  ‘in  wisdom  find  their  consummation’  (4,  33).  It  is  said 
that  ‘as  a  kindled  fire  reduces  its  fuel  to  ashes,  so  does  the  fire  of 
wisdom  reduce  all  works  to  ashes’  (4.  37) — ^this  because  wisdom 
supersedes  works  performed  as  sacrifice,  the  latter  being  the 
means,  the  former  the  end,  ‘For  the  silent  sage  who  would  climb 
[the  ladder  of]  spiritual  exercise  works  are  said  to  be  the  means; 
but  for  that  same  [sage]  who  has  reached  the  state  of  integration 
they  say  quiescence  is  the  means*  (6.  3). 

To  sum  up  then:  action  of  its  very  nature  binds.  Therefore 
detach  yourself  from  it.  Go  on  doing  what  is  God’s  will  for  you  to 
do,  but  accept  failure  as  gladly  as  you  would  welcome  success, 
indifferent  always  to  the  result.  Works  are  only  yours  on  loan:  they 
in  no  sense  belong  to  you.  Perform  them,  then,  in  a  spirit  of 
sacrifice:  return  them  to  God  to  whom  they  really  belong.  Only 
so  will  you  achieve  that  state  from  which,  being  beyond  time,  there 
is  no  return.  In  this  state  you  will  have  passed  beyond  good  and 
evil,  for  ‘a  man  who  has  reached  a  state  where  there  is  no  sense  of 
“I”,  whose  soul  is  undefiled — ^were  he  to  slaughter  [all]  these 
worlds — slays  nothing.  He  is  not  bound’  (18.  17), 


(c)  (ii)  Sacrifice 

The  Vedic  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  designed  to  bring  their 
own  reward.  Man  sustains  the  gods  so  that  they  may  sustain  him 
in  return  (3.  ii).  This,  as  the  Mundaka  Upanishad  (i.  2.  7-10) 
had  already  seen,  was  a  rather  sordid  commerce  and  did  not  in  any 
case  lead  to  immortality.  The  practitioners  of  this  sacrifice  were 
‘self-wise,  puffed  up  with  learning,  passing  their  days  in  the  midst 
of  ignorance.  They  wander  round,  the  fools,  doing  themselves 
much  hurt,  like  blind  men  guided  by  the  blind’  (ibid.  i.  2.  8). 

In  a  very  special  sense  the  sacrifice  is  Brahman:  ‘the  offering  is 
Brahman,  Brahman  the  [sacrificial]  ghee  offered  by  Brahman  in 
Brahman’s  fire:  who  sinks  himself  in  this  [sacrificial]  act  which 
is  Brahman,  to  Brahman  must  he  thereby  go’  (4.  24).  Brahman, 
then,  is  the  sacrifice,  the  oblation,  and  the  priest  who  offers  up  the 
oblation:  but  It  is  not  the  object  of  sacrifice.  This  is  the  personal 
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God,  Krishna  alone  who  is  ‘recipient  and  Lord  of  all  sacrifices’ 
(9,  24),  though  like  Brahman  all  of  whose  attributes  He  takes  on, 
He  is  also  the  sacrifice  itself,  the  sacred  formula,  the  fire,  and  the 
sacrificial  ghee  offered  in  the  fire  (9.  16). 

Sacrifice  itself  is  said  to  derive  from  works  (3.  14),  and  works, 
as  we  have  seen,  should  be  performed  as  sacrifice:  only  so  can  the 
bondage  inherent  in  them  be  destroyed.  Moreover,  sacrifice 
understood  in  this  sense  is  a  sure  way  to  release.  There  are  a  great 
many  ‘interior’  sacrifices  too  (4.  26  ff.)  all  ‘spread  out  athwart  the 
mouth  of  Brahman’  and  the  man  who  performs  them  ‘comes  to 
primeval  Brahman’  (4.  31-32).  The  ‘mouth  of  Brahman’,  probably 
meaning  the  sacrificial  fire,  is,  it  seems,  the  gateway  which  both 
joins  and  separates  Brahman  conceived  of  as  the  materials  of  the 
sacrifice  and  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman’  which  is  synonymous 
with  liberation.  As  with  works  in  general  sacrifice  can  only  lead 
to  liberation  if  it  is  done  in  a  spirit  of  complete  detachment  and 
because  it  has  been  ordained  by  God : 

The  sacrifice  approved  by  [sacred]  ordinance  and  offered  up  by  men 
who  would  not  taste  its  fruits,  who  concentrate  their  minds  on  this 
[alone]:  Tn  sacrifice  lies  duty:*  [such  sacrifice]  belongs  to  Goodness 
(17.  ii). 

Once  again  the  message  is:  ‘Detach  yourself  from  all  you  do 
whether  sacred  or  profane  even  if  it  is  prescribed  by  religion  and 
very  good.’ 

Along  with  sacrifice  works  of  penance  and  the  giving  of  alms 
are  duties  incumbent  on  all.  ‘[Works  of]  sacrifice,  the  gift  of  alms, 
and  works  of  penance  are  not  to  be  surrendered;  these  must 
certainly  be  done:  it  is  sacrifice,  alms-giving,  and  ascetic  practice 
that  purify  the  vdse.  But  even  these  works  should  be  done  [in 
a  spirit  of  self-surrender],  for  [all]  attachment  [to  what  you  do]  and 
[all]  the  fruits  [of  what  you  do]  must  be  surrendered’  (18.  5-6). 
This,  Krishna  says,  is  his  ‘last  decisive  word’. 


(c)  (iii)  Works  appropriate  to  the  Four  Social  Classes 

Krishna  claims  to  be  author  of  the  moral  law  (14.  27),  and  an 
integral  part  of  this  is  the  system  of  the  four  social  classes — 
Brahmans,  princely  warriors,  peasants  and  artisans,  and  serfs. 
This  fourfold  ordering  of  society  He  claims  to  have  ‘generated’ 
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Himself  (4.  13).  In  liis  moral  teaching,  then,  the  incarnate  God 
innovates  nothing:  He  merely  conserves  what  had  been  corrupted 
by  time  (4.  7).  One  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  Arjuna’s  going  to 
war  with  his  cousins  is  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  warrior  class 
(2.  31):  to  stray  from  class  or  caste  duty  is  deadly.  ‘Better  one's 
own  duty  [to  perform],  though  void  of  merit,  than  to  do  another's 
well:  better  to  die  within  [the  sphere  of]  one's  own  duty:  perilous 
is  the  duty  of  other  men'  (3.  35:  cf.  18.  47).  ‘Never  should  a  man 
give  up  the  work  to  which  he  is  born,  defective  though  it  be: 
for  every  enterprise  is  choked  by  defects,  as  fire  by  smoke'  (18. 48). 

Certain  virtues  inhere  in  the  four  classes:  they  are  there  by 
nature.  That  they  frequently  are  not  was  a  matter  that  caused 
Arjuna's  elder  brother,  the  righteous  Yudhishthira,  much  heart- 
searching.  The  Gita,  however,  ignores  this  issue.  Thus  the  Brah¬ 
man  is  characterized  by  calm,  self-restraint,  ascetic  practice, 
purity,  long-suffering,  uprightness,  wisdom,  and  religious  faith; 
the  warrior  by  courage,  ardour,  endurance,  skill,  unwillingness  to 
flee  in  battle,  generosity,  and  a  noble  pride.  The  peasants  and 
artisans  must  engage  in  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  and  trade, 
while  the  serfs  have  no  other  duty  than  to  serve  others  (18. 42-44). 
Man  must  do  his  caste  duty  and  enjoy  it,  but  even  so  he  must 
detach  himself  from  it  by  dedicating  it  to  God  ‘who  is  the  source 
of  the  activity  of  all  beings’  (18.  46) ;  only  so  can  he  win  perfection. 
The  social  system  itself,  then,  is  ordained  by  God;  and  man,  in 
following  the  rules  laid  down  by  Him,  acknowledges  Him  as  their 
author  and  offers  them  back  to  Him  in  sacrifice. 


{d)  The  Human  Psyche 

(i)  Mind  and  Senses 

The  human  psyche  consists  of  ‘soul',  mind,  ego,  and  the  five 
senses.  All  these  are  evolutes  from  material  Nature:  they  are  not 
the  self.  Yoga  or  ‘integration'  means  bringing  all  the  faculties  of 
the  psyche  under  the  control  of  the  self.  Curiously  enough  the 
Gita  has  very  little  to  say  about  the  ‘ego'  except  that  it  must  be 
eliminated.  It  is  a  false  centre  of  the  personality  in  so  far  as  it 
thinks  it  acts  (3.  27 :  18.  59) :  it  does  nothing  of  the  sort,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  it  is  the  constituents  of  Nature  which  are  alone  responsible 
for  action  under  God's  supervision  (above,  pp.  15-17). 
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Of  the  other  components  of  the  human  psyche  it  is  the  soul 
which  stands  nearest  to  the  self:  by  nature  it  looks  towards  the 
self.  At  the  other  end  stand  the  senses  which  look  outward  to  their 
proper  objects — sight  to  visual  forms,  hearing  to  sound,  and  so  on. 
In  the  middle  stands  the  mind — sensiis  commiuiis  and  discursive 
thought — which  is  ambivalent,  looking  in  whichever  direction 
exerts  the  more  powerful  attraction.  The  beginning  of  the  process 
of  integration,  then,  is  to  detach  the  senses  from  their  proper 
objects,  for  ‘hither  and  thither  the  senses  rove,  and  when  the  mind 
is  attuned  to  them,  it  sweeps  away  [whatever  of]  wisdom  a  man 
may  possess,  as  the  wind  [sweeps  away]  a  ship  on  the  water’ 
(2.  67).  So  the  senses  must  be  curbed  (2.  61),  ‘subdued  to  self  and 
disjoined  from  passion  and  hate’  (2.  64),  that  ubiquitous  pair  of 
opposites  which  indwells  them  as  its  natural  habitat  (3.  34).  It  is 
the  mind  that  should  control  the  senses  (3.  7:  6.  24),  for  the  mind 
is  more  exalted  than  they  (3.  42);  yet  the  mind  itself  is  fickle  and 
difficult  to  curb  as  the  wind  (6.  34);  so  it  too  must  be  controlled 
by  the  soul  and  brought  into  subjection  to  the  self  (6.  25),  for 
integration  means  the  subjection  of  all  the  factors  of  the  human 
personality  to  the  self — of  senses  to  mind,  mind  to  soul,  and  soul 
to  self. 

{d)  (ii)  The  Soul  (Buddhi) 

Buddhi  is  the  highest  faculty  in  man’s  material  nature,  for  in 
the  Gita  as  in  Marxism  man’s  psychological  faculties,  even  the 
highest  of  them,  are  rooted  in  matter.  Yet  there  is  something  ambi¬ 
valent  about  buddhi  in  the  Gita:  it  seems  to  stand  on  the  brink 
between  the  world  of  pure  spirit  (the  self)  and  man’s  physical  and 
psychic  nature.  According  to  the  Gita’s  own  definition  buddhi 
corresponds  more  or  less  exactly  to  what  we  in  the  West  call  ‘soul’, 
since  it  is  not  only  intellect  but  also  will.  ‘The  essence  of  the  soul 
is  will  and  it  is  really  single,  but  many-branched  and  infinite  are 
the  souls  of  men  devoid  of  will’  (2.  41).  Unlike  the  self  the  soul, 
exalted  though  it  is,  is  not  exempt  from  the  onslaught  of  the 
passions,  and  if  it  is  corrupted  the  self  will  itself  be  fooled  (3.  40). 
So  too  the  soul  is  not  of  its  nature  unconcerned  with  works  (5.  1 1) 
because  it  is  subject  to  the  play  of  the  three  constituents  of  material 
Nature,  and  it  can  even  be  ‘destroyed’  (2.  63).  In  the  Sarhkhya 
system  and  in  much  of  the  didactic  portions  of  the  Mahdbhdrata 
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there  is  a  preponderance  of  the  constituent  ‘Goodness*  in  the  soul, 
and  the  two  are  sometimes  identified,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  in  the  Gita.  The  soul  is  naturally  unitive — it  is  single  and  its 
function  is  to  integrate  the  whole  personality  into  the  immortal 
self,  but  it  can  be  corrupted  and  dissipated  by  the  senses  acting 
through  the  mind,  and  this  is  perdition  (2.  63).  Hence  any  one  of 
the  three  constituents  may  predominate  in  the  soul.  If  Goodness 
predominates,  then  the  soul,  because  it  discriminates  correctly 
between  spirit  and  matter  and  because  it  sees  that  liberation  into 
spirit,  into  the  self,  is  the  only  true  salvation,  remains  unitive;  but 
if  either  of  the  other  constituents  predominates,  then  it  will  be 
led  astray  by  wrong  views  (18.  30-32). 

The  soul,  whether  integrated  or  not,  represents  the  whole 
personality  and  it  is  the  subject  that  transmigrates  (6.  43),  but  of 
all  the  faculties  it  is  the  only  one  that  is  capable  of  grasping  and 
apprehending  the  self  in  its  timeless  glory.  ‘When  thought  by 
spiritual  exercise  is  checked  and  comes  to  rest,  and  when  of 
[onejself  one  sees  the  self  in  self  and  finds  content  therein,  that 
is  the  utmost  joy  which  transcends  [all  things  of]  sense  and  which 
soul  [alone]  can  grasp*  (6.  20-21).  Soul  too  must  control  the  mind 
as  the  mind  controls  the  senses  (6.  25-26),  for  it  is  the  organ  of 
integration  (2.  39  ff.),  and  by  integration  a  man  becomes  Brahman 
and,  having  become  Brahman,  he  comes  to  God  Himself  (18. 
49-54)- 

The  soul,  then,  as  the  organ  of  integration,  is  that  which  brings 
the  whole  human  personality  into  subjection  to  the  self:  its  true 
function  is  to  spiritualize  matter,  for  it  is  ideally  the  bridge  between 
spirit  and  matter  rather  like  the  sacrificial  fire,  the  mouth  of 
Brahman,  which  is  the  bridge  between  Brahman  understood  as 
the  sacrifice  and  Brahman  understood  as  timeless  being. 


III.  Heaven  a7id  Hell 

Heaven  and  hell  are  temporary  states  and  heaven  therefore 
never  appears  as  man’s  final  goal:  it  can  only  be  a  prelude  to 
a  better  incarnation  which  will  bring  a  man  nearer  to  final  libera¬ 
tion  (6.  41).  Vedic  religion  was,  according  to  the  Gita,  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  securing  for  man  the  temporary  joys  of  paradise 
(2.  45:  9.  20-21):  hence  its  inadequacy. 

It  is  usually  alleged  that  hell  in  Hinduism  is,  like  heaven, 
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a  temporary  state,  and  yet  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Gita 
Krishna  describes  the  state  of  those  men  who  inherit  a  ‘devilish 
destiny’  in  terms  so  strong  as  to  make  one  wonder  how  salvation 
can  be  possible  for  them.  Liberation,  the  final  release  from  the 
round  of  birth  and  death,  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  ‘highest 
way’:  it  is  final  and  definitive.  Similarly  in  i6.  20  Krishna  speaks 
of  the  ‘lowest,  way’,  and  if  we  read  this  passage  without  any  pre¬ 
conceptions  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  too  is 
final:  such  men  have  reached  a  point  of  no  return.  They  have 
deliberately  chosen  enmity  to  God,  and  for  such,  Krishna  makes 
abundantly  clear,  divine  grace  is  not  available. 

Selfishness,  force,  and  pride,  desire  and  anger — [these  do]  they  rely 
on,  envying  and  hating  Me  who  dwell  in  their  bodies  as  I  dwell  in  all. 
Birth  after  birth  in  this  revolving  round,  these  vilest  among  men, 
strangers  to  [all]  good,  obsessed  with  hate  and  cruel,  I  ever  hurl  into 
devilish  wombs.  Caught  up  in  devilish  wombs,  birth  after  birth  deluded, 
they  never  attain  to  Me:  and  so  they  tread  the  lowest  way.  Desire — 
Anger — Greed:  this  is  the  triple  gate  of  hell,  destruction  of  the  self: 
therefore  avoid  these  three  (16.  18-21). 

This  would  seem  to  be  final. 

IV.  Liberation^  Spiritual  Freedom,  and  How  to  Win  it 
[a)  Integration  (Yoga) 

The  word  yoga  is  used  in  a  vast  number  of  senses  in  the 
Bhagavad-Gita.  When  it  is  first  used  it  means  the  ‘integration’  of 
the  personality  for  which  buddhi,  the  ‘soul’,  is  the  responsible 
agent.  It  entails  complete  detachment  from  all  outside  interests 
(2.  48),  but  it  also  implies  activity,  for  the  basic  meanings  of  the 
root  yuj-  are  first  ‘to  yoke  or  join’  (hence  ‘integration’),  and  ‘to 
prepare  for,  to  make  efforts  for’.  Hence  I  have  translated  it  as 
‘spiritual  exercise’  in  very  many  contexts.  In  Chapter  II  we 
already  run  into  two  definitions  of  yoga  which  at  first  sight  seem 
to  contradict  each  other.  These  are  ‘sameness-and-indifference’ 
(2.  48)  and  ‘skill  in  [performing]  works’  (2.  50).  The  tw'o,  how¬ 
ever,  complement  each  other,  for  just  as  God  ‘tirelessly  busies 
Himself  with  works’  (3.  23),  yet  in  his  essence  remains  ‘the  Change¬ 
less  One  who  does  not  do  [or  act]’  (4.  13),  ‘the  same  in  all  con¬ 
tingent  beings’  (9.  29:  13.  27),  indifferent  to  them  in  that  He  neither 
hates  them  nor  loves  them  (9.  29),  so  too  must  man  engage  in  works 
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in  a  spirit  of  ‘sameness  and  indifference’ :  this  is  YogUy  ‘integration’ 
and  ‘spiritual  exercise’.  Yoga  is,  then,  both  the  process  which 
results  in  integration  and  the  goal,  ‘integration’  itself,  both  the 
process  of  training  the  character  in  the  one  great  virtue  of  detach¬ 
ment  and  the  result  of  that  training — ‘sameness  and  indifference’. 
Hence  there  is  no  contradiction  between  yoga  as  spiritual  exercise 
and  samnyasay  ‘renunciation  [of  works]’:  the  one  is  the  means,  the 
other  the  end  (6.  3-4).  Yet  even  the  fully  integrated  man  continues 
to  act  but  in  a  spirit  of  complete  detachment  from  all  that  he  does 
(5.  7).  For  him  clods  of  earth,  stones,  and  gold  are  all  the  same 
(6.  8):  ‘in  Brahman  integrated  by  spiritual  exercise  he  finds  un¬ 
failing  joy’  (5.  21),  for  Brahman,  as  changeless  being,  is  by 
definition  ‘devoid  of  imperfection  and  ever  the  same’  (5.  19). 

The  fullest  description  of  Yoga  as  ‘integration’  and  ‘spiritual 
exercise’  culminating  in  ‘sameness  and  indifference’  and  (yet 
another  definition!)  ‘the  unlinking  of  the  link  with  suffering  and 
pain’  is  to  be  found  in  6.  18-29.  Since  this  passage  not  only 
illustrates  the  protean  ambivalence  of  the  word  yoga  but  also 
throws  into  relief  the  complex  of  ideas  resumed  in  this  word,  we 
reproduce  the  passage  in  full: 

When  thought,  held  well  in  check,  is  stilled  in  self  alone,  then  is 
a  man  from  longing  freed  though  all  desires  assail  him:  then  do  men 
call  him  ‘integrated’  {yiikta).  As  a  lamp  might  stand  in  a  windless 
place,  unflickering — this  likeness  has  been  heard  of  such  men  of 
integration  {yogm)  who  control  their  thought  and  practise  integration 
{yoga)  of  the  self.  When  thought  by  spiritual  exercise  (yoga)  is  checked 
and  comes  to  rest,  and  when  of  [onejself  one  sees  the  self  in  self  and 
finds  content  therein,  that  is  the  utmost  joy  which  transcends  [all 
things  of]  sense  and  which  soul  [alone]  can  grasp.  When  he  knows  this 
and  [knowing  it]  stands  still,  moving  not  an  inch  from  the  reality  [he 
sees],  he  wins  a  prize  beyond  all  others — or  so  he  thinks.  Therein  he 
[firmly]  stands,  unmoved  by  any  suffering,  however  grievous  it  may 
be.  This  he  should  know  is  what  is  meant  by  ‘spiritual  exercise’  (yoga)y — 
the  unlinking  of  the  link  with  suffering  and  pain.  This  is  the  act  of 
integration  (yoga)  that  must  be  brought  about  with  [firm]  resolve  and 
mind  all  undismayed.  .  .  .  For  upon  this  athlete  of  the  spirit  (yogin) 
whose  mind  is  stilled  the  highest  joy  descends:  [all]  passion  laid  to 
rest,  free  from  [all]  stain,  Brahman  he  becomes.  [And]  thus  [all] 
flaws  transcending,  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  constant  in  integrating 

{ytij~)y  self  with  ease  attains  unbounded  joy,  Brahman’s  [saving]  touch. 
With  self  integrated  by  spiritual  exercise  (yoga-yukV dtmd)y  [now]  he 
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sees  the  self  in  all  beings  standing,  all  beings  in  the  self:  the  same  in 
everything  he  sees. 

This  is  the  supreme  goal  of  ‘integration’ — ^to  see  all  beings  in 
the  self,  and  the  self  in  all  beings,  to  see  ‘the  same’  in  everything 
because  the  integrated  man  has  become  Brahman  which  is  change¬ 
less,  ‘ever  the  same’ ;  and  so  he  can  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
has  ‘become  the  [very]  self  of  every  contingent  being’  (5. 7),  because, 
since  he  has  become  Brahman,  and  Brahman  ‘penetrates  every¬ 
where’  (3.  15),  he  too  feels  himself  to  be  omnipresent  because  he 
has  not  only  transcended  time  but  also  space.  This  is  the  ‘prize 
beyond  all  others — or  so  he  thinks*.  It  is  indeed  the  highest  state 
to  which  the  spiritual  exercise  of  Yoga,  ‘integration’,  can  take  you. 

This  is  a  state  that  can  be  reached  by  a  man’s  own  efforts  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  that  his  character  has  been  sufficiently  purified 
from  the  passions  in  previous  births.  It  can  only  be  achieved  by 
detachment  and  renunciation  which  means  ‘sameness  and  indif¬ 
ference’  to  all  the  pairs  of  opposites  (see  Appendix  pp.  435-7).  This 
is  essential.  There  are,  however,  two  other  powerful  aids  which 
man  can  use  to  assist  him  on  his  laborious  journey  from  this  world 
of  time  and  space  to  that  freedom  of  the  spirit  from  all  that  is 
conditioned  by  time  and  space  and  which  the  Hindus  call  moksa^ 
‘liberation’  or  ‘release*.  These  are  the  purely  physical  techniques 
which  have  come  to  be  specifically  associated  with  the  word  yoga 
in  the  West  on  the  one  hand  and  meditation  and  devotion  to  God 
on  the  other.  All  that  the  Gita  has  to  say  about  Yogic  techniques 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  pp.  433-4,  and  there  would  seem 
little  point  in  repeating  this  here.  We  must,  however,  say  a  few 
words  about  bhaktiy  ‘loving  devotion’  to  God. 


(b)  Bhakti,  Devotiotiy  Loyalty y  and  Love 

The  word  bhakti  means  a  variety  of  things  (see  p.  181),  but  in 
the  Gita  it  means  devotion  and  loyalty  to  Krishna,  the  personal 
God,  trust  in  Him  and  love  of  Him.  It  also  means  God’s  love  for 
man  (4.  ii)  and  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  which  is  ‘par¬ 
ticipation’  is  never  wholly  lost.  In  the  Great  Epic  the  root  bhaj~  is 
frequently  used  of  sexual  love  and  this,  of  course,  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Krishna  cult  of  later  days.  In  the  Gita  there 
is  no  trace  of  this  and  the  past  participle  of  the  same  root,  bhaktay  is 
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best  translated  as  ‘loyal,  devoted,  and  devout*,  for  it  has  all  these 
meanings. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Gita  starts  from  Buddhist  and  Samkhya 
premisses  in  which  God  plays  no  part  at  all,  whereas  in  the 
Upanishads  no  clear  distinction  is  made  between  the  personal  God 
seen  as  King  and  Lord  and  the  impersonal  Absolute,  Brahman, 
though  the  latter  is  clearly  subordinated  to  the  former  in  ^vetd- 
svatara  Upanishad  5.  i.  In  that  Upanishad,  moreover,  God  is  to 
be  known  by  meditation,  and  by  ‘knowing*  Him  a  man  is  ‘from  all 
fetters  freed*  (2.  15  etc.):  God  is  not  yet  an  object  of  love,  and 
we  therefore  hear  little  or  nothing  of  ‘union  with  God*.  So  too  in 
the  Yoga-sutras  the  theoretical  background  of  which  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Samkhya,  the  existence  of  God  is 
admitted  (which  it  is  not  in  the  Samkhya),  but  only  as  a  fit  subject 
for  meditation.  Meditation  on  God  as  the  only  spiritual  entity 
which  is  never  bound  to  material  Nature  leads  not  to  union  with 
Him  but  (ultimately)  to  the  realization  by  the  individual  spirit  or 
self  of  itself  as  a  timeless  and  independent  spiritual  monad.  This 
is  the  background  against  which  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Gita 
are  written. 

Thus  Chapters  II  and  V  which  deal  primarily  with  the 
integration  of  the  personality  and  the  liberating  experience  that 
this  brings  about,  do  not  in  any  way  connect  this  experience  with 
God.  In  2.  61  concentration  on  the  personal  God  is  mentioned  in 
passing  as  being  at  the  most  a  concomitant  of  the  experience  of 
integration,  but  in  Chapter  V  which  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
this  experience  God  is  only  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  and 
then  apparently  as  an  afterthought.  All  this,  however,  changes 
abruptly  at  6.  30  which  is  the  turning-point  and  as  it  were  the 
watershed  of  the  whole  book;  for  it  is  here  that  for  the  first  time 
the  integration  of  the  self,  ‘becoming  Brahman*,  is  brought  into 
relationship  with  the  love  of  Krishna,  the  personal  God. 

What  no  commentator  who  has  in  any  way  been  influenced  by 
Sankara  seems  to  realize  is  that  devotion  to  God  is  not  only  one 
of  the  means  that  will  lead  to  the  vision  of  the  self  which  is  also 
liberation,  but  that  this  devotion  and  love,  now  raised  to  a  higher 
power,  gives  content  and  purpose  to  liberation  itself.  There  is 
a  lower  and  a  higher  bhakti  (18.  54):  the  one  is  little  more  than 
conventional  piety  directed  to  God,  the  other  is  the  completion 
and  fruition  that  the  self  enjoys  after  its  final  emancipation  from 
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the  bonds  of  the  phenomenal  world  and  its  experience  of  the 
Timeless — the  experience  of  ‘Nirvana  which  is  Brahman  too* 
(2.  72).  This  we  shall  return  to  after  discussing  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  Gita  describes  liberation.  Yet  the  earlier  stage  is  seldom 
wholly  separated  from  the  later,  for  God  aids  his  devotees  by  his 
grace,  raising  them  out  of  the  phenomenal  world  into  the  domain 
of  liberation  where,  though  all  things  seem  to  cohere  in  One, 
distinctions  yet  remain;  and  so  ‘for  him  I  am  not  lost,  nor  is  he 
lost  for  Me’  (6.  30). 

Bhakti  in  its  initial  stages  means  both  trustful  faith  and  love ;  and 
this  God  rewards  by  bringing  his  devotee  near  to  Him  (4. 1 1 : 7.  23 : 
8. 10,  15:  9.  25,  28,  34:  10.  10:  II.  55:  18.  65,  68)  or,  after  raising 
him  out  of  this  world  of  coming  to  be  and  passing  away  (12.  7), 
causes  him  to  enter  into  his  very  being  (8.  5:11.  54:  13. 18:  18.  55) 
and  to  abide  in  Him  (6.  31 :  12.  8).  Perhaps  the  clearest  account  of 
how  God’s  grace  is  said  to  work  is  to  be  found  in  12.  6-8: 

Those  who  cast  off  all  their  works  on  Me,  solely  intent  on  Me,  and 
meditate  on  Me  in  spiritual  exercise,  leaving  no  room  for  others,  [and 
so  really]  do  Me  honour,  these  will  I  lift  up  on  high  out  of  the  ocean  of 
recurring  death,  and  that  right  soon,  for  their  thoughts  are  fixed  on  Me, 
On  Me  alone  let  your  mind  dwell,  stir  up  your  soul  to  enter  Me; 
thenceforth  in  very  truth  in  Me  you  will  find  your  home. 

Yet  even  the  humblest  offering  of  a  flower  or  fruit  or  water  God 
will  accept  as  a  gift  of  love.  Let  a  man  but  offer  up  all  he  does  to 
God,  and  he  will  be  freed  from  all  the  bonds  that  actions  bring  in 
their  wake:  God  will  grant  him  integration  and  spiritual  freedom 
so  that  he  can  come  near  to  Him  and  abide  in  Him  even  as  God 
abides  in  him.  Devout  love  effaces  all  sin  because  the  intention  is 
right,  and  none  who  practise  it,  even  if  they  are  women  or  serfs 
who  have  no  right  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Vedic  rites,  would 
fail  to  win  eternal  rest  (9.  26-32). 

(c)  Moksa,  Liberation  or  Spiritual  Freedom 

‘Liberation’  is  the  spiritual  goal  of  both  Hindus  and  Buddhists: 
in  the  Gita  it  is  the  ‘fruit’  of  the  whole  process  of  spiritual  integra¬ 
tion  around  the  self.  The  Buddhists  were  extremely  wary  of 
describing  it  in  any  but  negative  terms: 

There  is  [they  said]^  a  state  of  being  where  there  is  neither  earth  nor 
water,  fire  nor  air  . . .  neither  this  world  nor  the  next  nor  both  together, 

*  UddnOf  p.  80. 
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neither  sun  nor  moon.  There,  I  say,  there  is  neither  coming  nor  going 
nor  standing  still,  neither  falling  nor  arising:  it  is  not  based  on  anything, 
does  not  develop,  and  does  not  depend  on  anything.  That  is  the  end 
of  suffering. 

There  is  ...  an  unborn,  unbecome,  unmade,  uncompounded;  and 
were  there  not  an  unborn,  unbecome,  unmade,  uncompounded,  then 
no  escape  could  be  discerned  from  what  is  born,  becomes,  is  made, 
and  compounded.  But  since  there  is  an  unborn,  unbecome,  unmade, 
uncompounded,  a  way  of  escape  can  be  discerned  from  what  is  born, 
becomes,  is  made,  and  compounded. 

This  is  perhaps  the  minimal  description  of  what  is  meant  by 
‘liberation*,  and  it  is  the  premiss  from  which  the  Gita  starts.  For 
the  Buddhists  the  state  which  they  called  Nirvana  was  synonymous 
with  immortality,  and  so  too  for  the  Gita  (2.  15)  wise  men  are 
‘conformed  to  immortality*:  ‘freed  from  the  bondage  of  [re-]birth 
they  fare  on  to  that  region  that  knows  no  ill’  (2.  51).  They  draw 
near  to  ‘calm  serenity’  (2.  64)  and  win  peace  (2.  70:  cf.  4.  39:  5.  12, 
29:  6.  15).  And  so  ‘the  man  who  puts  away  all  desires  and  roams 
around  from  longing  freed,  who  does  not  even  think,  “This 
I  am”,  or  “This  is  mine”,  draws  near  to  peace.  This  is  Xh^fixed^ 
still  state  of  Brahman:  .  .  .  standing  therein  at  the  time  of  death  to 
the  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too  he  goes'  (2.  71-72). 

Liberation  means  release  from  the  bondage  of  works  (2.  39: 
9.  28),  from  old  age  and  death  (7.  29),  and  from  material  Nature 
itself  ‘to  which  [all]  contingent  beings  are  subject’  (13.  34):  it  is  the 
way  by  which  one  approaches  Brahman  (2.  72:  5.  6,  24)  and 
becomes  Brahman  (5.  24:  6.  27:  14.  26:  18.  53),  itself  the  highest 
way  and  home  from  which  ‘there  is  no  returning’  (8.  2i :  cf.  5.  17). 
Liberation  means  never  to  be  born  again  (8.  16),  and  once  a  man 
has  reached  this  beatific  state  he  draws  near  to  God  Himself 
(4.  9:  7.  23:  8.  7,  10,  15:  9.  25,  28,  34:  10.  10:  II.  55),  participates 
in  his  mode  of  being  (8.  5:  13.  18),  and  enters  into  Him  (ii.  54: 
12.  8:  18.  55).  . 

As  we  have  seen  (pp.  lo-ii)  the  phrase  brahma-bhuta,  ‘become 
Brahman’,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Buddhism.  How 
should  it  be  understood  in  the  Gita?  The  key  seems  to  be  found 
in  5.  21  where  we  read:  ‘[His]  self  detached  from  contacts  with  the 
outside  world,  in  [him]self  he  finds  his  joy,  [his]  self  in  Brahman 
integrated  by  spiritual  exercise  {brahma’-yoga-yukt' atma),  he  finds 
unfailing  joy.*  This  means  that  the  liberated  man  sees  no 
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distinction  between  ‘within’  and  ‘without’,  between  ‘knower’  and 
‘known’,  between  subject  and  object  because  Brahman  is  ‘ever  the 
same’  (5.  19),  the  unvarying  principle  which  sustains  and  illumi¬ 
nates  all  things  from  within,  everywhere  present,  and  immanent 
in  all  things.  Hence  the  perfected  man  sees  his  self  as  having 
‘become  the  very  self  of  every  contingent  being’  (5.  7);  and  seeing 
himself  thus  infinitely  expanded  he  ‘takes  pleasure  in  self  alone . . . 
in  self  alone  content’  (3. 17),  because  he  ‘sees  all  beings  in  [himjself’ 
(4.  35).  Knowing  the  self  to  be  of  this  nature  he  bathes  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Nirvana  which  is  also  Brahman  (5.  26):  he  sees  ‘the 
self  in  all  beings  standing,  all  beings  in  the  self:  the  same  in  every¬ 
thing  he  sees’  (6.  29).  This  is  the  ‘prize  beyond  all  others — or  so  he 
thinks.  Therein  he  [firmly]  stands,  unmoved  by  any  suffering, 
however  grievous  it  may  be’  (6.  22). 

The  liberated  man  has  passed  clean  out  of  the  phenomenal 
world:  he  has  passed  from  the  sphere  of  karma,  ‘action’,  into  the 
sphere  of  transcendent  wisdom  which  is  synonymous  with 

perfect  peace  (4.  39).  Works  can  never  affect  him  again  nor  bind 
him,  for  he  is  wholly  detached  from  them;  ‘burnt  up  in  wisdom’s 
fire’  (4. 19)  they  ‘entirely  melt  away’  (4. 23) :  for  it  is  said  of  wisdom 
that  not  only  does  its  fire  ‘reduce  all  works  to  ashes’  (4.  37)  but 
also  that  ‘all  works  without  exception  in  wisdom  find  their  con¬ 
summation’  (4.  33).  Thus  works  beside  wisdom  are  as  nothing 
except  in  so  far  as  they  reflect  it  and  lead  to  it.  And  the  definition 
of  wisdom  is  this:  it  is  ‘that  [kind  of]  knowledge  by  which  one 
sees  one  mode  of  being,  changeless,  undivided  in  all  contingent 
beings,  divided  [as  they  are]’  (18.  20).  This  is  the  basic  dogma  of 
the  Gita,  and  according  to  it  both  the  self  and  Brahman  and  God 
are  in  some  sense  that  one  mode  of  being,  changeless  and  un¬ 
divided.  Does  this  mean  that  the  self  as  it  is  in  itself  is  therefore 
identical  with  Brahman  and  therefore  with  God  ?  Were  this  literally 
so,  then  there  could  be  no  question  of  love  or  devotion  to  God  at 
least  once  this  identity  was  realized.  Is,  then,  the  way  of  loving 
devotion  merely  a  preparation  for  the  final  goal  of  liberation? 


(<f)  The  Higher  Bhakti,  Love  in  Freedom 

The  true  nature  of  the  self  is  defined  right  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Gita  (2.  20):  ‘Never  is  it  born  nor  dies;  never  did  it  come  to 
be,  nor  will  it  ever  come  to  be  again:  unborn,  eternal,  everlasting 
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IS  this — primeval.  It  is  not  slain  when  the  body  is  slain.’  The  self, 
then,  has  its  natural  habitat  outside  time.  Once  liberated  and  once 
it  has  integrated  the  whole  of  its  material  substratum  into  the 
oneness  of  itself,  it  is  ‘the  [very]  self  of  every  contingent  being’ 
(S.  7).  It  is,  then,  omnipresent,  beyond  space:  it  is  Brahman  (5.  24: 
6.  27: 14.  26: 18.  53 :  cf.  2. 72);  and  Brahman,  in  purely  pantheistic 
terms,  is  God  (below,  p.  37).  Does  this  imply,  then,  that  the  self 
too  is  God?  In  a  sense  ‘yes’,  since  it  shares  in  his  mode  of  being 
(4.  10:  8.  5:  13,  18:  14.  19):  and  then  again  W,  since  it  is  only 
a  ‘minute  part’  of  God  (15.  7)  which  on  its  descent  into  the 
phenomenal  world  ‘becomes  a  living  [self],  drawing  to  itself  the 
five  senses  and  the  mind  which  have  their  roots  in  Nature’  (ibid.). 

In  the  Samkhya-Yoga  system  liberation  means  the  definitive 
detachment  of  the  self  or  spiritual  monad  from  its  material 
envelope  and  the  total  isolation  of  itself  within  itself  both  from 
matter  and  from  all  other  spiritual  monads.  This  is  because  in  that 
system  these  monads  are  of  their  very  nature  autarchic  and 
detached.  In  the  Gita  this  is  not  so,  for  the  self  is  a  ‘part’  of  God: 
its  nature  is  pure  wisdom  which,  in  its  embodied  state,  is  overcast 
by  desire  as  fire  is  by  smoke  (3.  38-39).  Liberation  is  achieved  by 
the  integration  of  matter  into  spirit,  by  purification  of  the  totd 
self,  and  by  achieving  that  original  oneness  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  self-in-itself  as  it  is  of  Brahman.  This  is  the  ‘rebirth’  of  the 
‘minute  part’  of  God  into  eternity,  identical  with  God  in  its  eternal 
essence  as  a  spark  is  with  the  foe  from  which  it  proceeds  (BU. 
2. 1.  20:  MuU.  2. 1. 1 :  MaiU.  6. 26,  31),  but  still  isolated  from  God 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  individualized  by  its  assumption  of  a 
material  envelope  though  this  has  now  itself  been  so  integrated  and 
purified  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  the  self. 

In  the  Gita  there  are  two  stages  in  the  process  of  liberation: 
first,  there  is  the  realization  of  the  self  as  eternal,  and  secondly, 
there  is  the  discovery  of  God  as  identical  in  eternal  essence  but  as 
distinct  in  power  and  personality.  In  the  first  two  accounts  of 
liberation  (in  Chapters  II  and  V)  God  plays  no  significant  part  at 
all.  Only  in  Chapter  VI  does  He  assert  his  supremacy  and  priority, 
and  from  that  point  on  it  is  not  so  much  liberation  (now  taken  for 
granted)  that  is  emphasized;  it  is  rather  the  relationship  of  selfless 
love  {bhakti)  that  develops  (in  eternity!)  between  God,  the  whole, 
and  the  self,  the  part.  The  revelation  of  the  totality  of  God  is  very 
gradual,  but  for  anyone  who  will  but  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
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Gia  from  beginning  to  end— that  is,  in  the  order  in  which  it  was 
presumably  written — the  emergence  of  a  loving  God  out  of  an 
impersonal  Brahman  in  and  out  of  the  experience  of  liberation 
caimot  fail  to  stand  out.  The  only  way  to  make  this  clear  is  to  quote 
the  relevant  passages  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur .  These  are : 

2.  71-72;  The  man  who  puts  away  all  desires  and  roams  around  from 
longing  freed,  who  does  not  think,  *This  I  am,  or  This  is  mine, 
draws  near  to  peace.  Ths  is  the  fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman-,  he  who  wins 
through  to  this  is  nevermore  perplexed.  Standing  therein  at  the  time 
of  death,  to  the  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too  he  goes. 

5.  16  ff.:  But  some  there  are  whose  ignorance  of  the  self  by  wisdom 
is  destroyed.  Their  wisdom,  like  the  sun,  illumines  that  [all-] highest. 
Souls  [bent  on]  that,  selves  [bent  on]  that,  with  that  thew  aim  and  that 
their  aspiration,  they  stride  [along  the  path]  from  which  there  is  no 
return,  [all]  taints  by  wisdom  washed  away. . . .  While  yet  in  this  world 
they  have  overcome  [the  process  of]  emanation  [and  decay],  for  thdr 
minds  are  stilled  in  that  which  is  ever  the  same:  for  devoid  of  imperfection 
and  ever  the  same  is  Brahman;  therefore  in  Brahman  [stilled\  they  stand. 
Winning  some  pleasant  thing  [the  sage]  will  not  rejoice,  nor  shrink 
disquietened  when  the  unpleasant  comes  his  way;  steadfast  and  still 
his  soul,  [all]  unconfused,  he  will  know  Brahman,  in  Brahman  [stilled] 
he'll  stand.  [His]  self  detached  from  contacts  with  the  outside  world, 
in  [him]self  he  finds  his  joy,  [his]  self  in  Brahman  integrated  by  spiritual 

exercise,  he  finds  unfailing  joy - His  joy  within,  his  bliss  within,  his 

light  within,  the  man  who  is  integrated  in  spiritual  exercise  becomes 
Brahman  and  draws  nigh  to  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too. 

Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too  win  seers  in  whom  [all]  taint  of  im¬ 
perfection  is  destroyed;  their  doubts  dispelled,  with  self  controlled, 
they  take  their  pleasure  in  the  weal  of  all  contingent  beings.  Around 
these  holy  men  whose  thoughts  are  [fast]  controlled,  estranged  from 
anger  and  desire,  knowing  [at  lasi\  the  self,  fares  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman 
too,  .  .  With  senses,  mind,  and  soul  restrained,  the  silent  sage,  on 
deliverance  intent,  who  has  forever  banished  fear,  anger,  and  desire, 
is  truly  liberated.  Knowing  Me  to  be  the  proper  object  of  sacrifice  and 
mortification,  great  Lord  of  all  the  worlds,  friend  of  all  contingent 
beings,  he  reaches  peace. 

The  last  stanza  scarcely  fits  in  with  what  has  gone  before  but 
refers  back  to  4.  24  where  Brahman  is  identified  with  the  sacrifice 
and  looks  forward  to  9.  24  where  Krishna  describes  himself  as  ‘of 
all  sacrifices  the  recipient  and  Lord’.  There  are  thus  two  ways  of 
liberation,  (i)  by  ‘wisdom’  through  which  a  man  ‘becomes 
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Brahman*  and  (ii)  by  sacrifice  by  which,  because  it  is  Brahman,  one 
reaches  peace  (cf.  4.  24).  Krishna,  irrelevantly  in  the  context, 
merely  asserts  here  that  He  alone  is  the  proper  object  of  sacrifice: 
that  is,  He  is  that  Wisdom  in  which  ‘all  works  without  exception 
find  their  consummation*  (4.  33), 

The  third  passage  is  6.  8-47,  and  it  is  critical : 

With  self  content  in  wisdom  learnt  from  holy  books  and  wisdom 
learnt  from  life,  with  sense  subdued,  sublime,  aloof,  [this]  athlete  of  the 
spirit  {yogin)  [stands] :  ‘Integrated*,  so  is  he  called;  the  same  to  him  are 
clods  of  earth,  stones,  gold. . , .  Let  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  ever  integrate 
[him\selfy  standing  in  a  place  apart,  alone,  his  thoughts  and  self  re¬ 
strained,  devoid  of  [earthly]  hope,  possessing  nothing.  .  .  .  [There]  let 
him  sit,  \his\  self  all  stilled^  his  fear  all  gone,  firm  in  his  vow  of  chastity, 
his  mind  controlled,  his  thoughts  on  Me,  integrated^  [y^f]  intent 
on  Me.  Thus  let  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  be  constant  in  integrating  self 
his  mind  restrained ;  then  will  he  approach  that  peace  which  has  Nirvana 
as  its  end  and  which  subsists  in  Me.  .  .  . 

When  thought,  held  well  in  check,  is  stilled  in  self  alone^  then  is  a  man 
from  longing  freed  though  all  desires  assail  him :  theti  do  men  call  him 
^integrated'.  As  a  lamp  might  stand  in  a  windless  place,  unflickering — 
this  likeness  has  been  heard  of  such  athletes  of  the  spirit  who  control 
their  thought  and  practise  integration  of  the  self. 

When  thought  by  spiritual  exercise  is  checked  and  comes  to  rest,  and 
when  of  [one]self  one  sees  the  self  in  self  and  finds  content  therein,  that 
is  the  utmost  joy  which  transcends  [all  things  of]  sense  and  which  soul 
[alone]  can  grasp.  When  he  knows  this,  and  [Imowing  it]  stands  still, 
moving  not  an  inch  from  the  reality  [he  sees],  he  wins  a  prize  beyond  all 
others — or  so  he  thinks.  Therein  he  [firmly]  stands,  unmoved  by  any 
suffering,  however  grievous  it  may  be.  This  he  should  know  is  what  is 
meant  by  ‘spiritual  exercise*  {yoga)— the  unlinking  of  the  link  with  suffering 
and  pain.  This  is  the  act  of  integration  that  must  be  brought  about  with 
[firm]  resolve  and  mind  all  undismayed.  .  .  ,  For  upon  this  athlete  of 
the  spirit  whose  mind  is  stilled  the  highest  joy  descends',  [all]  passion 
laid  to  rest,  free  from  [all]  stain.  Brahman  he  becomes.  [And]  thus  [all] 
flaws  transcending,  the  man  of  integration  {yogin),  constant  in  integrating 
self,  with  ease  attains  unbounded  joy,  Brahman's  [saving]  touch.  With  self 
integrated  by  spiritual  exercise  [now]  he  sees  the  self  in  all  beings  standing, 
all  beings  in  the  self:  the  same  in  everything  he  sees. 

Who  sees  Me  everywhere,  who  sees  the  All  in  Me,  for  him  I  am  not  lost, 
nor  is  he  lost  to  Me.  Who  standing  firm  on  unity  communes  in  love  {bhaj-) 
with  Me  as  abiding  in  all  beings,  in  whatever  state  he  be,  that  athlete  of 
the  spirit  abides  in  Me.  By  analogy  with  self  who  sees  the  same 
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(Brahman)  everywhere,  be  it  as  pleasure  or  as  pain,  he  is  the  highest 
athlete  of  the  spirit,  or  so  men  think.  .  .  . 

Higher  than  the  [mere]  ascetic  is  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  held  to  be, 
yes,  higher  than  the  man  of  wisdom^  higher  than  the  man  of  works:  be, 
then,  a  spiritual  athlete,  Arjuna!  But  of  all  athletes  of  the  spirit 
the  man  of  faith  who  loves  and  honours  {bhaj~)  Me,  his  inmost  self 
absorbed  in  Me — he  is  the  most  fully  integrated  (yuktatama-):  this  do 

I  believe. 

This  passage  reaffirms  what  we  had  already  been  told  in  Chapters 

II  and  V.  The  integrated  man  is,  like  Brahman  Itself,  ‘sublime, 
aloof’  {kutastha-,  6.  8:  cf.  12.  3),  ‘his  self  all  stilled’:  he  has 
achieved  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman’  which  is  Nirvana.  This 
we  had  already  been  told  in  2.  72.  But  we  are  now  told  that 
Nirvana  itself  ‘subsists  in’  Krishna,  the  personal  God:  it  is  not, 
as  it  had  seemed  at  first,  a  completely  unconditioned  form  of 
existence,  but  is  what  it  is  because  it  subsists  in  God.  The  self 
now  ‘becomes  Brahman’  and  experiences  the  ‘utmost  joy  which 
transcends  [all  things  of]  sense’ :  this  is  a  ‘prize  beyond  all  others — 
or  so  he  thinks\ 

This  qualification  is  important  for,  from  the  Buddhist  point  of 
view,  Nirvana  is  by  definition  the  highest  state  of  bliss  one  can 
achieve  since  it  is  eternal  and  exempt  from  the  vicissitudes  of  time. 
Moreover,  in  this  state  the  mystic  ‘sees  the  self  in  all  beings  stand¬ 
ing,  all  beings  in  the  self’.  He  seems  to  be  conterminous  with  the 
whole  wide  universe  just  as  God  is.  This  should  mean,  one  would 
have  thought,  that  the  mystic  must  realize  himself  as  the  One 
Eternal — ^as  God.  And  so  ‘by  analogy  with  self*  he  next  sees  God 
everywhere,  he  sees  the  All  in  God :  but — ^and  this  is  the  vital  sentence 
— ‘for  him  I  am  not  lost’,  Krishna  says,  ‘nor  is  he  lost  to  Me*.  To 
make  it  quite  clear  that  this  is  not  identity  but  participation  in  a 
timeless  mode  of  existence,  Krishna  goes  on  to  say:  ‘Who  standing 
firm  on  unity  communes  in  love  with  Me  as  abiding  in  all  beings,  in 
whatever  state  he  be,  that  athlete  of  the  spirit  abides  in  Me.’  This  is 
the  higher  bhakti,  that  love  of  God  which  had  only  been  dimly  sensed 
before  but  which  is  here  brought  to  perfection  because  it  is  an 
eternal  love  and  can  only  be  fully  savoured  when  a  man  is  fully 
‘integrated’,  is  fully  himself,  liberated  from  all  the  bonds  of  matter 
and  space  and  time  which  condition  matter,  in  short  when  a  man 
is  free. 

Detachment  from  all  things  connected  with  the  world  is  the 
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necessary  precondition  for  entry  into  the  ‘fixed,  still  state’  of 
Nirvana,  but  in  Nirvana  itself  love  is  not  abolished,  as  it  is  in  the 
Buddhist  scheme  of  things— rather  it  is  rekindled  by  God’s  grace. 
And  so  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  next  chapter  should  start  with 
the  words:  ‘Attach  your  mind  to  Me.’  With  these  words  the  Gita 
breaks  totally  new  ground:  the  achievement  of  liberation  and 
Nirvana  does  not  mean  that  God  simply  disappears  as  a  Person  as 
He  does  in  the  Sarhkhya-Yoga  system:  rather  He  is  present  in  the 
timeless  just  as  much  as  He  is  in  time.  'This  is  from  now  on 
drummed  in  time  and  time  again.  So  in  7.  28  we  read:  ‘Released 
[at  last]  from  the  confusion  of  duality  .  .  .  they  love  and  worship 
Me’:  ‘devoted  in  their  love  and  integrated  ever  [in  themselves] 
they  pay  Me  worsWp’  (9.  14):  ‘[your]self  [now]  integrated  by 
renunciation  and  spiritual  exercise,  set  free,  you  will  draw  nigh 
to  Me’  (9. 28) :  ‘now  that  you  have  thus  integrated  self,  your  striving 
bent  on  Me,  to  Me  you  will  [surely]  come’  (9.  34):  ‘to  these  men 
who  are  ever  integrated  and  commune  with  Me  in  love  I  give  that 
integration  of  the  soul  by  which  they  may  draw  nigh  to  Me’ 
(10.  10). 

‘Wisdom’  means  to  ‘become  Brahman’,  to  ‘know  all’  and  so  in 
a  sense  to  be  all.  But  God  is  more  than  the  All  and  so  ‘whoever 
knows  Me,  unconfused,  as  the  Person  [All-]  Sublime,  knows  all 
and  [knowing  all]  communes  with  Me  vrath  all  his  being,  all  his 
love’  (15.  19),  because  God  is  the  foundation  of  the  All,  both  of 
time  and  of  eternity:  and  so  He  can  say: 

And  as  to  those  who  do  Me  honour  with  spiritual  exercise,  in  loyalty 
and  love  undeviating,  passed  [clean]  beyond  these  constituents,  to 
becoming  Brahman  they  are  conformed.  For  I  am  the  base  supporting 
Brahman — immortal  [Brahman]  which  knows  no  change — [supporting] 
too  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness  and  absolute  beatitude  (14. 26-7). 

Liberation  itself  depends  on  God;  and  God  can,  if  He  is  so 
minded,  shatter  it.  Even  man’s  ‘inmost  self’,  particle  of  God 
though  it  may  be  and  therefore  timeless  and  immortal,  can  be 
shaken  out  of  its  very  beatitude  if  such  is  God’s  pleasure.  So  in  the 
tremendous  theophany  of  Chapter  XI  when  Arjuna  asks  if  he  may 
be  vouchsafed  the  sight  of  Krishna’s  universal  form,  the  vision 
shakes  his  whole  being  to  its  foundation.  ‘I  see  You’,  he  cries  out  in 
terror,  ‘and  my  inmost  self  is  shaken:  I  cannot  bear  it,  I  find  no 
peace,  O  Vishnu’  (ii.  24).  This  is  a  very  far  cry  from  the  ‘fixed, 
still  state  of  Brahman’  with  which  we  began. 
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This  is  the  real  message  of  the  Gita:  the  immortal  state  of 
Brahman  which  is  Nirvana  is  still  imperfect  unless  and  until  it  is 
filled  out  with  the  love  of  God.  And  so  it  is  only  fitting  that  the 
book  should  end  with  a  yet  clearer  restatement  of  its  main  theme; 

Let  a  man  give  up  all  thought  of  ‘I’,  force,  pride,  desire  and  anger  and 
possessiveness,  let  him  not  think  of  anything  as  mine  ,  at  peace,  [if 
he  does  this,]  to  becoming  Brahman  is  he  conformed.  Brahman  become, 
with  self  serene,  he  grieves  not  nor  desires;  the  same  to  all  contingent 
beings  he  gains  the  highest  love  and  loyalty  to  Me.  By  love  and  loyalty 
he  comes  to  know  Me  as  I  really  am,  how  great  I  am  and  who ;  and  once 

he  knows  Me  as  I  am,  he  enters  [Me]  forthwith  (i8.  53-55) - And  now 

again  give  car  to  this  my  highest  Word,  of  all  the  most  mysterious: 
‘I  love  you  well.’  Therefore  will  I  tell  you  your  salvation.  Bear  Me  in 
mind,  love  Me  and  worship  Me,  sacrifice,  prostrate  yourself  to  Me:  so 
will  you  come  to  Me,  I  promise  you  truly,  for  you  are  dear  to  Me. 

This  is  the  message  of  the  Gita— the  union  of  man  (with  whom 
this  introduction  started)  with  God  (with  whom  it  will  end).  What 
follows  is  necessarily  an  anticlimax. 


V.  The  Perfect  Man 

The  ideal  man  is  described  five  times  in  the  Gita  (see  the 
Appendix,  IV).  In  Chapter  II  he  is  the  ‘man  of  steadied  wisdom’, 
the  man  who  is  perfectly  detached;  but  in  Chapter  XII,  in 
accordance  with  the  enlargement  of  the  idea  of  liberation  and  its 
fulfilment  in  the  love  of  God,  the  perfect  man  must  in  addition  be 
bhakta,  ‘loyal,  devoted,  and  devout’.  As  all  the  essential  passages 
form  a  compact  whole  and  will  be  found  collected  together  in  the 
Appendix,  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  said 
there.  The  relevant  passages  will  be  found  on  pp.  442-3,  448-9. 


B.  BRAHMAN 

During  the  Upanishadic  period  Brahman  had  come  to  mean  the 
Absolute — the  eternal  ground  from  which  the  universe  proceeds. 
In  the  Isd  and  ^vetdsvatara  Upanishads,  however.  Brahman  had 
come  to  mean  the  totality  of  existence,  both  the  eternal  world  of 
changeless  being  and  the  phenomenal  world  of  coming  to  be  and 
passing  away.  Brahman,  then,  is  the  ‘AH’:  but  in  these  tw'o 
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Upanishads  a  personal  God  appears,  and  He  is  greater  and  ‘other* 
than  the  All.  And  so  we  read  {Ud,  Q-io): 

Blind  darkness  enter  they 
Who  revere  the  uncompounded; 

Into  a  darkness  blinder  yet 

[Go  they]  who  delight  in  the  compounded. 

Other,  they  say,  than  what  becomes, 

Other,  they  say,  than  what  does  not  become: 

So  from  wise  men  have  we  heard 
Who  instructed  us  therein. 

This  ‘other*,  this  ‘Lord*  ‘encompasses*  even  this  unmoving  One 
which  is  yet  swifter  than  thought  (ibid.  4):  ‘He,  the  wise  Sage,  all- 
conquering,  self-existent,  encompassed  that  which  is  resplendent, 
incorporeal,  invulnerable,  devoid  of  sinews,  pure,  unpierced  by 
evil:  [all]  things  He  ordered  each  according  to  its  nature  for  years 
unending*  (ibid.  8). 

So  too  in  the  ^vetdsvatara  (5.  i)  we  read: 

In  the  imperishable,  infinite  city*  of  Brahman  - 
Two  things  there  are — 

Wisdom  and  unwisdom,  hidden,  established  there: 

Perishable  is  unwisdom,  but  wisdom  is  immortal: 

Who  over  wisdom  and  unwisdom  rules.  He  is  Another. 

This,  in  the  main,  seems  to  be  the  position  of  the  Gita.  Brahman 
is  not  only  the  ‘fixed,  still  state*  which  is  the  natural  habitat  of  the 
liberated  self,  it  is  also  material  Nature,  the  womb  into  which  the 
personal  God  plants  his  seed  (14.  3).  It  is  the  sacrifice  (4.  24)  too 
of  which  God  alone  is  the  ‘recipient  and  Lord*  (9.  24:  5.  29).  It  is, 
if  you  like,  the  whole  kingdom  of  time  and  eternity  of  which  God 
is  king.  Hence  God  is  the  ‘base  supporting  Brahman*  as  He  is  the 
base  of  ‘the  eternal  law  of  righteousness  and  absolute  beatitude* 
(H-  27). 

In  13.  12-17  the  ‘highest  Brahman*  seems  to  be  identical  with 
Krishna  Himself,  though  even  here  there  is  a  variant  reading 
which  would  make  even  this  ‘highest  Brahman*  dependent  on  God. 
In  that  passage  Brahman  receives  attributes  which  elsewhere  in 
the  Gita  fall  to  Krishna.  If  It  is  not  fully  identical  with  the 
personal  God,  It  is  at  least  his  ‘body*  as  Ramanuja  understood  that 
body  to  be,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  both  the  All  which  comprises  both 

*  Reading  pure  ior  pare.  See  n.  i,  p.  9. 
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the  material  Nature  and  the  individual  spiritual  monads  or  selves 
of  the  Samkhya  system  and  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman*,  the 
‘Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too*.  As  such  It  is  ‘established  in  the 
heart  of  all’  just  as  Krishna  is  in  18.  61  and  16.  18.  There  would 
indeed  seem  to  be  no  point  in  drawing  a  distinction  between  the 
highest  Brahman  and  Krishna  because  Krishna  is  also  the  highest 
Self  (13.  31)  and  the  highest  Person  (13.  22)  and  as  such  distinct 
from  all  other  selves  and  persons.  So  too  He  is  the  Brahman 

(10.  12)  and  therefore  distinct  from  and  higher  than  the  Brahman 
of  the  Isd  and  iSvetdsvatara  Upanishads.  In  17.  23-8  Brahman  is 
identified  with  pure  Being,  and  this  appears  to  contradict  13.  12 
where  It  is  neither  Being  nor  Not-being,  The  contradiction,  how¬ 
ever,  becomes  less  offensive  when  we  remember  that  in  the  Gita 
Brahman  is  both  Being,  becoming,  and  the  sacrifice  in  which  the 
two  meet.  To  sum  up,  it  can  be  said  that  in  the  Gita  Brahman  is 
the  ‘Air,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  while  the  ‘highest’  Brahman 
is  identical  with  the  personal  God,  Krishna,  who  transcends  both. 

c.  GOD 

I.  The  Absolutely  Supreme 

Krishna  is  God,  the  Supreme  Being,  ‘highest  Brahman’  (10.  12), 
‘highest  Self  (13.  22:  15.  17),  the  ‘Person  [All-] Sublime’  (13.  22: 
15.  17).  He  is  the  base  supporting  Brahman  (14.  27)  and  in  Him 
Nirvana  subsists  (6.  15).  He  is,  then,  as  much  the  source  of  the 
eternal  world.  Brahman,  as  He  is  of  the  phenomenal  world.  In 
the  great  theophany  of  Chapter  XI,  however,  He  reveals  Himself 
not  as  the  eternally  at  rest  but  as  the  eternally  active — creator, 
preserver,  and  destroyer,  ‘Time  am  I’,  He  declares,  ‘wreaker  of 
the  world’s  destruction,  matured — [grimly]  resolved  here  to 
swallow  up  the  worlds’  (ii.  32).  Like  Siva  He  is  as  terrible  as  He 
is  kind. 

II.  The  Unmoved  Mover 

In  Himself  God  is  changeless  (4.  6, 13:7. 13,24*  n-  18: 13.27), 
but  through  material  Nature  and  its  three  constituents  He  is  in 
reality  the  sole  agent.  Unlike  man  who  is  ‘bound’  by  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  Nature  unless  and  until  he  can  win  liberation,  God 
acts  in  perfect  freedom:  He  is  never  nor  can  He  ever  be  bound. 
‘In  the  three  worlds  there  is  nothing  that  I  need  do,  nor  anything 
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unattained  that  I  need  to  gain,  yet  work  [is  the  element]  in  which 
I  move.  For  if  I  were  not  tirelessly  to  busy  Myself  with  works, 
then  would  men  everywhere  follow  in  my  footsteps.  If  I  were  not 
to  do  my  work,  these  worlds  would  fall  to  ruin,  and  I  should  be 
a  worker  of  confusion,  destroying  these  [my]  creatures’  (3.  22-24). 

From  this  passage  it  is  clear  that  the  maintenance  of  the  world 
is  willed  by  God.  How  or  why  this  should  be  so  is  not  revealed 
since  the  world-process  is  cyclical  and  endless — emanated  ever 
anew  only  to  be  re-absorbed.  Yet  so  long  as  it  exists  and  is  ‘manifest’ 
it  follows  or  should  follow  the  laws  laid  down  for  it  by  God. 

The  four-caste  system  did  I  generate  with  categories  of  constituents 
and  works ;  of  this  I  am  the  doer, — ^this  know — [and  yet  I  am]  the  Change¬ 
less  One  who  does  not  do  [or  act].  Works  can  never  affect  Me.  I  have 
no  yearning  for  their  fruits  (4.  13-14). 

Yet  though  the  world  is  willed  by  God,  it  nevertheless  conceals 
Him  as  He  is  in  his  changeless  essence.  In  this  sense  material 
Nature  is  seen  as  an  ‘uncanny  power’  {mdy^. 

Know  too  that  [all]  states  of  being  whether  they  be  of  [Nature’s 
constituent]  Goodness,  Passion,  or  Darkness  proceed  from  Me;  but 
I  am  not  in  them,  they  are  in  Me.  By  these  three  states  of  being  inhering 
in  the  constituents  this  whole  universe  is  led  astray  and  does  not  under¬ 
stand  that  I  am  far  beyond  them  and  that  I  neither  change  nor  pass 
away.  For  [all]  this  is  my  creative  power  {mdyd\  . . ,  hard  to  transcend. 
Whoso  shall  put  his  trust  in  Me  alone,  shall  pass  beyond  this  [my] 
uncanny  power  {mdyd)  (7.  12-14). 

For  it  is  this  mdyd  and  the  way  God  uses  it  that  conceals  Him 
as  He  is  in  his  essence.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  process  is  willed 
by  Him  for  He  surveys  and  approves  its  good  working  (9.  10). 

God,  as  we  have  seen,  transcends  both  the  phenomenal  and  the 
eternal,  the  perishable  and  the  ‘Imperishable’.  He  is  both  wholly 
immanent  and  wholly  transcendent.  Beyond  both  perishable  and 
Imperishable  He  is  the  ‘[All-]Highest  Self:  the  three  worlds  He 
enters  and  pervades,  sustaining  them — ^the  Lord  who  passes  not 
away.  Since’,  He  goes  on  to  say,  ‘I  transcend  the  perishable  and 
am  more  exalted  than  the  Imperishable  itself,  so  am  I  extolled  in 
Vedic  as  in  common  speech  as  the  ‘Person  [All-] Sublime’  (15. 
17-18). 

God  is  the  One:  but  He  is  not  a  One  who  obliterates  and 
nullifies  the  manifold:  rather  He  binds  the  many  together  in 
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a  coherent  whole  since  the  whole  is  his  body  and  a  body  is  an 
organism  in  which  all  the  parts  are  interdependent.  And  so  it  is 
that  in  the  great  theophany  of  Chapter  XI  Arjuna  sees  ‘the  whole 
[wide]  universe  in  One  converged,  there  in  the  body  of  the  God 
of  gods,  yet  divided  out  in  multiplicity’  (ii.  13,  cf.  11.7:  13.  16; 
18.  20).  In  a  very  real  sense  the  material  world  and  the  individual 
selves  that  inhabit  it,  whether  ‘bound’  or  ‘released’,  form  the  ‘body’ 
of  God:  in  this  at  least  Ramanuja  is  faithful  to  the  central  insight 
of  the  Gita. 

Krishna  is  also  a  God  of  grace,  always  ready  to  save  those  who 
are  devoted  to  Him  (9.  26  ff.  etc.)  yet  implacable  to  those  who 
wilfully  turn  their  back  on  Him  (16.  7-20).  Man’s  ultimate  end  is 
to  be  united  to  God,  to  ‘enter  into’  Him  as  the  Gita  puts  it;  but 
at  the  end  of  each  world-cycle  all  must  willy-nilly  enter  Him.  How 
great,  however,  is  the  difference  between  those  who  have  prepared 
for  the  meeting  with  the  divine  fire  and  those  who  have  not! 
Some  enter  in  with  songs  of  praise,  while  others  go  in  against  their 
will  and  are  ground  to  powder  by  the  divine  wrath  (ii.  21,  26-9). 
The  fire  is  the  same,  but  for  the  pure  it  has  no  terrors,  it  can  only 
purify  them  further;  but  for  the  wicked  it  is  the  very  torment 
of  hell: 

As  many  swelling,  seething  streams  rush  headlong  into  the  [one]  great 
sea,  so  do  these  heroes  of  this  world  of  men  enter  into  your  blazing  mouths. 
As  moths,  in  bursting,  hurtling  haste  rush  into  a  lighted  blaze  to  [their 
own]  destruction,  so  do  the  worlds,  well-trained  in  hasty  violence,  pour 
into  your  mouths  to  [their  own]  undoing  (ii.  28-9). 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  a  sinister  note  is  again 
struck  in  18.  61  just  before  God  makes  his  final  revelation,  that  He 
loves  man  well. 

In  the  region  of  the  heart  of  all  contingent  beings  dwells  the  Lord, 
twirling  them  hither  and  thither . . ,  [like  puppets]  mounted  on  a  machine. 
In  Him  alone  seek  refuge  with  all  your  being,  all  your  love;  and  by  his 
grace  you  will  attain  an  eternal  state,  the  highest  peace.  .  .  .  And  now 
again  give  ear  to  this  my  highest  Word,  of  all  the  most  mysterious: 
T  love  you  well.’  Therefore  will  I  tell  you  your  salvation.  Bear  Me  in 
mind,  love  Me  and  worship  Me,  sacrifice,  prostrate  yourself  to  Me:  so 
will  you  come  to  Me,  I  promise  you  truly,  for  you  are  dear  to  Me.  Give 
up  all  things  of  law,  turn  to  Me,  your  only  refuge,  [for]  I  will  deliver 
you  from  all  evils;  have  no  care  (18.  6 1-6). 
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Such,  then,  are  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Gita.  There  are  also 
many  other  miscellaneous  topics  in  it — ^the  fate  of  the  soul  at 
death,  the  standing  of  traditional  religion  and  the  values  of 
worship  directed  to  other  gods,  and  the  nature  of  a  ‘person’.  All 
this  will  be  found  under  the  appropriate  headings  in  the  Appendix 
and  needs  no  elaboration  by  this  or  any  other  editor. 
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CHAPTER  I 


The  Setting 

Dhritarashtra  said: 

(1)  On  the  field  of  justice,  the  Kuru-field,  my  men  and  the  sons 
of  Pandu  too  [stand]  massed  together  ready  for  the  fight.  What, 
Sanjaya,  did  they  do  ? 

Sanjaya  said: 

(2)  Then  did  Duryodhana,  the  king,  seeing  the  ranks  of  Pandu’s 
sons  drawn  up  [for  battle],  approach  the  teacher,  [Drona,]  with 
these  words: 

(3)  ‘Teacher,  behold  this  mighty  host  of  Pandu’s  sons  drawn  up 
[in  ranks]  by  (Dhrishtad)rumna,)  the  son  of  Dnipada,  your  own 
wise  pupil.  (4)  Here  are  brave  men,  great  archers,  the  equal  of 
Bhima  and  Arjuna  in  battle — ^Yuyudhana,  Virata,  and  Drupada, 
the  mighty  charioteer,  (5)  Dhrishtaketu,  Cekitana,  the  Kasis’ 
valiant  king,  Purujit,  Kuntibhoja,  and  the  king  of  the  Sibis,  fore¬ 
most  of  fighting  men,  (6)  brave  Yudhamanyu  and  valiant  Utta- 
maujas,  Subhadra’s  son,  and  the  sons  of  Draupadi,  all  of  them 
mighty  charioteers.  (7)  Listen  too,  great  Brahman,  to  [the  list  of] 
those  outstanding  on  our  side,  the  captains  of  my  army;  I  will 
enumerate  them  so  that  you  may  be  kept  informed.  (8)  Yourself, 
Bhishma,  Kama,  and  Kripa,  victorious  in  battle,  A^vatthaman, 
Vikarna,  and  Somadatta’s  son  as  well,  (9)  and  many  another 
fighting  man  will  lay  down  his  life  for  me.  Various  are  their  arms 
and  weapons,  and  all  are  skilled  in  war.  (10)  Imperfect  are  those 
our  forces,  though  Bhishma  [himself]  protects  them,  but  perfect 
are  these  their  forces  which  Bhima  guards,  (n)  So  stand  firm  in 
all  your  goings,  each  in  his  appointed  place.  Guard  Bhishma  above 
all  others,  every  one  of  you.’ 

(12)  To  give  him  cheer,  [Bhishma,]  the  aged  grandsire  of  the 
Kuru  clan,  roared  like  a  lion,  loud  [and  strong],  and  undaunted 
blew  his  conch.  (13)  Then  conchs,  drums,  cymbals,  trumpets, 
and  kettledrums  burst  into  sudden  sound:  tumultuous  was  the 
din.  (14)  Then  too  did  [Krishna,]  Madhu’s  scion  and  [Arjuna,] 
son  of  Pandu,  standing  [erect]  on  their  great  chariot  yoked  to 
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white  steeds,  their  godly  conchs  blow.  (15)  [The  conch  called] 
Pancajanya  did  Krishna  blow,  [that  called]  Devadatta  Arjuna;  the 
mighty  conch  [called]  Paundra  blew  wolf-bellied  [Bhima,]  doer 
of  dreadful  deeds.  (i6)  [The  conch  called]  Anantavijaya  blew 
Kunti’s  son,  Yudhishthira,  the  king:  Sughosha  and  Manipushpaka 
[blew]  Nakula  and  Sahadeva:  {17)  and  the  Kalis’  king,  archer 
supreme,  and  Sikhandin,  the  great  charioteer,  and  Dhrishtadyumna, 
Virata,  and  unconquered  Satyaki,  (18)  Drupada  and  the  sons  of 
Draupadi  and  Subhadra’s  strong-armed  son,  each  blew  his  conch 
[resounding]  from  every  side.  (19)  The  tumultuous  din  [they  made] 
rent  the  hearts  of  Dhritarashtra’s  sons,  making  heaven  and  earth 
resound. 

(20)  Then  Pandu’s  son,  whose  banner  is  an  ape,  scanning  [the 
ranks  of]  Dhritarashtra’s  men  drawn  up,  took  up  his  bow:  the 
clash  of  arms  was  on.  (21)  Then  between  the  two  armies.  Sire,  he 
addressed  Krishna  in  these  words: 

‘Halt  the  chariot,  unfallen  [Lord],  (22)  that  I  may  scan  these 
men  drawn  up,  spoiling  for  the  fight,  [that  I  may  see]  with  whom 
I  must  do  battle  in  this  enterprise  of  war.  (23)  I  see  them  here 
assembled,  ready  to  fight,  seeking  to  please  Dhritarashtra’s  baleful 
son,  by  waging  war.’ 

(24)  Thus  addressed  by  Arjuna,  Krishna  brought  that  splendid 
chariot  to  a  halt  between  the  two  armies  (25)  in  front  of  Bhishma 
and  Drona  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  earth. 

Said  he:  ‘Son  of  Pritha,  behold  these  Kurus  assembled  [here].’ 

(26)  There  as  they  stood  the  son  of  Pritha  saw  fathers,  grand- 
sires,  teachers,  uncles,  brothers,  sons,  grandsons,  and  comrades, 
(27)  fathers-in-law  and  friends  in  both  armies;  and  seeing  them, 
all  Ws  kinsmen,  [thus]  arrayed,  the  son  of  Kunti  (28)  was  filled  with 
deep  compassion  and,  desponding,  spoke  these  [words] : 

‘Krishna,  when  I  see  these  mine  own  folk  standing  [before  me], 
spoiling  for  the  fight,  (29)  my  limbs  give  way,  my  mouth  dries  up, 
trembling  seizes  upon  my  body,  and  my  [body’s]  hairs  stand  up  in 
dread.  (30)  [My  bow,]  Gandiva,  slips  from  my  hand,  my  very 
skin  is  dl  ablaze;  I  cannot  stand  and  my  mind  seems  to  wander. 
(31)  Krishna,  adverse  omens  too  I  see,  nor  can  I  discern  aught  good 
in  striking  down  in  battle  mine  own  folk.  (32)  Krishna,  I  do  not 
long  for  victory  nor  for  the  kingdom  nor  yet  for  things  of  pleasure. 
What  should  I  do  with  a  kingdom?  What  with  enjoyments  or 
[even]  with  life?  (33)  Those  for  whose  sake  we  covet  kingdom. 
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enjoyments,  things  of  pleasure,  stand  [here  arrayed]  for  battle, 
surrendering  life  and  wealth — (34)  teachers,  fathers,  sons,  and 
grandsires  too;  uncles,  fathers-in-law,  grandsons,  brothers-in- 
law— kinsmen  all.  (35)  Krishna,  though  they  should  slay  [me], 
yet  would  not  I  slay  them,  not  for  the  dominion  over  the  three 
worlds,  how  much  less  for  the  earth  [alone]!  (36)  Should  we 
slaughter  Dhritarashtra’s  sons,  Krishna,  what  sweetness  then  is 
ours?  Evil,  and  only  evil,  would  come  to  dwell  with  us,  should  we 
slay  them,  hate  us  as  they  may.  (37)  Therefore  we  have  no  right 
to  kill  the  sons  of  Dhritarashtra  and  their  kin.  For,  Krishna,  were 
we  to  lay  low  our  own  folk,  how  could  we  be  happy?  (38)  And 
even  if,  bereft  of  sense  by  greed,  they  cannot  see  that  to  ruin 
a  family  is  wickedness  and  to  break  one’s  word  a  crime,  (39)  how 
should  we  not  be  wise  enough  to  shun  this  evil  thing,  for  we 
clearly  see  that  to  ruin  a  family  is  wickedness.  (40)  Once  the 
family  is  ruined,  the  primeval  family  laws  collapse.  Once  law  is 
destroyed,  then  lawlessness  overwhelms  all  [that  is  known  as] 
family.  (41)  "With  lawlessness  triumphant,  Krishna,  the  family’s 
women  are  debauched;  once  the  women  are  debauched,  there  will 
be  a  mixing  of  caste.  (42)  The  mixing  of  caste  leads  to  hell — [the 
hell  prepared]  for  those  who  wreck  the  family  and  for  the  family 
[so  wrecked].  So  too  their  ancestors  fall  down  [to  hell],  cheated 
of  their  offerings  of  food  and  drink.  (43)  These  evil  ways  of  men 
who  wreck  the  family,  [these  evil  ways]  that  cause  the  mixing  of 
caste,  [these  evil  ways]  bring  caste-law  to  naught  and  the  eternal 
family  laws.  (44)  A  sure  abode  in  hell  there  is  for  men  who  bring 
to  naught  the  family  laws:  so,  Krishna,  have  we  heard.  (45)  Ah! 
Ah !  so  are  we  [really]  bent  on  committing  a  monstrous  evil  deed  ? 
intent  as  we  are  on  slaughtering  our  own  folk  because  we  lust  for 
the  sweets  of  sovereignty.  (46)  O  let  the  sons  of  Dhritarashtra, 
arms  in  hand,  slay  me  in  battle  though  I,  unarmed  myself,  will 
offer  no  defence;  therein  were  greater  happiness  for  me.’ 

(47)  So  sajring  Arjuna  sat  down  upon  the  chariot-seat  [though] 
battle  [had  begun],  let  slip  his  bow  and  arrows,  his  mind  distraught 
with  grief. 


CHAPTER  II 


Krishna  Protests 

Sanjaya  said: 

(1)  To  him  thus  in  compassion  plunged,  his  eyes  distraught  and 
filled  with  tears,  [to  him]  desponding  Krishna  spoke  these  words: 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(2)  Whence  comes  this  faintness  on  you  [now]  at  this  crisis- 
hour?  This  ill  beseems  a  noble,  wins  none  a  heavenly  state,  [but] 
brings  dishonour,  Arjuna.  (3)  Play  not  the  eunuch,  son  of  Pritha, 
for  this  ill  beseems  you:  give  up  this  vile  faint-heartedness. 
Stand  up,  chastiser  of  your  foes ! 

will  not  Fight' 

Arjuna  said: 

(4)  Krishna,  how  can  I  fight  Bhishma  and  Drona  in  battle,  [how 
assail  them]  with  [my]  arrows?  for  they  are  worthy  of  respect. 
(5)  For  better  were  it  here  on  earth  to  eat  a  beggar’s  food  than  to 
slay  [our]  teachers  of  great  dignity.  Were  I  to  slay  [my]  teachers, 
ambitious  though  they  be,  then  should  I  be  eating  blood-sullied 
food.  (6)  Besides  we  do  not  know  which  is  for  us  the  better  part, 
whether  that  we  should  win  the  victory  or  that  they  should 
conquer  us.  There  facing  us  stand  Dhritarashtra’s  sons.  Should 
we  kill  them,  we  should  hardly  wish  to  live.  (7)  My  very  being  is 
oppressed  with  compassion’s  harmful  taint.  With  mind  perplexed 
concerning  right  [and  wrong]  I  ask  you  which  is  the  better  course? 
Tell  me  [and  let  your  words  be]  definite  [and  clear].  I  am  your 
pupil  and  put  all  my  trust  in  you.  So  teach  me.  (8)  For  I  cannot  see 
what  could  dispel  my  grief,  [this]  parching  of  the  senses,  not 
though  on  earth  I  were  to  win  a  prosperous,  unrivalled  empire  or 
sovereignty  over  the  gods  themselves. 

Sanjaya  said: 

(9)  These  [were  the  words  that]  Arjuna  addressed  to  Krishna, 
and  then  he  said  to  him:  T  will  not  fight !’  And  having  spoken  held 
his  peace. 
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(lo)  [Standing]  between  the  two  armies,  Krishna,  faintly 
smiling,  spoke  these  words  to  Arjuna  in  his  [deep]  despondency. 


The  Blessed  Lord  said: 


(11)  You  sorrow  for  men  who  do  not  need  your  sorrow  and  [yet] 
speak  words  that  [in  part]  are  wise.  Wise  men  do  not  sorrow  for  the 
living  or  the  dead. 

The  Undying  Self 

(12)  Never  was  there  a  time  when  I  was  not,  nor  you,  nor  yet 
these  princes,  nor  will  there  be  a  time  when  we  shall  cease  to  be — 
all  of  us  hereafter.  (13)  Just  as  in  this  body  the  embodied  [self] 
must  pass  through  childhood,  youth,  and  old  age,  so  too  [at  death] 
will  it  assume  another  body:  in  this  a  thoughtful  man  is  not  per¬ 
plexed.  (14)  But  contacts  with  the  objects  of  sense  give  rise  to  heat 
and  cold,  pleasure  and  pain:  they  come  and  go,  impermanent. 
Put  up  with  them  [then],  Arjuna.  (15)  For  wise  men  there  are, 
the  same  in  pleasure  as  in  pain,  whom  these  [contacts]  leave  un¬ 
daunted  :  such  are  conformed  to  immortality. 

(16)  Of  what  is  not  there  is  no  becoming;  of  what  is  there  is  no 
ceasing  to  be:  for  the  boundary-line  between  these  two  is  seen  by 
men  who  see  things  as  they  really  are.  (17)  Yes,  indestructible 
[alone]  is  That — know  this — by  which  this  whole  universe  was 
spun:  no  one  can  bring  destruction  on  That  which  does  not  pass 
away.  (18)  Finite,  they  say,  are  these  [our]  bodies  [indwelt]  by  an 
eternal  embodied  [self], — [for  this  self  is]  indestructible,  incom¬ 
mensurable.  Fight  then,  scion  of  Bharata.  (19)  Who  thinks  this 
[self]  can  be  a  slayer,  who  thinks  that  it  can  be  slain,  both  these 
have  no  [right]  knowledge:  it  does  not  slay  nor  is  it  slain. 
(20)  Never  is  it  born  nor  dies;  never  did  it  come  to  be  nor  will  it 
ever  come  to  be  again:  unborn,  eternal,  everlasting  is  this  [self], — 
primeval.  It  is  not  slain  when  the  body  is  slain.  (21)  If  a  man 
knows  it  as  indestructible,  eternal,  unborn,  never  to  pass  away, 
how  and  whom  can  he  cause  to  be  slain  or  slay  ?  (22)  As  a  man  casts 
off  his  worn-out  clothes  and  takes  on  other  new  ones,  so  does  the 
embodied  [self]  cast  off  its  worn-out  bodies  and  enters  other  new 
ones.  (23)  Weapons  do  not  cut  it  nor  does  fire  burn  it,  the  waters 
do  not  wet  it  nor  does  the  wind  dry  it.  (24)  Uncuttable,  unburnable, 
unwettable,  undryable  it  is — eternal,  roving  everywhere,  firm-set, 
immoved,  primeval.  (25)  Unmanifest,  unthinkable,  immutable  is 
it  called:  then  realize  it  thus  and  do  not  grieve  [about  it]. 
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(26)  And  even  if  you  think  that  it  is  constantly  [re-]born  and 
constantly  [re-]dies,  even  so  you  grieve  for  it  in  vain.  (27)  For  sure 
is  the  death  of  all  that  is  born,  sure  is  the  birth  of  all  that  dies:  so 
in  a  matter  that  no  one  can  prevent  you  have  no  cause  to  grieve. 

(28)  Unmanifest  are  the  beginnings  of  contingent  beings,  mani¬ 
fest  their  middle  course,  unmanifest  again  their  ends :  what  cause 
for  mourning  here  ? 

(29)  By  a  rare  privilege  may  someone  behold  it,  and  by  a  rare 
privilege  indeed  may  another  tell  of  it,  and  by  a  rare  privilege  may 
such  another  hear  it,  yet  even  having  heard  there  is  none  that 
knows  it.  (30)  Never  can  this  embodied  [self]  be  slain  in  the  body 
of  anyone  [at  all]:  and  so  you  have  no  need  to  grieve  for  any 
contingent  being. 

Caste  Duty  and  Honour 

(31)  Likewise  consider  your  own  [caste-]duty,  then  too  you  have 
no  cause  to  quail;  for  better  than  a  fight  prescribed  by  law  is 
nothing  for  a  man  of  the  princely  class.  (32)  Happy  the  warriors 
indeed  who  become  involved  in  such  a  war  as  this,  presented  by 
pure  chance  and  opening  the  doors  of  paradise.  (33)  But  if  you 
will  not  wage  this  war  prescribed  by  [your  caste-]duty,  then,  by 
casting  off  both  duty  and  honour,  you  will  bring  evil  on  yourself. 
(34)  And  [all]  creatures  will  recount  your  dishonour  which  will  never 
pass  away;  and  dishonour  in  a  man  well  trained  [to  honour  is  an 
evil]  surpassing  death.  (35)  ‘From  fear  he  fled  the  battlefield’ — 
so  will  they  think  of  you,  the  mighty  charioteers.  Greatly  esteemed 
by  them  before,  you  will  bring  contempt  upon  yourself.  (36)  And 
many  a  word  that  is  better  left  unsaid  will  such  men  say  who  wish 
you  ill,  disputing  your  capacity.  What  could  cause  [you]  greater 
pain  than  this?  (37)  If  you  are  slain,  paradise  is  yours,  and  if  you 
gain  the  victory,  yours  is  the  earth  to  enjoy.  Stand  up,  then,  son  of 
KuntI,  resolute  for  the  fight. 

Be  the  Same  in  All  Things 

(38)  Hold  pleasure  and  pain,  profit  and  loss,  victory  and  defeat 
to  be  the  same:  then  brace  yourself  for  the  fight.  So  will  you  bring 
no  evil  on  yourself. 

The  SouVs  Practice  of  Contemplation 

(39)  This  wisdom  {buddhi)  has  [now]  been  revealed  to  you  in 
theory;  listen  now  to  how  it  should  be  practised.  If  you  are 
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controlled  by  the  soul  (buddhyayukto),  you  will  put  away  the  bondage 
that  is  inherent  in  [all]  works.  (40)  Herein  no  effort  goes  to  seed 
nor  is  there  any  slipping  back:  even  a  very  little  of  this  discipline 
{dhartna)  will  protect  [you]  from  great  peril. 

(41)  The  essence  of  the  soul  is  will  and  it  is  really  single,  but 
many-branched  and  infinite  are  the  souls  of  men  devoid  of  will. 

Vedic  Religion 

(42-^)  The  essence  of  the  soul  is  will — [but  the  souls]  of  men 
who  cling  to  pleasure  and  to  power,  their  minds  seduced  by  flowery 
words,  are  not  attuned  to  enstasy.  Such  men  give  vent  to  flowery 
words,  lacking  discernment,  delighting  in  the  Veda's  lore,  saying 
there  is  naught  else.  Desire  is  their  essence,  paradise  their  goal — 
their  words  preach  [re-]birth  as  the  fruit  of  works  and  expatiate 
about  the  niceties  of  ritual  by  which  pleasure  and  power  can  be 
achieved.  (45)  [All  Nature  is  made  up  of]  the  three  ‘constituents’: 
these  are  the  Veda’s  goal.  Have  done  with  them,  Arjuna:  have  done 
with  [all]  dualities,  stand  ever  firm  on  Goodness.  Think  not  of 
gain  or  keepmg  the  thing  gained,  but  be  yourself!  (46)  As  much 
use  as  there  is  in  a  water-tank  flooded  with  water  on  every  side, 
so  much  is  there  in  all  the  Vedas  for  the  Brahman  who  discerns. 

Action  is  Arjuna! s  Duty 

(47)  [But]  work  alone  is  your  proper  business,  never  the  fruits 
[it  may  produce];  let  not  your  motive  be  the  fruit  of  works  nor 
your  attachment  to  [mere]  worklessness.  (48)  Stand  fast  in  Yoga, 
surrendering  attachment;  in  success  and  failure  be  the  same  and 
then  get  busy  with  your  works.  Yoga  means  ‘sameness-and- 
indifference’. 

The  SouVs  Practice  of  Contemplation  again 

(49)  For  lower  far  is  [the  path  of]  active  work  [for  its  own  sake] 
than  the  spiritual  exercise  of  the  soul  {buddhi-yoga).  Seek  refuge 
in  the  soul!  How  pitiful  are  they  whose  motive  is  the  fruit  [of 
works]  !  (50)  Whoso  performs  spiritual  exercise  with  the  soul 
{buddhi-yuktd^  discards  here  [and  now]  both  good  and  evil  works: 
brace  yourself  then  for  [this]  Yoga;  for  Yoga  is  [also]  skill  in  [per¬ 
forming]  works.  (51)  For  those  wise  men  who  are  integrated  by  the 
soul  {bud^i-yukta),  who  have  renounced  the  fruit  that  is  born  of 
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works,  these  will  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  [re-]birth  and  fare 
to  that  region  that  knows  no  ill.  (52)  When  your  soul  passes  beyond 
delusion’s  turbid  quicksands,  then  will  you  learn  disgust  for 
what  has  been  heard  [ere  now]  and  for  what  may  yet  be  heard. 

(53)  WTien  your  soul,  by  scripture  once  bewildered,  stands  motion¬ 
less  and  still,  immovable  in  enstasy,  then  will  you  attain  to  same- 
ness-and-indifference  (yoga). 


The  Man  of  Steady  Wisdom 

Arjuna  said: 

(54)  What  is  the  mark  of  the  man  of  steady  wisdom  immersed 
in  enstasy  ?  How  does  he  speak,  this  man  of  steadied  thought  ?  How 
sit?  How  walk? 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(55)  When  a  man  puts  from  him  all  desires  that  prey  upon  the 
mind,  himself  contented  in  self  alone,  then  is  he  called  a  man  of 
steady  wisdom.  (56)  W^ose  mind  is  undismayed  [though  beset] 
by  many  a  sorrow,  who  for  pleasures  has  no  further  longing,  from 
whom  all  passion,  fear,  and  wrath  have  fled,  such  a  man  is  called 
a  man  of  steadied  thought,  a  silent  sage.  (57)  Who  has  no  love  for 
any  thing,  who  rejoices  not  at  whatever  good  befalls  him  nor  hates 
the  bad  that  comes  his  way — ^firm-stablished  is  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  man.  (58)  And  when  he  draws  in  on  every  side  his  senses  from 
their  proper  objects  as  a  tortoise  [might  draw  in]  its  limbs — ^firm- 
stablished  is  the  wisdom  of  such  a  man. 

(59)  For  the  embodied  [self]  who  eats  no  more  objects  of  sense 
must  disappear — ^save  only  the  [recollected]  flavour — and  that  too 
must  vanish  at  the  vision  of  the  highest.  (60)  And  yet  however 
much  a  wise  man  strive,  the  senses’  tearing  violence  may  seduce 
his  mind  by  force. 

(61)  Let  him  sit,  curbing  them  all,  integrated  (yukta),  intent  on 
Me:  for  firmly  established  is  that  man’s  wisdom  whose  senses  are 
subdued. 

(62)  Let  a  man  [but]  think  of  the  objects  of  sense — ^attachment 
to  them  is  born:  from  attachment  springs  desire,  from  desire  is 
anger  born.  (63)  From  anger  comes  bewilderment,  from  bewilder¬ 
ment  wandering  of  the  mind,  from  wandering  of  the  mind 
destruction  of  the  soul:  once  the  soul  is  destroyed  the  man  is  lost. 

(64)  But  he  who  roves  among  the  objects  of  sense,  his  senses 
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subdued  to  self  and  disjoined  from  passion  and  hate,  and  who  is 
self-possessed  [himself],  draws  nigh  to  calm  serenity.  (65)  And 
from  him  thus  becalmed  all  sorrows  flee  away:  for  once  his 
thoughts  are  calmed,  his  soul  stands  firmly  [in  its  ground]. 

(66)  The  man  who  is  not  integrated  has  no  soul,  in  him  there 
is  no  development:  for  the  man  who  does  not  develop  there 
is  no  peace.  Whence  should  there  be  joy  to  a  peaceless  man? 
(67)  Hither  and  thither  the  senses  rove,  and  when  the  mind  is 
attuned  to  them,  it  sweeps  away  [whatever  of]  wisdom  a  man  may 
possess,  as  the  wind  [sweeps  away]  a  ship  on  the  water.  (68)  And 
so  whose  senses  are  withheld  from  the  objects  proper  to  them, 
wherever  he  may  be,  firm-stablished  is  the  wisdom  of  such  a  man. 

(69)  In  what  for  all  [other]  folk  is  night,  therein  is  the  man  of 
self-restraint  [wide-]awake.  When  all  [other]  folk  are  awake,  that 
is  night  for  the  sage  who  sees.  (70)  As  the  waters  flow  into  the  sea, 
full  filled,  whose  ground  remains  unmoved,  so  too  do  all  desires 
flow  into  [the  heart  of]  man :  and  such  a  man  wins  peace — ^not  the 
desirer  of  desires.  (71)  The  man  who  puts  away  all  desires  and 
roams  around  from  longing  freed,  who  does  not  think.  This  I  am’, 
or  This  is  mine’,  draws  near  to  peace.  (72)  This  is  the  fixed,  still 
state  of  Brahman;  he  who  wins  through  to  this  is  nevermore 
perplexed.  Standing  therein  at  the  time  of  death,  to  Nirvana  that 
is  Brahman  too  he  goes. 


CHAPTER  III 


Why? 

Arjuna  said: 

(i)  If  you  think  that  [the  contemplative  life  of]  the  soul  is 
a  loftier  [course]  than  [the  mere  performance  of]  acts,  then  why 
do  you  command  me  to  do  a  cruel  deed  ?  (2)  You  confuse  my  soul 
[and  intellect],  or  so  it  seems,  with  distinctly  muddled  words:  so 
tell  me  with  authority  the  one  [simple  way]  whereby  I  can  attain 
the  better  part. 

Work  and  Bodily  Life  are  Inseparable 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(3)  Of  old  did  I  proclaim  the  twofold  law  [that  holds  sway]  in 
this  world — ^for  men  of  theory  the  spiritual  exercise  {yoga)  of 
wisdom,  for  men  of  action  the  spiritual  exercise  through  works. 

(4)  Not  by  leaving  works  undone  does  a  man  win  freedom  from 
[the  bond  of]  works,  nor  by  renunciation  alone  can  he  win  per¬ 
fection’s  prize.  (5)  For  not  for  a  moment  can  a  man  stand  still  and 
do  no  work,  for  every  man  is  powerless  and  made  to  work  by  the 
constituents  born  of  Nature.  (6)  Whoso  controls  his  limbs  through 
which  he  acts  but  sits  remembering  in  his  mind  sense-objects, 
deludes  [him]self:  he  is  called  a  hypocrite,  (7)  But  more  excellent 
is  he  who  with  the  mind  controls  those  limbs  (or  senses)  and 
through  these  limbs  [themselves]  by  which  he  acts  embarks  on  the 
spiritual  exercise  of  works,  remaining  detached  the  while, 

(8)  Do  the  work  that  is  prescribed  [for  you],  for  to  work  is 
better  than  to  do  no  work  at  all;  for  without  working  you  will  not 
succeed  even  in  keeping  your  body  in  good  repair.  (9)  This  world  is 
bound  by  bonds  of  work  save  where  that  work  is  done  for  sacrifice. 
Work  to  this  end  then,  Arjuna,  from  [all]  attachment  freed. 

Sacrifice 

(10)  Of  old  the  Lord  of  Creatures  said,  emitting  creatures  and 
with  them  sacrifice:  ‘By  this  shall  ye  prolong  your  lineage,  let 
this  be  to  you  the  cow  that  yields  the  milk  of  all  that  ye  desire. 
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(i  i)  With  this  shall  ye  sustain  the  gods  so  that  the  gods  may  sustain 
you  [in  return].  Sustaining  one  another  [thus]  ye  shall  achieve  the 
highest  good.  {12)  For,  [so]  sustained  by  sacrifice  the  gods  will 
give  you  the  food  of  your  desire.  Whoso  enjoys  their  gift  yet  gives 
them  nothing  [in  return]  is  a  thief,  no  more  nor  less.* 

(13)  Good  men  who  eat  the  leavings  of  the  sacrifice  are  freed 
from  every  taint,  but  evil  are  they  and  evil  do  they  eat  who  cook 
[only]  for  their  own  sakes. 

(14)  From  food  do  [all]  contingent  beings  derive  and  food 
derives  from  rain;  rain  derives  from  sacrifice  and  sacrifice  from 
works.  (15)  From  Brahman  work  arises,  know  this,  and  Brahman 
is  born  from  the  Imperishable ;  therefore  is  Brahman,  penetrating 
everywhere,  forever  based  on  sacrifice,  (i6)  So  was  the  wheel  in 
motion  set:  and  whoso  here  fails  to  match  his  turning  [with  the 
turning  of  the  wheel],  living  an  evil  life,  the  senses  his  pleasure- 
ground,  lives  out  his  life  in  vain* 


Satisfaction  in  Self  alone 

(17)  Nay,  let  a  man  take  pleasure  in  self  alone,  in  self  his  satis¬ 
faction  find,  in  self  alone  content:  [for  then]  there  is  naught  he 
needs  to  do.  (18)  In  works  done  and  works  undone  on  earth  he  has 
no  interest — no  [interest]  in  all  contingent  beings:  on  such 
interest  he  does  not  depend. 

Act  without  Attachment  as  God  does 

(19)  Therefore  detached,  perform  unceasingly  the  works  that 
must  be  done,  for  the  man  detached  who  labours  on  to  the  highest 
must  win  through.  (20)  For  only  by  working  on  did  Janaka  and  his 
like  attain  perfection’s  prize.  Or  if  again  you  consider  the  welfare 
[and  coherence]  of  the  world,  then  you  should  work  [and  act], 

(21)  Whatever  the  noblest  does,  that  too  will  others  do:  the 
standard  that  he  sets  all  the  world  will  follow,  (22)  In  the  three 
worlds  there  is  nothing  that  I  need  do,  nor  an5rthing  unattained 
that  I  need  to  gain,  yet  work  [is  the  element]  in  which  I  move. 
(23)  For  if  I  were  not  tirelessly  to  busy  Myself  with  works,  then 
would  men  everywhere  follow  in  my  footsteps,  (24)  If  I  were  not 
to  do  my  work,  these  worlds  would  fall  to  ruin,  and  I  should  be 
a  worker  of  confusion,  destroying  these  [my]  creatures. 

(25)  As  witless  [fools]  perform  their  works  attached  to  the  work 
[they  do],  so,  unattached,  should  the  wise  man  do,  longing  to  bring 
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about  the  welfare  [and  coherence]  of  the  world.  (26)  Let  not 
a  wise  man  split  the  soul  of  witless  men  attached  to  work:  let  him 
encourage  all  [manner  of]  works,  himself  though  busy,  acting  as 
an  integrated  (yukta)  man. 


Material  Nature  is  the  sole  Real  Agent 

(27)  It  is  material  Nature’s  [three]  constituents  that  do  all  works 
wherever  [works  are  done] ;  [but]  he  whose  self  is  by  the  ego  fooled 
thinks,  ‘It  is  I  who  do’.  (28)  But  he  who  knows  how  constituents 
and  works  are  parcelled  out  in  categories,  seeing  things  as  they 
are,  thinks  thus:  ‘Constituents  on  constituents  act’,  [and  thus 
thinking]  remains  unattached.  (29)  By  the  constituents  of  Nature 
fooled  are  men  attached  to  the  constituents’  works.  Such  men,  dull- 
witted,  only  know  in  part.  Let  not  the  knower  of  the  whole  upset 
[the  knower  of  the  part]. 

(30)  Cast  all  your  works  on  Me,  your  thoughts  [withdrawn]  in 
what  appertains  to  self;  have  neither  hope  nor  thought  that  ‘This 
is  mine’ :  cast  off  this  fever !  Fight ! 

(31)  Whatever  men  shall  practise  constantly  this  my  doctrine, 
firm  in  faith,  not  envying,  [not  cavilling,]  they  too  will  find  release 
from  works.  (32)  But  whoso  refuses  to  perform  this  my  doctrine, 
envious  [yet  and  cavilling],  of  every  [form  of]  wisdom  fooled,  is 
lost,  the  witless  [dunce] !  Be  sure  of  that.  (33)  As  is  a  man’s  own 
nature,  so  must  he  act,  however  wise  he  be.  [All]  creatures  follow 
Nature:  what  will  repression  do? 

(34)  In  [all]  the  senses  passion  and  hate  are  seated,  [turned]  to 
their  proper  objects :  let  none  fall  victim  to  their  power,  for  these 
are  brigands  on  the  road. 

(35)  Better  one’s  own  duty  [to  perform],  though  void  of  merit, 
than  to  do  another’s  well:  better  to  die  within  [the  sphere  of] 
one’s  own  duty:  perilous  is  the  duty  of  other  men. 

Our  Enemy  Desire 

Arjuna  said: 

(36)  Then  by  what  impelled  does  [mortal]  man  do  evil  unwilling 
though  he  be  ?  He  is  driven  to  it  by  force,  or  so  it  seems  to  me. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(37)  Desire  it  is:  Anger  it  is — arising  from  the  constituent  of 
Passion — all  devouring,  mightily  wicked,  know  that  this  is  [your] 
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enemy  on  earth.  (38)  As  fire  is  swathed  in  smoke,  as  a  mirror  is 
[fouled]  by  grime,  as  an  embryo  is  all  covered  up  by  the  membrane 
envelope,  so  is  this  [world]  obscured  by  that.  (39)  This  is  the  wise 
man’s  eternal  foe;  by  this  is  wisdom  overcast,  whatever  form  it 
takes,  a  fire  insatiable.  (40)  Sense,  mind,  and  soul,  they  say,  are 
the  places  where  it  lurks ;  through  these  it  smothers  wisdom,  fooling 
the  embodied  [self].  (41)  Therefore  restrain  the  senses  first:  strike 
down  this  evil  thing ! — destroyer  alike  of  what  we  learn  from  holy 
books  and  what  we  learn  from  life. 

(42)  Exalted  are  the  senses,  or  so  they  say ;  higher  than  the  senses 
is  the  mind;  yet  higher  than  the  mind  the  soul:  what  is  beyond  the 
soul  is  he.  (43)  So  know  him  who  is  yet  higher  than  the  soul,  and 
make  firm  [this]  self  yourself.  Vanquish  the  enemy,  Arjuna!  [Swift 
is  he]  to  change  his  form,  and  hard  is  he  to  conquer. 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Divine  Incarnations 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(i)  This  changeless  mode  of  life  {yoga)  I  to  Vivasvat  [once] 
proclaimed;  to  Manu  Vivasvat  told  it,  and  Manu  to  Ikshvaku  told 
it  [again].  (2)  Thus  was  the  tradition  from  one  to  another  handed 
on,  the  royal  seers  came  to  know  it ;  [but]  in  the  long  course  of  time 
this  mode  of  life  here  was  lost.  (3)  This  is  the  same  primeval  mode 
of  life  that  I  preach  to  you  today;  for  you  are  loyal,  devoted 
(bhakta),  and  my  comrade,  and  this  is  the  highest  mystery. 

Arjuna  said: 

(4)  Later  is  your  birth,  earlier  Vivasvat’s:  how  should  I  under¬ 
stand  your  words  that  in  the  beginning  You  did  proclaim  it? 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(5)  Many  a  birth  have  I  passed  through,  and  [many  a  birth] 
have  you :  I  know  them  all  but  you  do  not.  (6)  Unborn  am  I,  change¬ 
less  is  my  Self,  of  [all]  contingent  beings  I  am  the  Lord !  Yet  by 
my  creative  energy  {tndyd)  I  consort  with  Nature — ^which  is 
mine — and  come  to  be  [in  time]. 

(7)  For  whenever  the  law  of  righteousness  withers  away  and 
lawlessness  arises,  then  do  I  generate  myself  [on  earth].  (8)  For 
the  protection  of  the  good,  for  the  destruction  of  evil-doers,  for 
the  setting  up  of  the  law  of  righteousness  I  come  into  being  age 
after  age. 

To  know  God  is  to  share  in  His  Mode  of  Being 

(9)  Who  knows  my  godly  birth  and  mode  of  operation  {karma) 
thus  as  they  really  are,  he,  his  body  left  behind,  is  never  born 
again:  he  comes  to  Me.  (10)  Many  are  they  who,  passion,  fear,  and 
anger  spent,  inhere  in  Me,  making  Me  their  sanctuary;  made  pure 
by  wisdom  and  hard  penances,  they  come  to  [share  in]  my  own 
mode  of  being,  (ii)  In  whatsoever  way  [devoted]  men  approach 
Me,  in  that  same  way  do  I  return  their  love.  [Whatever  their 
occupation  and]  wherever  they  may  be,  men  follow  in  my  footsteps. 
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Action  and  Inaction — Human  and  Divine 

(12)  Desiring  success  in  their  (ritual)  acts  men  worship  here  the 
gods;  for  swiftly  in  the  world  of  men  comes  success  engendered 
by  the  act  [itself], 

(13)  The  four-caste  system  did  I  generate  with  categories  of 
‘constituents’  and  works;  of  this  I  am  the  doer,  [the  agent,]— this 
know — [and  yet  I  am]  the  Changeless  One  who  does  not  do  [or 
act],  (14)  Works  can  never  affect  Me.  I  have  no  yearning  for  their 
fruits.  Whoso  should  know  that  this  is  how  I  am  will  never  be 
bound  by  works.  (15)  Knowing  this  the  ancients  too  did  work 
though  seeking  [all  the  while]  release  [from  temporal  life] :  so  do 
you  work  [and  act]  as  the  ancients  did  in  days  of  old. 

(16)  What  is  work?  What  worklessness ?  Herein  even  sages  are 
perplexed.  So  shall  I  preach  to  you  concerning  work;  and  once 
you  have  understood  my  words,  you  will  find  release  from  ill. 

(17)  For  a  man  must  understand  [the  nature]  of  work,  of  work  ill 
done,  and  worklessness  [all  three]:  profound  [indeed]  are  the 
ways  of  work. 

(18)  The  man  who  sees  worklessness  in  work  [itself],  and  work 
in  worklessness,  is  wise  among  his  fellows,  integrated,  performing 
every  work.  (19)  When  all  a  man’s  emprises  are  free  from  desire 
[for  fruit]  and  motive,  his  works  burnt  up  in  wisdom’s  fire,  then 
wrise  men  call  him  learned.  (20)  When  he  has  cast  off  [all]  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  fruits  of  worlK,  ever  content,  on  none  dependent, 
though  he  embarks  on  work  [himself],  in  fact  he  does  no  work  at 
all.  (21)  Nothing  hoping,  his  thought  and  self  controlled,  giving 
up  all  possessions,  he  only  does  such  work  as  is  needed  for  his 
body’s  maintenance,  and  so  he  avoids  defilement.  (22)  Content  to 
take  whatever  chance  may  bring  his  way,  surmounting  [all] 
dualities,  knowing  no  envy,  the  same  in  success  and  failure,  though 
working  [still]  he  is  not  bound.  (23)  Attachment  gone,  deliverance 
won,  his  thoughts  are  fixed  on  wisdom:  he  works  for  sacrifice 
[alone],  and  all  the  work  [he  ever  did]  entirely  melts  away. 

Works  as  Sacrifice 

(24)  The  offering  is  Brahman,  Brahman  the  [sacrificial]  ghee 
offered  by  Brahman  in  Brahman’s  fire:  who  sinks  himself  in  this 
[sacrificial]  act  which  is  Brahman,  to  Brahman  must  he  thereby 
go.  (25)  Some  adepts  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods  as  their  sole  object ; 
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in  the  fire  of  Brahman  others  offer  sacrifice  as  sacrifice  [which 
has  merit  in  itself].  (26)  Yet  others  offer  the  senses — hearing 
and  the  rest — in  the  fires  of  self-restraint;  others  the  senses’ 
proper  objects — sounds  and  the  like — in  the  fires  of  the  senses. 

(27)  Others  offer  up  all  works  of  sense  and  works  of  vital  breath  in 
the  fire  of  the  spiritual  exercise  of  self-control  kindled  by  wisdom. 

(28)  Some  offer  up  their  wealth,  some  their  hard  penances,  some 
spiritual  exercise,  and  some  again  make  study  and  knowledge  [of 
scripture]  their  sacrifice — religious  men  whose  vows  are  strict. 

(29)  Some  offer  the  in-breath  in  the  out-breath,  likewise  the  out- 
breath  in  the  in-breath,  checking  the  flow  of  both,  on  breath- 
control  intent.  (30)  Others  restrict  their  food  and  offer  up  breaths 
in  breaths.  All  these  know  the  [meaning  of]  sacrifice,  and  by 
sacrifice  [all]  their  defilements  are  made  away.  (31)  Eating  of  the 
leavings  of  the  sacrifice,  the  food  of  immortality,  they  come  to 
primeval  Brahman.  This  world  is  not  for  him  who  performs  no 
sacrifice — ^rauch  less  the  other  [world]. 

(32)  So,  many  and  various  are  the  sacrifices  spread  out  athwart 
the  mouth  of  Brahman.  They  spring  from  work,  all  of  them: 
be  sure  of  this;  for  once  you  know  this,  you  will  win  release. 

(33)  Better  than  the  sacrifice  of  wealth  is  the  sacrifice  of  wisdom. 
All  works  without  exception  in  wisdom  find  their  consummation. 

Transcendent  Wisdom 

(34)  Learn  to  know  this  by  humble  reverence  [of  the  wise],  by 
questioning,  by  service,  [for]  the  wise  who  see  things  as  they  really 
are  will  teach  you  wisdom.  (35)  Once  you  have  known  this  you  will 
never  ^ain  be  perplexed  as  you  are  now:  by  [knowing]  this  you 
will  behold  [all]  beings  in  [your]self — every  one  of  them — and 
then  in  Me. 

(36)  Even  though  you  were  the  very  worst  among  all  evil-doers, 
[yet  once  you  have  boarded]  wisdom’s  bark,  you  will  surmount  all 
[this]  tortuous  [stream  of  life].  (37)  As  a  kindled  fire  reduces  its 
fuel  to  ashes,  so  does  the  fire  of  wisdom  reduce  all  works  to  ashes. 
(38)  For  notWng  on  earth  resembles  wisdom  in  its  power  to  purify; 
and  this  in  time  a  man  himself  may  find  within  [him]self — a  man 
perfected  in  spiritual  exercise.  (39)  A  man  of  faith,  intent  on 
wisdom,  his  senses  [all]  restrained,  wins  wisdom;  and,  wisdom 
won,  he  will  come  right  soon  to  perfect  peace. 
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(40)  The  man,  unwise,  devoid  of  faith,  of  doubting  self,  must 
perish:  this  world  is  not  for  the  man  of  doubting  self,  nor  the  next 
[world]  nor  yet  happiness. 

(41)  Let  a  man  in  spiritual  exercise  [all]  works  renounce,  let 
him  by  wisdom  [all]  doubts  dispel,  let  him  be  himself,  and  then 
[whatever]  his  works  [may  be,  they]  will  never  bind  him  [more]. 

(42)  And  so  [take  up]  the  sword  of  wisdom  and  with  it  cut  this 
doubt  of  yours  (dimanah),  unwisdom*s  child,  still  lurking  in  your 
heart:  prepare  for  action  (yoga)  now,  stand  up! 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Unity  of  Theory  and  Practice — Renunciation  and 

Action 

Arjuna  said: 

(1)  ‘Renounce  [all]  works’:  [such  is  the  course]  you  recommend: 
and  then  again  [you  say]:  ‘Perform  them.’  Which  one  is  the  better 
of  the  two?  Tell  me  this  [in  clear,]  decisive  [words]. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(2)  Renouncing  works — performing  them  [as  spiritual  exer¬ 
cise] — both  lead  to  the  highest  goal;  but  of  the  two  to  engage  in 
works  is  more  excellent  than  to  renounce  them. 

(3)  This  is  the  mark  of  the  man  whose  renunciation  is  abiding: 
he  hates  not  nor  desires,  for,  devoid  of  all  dualities,  how  easily  is 
he  released  from  bondage. 

(4)  ‘There  must  be  a  difference  between  theory  and  practice’,  so 
say  the  simple-minded,  not  the  wise.  Apply  yourself  to  only  one 
whole-heartedly  and  win  the  fruit  of  both.  (5)  [True,]  the  men  of 
[contemplative]  theory  attain  a  [high]  estate,  but  that  [same  state] 
achieve  the  men  of  practice  {yoga)  too;  for  theory  and  practice  are 
all  one:  who  sees  [that  this  is  true],  he  sees  [indeed]. 

Transcending  Works  by  purifying  the  Self 

(6)  But  hard  to  attain  is  [true]  renunciation  without  [the  practice 
of  some]  spiritual  exercise:  the  sage  well  versed  in  spiritual 
exercise  (yoga-yukta)  right  soon  to  Brahman  comes.  (7)  Well 
versed  in  spiritual  exercise,  his  self  made  pure,  his  self  and  senses 
quelled,  his  self  become  the  [very]  self  of  every  contingent  being, 
though  working  still,  he  is  not  defiled. 

(8)  ‘Lo,  nothing  do  I  do’ :  so  thinks  the  integrated  man  (yukta) 
who  knows  things  as  they  really  are,  seeing  the  while  and  hearing, 
touching,  smelling,  eating,  walking,  sleeping,  breathing,  (9)  talk¬ 
ing,  evacuating,  grasping,  opening  and  shutting  the  eyes.  ‘The 
senses  are  busied  with  their  proper  objects:  [what  has  that  to  do 
with  me?’  This  is  the  way]  he  thinks. 
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(10)  And  on  he  works  though  he  has  [long]  renounced  attach¬ 
ment,  ascribing  his  works  to  Brahman;  [yet]  is  he  not  stained  by 
evil  as  a  lotus-petal  [is  not  stained]  by  water,  (ii)  With  body, 
mind,  soul,  and  senses  alone-and-isolated  [from  the  self]  do  men 
engaged  in  spiritual  exercise  {yogin)  engage  in  action  renouncing 
attachment  for  the  cleansing  of  the  self.  (12)  The  integrated  man, 
renouncing  the  fruit  of  works,  gains  an  abiding  peace:  the  man 
not  integrated,  whose  works  are  prompted  by  desire,  being 
attached  to  fruits,  is  bound. 


No  Agent  is  the  Self 

(13)  [And  so,]  all  works  renouncing  with  the  mind,  quietly  he 
sits  in  full  control — ^the  embodied  [self]  within  the  city  with  nine 
gates:  he  neither  works  nor  makes  another  work.  (14)  Neither 
agency  nor  worldly  works  does  [the  body’s]  lord  engender,  nor 
yet  the  bond  that  work  to  fruit  conjoins:  it  is  inherent  Nature  that 
initiates  the  action.  (15)  He  takes  not  on  the  good  and  evil  works 
of  anyone  at  all — [that]  all-pervading  lord.  By  ignorance  is  wisdom 
overspread;  thereby  are  creatures  fooled. 


The  Light  of  Wisdom 

(16)  But  some  there  are  whose  ignorance  of  self  by  wisdom  is 
destroyed.  Their  wisdom,  like  the  sun,  illumines  that  [all-]highest. 

(17)  Souls  [bent  on]  that,  selves  [bent  on]  that,  with  that  their  aim 
and  that  their  aspiration,  they  stride  [along  the  path]  from  which 
there  is  no  return,  [all]  taints  by  wisdom  washed  away. 


Brahman  and  Nirvana 

(18)  [These]  wise  ones  see  the  self  same  thing  in  a  Brahman  wise 
and  courteous  as  in  a  cow  or  an  elephant,  nay,  as  in  a  dog  or  out- 
caste.  (19)  While  yet  in  this  world  they  have  overcome  [the  process 
of]  emanation  [and  decay],  for  their  minds  are  stilled  in  that- 
which-is-ever-the-same:  for  devoid  of  imperfection  and  ever-the- 
same  is  Brahman:  therefore  in  Brahman  [stilled]  they  stand. 
(20)  Winning  some  pleasant  thing  [the  sage]  will  not  rejoice,  nor 
shrink  disquietened  when  the  unpleasant  comes  his  way:  steadfast- 
and-still  his  soul,  [all]  unconfused,  he  will  know  Brahman,  in  Brah¬ 
man  [stilled]  he’ll  stand.  (21)  [His]  self  detached  from  contacts  with 
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the  outside  world,  in  [himjself  he  finds  his  joy,  [his]  self  in  Brahman 
integrated  by  spiritual  exercise  {brahna^yoga-ytikf  atma)y  he  finds 
unfailing  joy.  (22)  For  the  pleasures  men  derive  from  contacts 
assuredly  give  rise  to  pain,  having  a  beginning  and  an  end.  In 
these  a  wise  man  takes  no  delight.  (23)  Only  the  man  who  [remains] 
in  this  world  and,  before  he  is  released  from  the  body,  can  stand 
fast  against  the  onset  of  desire  and  anger,  is  [truly]  integrated, 
[truly]  happy.  (24)  His  joy  within,  his  bliss  within,  his  light  within, 
the  man  who-is-integrated-in-spiritual-exercise  {yogin)  becomes 
Brahman  and  draws  nigh  to  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too. 
(25)  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too  win  seers  in  whom  [all]  taint- 
of-imperfection  is  destroyed;  their  doubts  dispelled,  with  self 
controlled,  they  take  their  pleasure  in  the  weal  of  all  contingent 
beings.  (26)  Around  these  holy  men  whose  thoughts  are  [fast] 
controlled,  estranged  from  anger  and  desire,  knowing  [at  last]  the 
self,  fares  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too.  (27)  [All]  contact  with 
things  outside  he  puts  away,  fixing  his  gaze  between  the  eyebrows ; 
inward  and  outward  breaths  he  makes  the  same  as  they  pass  up 
and  down  the  nostrils.  (28)  With  senses,  mind,  and  soul  restrained, 
the  silent  sage,  on  deliverance  intent,  who  has  forever  banished 
fear,  anger,  and  desire,  is  truly  liberated. 

(29)  Knowing  Me  to  be  the  proper  object  of  sacrifice  and 
mortification,  great  Lord  of  all  the  worlds,  friend  of  all  contingent 
beings,  he  reaches  peace. 


CHAPTER  VI 


The  Unity  of  Renunciation  and  Spiritual  Exercise 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(i)  The  man  who  does  the  work  that  is  his  to  do,  yet  covets  not 
its  fruits,  he  it  is  who  at  once  renounces  and  yet  works  on  {yogin)y 
not  the  man  who  builds  no  sacrificial  fire  and  does  not  work, 
(2)  What  men  call  renunciation  is  also  spiritual  exercise  (yoga) :  you 
must  know  this.  For  without  renouncing  [all  set]  purpose  no  one 
can  engage  in  spiritual  exercise.  (3)  For  the  silent  sage  who  would 
climb  [the  ladder  of]  spiritual  exercise  works  are  said  to  be  the 
means;  but  for  that  same  [sage]  who  has  reached  the  state  of 
integration  (yoga)  they  say  quiescence  is  the  means.  (4)  For  when 
a  man  knows  no  attachment  to  objects  of  sense  or  to  the  deeds  [he 
does],  when  he  has  renounced  all  purpose,  then  has  he  reached  the 
state  of  integration,  or  so  they  say. 

The  Two  Selves  in  Man 

(5)  Raise  self  by  self,  let  not  the  self  droop  down;  for  self^s 
friend  is  self  indeed,  so  too  is  self  self's  enemy.  (6)  Self  is  the 
friend  to  the  self  of  him  whose  self  is  by  the  self  subdued;  but  for 
the  man  bereft  of  self  self  will  act  as  an  enemy  indeed. 


The  Spiritual  Self 

(7)  The  higher  self  of  the  self-subdued,  quietened,  is  rapt  in 
enstasy — ^in  cold  as  in  heat,  in  pleasure  as  in  pain,  likewise  in 
honour  and  disgrace.  (8)  With  self  content  in  wisdom  learnt  from 
holy  books  and  wisdom  learnt  from  life,  with  sense  subdued, 
sublime,  aloof  (kutastha),  [this]  athlete  of  the  spirit  (yogin) 
[stands] :  ‘Integrated  (yuktd)\  so  is  he  called;  the  same  to  him  are 
clods  of  earth,  stones,  gold.  (9)  Outstanding  is  he  whose  soul  views 
in  the  selfsame  way  friends,  comrades,  enemies,  those  indifferent, 
neutrals,  men  who  are  hateftil  and  those  who  are  his  kin — the  good 
and  the  evil  too. 
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spiritual  Exercise  and  its  Physical  Conditions 

(lo)  Let  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  ever  integrate  [himjself  standing 
in  a  place  apart,  alone,  his  thoughts  and  self  restrained,  devoid  of 
[earthly]  hope,  possessing  nothing,  (ii)  Let  him  set  up  for 
[himjself  a  steady  seat  in  a  clean  place,  neither  too  high  nor  yet 
too  low,  bestrewn  with  cloth  or  hide  or  grass.  (12)  There  let  him 
sit  and  make  his  mind  a  single  point,  let  him  restrain  the  operations 
of  his  thought  and  senses  and  practise  integration  (yunjydd  yogam) 
to  purify  the  self.  (13)  [Remaining]  still,  let  him  keep  body,  head, 
and  neck  in  a  straight  line,  unmoving;  let  him  fix  his  eye  on  the 
tip  of  his  nose,  not  looking  round  about  him.  (14)  [There]  let  him 
sit,  [his]  self  all  stilled,  his  fear  all  gone,  firm  in  his  vow  of  chastity, 
his  mind  controlled,  his  thoughts  on  Me,  integrated,  [yet]  intent 
on  Me.  (15)  Thus  let  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  {yogin)  be  constant  in 
integrating  [himjself,  his  mind  restrained;  then  will  he  approach 
that  peace  which  has  Nirvana  as  its  end  and  which  subsists  in  Me. 

(16)  But  [this]  spiritual  exercise  is  not  for  him  who  eats  too 
much,  nor  yet  for  him  who  does  not  eat  at  all,  nor  for  him  who  is 
all  too  prone  to  sleep,  nor  yet  for  him  who  [always]  stays  awake. 

(17)  [Rather]  is  [this]  way  of  integration  (yoga)  for  him  who 
knows-the-mean  (yukta)  in  food  and  recreation,  who  knows-the- 
mean  in  his  deeds  and  gestures,  who  knows-the-mean  in  sleeping 
as  in  waking;  [this]  practice-of-the-mean  (yoga)  [it  is]  that 
slaughters  pain. 

(18)  When  thought,  held  well  in  check,  is  stilled  in  self  alone, 
then  is  a  man  from  longing  freed  though  all  desires  assail  him :  then 
do  men  call  him  ‘integrated*.  (19)  As  a  lamp  might  stand  in  a  wind¬ 
less  place,  unflickering — ^this  likeness  has  been  heard  of  such 
athletes  of  the  spirit  (yogin)  who  control  their  thought  and  practise 
integration  of  the  self. 

The  Goal  of  Spiritual  Exercise 

(20)  When  thought  by  spiritual  exercise  is  checked  and  comes  to 
rest,  and  when  of  [onejself  one  sees  the  self  in  self  and  finds 
content  therein,  (21)  that  is  the  utmost  joy  which  transcends  [all 
things  of]  sense  and  which  soul  [alone]  can  grasp.  When  he  knows 
this  and  [knowing  it]  stands  still,  moving  not  an  inch  from  the 
reality  [he  sees],  (22)  he  wins  a  prize  beyond  all  others — or  so  he 
thinks.  Therein  he  [firmly]  stands,  unmoved  by  any  suffering. 
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however  grievous  it  may  be.  (23)  This  he  should  know  is  what  is 
meant  by  ‘spiritual  exercise’  (yoga)^ — ^the  unlinking  of  the  link  with 
suffering-and-pain.  This  is  the  act-of-integration  (yoga)  that  must 
be  brought  about  with  [firm]  resolve  and  mind  all  undismayed. 
(24)  Let  him  renounce  all  desires  whose  origin  lies  in  the  will — 
all  of  them  without  remainder ;  let  him  restrain  in  every  way  by 
mind  alone  the  senses’  busy  throng.  (25)  By  soul  held  fast  in  stead¬ 
fastness  he  must  make  the  mind  [too]  subsist  in  the  self;  then  little 
by  little  will  he  come  to  rest;  he  must  think  of  nothing  at  all. 
(26)  Wherever  the  fickle  mind  unsteady  roves  around,  from  thence 
[the  soul,  buddhi]  will  bring  it  back  and  subject  it  to  the  self.  (27)  For 
upon  this  athlete  of  the  spirit  whose  mind  is  stilled  the  highest 
joy  descends:  [all]  passion  laid  to  rest,  free  from  [all]  stain, 
Brahman  he  becomes.  (28)  [And]  thus  [all]  flaws  transcending, 
the  athlete  of  the  spirit,  constant  in  integrating  [him]self,  with 
ease  attains  unbounded  joy.  Brahman’s  [saving]  touch.  (29)  With 
self  integrated  by  spiritual  exercise  {yoga-yukV  dtma)  [now]  he 
sees  the  self  in  all  beings  standing,  all  beings  in  the  self:  the  same 
in  everything  he  sees. 

(30)  Who  sees  Me  everywhere,  who  sees  the  All  in  Me,  for  him 
I  am  not  lost,  nor  is  he  lost  to  Me.  (31)  Who  standing  firm  on  unity 
communes-in-love  {bhaj~)  with  Me  as  abiding  in  all  beings,  in 
whatever  state  he  be,  that  athlete  of  the  spirit  abides  in  Me. 
(32)  By  analogy  with  self  who  sees  the  same  [Brahman]  every¬ 
where,  be  it  as  pleasure  or  as  pain,  he  is  the  highest  athlete  of  the 
spirit,  or  so  men  think. 

Arjuna^s  Inadequacy 

Arjuna  said: 

(33)  So  fickle  [is  my  mind]  that  I  cannot  descry  this  still,  firm- 
stablished  state  of  this  spiritual  exercise  which  You  have  preached 
as  ‘being  the  same  [in  everything]’.  (34)  For  fickle  is  the  mind, 
impetuous,  exceeding  strong:  how  difficult  to  curb  it!  As  difficult 
as  to  curb  the  wind,  I  would  say. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(35)  Herein  there  is  no  doubt,  hard  is  the  mind  to  curb  and 
fickle,  but  by  untiring  effort  and  by  transcending  passion  it  can 
be  held  in  check.  (36)  Hard  to  come  by  is  this  integrated  state 
{yoga)  by  one  whose  self  is  not  restrained;  this  [too]  I  think;  but 
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a  man  who  strives,  his  self  controlled,  can  win  it  if  he  but  use  [the 
appropriate]  means. 

Justijication  by  Faith 

Arjuna  said: 

(37)  [Suppose]  a  man  of  faith  should  strive  in  vain,  his  restless 
mind  shying  away  from  spiritual  exercise  (yoga):  he  fails  to  win 
the  perfect  prize  of  integration  (yoga) — ^what  path  does  he  tread 
[then]?  (38)  Does  he,  both  objects  unachieved,  come  crashing 
down  and  perish  like  a  riven  cloud,  his  [firm]  foundation  gone, 
bemused  on  Brahman’s  path?  (39)  Krishna,  this  doubt  You  can 
dispel  for  me  so  that  none  of  it  remains,  for  there  seems  to  be  no 
other  who  can  dispel  this  doubt  [of  mine]. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(40)  Not  in  this  world  nor  in  the  next  is  such  a  man  destroyed- 
or-lost:  for  no  doer  of  fair  works  will  tread  an  evil  path,  my  friend, 
no,  none  whatever.  (41)  The  worlds  of  doers  of  good  works  he’ll 
win  and  dwell  there  countless  years:  and  then  will  he  be  born 
again,  this  man  who  failed  in  spiritual  exercise,  in  the  house  of  holy 
men  by  fortune  blest.  (42)  Or  else  he  will  be  bom  in  a  family  of 
men  well-advanced-in-spiritual-exercise  (yogin),  possessed  of 
insight;  but  such  a  birth  as  this  on  earth  is  yet  harder  to  obtain. 

(43)  There  is  he  united  with  the  soul  as  it  had  matured  in  his 
former  body;  and  once  again  he  strives  to  win  perfection’s  prize. 

(44)  By  [the  force  of]  that  same  struggle  he  had  waged  in  former 
times  he  is  carried  away  though  helpless  [of  himself];  for  even  he 
who  only  wants  to  know  what  integration  is,  transcends  that 
‘Brahman’  which  is  [no  more  than]  wordy  rites.  (45)  But  cleansed 
of  taint  [that]  athlete  of  the  spirit  strives  on  with  utmost  zeal, 
through  many,  many  births  [at  last]  perfected;  and  then  the 
highest  path  he  treads.  (46)  Higher  than  the  [mere]  ascetic  is  the 
athlete  of  the  spirit  held  to  be,  yes,  higher  than  the  man  of  wisdom, 
higher  than  the  man  of  works :  be,  then,  a  spiritual  athlete,  Arjuna ! 
(47)  But  of  all  athletes  of  the  spirit  the  man  of  faith  who  loves-and- 
honours  (bhaj-)  Me,  his  inmost  self  absorbed  in  Me — ^he  is  the  most 
fully  integrated:  this  do  I  believe. 


CHAPTER  VII 


The  Two  Natures  of  God 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(i)  Attach  your  mind  to  Me:  engaging  [still]  in  spiritual  exercise 
put  your  trust  in  Me:  [this  doing]  listen  how  you  may  come  to 
know  Me  in  my  entirety,  all  doubt  dispelled,  (2)  This  wisdom 
[derived  from  sacred  writ]  and  the  wisdom  [of  experience]  I  shall 
proclaim  to  you,  leaving  nothing  unsaid.  This  known,  never  again 
will  any  other  thing  that  needs  to  be  known  here  remain.  (3)  Among 
thousands  of  men  but  one,  maybe,  will  strive  for  [self-]perfection, 
and  even  among  [these]  athletes  who  have  won  perfection[’s 
crown]  but  one,  maybe,  will  come  to  know  Me  as  I  really  am. 

(4)  Eightfold  divided  is  my  Nature — ^thus:  earth,  water,  fire  and 
air,  space,  mind  and  also  soul — ^and  the  ego.  (5)  This  is  the  lower: 
but  other  than  this  I  have  a  higher  Nature;  this  too  must  you  know, 
[And  this  is  Nature]  developed  into  life  by  which  this  world  is 
kept  in  being.  (6)  To  all  beings  these  [two  Natures]  are  [as] 
a  womb ;  be  very  sure  of  this.  Of  this  whole  universe  the  origin 
and  the  dissolution  too  am  I.  (7)  Higher  than  I  there  is  nothing 
whatsoever:  on  Me  this  universe  is  strung  like  clustered  pearls 
upon  a  thread. 

Some  Essential  Attributes  of  God 
(8)  In  water  I  am  the  flavour,  in  sun  and  moon  the  light,  in  all 
the  Vedas  [the  sacred  syllable]  Om,  in  space  [I  am]  sound,  in  men 
[their]  manliness  am  I.  (9)  Pure  fragrance  in  the  earth  am  I,  flame’s 
onset  in  the  fire:  [and]  life  am  I  in  all  contingent  beings,  in 
ascetics  [their]  fierce  austerity.  (10)  ICnow  that  I  am  the  primeval 
seed  of  all  contingent  beings:  insight  (buddhi)  in  men  of  insight, 
glory  in  the  glorious  am  I.  (i  i)  Power  in  the  powerful  am  I — [such 
power]  as  knows  neither  desire  nor  passion:  desire  am  I  in  contin¬ 
gent  beings,  [but  such  desire  as]  does  not  conflict  with  righteousness. 

God  and  the  Constituents  of  Nature 
(12)  Know  too  that  [all]  states  of  being  whether  they  be  of 
[Nature’s  constituent]  Goodness,  Passion,  or  Darkness  proceed 
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from  Me;  but  I  am  not  in  them,  they  are  in  Me.  (13)  By  these 
three  states  of  being  inhering  in  the  constituents  this  whole  uni¬ 
verse  is  led  astray  and  does  not  understand  that  I  am  far  beyond 
them  and  that  I  neither  change-nor-pass-away.  (14)  For  [all]  this 
is  my  creative  power  (mdya),  composed  of  the  constituents,  divine, 
hard  to  transcend.  Whoso  shall  put  his  trust  in  Me  alone,  shall  pass 
beyond  this  [my]  uncanny  power  (mdyd).  (15)  Doers  of  evil, 
deluded,  base,  put  not  their  trust  in  Me;  their  wisdom  swept  away 
by  [this]  uncanny  power,  they  cleave  to  a  devilish  mode  of 
existence. 

Dijferent  Types  of  Devotee 

(16)  Fourfold  are  the  doers  of  good  who  love-and- worship 
Me — ^the  afflicted,  the  man  who  seeks  wisdom,  the  man  who  strives 
for  gain,  and  the  man  who  wisdom  knows.  (17)  Of  these  the  man 
of  wisdom,  ever  integrated,  who  loves-and-worships  One  alone 
excels:  for  to  the  man  of  wisdom  I  am  exceeding  dear  and  he  is 
dear  to  Me.  (18)  All  these  are  noble-and-exalted,  but  the  man  of 
wisdom  is  [my]  very  self,  so  do  I  hold,  for  with  self  [already] 
integrated  he  puts  his  trust  in  Me,  the  one  all-highest  Way. 
(19)  At  the  end  of  many  a  birth  the  man  of  wisdom  gives  himself 
up  to  Me,  [knowing  that  Krishna,]  Vasudeva’s  son,  is  All:  so  great 
a  self  is  exceeding  hard  to  find. 

Worship  of  Other  Gods 

(20)  [All]  wisdom  swept  away  by  manifold  desires,  men  put 
their  trust  in  other  gods,  relying  on  diverse  rules-and-precepts: 
for  their  own  nature  forces  them  thereto.  (21)  Whatever  form, 
[whatever  god,]  a  devotee  with  faith  desires  to  honour,  that  very 
faith  do  I  confirm  in  him  [making  it]  unswerving-and-secure. 
(22)  Firm-stablished  in  that  faith  he  seeks  to  reverence  that  [god] 
and  thence  he  gains  his  desires,  though  it  is  I  who  am  the  true 
dispenser.  (23)  But  finite  is  the  reward  of  such  men  of  little  wit : 
whoso  worships  the  gods,  to  the  gods  will  [surely]  go,  but  whoso 
loves-and-worships  Me,  to  Me  will  come  indeed. 

The  Unknown  God 

(24)  Fools  think  of  Me  as  one  unmanifest  [before]  who  has 
reached  [the  stage  of]  manifestation:  they  know  nothing  of  my 
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higher  state,  the  Changeless,  All-Highest.  (25)  Since  [my]  creative 
power  (mayd)  and  the  way  I  use  it  {yoga)  conceal  Me,  I  am  not 
revealed  to  all;  this  world,  deluded,  knows  Me  not — [Me,]  the 
Unborn  and  Changeless.  (26)  [All]  beings  past  and  present  and 
yet  to  come  I  know:  but  there  is  no  one  at  all  that  knows  Me. 
(27)  By  dualities  are  men  confused,  and  these  arise  from  desire  and 
hate;  thereby  are  all  contingent  beings  bewildered  the  moment 
they  are  bom.  (28)  But  some  there  are  for  whom  [all]  ill  is  ended, 
doers  of  what  is  good-and-pure :  released  [at  last]  from  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  duality,  steady  in  their  vows,  they  love-and-worship  Me. 

(29)  Whoso  shall  strive  to  win  release  from  old  age  and  death, 
putting  his  trust  in  Me,  will  come  to  know  that  Brahman  in  its 
wholeness — ^as  it  appertains  to  self,  the  whole  [mystery]  of  works, 

(30)  as  it  appertains  to  contingent  beings,  and  to  the  divine — 
and  Me  [too]  as  I  appertain  to  sacrifice.  And  whoso  shall  know  Me 
[thus]  even  at  the  time  of  passing  on,  will  know  [Me]  with  an 
integrated  mind. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Some  Definitions 

Arjuna  said: 

(i)  What  is  That  Brahman?  What  that  which  appertains  to  self? 
[And]  what,  O  best  of  men,  are  works  ?  What  is  that  called  which 
appertains  to  contingent  beings?  W^at  that  which  appertains  to 
the  divine?  (2)  Who  and  in  what  manner  is  He  who  appertains  to 
the  sacrifice  here  in  this  body?  And  how,  at  the  time  of  passing  on, 
can  You  be  known  by  men  of  self-restraint? 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(3)  The  Imperishable  is  the  highest  Brahman;  it  is  called 
‘inherent  nature’  in  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  [an  individual]  self, — 
as  the  creative  force  (visarga)  known  as  ‘works’  which  gives  rise 
to  the  [separate]  natures  of  contingent  beings.  (4)  In  so  far  as  it 
appertains  to  [all]  contingent  beings,  it  is  [their]  perishable  nature, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  the  gods,  [it  is]  ‘person  (spirit)’. 
In  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  sacrifice  [it  is]  I  here  in  this  body, 
O  best  of  men  who  bodies  bear. 

Where  to  direct  your  Thoughts  at  Death 

(5)  WTioso  at  the  hour  of  death,  abandoning  his  mortal  frame, 
bears  Me  in  mind  and  passes  on,  accedes  to  my  own  mode  of 
being:  there  is  no  doubt  of  this.  (6)  Whatever  state  a  man  may 
bear  in  mind  when  in  the  end  he  casts  his  mortal  frame  aside,  even 
to  that  state  does  he  accede,  for  ever  does  that  state  make  him  grow 
into  itself.  (7)  Then  muse  upon  Me  always  and  fight;  for  if  you 
fix  your  mind  and  soul  on  Me,  you  will,  nothing  doubting,  come 
to  Me.  (8)  Let  a  man’s  thoughts  be  integrated  by  spiritual  exercise 
(yoga-yukta)  and  constant  striving:  let  them  not  stray  to  anything 
else  at  all;  so  by  meditating  on  the  divine  exalted  Person,  [that 
man  to  that  Person]  goes.  (9)  The  Ancient  Seer,  Governor  [of  all 
things,  yet]  smaller  than  the  small,  Ordainer  of  all,  in  form  un¬ 
thinkable,  sun-coloured  beyond  the  darkness — ^let  a  man  meditate 
on  Him  [as  such].  (10)  With  mind  unmoving  at  the  time  of  passing 
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on,  by  love-and-devotion  integrated  and  by  the  power  of  spiritual 
exercise  too,  forcing  the  breath  between  the  eyebrows  duly,  so 
will  that  man  draw  nigh  to  that  divine  exalted  Person* 

(ii)  The  imperishable  state  of  which  the  Vedic  scholars  speak, 
which  sages  enter,  their  passion  spent,  desiring  which  men  lead 
a  life  of  chastity,  that  state  will  I  proclaim  to  you  in  brief, 
(la)  Let  a  man  close  up  all  [the  body’s]  gates,  stem  his  mind  within 
the  heart,  fix  his  breath  within  the  head,  engrossed  in  Yogic 
concentration,  (13)  let  him  utter  [the  word]  Om,  Brahman  in  one 
syllable,  keeping  Me  in  mind;  then,  when  he  departs,  leaving  aside 
the  body,  he  will  tread  the  highest  way. 

(14)  How  easily  am  I  won  by  him  who  bears  Me  in  mind  un¬ 
ceasingly,  thinking  of  nothing  else  at  all — ^an  athlete  of  the  spirit 
ever  integrated  [in  himself]  {nitya-yuktasya  yoginah).  (15)  Coming 
right  nigh  to  Me  these  great  of  self  are  never  born  again,  [for 
rebirth  is]  the  abode  of  suffering,  knows  nothing  that  abides:  [free 
from  it  now]  they  attain  the  highest  prize.  (16)  The  worlds  right 
up  to  Brahma’s  realm  [dissolve  and]  evolve  again;  but  he  who 
comes  right  nigh  to  Me  shall  never  be  born  again. 


The  Day  and  Night  of  Brahma 

(17)  For  a  thousand  ages  lasts  [one]  day  of  Brahma,  and  for 
a  thousand  ages  [one  such]  night:  this  knowing,  men  will  know 
[what  is  meant  by]  day  and  night.  (i8)  At  the  day’s  dawning  all 
things  manifest  spring  forth  from  the  Unmanifest;  and  then  at 
nightfall  they  dissolve  [again]  in  that  same  thing  called  ‘Un¬ 
manifest’.  (19)  Yes,  this  whole  host  of  beings  comes  ever  anew  to 
be;  at  fall  of  night  it  dissolves  away  all  helpless;  at  dawn  of  day 
it  rises  up  again. 


The  Unmanifest  beyond  the  Unmanifest 

(20)  But  beyond  that  there  is  [yet]  another  mode  of  being — 
beyond  the  Unmanifest  [another]  Unmanifest  {masc,\  primeval: 
this  is  he  who  does  not  fall  to  ruin  when  all  contingent  beings  are 
destroyed.  (21)  Unmanifest  [is  he],  surnamed  ‘Imperishable’ :  this, 
men  say,  is  the  highest  way  and,  this  once  won,  there  is  no  more 
returning:  this  is  my  highest  home.  (22)  But  that  highest  Person  is 
to  be  won  by  love-and-worship  directed  to  none  other.  In  Him 
do  all  beings  subsist;  by  Him  this  universe  is  spun. 
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The  Fate  of  the  Soul  at  Death 

(23)  Some  to  return,  some  never  to  return,  athletes  of  the  spirit  set 
forth  when  they  pass  on;  the  times  [and  seasons]  of  them  all  I  shall 
[now]  declare.  (24)  Fire,  light,  day,  [the  moon’s]  light  [fortnight], 
the  six  months  of  the  [sun’s]  northern  course,— dying  in  these  to 
Brahman  do  they  go,  the  men  who  Brahman  know.  (25)  Smoke, 
night,  [the  moon’s]  dark  [fortnight],  the  six  months  of  the  [sun’s] 
southern  course, — [dying]  in  these  an  athlete  of  the  spirit  wins  the 
light  of  the  moon,  and  back  he  comes  again.  (26)  For  these  two 
courses— light  and  dark— are  deemed  to  be  primeval  [laws]  on 
earth.  One  leads  to  [the  place  of]  no  return,  by  the  other  one 
returns  again.  (27)  Knowing  these  two  courses  no  athlete  of  the 
spirit  whatever  is  perplexed;  so,  Arjuna,  be  integrated  by  spiritual 
exercise  (yoga-yukta)  at  all  times.  (28)  For  knowledge  of  the  Veda, 
for  sacrifice,  for  grim  austerities,  for  gifts  of  alms  a  meed  of  merit 
is  laid  down:  all  this  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  leaves  behind  who 
knows  this  [secret  teaching ;  and  knowing  it]  he  draws  right  nigh 
to  the  exalted  primal  state. 


CHAPTER  IX 


God  and  His  Creation 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(i)  But  most  secret- and- mysterious  is  this  wisdom  I  will  [now] 
reveal, — [a  wisdom]  based  on  holy  writ  and  consonant  with 
experience:  to  you  [will  I  proclaim  it,]  for  in  you  there  is  no  envy; 
and  knowing  it  you  shall  be  freed  from  ill.  (2)  Science  of  kings, 
mystery  of  kings  is  this,  distilling  the  purest  essence,  to  the  under¬ 
standing  evident,  with  righteousness  enhanced — ^how  easy  to 
carry  out!  [Yet]  it  abides  forever.  (3)  Men  who  put  no  faith  in  this 
law  of  righteousness  fail  to  reach  Me  and  must  return  to  the  road 
of  recurring  death. 

(4)  By  Me,  Unmanifest  in  form,  all  this  universe  was  spun:  in 
Me  subsist  all  beings,  I  do  not  subsist  in  them.  (5)  And  [yet]  con¬ 
tingent  beings  do  not  subsist  in  Me, — behold  my  sovereign  skill-in¬ 
works  {yoga):  my  Self  sustains  [all]  beings.  It  does  not  subsist 
in  them;  It  causes  them  to  be-and-grow.  (6)  As  in  [wide]  space 
subsists  the  mighty  wind  blowing  [at  will]  ever  and  everywhere, 
so  do  all  contingent  beings  subsist  in  Me :  so  must  you  understand 
it.  (7)  All  contingent  beings  pour  into  material  Nature  which  is 
mine  when  a  world-aeon  comes  to  an  end;  and  then  again  when 
[another]  aeon  starts,  I  emanate  them  forth.  (8)  Subduing  my  own 
material  Nature  ever  again  I  emanate  this  whole  host  of  beings — 
powerless  [themselves],  from  Nature  comes  the  power. 

(9)  These  works  [of  mine]  neither  bind-nor-limit  Me:  as  one 
indifferent  I  sit  among  these  works,  detached.  (10)  [A  world  of] 
moving  and  unmoving  things  material  Nature  brings  to  birth 
while  I  look-on-and-supervise:  this  is  the  cause  [and  this  the 
means]  by  which  the  world  revolves, 

God's  Incarnation  as  Krishna 

(ii)  For  that  a  human  form  I  have  assumed  fools  scorn  Me, 
knowing  nothing  of  my  higher  state, — great  Lord  of  contingent 
beings.  (12)  Vain  their  hopes  and  vain  their  deeds,  vain  their 
‘gnosis’,  vain  their  wit;  a  monstrous  devilish  nature  they  embrace 
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which  leads  [them  far]  astray.  (13)  But  great-souled  men  take  up 
their  stand  in  a  nature  that  is  divine;  and  so  with  minds  intent  on 
naught  but  [Me],  they  love-and-worship  Me,  knowing  [Me  to  be] 
the  beginning  of  [all]  contingent  beings,  as  Him  who  passes  not 
away.  (14)  Me  do  they  ever  glorify,  [for  Me]  they  strive,  full  firm 
their  vows;  to  Me  do  they  bow  down,  devoted-in-their-love,  and 
integrated  ever  [in  themselves]  they  pay  Me  worship.  (15)  Others 
again  with  wisdom’s  sacrifice  make  sacrifice  to  Me  and  worship 
Me  as  One  and  yet  as  Manifold,  in  many  a  guise  with  face  turned 
every  way. 

Some  Essential  Attributes  of  God 

(16)  I  am  the  rite,  the  sacrifice,  the  offering  for  the  dead,  the 
healing  herb ;  I  am  the  sacred  formula,  the  sacred  butter  am  I :  I  am 
the  fire  and  I  the  oblation  offered  [in  the  fire].  (17)  I  am  the  father 
of  this  world,  mother,  ordainer,  grandsire,  [all]  that  need  be  known; 
vessel  of  purity  [am  I,  the  sacred  syllable]  Om,  and  the  Rig-, 
Sama-,  and  Yajur- Vedas  too.  (18)  [I  am]  the  Way,  sustainer. 
Lord,  and  witness,  [true]  home  and  refuge,  friend, — origin  and 
dissolution  and  the  stable  state  [between], — a  treasure-house,  the 
seed  that  passes  not  away.  (19)  It  is  I  who  pour  out  heat,  hold  back 
the  rsdn  and  send  it  forth:  deathlessness  am  I  and  death,  what  IS 
and  what  is  not. 

Different  Cults 

(20)  Trusting  in  the  three  Vedas  the  Soma-drinkers,  purged  of 
[ritual]  fault,  worship  Me  with  sacrifice,  seeking  to  go  to  paradise: 
these  win  through  to  the  pure  world  of  the  lord  of  the  gods  and 
taste  in  heaven  the  gods’  celestial  joys.  (21)  [But]  once  they  have 
[to  the  full]  enjoyed  the  broad  expanse  of  paradise,  their  merit 
exhausted,  they  come  [back]  to  the  world  of  men.  And  so  it  is  that 
those  who  stick  fast  to  the  three  Vedas  receive  [a  reward]  that  comes 
and  goes;  for  it  is  desire  that  they  desire. 

(22)  For  those  men  who  meditate  on  Me,  no  other  [thought  in 
mind],  who  do  Me  honour,  ever  persevere,  I  bring  attainment  and 
possession  of  what  has  been  attained.  (23)  [Yet]  even  those  who 
lovingly  devote  themselves  to  other  gods  and  sacrifice  to  them,  full 
filled  with  faith,  do  really  worship  Me  though  the  rite  may  differ 
from  the  norm.  (24)  For  it  is  I  who  of  all  sacrifices  am  recipient 
and  Lord,  but  they  do  not  know  Me  as  I  really  am,  and  so  they  fall 
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[back  into  the  world  of  men].  (25)  To  the  gods  go  the  gods’ 
devotees,  to  the  ancestors  their  votaries,  to  disembodied  spirits  go 
the  worshippers  of  these,  but  those  who  worship  Me  shall  come 
to  Me. 


The  Rewards  of  Loving  Devotion 

(26)  Be  it  a  leaf  or  flower  or  fruit  or  water  that  a  zealous  soul  may 
offer  Me  with  love’s  devotion,  that  do  I  [willingly]  accept,  for  it  was 
love  that  made  the  offering.  (27)  Whatever  you  do,  whatever  you 
eat,  whatever  you  offer  in  sacrifice  or  give  away  in  alms,  whatever 
penance  you  may  perform,  offer  it  up  to  Me.  (28)  So  from  [those] 
bonds  which  works  [of  their  very  nature  forge],  whose  fruits  are 
fair  and  foul,  you  will  be  freed:  [your]self  [now]  integrated  by 
renunciation  and  spiritual  exercise,  set  free  {vimukta),  you  will 
draw  nigh  to  Me.  (29)  In  all  contingent  beings  the  same  am  I ;  none 
do  I  hate  and  none  do  I  fondly  love ;  but  those  who  commune  with 
Me  in  love’s  devotion  (bhajanti  bhaktyd)  [abide]  in  Me,  and 
I  in  them. 

(30)  However  evil  a  man’s  livelihood  may  be,  let  him  but  worship 
Me  with  love  and  serve  no  other,  then  shall  he  be  reckoned  among 
the  good  indeed,  for  his  resolve  is  right.  (31)  Right  soon  will  his 
self  be  justified  and  win  eternal  rest.  Arjuna,  be  sure  of  this:  none 
who  worships  Me  with  loyalty-and-Iove  is  lost  to  Me.  (32)  For 
whosoever  makes  Me  his  haven,  base-born  though  he  may  be,  yes, 
women  too  and  artisans,  even  serfs,  theirs  it  is  to  tread  the  highest 
(33)  How  much  more,  then,  Brahmans  pure-and-good,  and 
royal  seers  who  know  devoted  love.  Since  your  lot  has  fallen  in 
this  world,  impermanent  and  joyless,  commune  with  Me  in  love. 
(34)  On  Me  your  mind,  on  Me  your  loving-service,  for  Me  your 
sacrifice,  to  Me  be  your  prostrations:  now  that  you  have  thus 
integrated  self,  your  striving  bent  on  Me,  to  Me  you  will  [surely] 
come. 


CHAPTER  X 


Krishna,  the  Origin  of  All 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(1)  Now  once  again,  [my]  strong-armed  [friend],  give  ear  to  my 
all-highest  word  which  I  shall  speak  to  you  [alone],  for  therein  is 
your  delight  and  your  welfare  is  my  wish. 

(2)  None  knows  from  whence  I  came — not  the  gods’  celestial 
host  nor  yet  the  mighty  seers:  for  I  am  the  beginning  of  the  gods 
[themselves]  as  of  the  mighty  seers  and  all  in  every  way.  (3)  Whoso 
shall  know  Me  as  unborn,  beginningless,  great  Lord  of  [all]  the 
worlds,  shall  never  know  delusion  among  men,  from  every  evil 
freed. 

(4)  Intellect  (buddhi),  wisdom,  freedom  from  delusion,  long- 
suffering,  truth,  restraint,  tranquillity,  pleasure  and  pain,  coming 
to  be  and  passing  away,  fear  and  fearlessness  as  well,  (5)  refusal  to 
do  harm,  equanimity,  content,  austerity,  open-handedness,  fame 
and  infamy — [such  are]  the  dispositions  of  contingent  beings,  and 
from  Me  in  all  their  diversity  they  arise. 

(6)  The  seven  mighty  seers  of  old,  likewise  the  Manus  four, 
sharing  in  my  mode  of  being,  were  born  [the  children]  of  [my] 
mind;  from  them  [arose]  these  creatures  in  the  world. 

(7)  Whoso  should  know  this  my  far-flung  power  and  how  I  use 
it  {yoga),  [whoso  should  know  these]  as  they  really  are,  is  [truly] 
integrated;  and  this  his  integration  {yogd)  can  never  be  undone. 
Herein  there  is  no  doubt. 

(8)  The  source  of  all  am  I;  from  Me  all  things  proceed:  this 
knowing,  wise  men  commune  with  Me  in  love  {bhaj-),  full  filled 
with  warm  affection.  (9)  On  Me  their  thoughts,  their  life  they 
would  sacrifice  for  Me;  [and  so]  enlightening  one  another  and 
telling  my  story  constantly  they  take  their  pleasure  and  delight. 
(10)  To  these  men  who  are  ever  integrated  and  commune  with  Me 
in  love  I  give  that  integration  of  the  soul  by  which  they  may  draw 
nigh  to  Me.  (ii)  Out  of  compassion  for  those  same  men  [all] 
darkness  born  of  ignorance  I  dispel  with  wisdom’s  shining  lamp, 
abiding  [ever]  in  my  own  [true]  nature. 
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Arjuna  confesses  Krishna  as  the  All-Highest 
Arjuna  said: 

(12-13)  [All-]Highest  Brahman,  highest  home,  [all-]highest 
vessel  of  purity  are  You.  All  seers  agree  that  You  are  the  Person 
eternal  and  divine,  primeval  God,  unborn  and  all-pervading  Lord. 
So  too  Narada,  the  godly  seer,  Asita,  Devala,  and  Vyasa  [have 
declared]:  and  You  Yourself  do  tell  me  so.  (14)  All  this  You  tell 
me  is  true;  so,  Krishna,  I  believe,  for.  Blessed  Lord,  neither  gods 
nor  demons  acknowledge  [this]  manifest  [world]  as  yours. 
(15)  By  [your]  Self  You  yourself  do  know  [your]  Self,  O  You  all- 
highest  Person,  You  who  bestow  being  on  contingent  beings. 
Lord  of  [all]  beings,  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  [all]  the  world. 

(16)  Tell  me,  I  beg  You,  leaving  nothing  unsaid — for  divine  are 
the  far-flung  powers  [that  centre]  on  [your]  Self  by  which  You 
pervade  these  worlds,  standing  [unchanged  the  while].  (17)  How 
am  I  to  know  You,  [great]  athlete  of  the  spirit,  though  I  think 
about  You  always?  And  in  what  several  modes  of  being  should 
I  think  about  You,  Blessed  Lord.  (18)  Tell  me  again  in  detail  full  of 
your  far-flung  power  [that  centres]  on  [your]  Self  and  how  You  use  it 
j  for  2S I  listen  to  your  undying  [words]  I  cannot  have  enough. 

God,  the  Quintessence  of  all  Essences 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(19)  Lo,  I  will  tell  you — for  divine  are  my  far-flung  powers 
[that  centre]  on  [my]  Self, — [I  will  tell  you]  what  is  most  funda¬ 
mental,  for  of  the  details  there  is  no  end. 

(20)  I  am  the  Self  established  in  the  heart  of  all  contingent 
beings:  I  am  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  con¬ 
tingent  beings  too. 

(ai)  Among  the  Adityas  I  am  Vishnu,  among  lights  the  radiant 
sun,  among  the  Maruts  I  am  Marici,  among  stars  I  am  the  moon. 
(22)  Of  the  Vedas  I  am  the  Sama-Veda,  I  am  Indra  among  the 
gods;  among  the  senses  I  am  the  mind,  amongst  contingent  beings 
thought.  (23)  Among  the  Rudras  Siva  am  I,  among  sprites  and 
monsters  the  Lord  of  Wealth;  among  the  Vasus  I  am  fire,  among 
mountains  I  am  Meru.  (24)  And  of  household  priests  know  that 
I  am  the  chief,  Brihaspati;  among  war-lords  I  am  Skanda,  among 
lakes  I  am  the  Ocean.  (25)  Among  the  great  seers  I  am  Bhrigu, 
among  utterances  the  single  syllable  [Om] ;  among  sacrifices  I  am 
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the  sacrifice  of  muttered  prayer,  among  things  immovable  the 
Himalayas;  (26)  among  all  trees  the  holy  fig-tree,  Narada  among 
the  celestial  seers,  among  the  heavenly  minstrels  Citraratha, 
among  perfected  beings  Kapila,  the  silent  sage.  (27)  Among  horses 
know  that  I  am  Uccaih^ravas,  [Indra’s  steed,]  from  nectar  born, 
among  princely  elephants  [Indra’s,  called]  Airavata,  among  men 
the  king.  (28)  Among  weapons  I  am  the  thunderbolt,  of  cows  the 
milch-cow  of  desires;  and  I  am  Kandarpa,  [god  of  love,]  generating 
[seed],  among  serpents  I  am  Vasuki,  [the  serpent  king].  (29)  Of 
Naga-serpents  I  am  [their  chief,]  Ananta,  of  water-dwellers 
Varuna,  [their  lord,]  am  I;  of  the  ancestors  I  am  Aryaman,  among 
those  who  subdue  I  am  Yama,  [god  of  death].  (30)  Among  demons 
I  am  Prahlada,  among  those  who  reckon  I  am  Time;  among  beasts 
I  am  [the  lion,]  the  king  of  beasts,  and  among  birds  Garuda, 
[Vishnu’s  bird].  (31)  Among  those  who  purify  I  am  the  wind, 
Rama  I  am  among  men  at  arms;  among  water-monsters  I  am  the 
crocodile,  among  rivers  I  am  the  Ganges.  (32)  Among  emanations 
the  beginning  and  the  end  and  the  middle  too  am  I;  among 
sciences  I  am  the  science  concerned  with  Self,  among  those  who 
speak  [their  very]  speech  am  I  •  (3  3)  Among  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
I  am  ‘A’,  among  grammatical  compounds  the  dvandva.  Truly  I  am 
imperishable  Time,  I,  the  Ordainer,  with  face  turned  every  way. 

(34)  And  I  am  Death  that  snatches  all  away,  and  the  origin  of 
creatures  yet  to  be.  And  among  feminine  nouns  [I  am]  fame, 
fortune,  speech,  memory,  intelligence,  steadfastness,  long- 
suffering.  (35)  Again  among  chants  I  am  the  Great  Chant,  among 
metres  the  Gayatri,  among  months  I  am  [the  first,]  Margasirsha, 
among  seasons  flower-bearing  [spring]. 

(36)  I  am  the  dicing  of  tricksters,  glory  of  the  glorious  am  I ;  I  am 
victory  and  I  am  firm  resolve,  and  the  courage  of  the  brave  am 
I.  (37)  Among  the  Vrishni  clansmen  I  am  [Krishna,]  Vasudeva  s 
son,  among  Pandu’s  sons  [I  am]  Arjuna;  among  silent  sages  I  am 
Vyasa,  among  psalmists  I  am  the  psalmist  U^anas.  (38)  Of  those 
who  subdue  the  rod-of-chastisement  am  I,  I  am  the  statecraft  of 
those  who  seek  the  upper  hand;  the  very  silence  of  hidden,  secret 
things  am  I,  and  I  am  the  wisdom  of  the  wise. 

(39)  And  what  is  the  seed  of  all  contingent  beings,  that  too  am  I. 
No  being  is  there,  whether  moving  or  unmoving,  that  exists  or  could 
exist  apart  from  Me.  (40)  Of  [these]  my  far-flung  powers  divine 
there  is  no  end;  as  much  as  I  have  said  concerning  them  must 
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serve  as  an  example.  (41)  Whatever  being  shows  wide  power, 
prosperity,  or  strength,  be  sure  that  this  derives  from  [but] 
a  fi^gment  of  my  glory, 

(42)  But  where’s  the  use  for  you  to  know  so  much,  Arjuna?  This 
whole  universe  I  hold  apart  [supporting  it]  with  [but]  one  frag¬ 
ment  of  [Myself],  yet  I  abide  [unchanging]. 
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Arjuna  asks  to  see  Krishna! s  Universal  Form 

Arjuna  said: 

(i)  Out  of  your  gracious  favour  for  me  You  have  uttered  the 
highest  mystery  called  ‘what  appertains  to  Self*,  and  by  that  word 
of  yours  this  my  perplexity  has  gone.  (2)  For  I  have  heard  of  the 
coming  to  be  and  passing  away  of  contingent  beings:  [this]  You 
have  told  me  in  detail  full,  as  well  as  the  majesty  of  [your  own] 
Self  which  does  not  pass  away.  (3)  Even  as  You  have  described 
[your]  Self  to  be,  so  must  it  be,  O  Lord  Most  High;  [but]  fain 
would  I  see  the  form  of  You  as  Lord,  O  [All-]Highest  Person. 
(4)  If,  Lord,  You  think  that  I  can  see  You  thus,  then  show  me,  Lord 
of  creative  power  {yoga\  [this]  Self  [of  yours]  which  does  not 
pass  away. 

Krishna  gives  Arjuna  a  Celestial  Eye 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(5)  Son  of  Pritha,  behold  my  forms  in  their  hundreds  and  their 
thousands;  how  various  they  are,  how  divine,  how  many-hued  and 
multiform !  (6)  Adityas,  Vasus,  Rudras,  the  Asvins  twain,  and  the 
Maruts  too,  behold  them!  Marvels  never  seen  before — ^how 
many!— Arjuna,  behold  them!  (7)  Do  you  today  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse  behold  centred  here  in  One,  with  all  that  it  contains  of 
moving  and  unmoving  things;  [behold  it]  in  my  body,  and 
whatever  else  you  fain  would  see. 

(8)  But  never  will  you  be  able  to  see  Me  with  this  your  [natural] 
eye.  A  celestial  eye  1*11  give  you,  behold  my  power  {yoga)  as  Lord ! 

Krishna's  Transfiguration 

Sanjaya  said: 

(9)  So  saying  Hari,  the  great  Lord  of  power-and-the-skilful-use- 
of-it  (yoga),  revealed  to  the  son  of  Pritha  his  highest  sovereign 
form — (10)  [a  form]  with  many  a  mouth  and  eye  and  countless 
marvellous  aspects;  many  [indeed]  were  its  divine  adornments, 
many  the  celestial  weapons  raised  on  high,  (i  i)  Garlands  and  robes 
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celestial  He  wore,  fragrance  divine  was  his  anointing.  [Behold 
this]  God  whose  every  [mark]  spells  wonder,  the  Infinite,  facing 
every  way! 

(12)  If  in  [bright]  heaven  together  should  arise  the  shining 
brilliance  of  a  thousand  suns,  then  would  that  perhaps  resemble 
the  brilliance  of  that  [God]  so  great  of  Self. 

(13)  Then  did  the  son  of  Pandu  see  the  whole  [wide]  universe 
in  One  converged,  there  in  the  body  of  the  God  of  gods,  yet 
divided  out  in  multiplicity.  (14)  Then  filled  with  amazement 
Arjuna,  his  hair  on  end,  hands  joined  in  reverent  greeting,  bowing 
his  head  before  the  God,  [these  words]  spake  out. 

Arjuna  said: 

(15)  O  God,  the  gods  in  your  body  I  behold  and  all  the  hosts  of 
every  kind  of  being;  Brahma,  the  lord,  [I  see]  throned  on  the 
lotus-seat,  celestial  serpents  and  all  the  [ancient]  seers.  (16)  Arms, 
bellies,  mouths  and  eyes  all  manifold — ^so  do  I  see  You  wherever 
I  may  look — infinite  your  form !  End,  middle,  or  again  beginning 
I  cannot  see  in  You,  O  Monarch  Universal,  [manifest]  in  every 
form!  (17)  Yours  the  crown,  the  mace,  the  discus — a.  mass  of 
glory  shining  on  all  sides— so  do  I  see  You— yet  how  hard  are 
You  to  see,— for  on  every  side  there  is  brilliant  light  of  fire  and 
sun.  Oh,  who  should  comprehend  it?  (18)  You  are  the  Im¬ 
perishable,  [You]  wisdom’s  highest  goal;  You,  of  this  universe 
the  last  prop-and-resting-place.  You  the  changeless,  [You]  the 
guardian  of  eternal  law.  You  the  primeval  Person;  [at  last] 

I  understand.  (19)  Beginning,  middle,  or  end  You  do  not  know, — 
how  infinite  your  strength!  How  numberless  your  arms, — ^your 
eyes  the  sun  and  moon !  So  do  I  see  You, — ^your  mouth  a  flaming 
fire,  burning  up  this  whole  universe  with  your  blazing  glory. 
(20)  By  Youalone  is  thisspace between  heaven  and  earthpervaded, — 
all  points  of  the  compass  too;  gazing  on  this,  your  marvellous, 
frightening  form,  the  three  worlds  shudder,  [All-]Highest  Self! 

(21)  Lo !  these  hosts  of  gods  are  entering  into  You:  some,  terror- 
struck,  extol  You,  hands  together  pressed;  great  seers  and  men 
perfected  in  serried  ranks  cry  out,  ’All  hail,’  and  praise  You  with 
copious  hymns  of  praise.  (22)  Rudras,  Adityas,  Vasus,  Sadhyas, 
All-gods,  Asvins,  Maruts,  and  [the  ancestors]  who  quaff  the  steam, 
minstrels  divine,  sprites,  demons,  and  the  hosts  of  perfected  saints 
gaze  upon  You,  all  utterly  amazed. 
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(23)  Gazing  upon  your  mighty  form  with  its  myriad  mouths, 
eyes,  arms,  thighs,  feet,  bellies,  and  sharp,  gruesome  tusks, 
the  worlds  [all]  shudder  [in  affright],— how  much  more  I! 

(24)  Ablaze  with  many-coloured  [flames]  You  touch  the  sky,  your 
mouths  wide  open,  [gaping,]  your  eyes  distended,  blazing:  so  do 
I  see  You  and  my  inmost  self  is  sh^en:  I  cannot  bear  it,  I  find 
no  peace,  O  Vishnu ! 

(25)  I  see  your  mouths  with  jagged,  ghastly  tusks  reminding 
[me]  of  Time’s  [devouring]  fire:  I  cannot  find  my  bearings, 

I  cannot  find  a  refuge;  have  mercy,  God  of  gods,  home  of  the 
universe ! 

(26)  Lo,  all  these  sons  of  Dhritarashtra  accompanied  by  hosts  of 
kings, — Bhishma,  Drona,  and  [Karna,]  son  of  the  charioteer,  and 
those  foremost  in  battle  of  our  party  too,  (27)  rush  [blindly]  into 
your  [gaping]  mouths  that  with  their  horrid  tusks  strike  [them] 
with  terror.  Some  stick  in  the  gaps  between  your  teeth, — see 
them !— their  heads  to  powder  ground ! 

(28)  As  many  swelling,  seething  streams  rush  headlong  into  the 
[one]  great  sea,  so  do  these  heroes  of  the  world  of  men  enter  into 
your  blazing  mouths.  (29)  As  moths  in  bursting,  hurtling  haste 
rush  into  a  lighted  blaze  to  [their  own]  destruction,  so  do  the 
worlds,  well-trained  in  hasty  violence,  pour  into  your  mouths  to 
[their  ovm]  undoing ! 

(30)  On  every  side  You  lick,  lick  up,— devouring,— worlds, 
universes,  everything, — ^with  burning  mouths.  Vishnu !  your 
dreadful  rays  of  light  fill  the  whole  universe  with  flames-of-glory, 
scorching  [everywhere].  (31)  Tell  me,  who  are  You,  your  form  so 
cruel?  Homage  to  You,  You  best  of  gods,  have  mercy!  Fain  would 
I  know  You  as  You  are  in  the  beginning,  for  what  You  are  set  on 
doing  I  do  not  understand. 

Krishna  reveals  Himself  as  Time 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(32)  Time  am  I,  wreaker  of  the  world’s  destruction,  matured, — 
[grimly]  resolved  here  to  swallow  up  the  worlds.  Do  what  you  will, 
all  these  warriors  shall  cease  to  be,  drawn  up  [there]  in  their 
opposing  ranks.  (33)  And  so  stand  up,  win  glory,  conquer  your 
enemies  and  win  a  prosperous  kingdom!  Long  since  have  these 
men  in  truth  been  slain  by  Me:  yours  it  is  to  be  the  mere  occasion. 
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(34)  Drona,  Bhishma,  Jayadratha,  Karna,  and  all  the  other  men  of 
war  are  [as  good  as]  slain  by  Me.  Slay  them  then,— why  falter? 
Fight !  [for]  you  will  conquer  your  rivals  in  the  battle. 

Sanjaya  said: 

(35)  Hearing  these  words  of  Krishna,  [Arjuna,]  wearer  of  the 
crown,  hands  joined  in  veneration,  trembling,  bowed  down  to 
Krishna  and  spake  again  with  stammering  voice,  as  terrified  he 
did  obeisance. 


Arjuna' s  Hymn  of  Praise 

Arjuna  said: 

(36)  Full  just  is  it  that  in  praise  of  You  the  world  should  find 
its  pleasure  and  its  joy,  that  monsters  struck  with  terror  should 
scatter  in  all  directions,  and  that  all  the  hosts  of  men  perfected 
should  do  You  homage.  (37)  And  why  should  they  not  revere 
You,  great  [as  is  your]  Self,  more  to  be  prized  even  than  Brahman, 
first  Creator,  Infinite,  Lord  of  the  gods,  home  of  the  universe? 
You  are  the  Imperishable,  what  IS  and  what  is  not  and  what  sur¬ 
passes  both.  (38)  You  are  the  Primal  God,  Primeval  Person,  You 
of  this  universe  the  last  prop-and-resting-place.  You  the  knower 
and  what  is  to  be  known,  [You  our]  highest  home,  O  You  whose 
forms  are  infinite,  by  You  the  whole  universe  was  spun. 

(39)  [You  are  the  wind-god,]  Vayu,  Yama,  [the  god  of  death,] 
Agoi,  [the  god  of  fire,]  Varuna,  [the  god  of  water,]  and  the  moon: 
Prajapati  are  You  and  the  primordial  ancestor;  all  hail,  all  hail  to 
You,  [all  hail]  a  thousandfold,  and  yet  again,  all  hail,  all  hail  to 
You!  (40)  All  hail  [to  You]  when  I  stand  before  You,  [all  hail] 
when  I  stand  behind  You,  all  hail  to  You  wherever  I  may  be,  [all 
hail  to  You,]  the  All!  How  infinite  your  strength,  how  limitless 
your  prowess !  All  things  You  bring  to  their  consummation :  hence 
You  are  All. 

(41)  How  rashly  have  I  called  You  comrade,  for  so  I  thought  of 
You,  [how  rashly  said,]  ‘Hey  Krishna,  hey  Yadava,  hey  comrade  !* 
Little  did  I  know  of  this  your  majesty;  distraught  was  I ...  or  was 
it  that  I  loved  You  ?  (42)  Sometimes  in  jest  I  showed  You  disrespect 
as  we  played  or  rested  or  sat  or  ate  at  table,  sometimes  together, 
sometimes  in  sight  of  others:  I  crave  your  pardon,  O  [Lord,] 
unfathomable,  unfallen ! 

(43)  You  are  the  father  of  the  world  of  moving  and  unmoving 
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things,  You  their  venerable  teacher,  most  highly  prized;  none  is 
there  likft  You, — how  could  there  be  another  greater? — ^in  the 
three  worlds.  Oh,  matchless  is  your  power.  (44)  And  so  I  bow  to 
You,  prostrate  my  body,  crave  grace  of  You,  [my]  Lord  adorable: 
bear  with  me,  I  beg  You,  as  father  [bears]  with  son,  or  friend  with 
friend,  or  lover  with  the  one  he  loves,  0  God ! 

(45)  Things  never  seen  before  I  have  seen,  and  ecstatic  is  my 
joy;  yet  fear-and-trembling  perturb  my  mind.  Show  me,  then, 
God,  that  [same  human]  form  [I  knew] ;  have  mercy.  Lord  of  gods, 
home  of  the  universe!  (46)  Fain  would  I  see  You  with  [your 
familiar]  crown  and  mace,  discus  in  hand,  just  as  You  used  to  be; 
take  up  again  your  four-armed  form,  O  thousand-armed,  to  whom 
every  form  belongs. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(47)  Because  I  desired  to  show  you  favour,  Arjuna,  by  my  Self’s 
own  power  {yoga)  I  have  shown  you  my  highest  form, — glorious, 
all-embracing,  infinite,  primeval,  which  none  but  you  has  ever 
seen  before.  (48)  Not  by  the  Vedas,  not  by  sacrifice,  not  by  [much] 
study  or  the  giving  of  dms,  not  by  rituals  or  grim  ascetic  practice 
can  I  be  seen  in  such  a  form  in  the  world  of  men:  to  you  alone 
[have  I  revealed  it,]  champion  of  the  Kurus.  (49)  You  need  not 
tremble  nor  need  your  spirit  be  perplexed  though  you  have  seen 
this  form  of  mine,  so  awful,  grim.  Banish  all  fear,  be  glad  at  heart : 
behold  again  that  [same  familiar]  form  [you  knew]. 

Krishna  assumes  His  Human  Form  again 

Sanjaya  said: 

(50)  Thus  speaking  did  the  son  of  Vasudeva  show  his  [human] 
form  to  Arjuna  again,  comforting  him  in  his  fear.  For  once  again 
the  great-souled  [Krishna]  assumed  the  body  of  a  friend. 

Arjuna  said: 

(51)  Now  that  I  see  [again]  this  your  human  form,  friendly-and- 
kind,  I  have  returned  to  my  senses  and  regained  my  normal  state. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(52)  Right  hard  to  see  is  this  my  form  which  you  have  seen:  this 
is  the  form  the  gods  themselves  forever  crave  to  see.  (53)  Not  by 
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the  Vedas  or  grim-ascetic-practice,  not  by  the  giving  of  alms  or 
sacrifice  can  I  be  seen  in  such  a  form  as  you  did  see  Me;  (54)  but 
by  worship-of-love  addressed  to  [Me,]  none  other,  Arjuna,  can 
I  be  known  and  seen  in  such  a  form  and  as  I  really  am:  [so  can 
my  lovers]  enter  into  Me. 

(55)  Do  works  for  Me,  make  Me  your  highest  goal,  be  loyal-in- 
loye  to  Me,  cut  off  all  [other]  attachments,  have  no  hatred  for  any 
being  at  all:  for  all  who  do  thus  shall  come  to  Me. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Personal  God  and  Impersonal  Absolute 

Arjuna  said: 

(1)  Of  those  who  are  thus  ever  integrated  and  serve  You  with 
loyal  devotion,  and  those  who  [revere]  the  Imperishable  Un¬ 
manifest,  which  are  the  most  experienced  in  spiritual  exercise? 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(2)  Those  I  deem  to  be  most  integrated  who  fix  their  thoughts  on 
Me  and  serve  Me,  ever  integrated  [in  themselves],  filled  with  the 
highest  faith.  (3)  But  those  who  revere  the  indeterminate  Im¬ 
perishable  Unmanifest,  unthinkable  though  coursing  eve^here, 
sublime,  aloof  {kutastha),  unmoving,  firm,  (4)  who  hold  in  check 
the  complex  of  the  senses,  in  all  things  equal-minded,  taking 
pleasure  in  the  weal  of  all  contingent  beings,  these  too  attain  to 
Me.  (s)  [But]  greater  is  the  toil  of  those  whose  thinking  clings  to 
the  Unmanifest;  for  difficult  [indeed]  it  is  for  embodied  men  to 
reach-and-tread  the  unmanifested  way. 

Exclusive  Devotion  to  the  Personal  God 

(6)  But  those  who  cast  off  all  their  works  on  Me,  solely  intent 
on  Me,  and  meditate  on  Me  in  spiritual  exercise,  leaving  no  room 
for  others,  [and  so  really]  do  Me  honour,  (7)  these  will  I  lift  up 
on  high  out  of  the  ocean  of  recurring  death,  and  that  right  soon, 
for  their  thoughts  are  fixed  on  Me. 

(8)  On  Me  alone  let  your  mind  dwell,  stir  up  your  soul  to  enter 
Me;  thenceforth  in  very  truth  in  Me  you  will  find  your  home. 

(9)  But  if  you  are  unable  in  all  steadfastness  to  concentrate  your 
thoughts  on  Me,  then  seek  to  win  Me  by  effort  unremitting. 

(10)  And  if  for  such  effort  you  lack  the  strength,  then  work-and- 
act  for  Me,  make  this  your  goal;  for  even  if  you  work  only  for  nay 
sake,  you  will  receive  the  prize.  (li)  And  then  again  if  even  this 
exceeds  your  powers,  gird  up  your  loins,  renounce  the  fruit  of  all 
your  works  with  self  restrained.  (12)  For  better  is  wisdom  than 
[mere]  effort,  better  than  wisdom  meditation;  and  [better]  than 
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meditation  to  renounce  the  fruits  of  works:  renunciation  leads 
straightway  to  peace. 


Whom  God  Loves 

(13)  Let  a  man  feel  hatred  for  no  contingent  being,  let  him  be 
friendly,  compassionate;  let  him  be  done  with  thoughts  of  ‘I’ 
and  ‘mine^  the  same  in  pleasure  as  in  pain,  long-suffering, 

(14)  content  and  ever  integrated,  his  self  restrained,  his  purpose 
firm,  let  his  mind  and  soul  be  steeped  in  Me,  let  him  worship  Me 
with  love:  then  will  I  love  him  [in  return]. 

(15)  That  man  I  love  from  whom  the  people  do  not  shrink  and 
who  does  not  shrink  from  them,  who  is  free  from  exaltation,  fear, 
impatience,  and  excitement.  (16)  I  love  the  man  who  has  no 
expectation,  is  pure  and  skilled,  indifferent,  who  has  no  worries 
and  gives  up  dl  [selfish]  enterprise,  loyal-and-devoted  to  Me. 
(17)  I  love  the  man  who  hates  not  nor  exults,  who  mourns  not  nor 
desires,  who  puts  away  both  pleasant  and  unpleasant  things,  who 
is  loyal-devoted-and-devout.  (18-19)  ^  ^^ve  the  man  who  is  the 
same  to  friend  and  foe,  [the  same]  whether  he  be  respected  or 
despised,  the  same  in  heat  and  cold,  in  pleasure  as  in  pain,  who  has 
put  away  attachment  and  remains  unmoved  by  praise  or  blame, 
who  is  taciturn,  contented  with  whatever  comes  his  way,  having 
no  home,  of  steady  mind,  [but]  loyal-devoted-and-devout. 
(20)  But  as  for  those  who  reverence  these  deathless  [words]  of 
righteousness  which  I  have  just  now  spoken,  putting  their  faith 
[in  them],  making  Me  their  goal,  my  loving-devotees, — ^these  do  I 
love  exceedingly. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


The  Field  and  the  Knower  of  the  Field 

Arjuna  said: 

(o)  [What  is]  Nature?  [What  the]  ‘person’?  [What]  the  ‘field’ 
and  [what]  the  ‘knower  of  the  field’  ?  This,  Krishna,  would  I  know. 
[What  too  is]  knowledge?  [What]  that  which  should  be  known? 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(i)  The  body  is  called  the  ‘field’  and  he  who  knows  it  is  the 
‘knower  of  the  field’,  or  so  it  has  been  said  by  those  who  know  it. 
(2)  And  know  that  I  am  the  ‘knower  of  the  field’  in  every  field; 
knowledge  of  [this]  field  and  [this]  knower  of  the  field  I  deem  to  be 
[true]  knowledge.  (3)  What  that  field  is  and  what  it  is  like,  what 
are  its  changes  and  which  derives  from  which,  and  who  He  is, 
[the  knower  of  the  field,]  and  what  his  powers,  hear  [now]  from 
Me  in  brief.  (4)  In  many  ways  has  it  been  sung  by  seers,  in  varied 
hymns  each  in  its  separate  way,  in  aphoristic  verses  concerning 
Brahman,  well  reasoned  and  conclusive. 

(5)  Gross  elements,  the  ego,  intellect  {buddhi)y  the  Unmanifest, 
the  eleven  senses,  and  the  five  [sense-objects]  on  which  the  senses 
thrive,  (6)  desire,  hate,  pleasure,  pain,  senstis  cotnmunisy  thought  and 
constancy, — ^these,  in  briefest  span,  are  called  the  field  together 
with  their  changes. 

Knowledge 

(7)  To  shun  conceit  and  tricky  ways,  to  wish  none  harm,  to  be 
long-suffering  and  upright,  to  reverence  one’s  teacher,  purity, 
steadfastness,  self-restraint,  (8)  detachment  from  the  senses’ 
objects  and  no  sense  of  ‘I’  most  certainly,  insight  into  birth,  death, 
old  age,  disease,  and  pain,  and  what  constitutes  their  worthless¬ 
ness,  (9)  to  be  detached  and  not  to  cling  to  sons,  wives,  houses,  and 
the  like,  a  constant  equal-mindedness  whatever  happens,  pleasing 
or  unpleasing,  (10)  unswerving  loyalty-and-love  for  Me  with 
spiritual  exercise  on  no  other  bent,  to  dwell  apart  in  desert  places, 
to  take  no  pleasure  in  the  company  of  men,  (i  i)  constant  attention 
to  the  wisdom  that  appertains  to  self,  to  see  where  knowledge  of 
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reality  must  lead,  [all]  this  is  ‘knowledge’, — or  so  it  has  been  said. 
Ignorance  is  what  is  otherwise  than  this. 

The  Real  Object  of  Knowledge 

(12)  [And  now]  I  will  tell  you  that  which  should  be  known: 
once  a  man  knows  it,  he  attains  to  immortality.  The  highest 
Brahman  it  is  called, — ^beginningless, — It  is  not  Being  nor  is  It 
Not-Being.  (13)  Hands  and  feet  It  has  on  every  side,  on  every  side 
eyes,  heads,  mouths,  and  ears;  in  the  world  all  things  encompassing 
[changeless]  It  abides.  (14)  Devoid  of  all  the  senses.  It  yet  sheds 
light  on  all  their  qualities,  [from  all]  detached,  and  yet  supporting 
all;  free  from  Nature’s  constituents.  It  yet  experiences  them. 
(15)  Within  all  beings,  yet  without  them;  unmoved.  It  yet  moves 
indeed;  so  subtle  is  It  you  cannot  comprehend  It;  far  off  It  stands, 
and  yet  how  near  It  is !  (16)  Undivided  in  beings  It  abides,  seeming 
divided:  this  is  That  which  should  be  known,— [the  one]  who 
sustains,  devours,  and  generates  [all]  beings.  (17)  Light  of  lights, 
‘Beyond  the  Darkness’  It  is  called:  [true]  knowledge,  what  should 
be  known,  accessible  to  knowledge,  established  in  the  heart  of  all. 

(18)  And  so  in  brief  I  have  explained  the  ‘field’  and  ‘knowledge’ 
and  that  which  should  be  known’ ;  the  man  who  loves-and- 
worships  Me,  on  knowing  this,  becomes  fit  to  [share  in]  my  own 
mode  of  being. 

Matter  and  Spirit  (Prakrti  and  Purusa) 

(19)  ‘Nature’  and  ‘Person’:  know  that  these  two  are  both 
beginningless:  and  know  that  change  and  quality  arise  from 
Nature.  (20)  Material  Nature,  they  say,  is  [itself]  the  cause  of 
cause,  effect,  and  agency,  while  ‘person’  is  said  to  be  the  cause  in 
the  experience  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  (21)  For  ‘person’  is  lodged 
in  material  Nature,  experiencing  the  ‘constituents’  that  arise  from 
it;  because  he  attaches  himself  to  these  he  comes  to  birth  in  good 
and  evil  wombs. 

(22)  [And  yet  another  One  there  is  who,]  surveying  and  approv¬ 
ing,  supports  and  [Himself]  experiences  [the  constituents  of 
Nature],  the  Mighty  Lord:  ‘Highest  Self’  some  call  Him,  the 
‘Highest  Person’  in  this  body.  (23)  Whoever  knows  ‘person’, 
material  Nature,  and  its  constituents  to  be  such,  in  whatever  state 
he  be,  he  is  not  born  again. 
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(24)  By  meditation  some  themselves  see  self  in  self,  others  by 
putting  sound  reason  into  practice,  yet  others  by  the  exercise  (yoga) 
of  works.  (25)  But  some,  not  knowing  thus,  hear  it  from  others  and 
revere  it;  and  even  these,  taking  their  stand  on  what  they  hear, 
overcome  death  indeed. 

(26)  Whatever  being  comes  to  be,  be  it  motionless  or  moving, 
[derives  its  being]  from  the  union  of  ‘field^  and  ‘knower  of  the 
field* :  this  know. 

God  Immanent  in  His  Creatures 

(27)  The  same  in  all  contingent  beings,  abiding  [without 
change],  the  Highest  Lord,  when  all  things  fall  to  ruin,  [Himself] 
is  not  destroyed:  who  sees  Him  sees  [indeed].  (28)  For  seeing 
Him,  the  same,  the  Lord,  established  everywhere,  he  cannot  of 
himself  to  [him]self  do  hurt,  hence  he  treads  the  highest  way. 

(29)  Nature  it  is  which  in  every  way  does-work-and-acts ;  no 
agent  is  the  self:  who  sees  it  thus  he  sees  [indeed].  (30)  When  once 
a  man  can  see  [all]  the  diversity  of  contingent  beings  as  abiding  in 
One  [alone]  and  their  radiation  out  of  It,  then  to  Brahman  he 
attains.  (31)  Because  this  Highest  Self  knows  no  beginning,  no 
constituents,  it  does  not  pass  away:  though  abiding  in  [many] 
a  body,  it  does  not  act  nor  is  it  defiled.  (32)  Just  as  the  ether,  roving 
everywhere,  knows  no  defilement,  so  subtle  [is  its  essence],  so  does 
[this]  Self,  though  everywhere  abiding  embodied,  know  no  defile¬ 
ment.  (33)  As  the  one  sun  lights  up  this  whole  universe,  so  does 
the  ‘owner  of  the  field*  illumine  the  whole  ‘field*. 

(34)  Whoso  with  wisdom’s  eye  discerns  the  difference  between 
‘field*  and  ‘knower  of  the  field*,  and  knows  deliverance  from 
material  Nature  to  which  [all]  contingent  beings  are  subject,  goes 
to  the  further  [shore]. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(i)  [And  now]  again  I  shall  proclaim  the  highest  wisdom,  best 
of  doctrines;  on  knowing  this  all  sages,  when  they  passed  on  hence, 
attained  the  highest  prize.  (2)  With  this  wisdom  as  their  bulwark 
they  reached  a  rank  [in  the  order  of  existence]  equivalent  to  my 
own,  and  even  when  [the  universe  is  once  again]  engendered,  they 
are  not  bom  [again],  and  when  [again]  it  is  dissolved,  they  know 
no  trepidation. 


'Great  Brahman  is  My  Womb' 

(3)  Great  Brahman  is  to  Me  a  womb,  in  it  I  plant  the  seed:  from 
this  derives  the  origin  of  all  contingent  beings.  (4)  In  whatever 
womb  whatever  form  arises-and-grows-together,  of  [all]  those 
[forms]  Great  Brahman  is  the  womb,  I  the  father,  giver  of  the  seed. 

The  Three  Constituents  of  Nature 

(5)  Goodness — ^Passion — Darkness:  these  are  the  [three]  con¬ 
stituents  from  Nature  sprung  that  bind  the  embodied  [self]  in 
the  body  though  [the  self  itself]  is  changeless.  (6)  Among  these 
Goodness,  being  immaculate,  knowing  no  sickness,  dispenses 
light,  [and  yet]  it  binds  by  [causing  the  self]  to  cling  to  wisdom  and 
to  joy.  (7)  Passion  is  instinct  with  desire,  [this]  know.  From  craving 
and  attachment  it  wells  up.  It  binds  the  embodied  [self]  by  [causing 
it]  to  cling  to  works.  (8)  But  from  ignorance  is  Darkness  born: 
mark  [this]  well.  All  embodied  [selves]  it  leads  astray.  With 
fecklessness  and  sloth  and  sleepiness  it  binds.  (9)  Goodness  causes 
[a  man]  to  cling  to  joy.  Passion  to  works;  but  Darkness,  stifling 
wisdom,  attaches  to  fecklessness.  (10)  Once  it  dominates  Passion 
and  Darkness,  Goodness  waxes  strong;  so  Passion  and  Darkness 
when  they  dominate  the  other  two. 

(ii)  When  at  all  the  body’s  gates  wisdom’s  light  arises,  then 
must  you  know  that  Goodness  has  increased.  (12)  When  Passion 
is  waxing  strong,  these  [states]  arise:  greed,  [purposeful]  activity, 
committing  oneself  to  works,  disquiet,  and  ambition.  (13)  When 
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Darkness  is  surging  up,  these  [states]  arise:  unlighted  [darkness], 
unwillingness  to  act,  fecklessness,  delusion. 

(14)  But  when  an  embodied  [self]  comes  face  to  face  with  [the 
body’s]  dissolution  and  Goodness  prevails,  then  will  he  reach  the 
spotless  worlds  of  those  who  know  the  highest.  (15)  [Another] 
goes  to  his  demise  when  Passion  [predominates] ;  he  will  be  bom 
among  such  men  as  cling  to  works :  and  as  to  him  who  dies  when 
Darkness  [has  the  upper  hand],  he  will  be  born  in  the  wombs  of 
deluded  fools. 

(16)  Of  works  well  done,  they  say,  the  fruits  belong  to  Goodness, 
being  without  spot:  but  pain  is  the  fruit  of  Passion,  ignorance  the 
frait  of  Darkness.  (17)  From  Goodness  wisdom  springs,  from 
Passion  greed,  from  Darkness  fecklessness,  delusion,  and  ignorance 
— how  not?  (18)  Upward  is  the  path  of  those  who  abide  in  Good¬ 
ness,  in  the  middle  stand  the  men  of  Passion.  Stuck  in  the  modes 
of  the  vilest  constituent  the  men  of  Darkness  go  below. 

(19)  When  the  watching  [self]  sees  there  is  no  agent  other  than 
[these]  constituents  and  knows  what  is  beyond  them,  then  will  he 
come  to  [share  in]  that  mode  of  being  which  is  mine.  (20)  Tran¬ 
scending  these  three  constituents  which  give  the  body  its  existence, 
from  the  sufferings  of  birth,  death,  and  old  age  delivered,  the 
embodied  [self]  wins  immortality. 


Arjuna  said: 

(21)  ^Vhat  signs.  Lord,  mark  him  out, — [this  man]  who  has 
transcended  these  three  constituents  ?  How  does  he  behave  ?  And 
how  does  he  step  out  beyond  these  three  constituents  ? 


The  Man  who  has  transcended  the  Constituents 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(22)  Radiance — activity — ^yes,  delusion  too, — ^when  these  arise 
he  hates  them  not;  and  when  [in  turn]  they  cease  he  pines  not 
after  them.  (23)  As  one  indifferent  he  sits,  by  the  constituents 
unruffled:  ‘So  the  constituents  are  busy’:  thus  he  thinks.  Firm- 
based  is  he,  unquavering.  (24)  The  same  in  pleasure  as  in  pain  and 
self-assured,  the  same  when  faced  with  clods  of  earth  or  stones  or 
gold;  for  him,  wise  man,  are  friend  and  foe  of  equal  weight,  equal 
the  praise  or  blame  [with  which  men  cover  him].  (25)  Equal  [his 
mind]  in  honour  and  disgrace,  equal  to  ally  and  to  enemy,  he 
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renounces  every  [busy]  enterprise:  ‘He  has  transcended  the 
constituents’ :  so  must  men  say. 

(26)  And  as  to  those  who  do  Me  honour  with  spiritual  exercise, 
in  loyalty-and-love  undeviating,  passed  [clean]  beyond  these 
constituents,  to  becoming  Brahman  they  are  conformed,  (27)  For 
I  am  the  base  supporting  Brahman, — ^immortal  [Brahman]  which 
knows  no  change, — [supporting]  too  the  eternal  law  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  absolute  beatitude. 


CHAPTER  XV 


The  Eternal  Fig-tree 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(i)  With  roots  above  and  boughs  beneath,  they  say,  the  undying 
fig-tree  [stands]:  its  leaves  are  the  Vedic  hymns:  who  knows  it 
knows  the  Veda.  (2)  Below,  above,  its  branches  straggle  out,  well 
nourished  by  the  constituents;  sense-objects  are  the  twigs.  Below 
its  roots  proliferate  inseparably  linked  with  works  in  the  world  of 
men.  (3)  No  form  of  it  can  here  be  comprehended,  no  end  and 
no  beginning,  no  sure  abiding-place :  this  fig-tree  with  its  roots  so 
fatly  nourished — [take]  the  stout  axe  of  detachment  and  cut  it 
down! 

(4)  And  then  search  out  that  [high]  estate  to  which,  when  once 
men  go,  they  come  not  back  again.  ‘I  fly  for  succour  to  that 
primeval  Person  from  whom  flowed  forth  primordial  creativity.' 
(5)  Not  proud,  not  fooled,  [all]  taint  of  attachment  crushed,  ever 
abiding  in  what  appertains  to  self,  desire  suppressed,  released  from 
[all]  dualities  made  known  in  pleasure  as  in  pdn,  the  undeluded 
march  ahead  to  that  state  which  knows  no  change.  (6)  That  [state] 
is  not  illumined  by  sun  or  moon  or  fire:  once  men  go  thither,  they 
come  not  back  again,  for  that  is  my  highest  home. 

The  Transmigrating  Self 

(7)  In  the  world  of  living  things  a  minute  part  of  Me,  eternal 
[still],  becomes  a  living  [self],  drawing  to  itself  the  five  senses  and 
the  mind  which  have  their  roots  in  Nature.  (8)  When  [this] 
sovereign  [self]  takes  on  a  body  and  when  he  rises  up  therefrom, 
he  takes  them  [with  him]  and  moves  on  as  the  wind  [wafts]  scents 
away  from  their  proper  home.  (9)  Ear,  eye,  touch,  taste,  and  smell 
he  turns  to  due  account, — so  too  the  mind;  [with  these]  he  moves 
along  the  objects  of  sense.  (10)  Whether  he  rise  up  [from  the  body] 
or  remain  [therein],  or  whether,  through  contact  with  the  con¬ 
stituents,  he  tastes  experience,  fools  do  not  perceive  him,  but  whoso 
possesses  wisdom’s  eye  sees  him  [indeed],  (ii)  And  athletes  of  the 
spirit,  fighting  the  good  fight,  see  him  established  in  [them]selves; 
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not  so  the  men  whose  self  is  unperfected,  however  much  they 
strive,  witless,  they  see  him  not. 


The  Immanent  God 

(12)  The  splendour  centred  in  the  sun  which  bathes  the  whole 
world  in  light,  [the  splendour]  in  the  moon  and  fire, — know  that  it 
[all]  is  mine.  (13)  [Thus]  too  I  penetrate  the  earth  and  so  sustain 
[all]  beings  with  my  strength;  becoming  [the  moon-plant]  Soma, 
I,  the  very  sap  [of  life],  cause  all  healing  herbs  to  grow. 
(14)  Becoming  the  [digestive]  fire  in  [the  bodies  of]  all  men  I  dwell 
in  the  body  of  all  that  breathes ;  conjoined  with  the  inward  and  out¬ 
ward  breaths  I  digest  the  fourfold  food.  (15)  I  make  my  dwelling 
in  the  hearts  of  all:  from  Me  stem  memory,  wisdom,  the  dispelling 
[of  doubt].  Through  all  the  Vedas  it  is  I  who  should  be  known, 
for  the  maker  of  the  Vedas’  end  am  I,  and  I  the  Vedas  know. 


The  Two  Persons  and  the  Transcendent  God 
(16)  In  the  world  there  are  these  two  persons, — ^perishable  the 
one,  Imperishable  the  other:  the  ‘perishable’  is  all  contingent 
beings,  the  ‘Imperishable’  they  call  the  ‘sublime,  aloof  {katastha)\ 
(17)  But  there  is  [yet]  another  Person,  the  [All-]  Sublime,  surnamed 
‘All-Highest  Self’:  the  three  worlds  He  enters-and-pervades, 
sustaining  them, — ^the  Lord  who  passes  not  away.  (18)  Since 
I  transcend  the  perishable  and  am  more  exalted  than  the  Im¬ 
perishable  itself,  so  am  I  extolled  in  Vedic  as  in  common  speech 
as  the  ‘Person  [All-] Sublime’.  (19)  Whoever  thus  knows  Me, 
unconfused,  as  the  Person  [All-] Sublime,  knows  all  and  [knowing 
all]  communes  with  Me  with  all  his  being,  all  his  love.  (20)  And 
so  have  I  [at  last]  revealed  this  most  mysterious  doctrine:  let 
a  man  but  understand  it,  for  then  he  will  be  a  man  who  [truly! 
understands,  his  [life’s]  work  done. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


The  Cardinal  Virtues  and  the  Deadly  Sins 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(i)  Fearless  and  pure  in  heart,  steadfast  in  the  exercise  of 
wisdom,  open-handed  and  restrained,  performing  sacrifice,  intent 
on  studying  Holy  Writ,  ascetic  and  upright,  (2)  none  hurting, 
truthful,  from  anger  free,  renouncing  [all],  at  peace,  averse  to 
calumny,  compassionate  to  [all]  beings,  free  from  nagging  greed, 
gentle,  modest,  never  fickle,  (3)  ardent,  patient,  enduring,  pure,  not 
treacherous  nor  arrogant, — such  is  the  man  who  is  bom  to  [inherit] 
a  godly  destiny. 

(4)  A  hypocrite,  proud  of  himself  and  arrogant,  angry,  harsh 
and  ignorant  is  the  man  who  is  born  to  [inherit]  a  devilish  destiny. 

(5)  A  godly  destiny  means  deliverance,  a  devilish  one  enslave¬ 
ment;  this  is  the  usual  view.  [But]  do  not  worry,  Arjuna,  [for]  you 
are  born  to  a  godly  destiny.  (6)  There  are  two  orders  of  beings  in 
this  world, — ^the  godly  and  the  devilish.  Of  the  godly  I  have  dis¬ 
coursed  at  length;  now  listen  to  [my  words  about]  the  devilish. 

Of  Human  Devils 

(7)  Of  creative  action  and  its  return  to  rest  the  devilish  folk  know 
nothing;  in  them  there  is  no  purity,  no  morality,  no  truth. 
(8)  ‘The  world  is  devoid  of  truth,’  they  say,  ‘it  has  no  ground,  no 
ruling  Lord;  it  has  not  come  to  be  by  mutual  causal  law;  desire 
alone  has  caused  it,  nothing  else.’  (9)  Holding  fast  to  these  views, 
lost  souls  with  feeble  minds,  they  embark  on  cruel-and-violent 
deeds,  malignant  [in  their  lust]  for  the  destmction  of  the  world. 
(10)  Insatiate  desire  is  their  starting-point, — maddened  are  they 
by  hypocrisy  and  pride,  clutching  at  false  conceptions,  deluded 
as  they  are:  impure  are  their  resolves,  (ii)  Unmeasured  care  is 
theirs  right  up  to  the  time  of  death,  [for]  they  have  no  other  aim 
than  to  satisfy  their  lusts,  convinced  that  this  is  all.  (12)  Bound  by 
hundreds  of  fetters  forged  by  hope,  obsessed  by  anger  and  desire, 
they  seek  to  build  up  wealth  unjustly  to  satisfy  their  lusts. 

(13)  ‘This  have  I  gained  today,  this  whim  I’ll  satisfy;  this 
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wealth  is  mine  and  much  more  too  will  be  mine  as  time  goes  on. 
(14)  He  was  an  enemy  of  mine,  Fve  killed  him,  and  many  another 
too  ril  kill.  I’m  master  [here].  I  take  my  pleasure  [as  I  will];  I’m 
strong  and  happy  and  successful.  (15)  I’m  rich  and  of  good  family. 
Who  else  can  match  himself  with  me?  I’ll  sacrifice  and  I’ll  give 
alms:  [why  not?]  I’ll  have  a  marvellous  time!’  So  speak  [fools] 
deluded  in  their  ignorance. 

(16)  [Their  minds]  unhinged  by  many  a  [foolish]  fancy,  caught 
up  in  delusion’s  net,  obsessed  by  the  satisfaction  of  their  lusts,  into 
foul  hell  they  fall.  (17)  Puffed  up  with  self-conceit,  unbending, 
maddened  by  their  pride  in  wealth,  they  offer  sacrifices  that  are 
but  sacrifice  in  name  and  not  in  the  way  prescribed, — ^the  hypo¬ 
crites!  (18)  Selfishness,  force  and  pride,  desire  and  anger,  [these 
do]  they  rely  on,  envying  and  hating  Me  who  dwell  in  their  bodies 
as  I  dwell  in  all. 

(19)  Birth  after  birth  in  this  revolving  round,  these  vilest  among 
men,  strangers  to  [all]  good,  obsessed  with  hate  and  cruel,  I  ever 
hurl  into  devilish  wombs.  (20)  Caught  up  in  devilish  wombs,  birth 
after  birth  deluded,  they  never  attain  to  Me:  and  so  they  tread 
the  lowest  way. 


The  Triple  Gate  of  Hell 

(21)  Desire — ^Anger — Greed:  this  is  the  triple  gate  of  hell, 
destruction  of  the  self:  therefore  avoid  these  three.  (22)  When 
once  a  man  is  freed  from  these  three  gates  of  darkness,  then  can  he 
work  for  [his]  self’s  salvation,  thence  tread  the  highest  way. 
(23)  Whoso  forsakes  the  ordinance  of  Scripture  and  lives  at  the 
whim  of  his  own  desires,  wins  not  perfection,  [finds]  no  comfort, 
[treads]  not  the  highest  way.  (24)  Therefore  let  Scripture  be  your 
norm,  determining  what  is  right  and  wrong.  Once  you  know  what 
the  ordinance  of  Scripture  bids  you  do,  you  should  perform  down 
here  the  works  [therein  prescribed]. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


The  Unorthodox 

Arjuna  said: 

(1)  [And  yet  there  are  some]  who  forsake  the  ordinance  of 
Scripture  and  offer  sacrifice  full  filled  with  faith,  where  do  they 
stand?  On  Goodness,  Passion,  or  Darkness? 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(2)  Threefold  is  the  faith  of  embodied  [selves];  each  [of  the 
three]  springs  from  [a  man’s]  own  nature.  [The  first  is]  of  Good¬ 
ness,  [the  second]  of  Passion,  of  Darkness  [is  the  third].  Listen 
to  this. 

(3)  Faith  is  connatural  to  the  soul  of  every  man:  man  is  instinct 
with  faith:  as  is  his  faith,  so  too  must  he  be.  (4)  To  the  gods  do 
men  of  Goodness  offer  sacrifice,  to  sprites  and  monsters  men  of 
Passion,  to  disembodied  spirits  and  the  assembled  spirits  of  the 
dead  the  others, — ^men  of  Darkness, — offer  sacrifice. 

Exaggerated  Asceticism 

(5-6)  And  this  know  too.  Some  men  there  are  who,  without 
regard  to  Scripture’s  ordinance,  savagely  mortify  [their  flesh], 
buoyed  up  by  hypocrisy  and  self-regard,  yielding  to  the  violence 
of  passion  and  desire,  and  so  torment  the  mass  of  [living]  beings 
whose  home  their  body  is,  the  witless  fools, — and  [with  them]  Me 
Myself  within  [that  same]  body  abiding:  how  devilish  their 
intentions ! 


The  Three  Constituents  of  Nature 

(a)  In  Food 

(7)  Threefold  again  is  food, — [food]  that  agrees  with  each 
[different  type  of]  man:  [so  too]  sacrifice,  ascetic  practice,  and  the 
gift  of  alms.  Listen  to  the  difference  between  them. 

(8)  Foods  that  promote  a  fuller  life,  vitality,  strength,  health, 
pleasure,  and  good-feeling,  [foods  that  are]  savoury,  rich  in  oil 
and  firm,  heart-gladdening, — [these]  are  agreeable  to  the  man  of 
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Goodness.  (9)  Foods  that  are  pungent,  sour,  salty,  stinging  hot, 
sharp,  rough,  and  burning, — [these]  are  what  the  man  of  Passion 
loves.  They  bring  pain,  misery,  and  sickness.  (10)  What  is  stale 
and  tasteless,  rotten  and  decayed, — cleavings,  what  is  unfit  for 
sacrifice,  is  food  agreeable  to  the  man  of  Darkness. 

(b)  In  Sacrifice 

(ii)  The  sacrifice  approved  by  [sacred]  ordinance  and  offered 
up  by  men  who  would  not  taste  its  fruits,  who  concentrate  their 
minds  on  this  [alone]:  ‘In  sacrifice  lies  duty*:  [such  sacrifice] 
belongs  to  Goodness.  (12)  But  the  sacrifice  that  is  offered  up  by 
men  who  bear  its  fruits  in  mind  or  simply  for  vain  display, — ^know 
that  [such  sacrifice]  belongs  to  Passion.  (13)  The  sacrifice  in  which 
no  proper  rite  is  followed,  no  food  distributed,  no  sacred  words 
recited,  no  Brahmans’  fees  paid  up,  no  faith  enshrined,— [such 
sacrifice]  men  say  belongs  to  Darkness. 

(c)  In  Ascetic  Practice 

(14)  [Due]  reverence  of  gods  and  Brahmans,  teachers  and  wise 
men,  purity,  uprightness,  chastity,  refusal  to  do  harm,— [this]  is 
[true]  penance  of  the  body.  (15)  Words  that  do  not  cause  disquiet, 
[words]  truthful,  kind,  and  pleasing,  the  constant  practice  too 
of  sacred  recitation, — [this]  is  the  penance  of  the  tongue. 
(16)  Serenity  of  mind  and  friendliness,  silence  and  self-restraint, 
and  the  cleansing  of  one’s  affections, — ^this  is  called  the  penance 
of  the  mind. 

(17)  When  men  possessed  of  highest  faith,  integrated  and 
indifferent  to  the  fruits  [of  what  they  do],  do  penance  in  this  three¬ 
fold  wise,  men  speak  of  [penance]  in  Goodness’  way.  (18)  Some 
mortify  themselves  to  win  respect,  honour,  and  reverence,  or  from 
sheer  hypocrisy:  here  [on  earth]  this  must  be  called  [penance]  in 
Passion’s  way, — ^fickle  and  unsure.  (19)  Some  mortify  themselves 
following  perverted  theories,  torturing  themselves,  or  to  destroy 
another:  this  is  called  [penance]  in  Darkness’  way. 

{d)  In  Alms-giving 

(20)  Alms  given  because  to  give  alms  is  a  [sacred]  duty  to  one 
from  whom  no  favour  is  expected  in  return  at  the  [right]  place  and 
time  and  to  a  [fit]  recipient, — ^this  is  called  alms  [given]  in  Good¬ 
ness’  way.  (21)  But  [alms]  given  in  expectation  of  favours  in 
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return,  or  for  the  sake  of  fruits  [to  be  reaped]  hereafter,  [alms 
given]  too  against  the  grain, — ^this  is  called  alms  [given]  in 
Passion’s  way.  (22)  Alms  given  at  the  wrong  place  and  time  to  an 
unworthy  recipient  without  respect,  contemptuously, — ^this  is 
called  [alms  given]  in  Darkness’  way. 

O]^- THAT -IT  IS 

(23)  01^  —  THAT  —  IT  IS:  This  has  been  handed  down, 
a  three-fold  pointer  to  Brahman :  by  this  were  allotted  their  proper 
place  of  old  Brahmans,  Veda,  and  sacrifice.  (24)  And  so  [all]  acts 
of  sacrifice,  the  giving  of  alms,  and  penance  enjoined  by  [sacred] 
ordinances  and  ever  again  [enacted]  by  Brahman’s  devotees  begin 
with  the  utterance  of  [the  one  word]  Orh. 

(25)  THAT:  [so  saying]  do  men  who  hanker  for  deliverance 
perform  the  various  acts  of  sacrifice,  penance,  and  the  gift  of  alms, 
having  no  thought  for  the  fruits  [they  bring]. 

(26)  IT  IS:  in  this  the  meanings  are  conjoined  of  ’Being’  and 
of  ‘Good’;  so  too  the  [same]  word  sat  is  appropriately  used  for 
works  that  call  forth  praise.  (27)  In  sacrifice,  in  penance,  in  the 
gift  of  alms  [the  same  word]  sat  is  used,  meaning  ‘steadfastness’ : 
and  works  performed  with  these  purposes  [in  mind],  [these]  too 
are  sumamed  sat.  (28)  Whatever  offering  is  made  in  unbelief, 
whatever  given,  whatever  act  of  penance  undertaken,  whatever 
done, — of  that  is  said  asat,  ‘It  is  not:’  for  naught  it  is  in  this  world 
or  the  next. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


Renunciation  and  Self- Surrender 

Arjuna  said : 

(1)  Krishna,  fain  would  I  know  the  truth  concerning  renuncia¬ 
tion  and  apart  from  this  [the  truth]  of  self-surrender. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

(2)  To  give  up  works  dictated  by  desire,  wise  men  allow  [this] 
to  be  renunciation;  surrender  of  all  the  fruits  that  [accrue]  to 
works  discerning  men  call  self-surrender. 

(3)  ‘[All]  works  must  be  surrendered,  for  [works  themselves] 
are  tainted  with  defect:*  so  say  some  of  the  wise;  but  others  say 
that  [works  of]  sacrifice,  the  gift  of  alms,  and  works  of  penance 
are  not  to  be  surrendered. 

(4)  Hear  [then]  my  own  decision  in  this  matter  of  surrender: 
for  threefold  is  self-surrender;  so  has  it  been  declared.  (5)  [Works 
of]  sacrifice,  the  gift  of  alms,  and  works  of  penance  are  not  to  be 
surrendered;  these  must  most  certainly  be  done:  it  is  sacrifice, 
alms-giving,  and  ascetic  practice  that  purify  the  wise.  (6)  But  even 
these  works  should  be  done  [in  a  spirit  of  self-surrender],  for  [all] 
attachment  [to  what  you  do]  and  [all]  the  fruits  [of  what  you  do] 
must  be  surrendered.  This  is  my  last  decisive  word, 

(7)  For  to  renounce  a  work  enjoined  [by  Scripture]  is  in¬ 
appropriate;  deludedly  to  give  this  up  is  [the  way]  of  Darkness. 
This  [too]  has  been  declared.  (8)  The  man  who  gives  up  a  deed 
simply  because  it  causes  pain  or  because  he  shrinks  from  bodily 
distress,  commits  an  act  of  self-surrender  that  accords  with 
Passion[*s  way]:  assuredly  he  will  not  reap  the  fruit  of  self¬ 
surrender.  (9)  But  if  a  work  is  done  simply  because  it  should  be 
done  and  is  enjoined  [by  Scripture],  and  if  [all]  attachment,  [all 
thought  of]  fruit  is  given  up,  then  that  is  surrender  in 
Goodness[*  way],  I  deem. 

(lo)  The  self-surrendered  man,  suffused  with  Goodness,  wise, 
whose  [every]  doubt  is  cut  away,  hates  not  his  uncongenial  work 
nor  cleaves  to  the  congenial,  (i  i)  For  one  still  in  the  body  it  is  not 
possible  to  surrender  up  all  works  without  exception;  rather  it  is 
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he  who  surrenders  up  the  fruit  of  works  who  deserves  the  name, 
‘A  self-surrendered  man/ 

(12)  Unwanted — ^wanted — ^mixed:  threefold  is  the  fruit  of  work, 
— [this  they  experience]  at  death  who  have  not  surrendered  [self], 
but  not  at  all  such  men  as  have  renounced. 


The  Five  Causes 

(13)  In  the  system  of  the  Sarhkhyas  these  five  causes  are  laid 
down;  by  these  all  works  attain  fruition.  Learn  them  from  Me. 

(14)  Material  basis,  agent,  material  causes  of  various  kinds,  the 
vast  variety  of  motions,  and  fate,  the  fifth  and  last.  (15)  These  are 
the  five  causes  of  whatever  work  a  man  may  undertake, — of  body, 
speech,  or  mind, — no  matter  whether  right  or  wrong.  (16)  This 
being  so,  the  man  who  sees  self  isolated  [in  itself]  as  the  agent,  does 
not  see  [at  all].  Untrained  is  his  intelligence  {buddhi)  and  evil  are 
his  thoughts.  (17)  A  man  who  has  reached  a  state  where  there  is 
no  sense  of  T’,  whose  soul  {buddhi)  is  undefiled, — ^were  he  to 
slaughter  [all]  these  worlds, — ^slays  nothing.  He  is  not  bound. 

The  Three  Constituents  again 

[a)  In  Metaphysical  Doctrine 

(18)  Knowledge — ^its  object — ^knower:  [these  form]  the  three¬ 
fold  instrumental  cause  of  action.  Instrument — action — agent: 
[such  is]  action’s  threefold  nexus. 

(19)  Knowledge — action — agent:  [these  too  are]  three  in  kind, 
distinguished  by  ‘constituent’.  The  theory  of  constituents  contains 
it  [all]:  listen  to  the  manner  of  these  [three]. 

(20)  That  [kind  of]  knowledge  by  which  one  sees  one  mode  of 
being,  changeless,  undivided  in  all  contingent  beings,  divided  [as 
they  are],  is  Goodness’  [knowledge].  Be  sure  of  this.  (21)  But  that 
[kind  of]  knowledge  which  in  all  contingent  beings  discerns  in 
separation  all  manner  of  modes  of  being,  different  and  distinct, — 
this,  you  must  know,  is  knowledge  born  of  Passion.  (22)  But  that 
[kind  of  knowledge]  which  sticks  to  one  effect  as  if  it  were  all, — 
irrational,  not  bothering  about  the  Real  as  the  [true]  object  [of  all 
knowledge,  thinking  of  it  as]  finite, — ^this  [knowledge]  belongs  to 
Darkness.  So  is  it  laid  down. 

(i)  In  Works 

(23)  The  work  prescribed  [by  Scripture]  from  [all]  attachment 
free,  performed  without  passion,  without  hate,  by  one  who  hankers 
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not  for  fruits,  is  called  [the  work]  of  Goodness.  (24)  But  the  work 
in  which  much  effort  is  expended  by  one  who  seeks  his  own 
pleasure-and-desire  or  again  thinks,  ‘It  is  I  who  do  it,’  such  [work] 
is  assigned  to  Passion.  (25)  The  work  embarked  on  by  a  man 
deluded  who  has  no  thought  of  consequence,  nor  [care  at  all]  for 
the  loss  and  hurt  [he  causes  others]  or  for  the  human  part  [he 
plays  himself],  is  called  [a  work]  of  Darkness. 


(c)  In  the  Agent 

(26)  The  agent  who,  from  attachment  freed,  steadfast  and 
resolute,  remains  unchanged  in  failure  and  success  and  never 
speaks  of  ‘F,  is  called  [an  agent]  in  Goodness’  way.  (27)  The 
agent  who  pursues  the  fruit  of  works,  passionate,  greedy,  intent  on 
doing  harm,  impure,  a  prey  to  exaltation  as  to  grief,  is  widely 
known  [to  act]  in  Passion’s  way.  (28)  The  agent,  inept  and  vulgar, 
stiff-and-proud,  a  cheat,  low-spoken,  slothful,  who  is  subject  to 
depression,  who  procrastinates,  is  called  [an  agent]  in  Darkness’ way. 


{d)  In  the  Intellect 

(29)  Divided  threefold  too  are  intellect  and  constancy  according 
to  the  constituents.  Listen  [to  Me,  for  I  shall]  tell  it  forth  in  all  its 
many  forms,  omitting  nothing. 

(30)  The  intellect  that  distinguishes  between  activity  and  its 
cessation,  between  what  should  be  done  and  what  should  not, 
between  danger  and  security,  bondage  and  release,  is  [an  intellect] 
in  Goodness’  way.  (31)  The  intellect  by  which  lawful-right  and 
lawless-wrong,  what  should  be  done  and  what  should  not,  are 
untruly  understood,  is  [an  intellect]  in  Passion’s  way.  (32)  The 
intellect  which,  by  Darkness  overcast,  thinks  right  is  wrong,  law 
lawlessness,  all  things  their  opposite,  is  [an  intellect]  in  Darkness’ 
way. 

{e)  In  Constancy 

(33)  The  constancy  by  which  a  man  holds  fast  in  check  the 
works  of  mind  and  breath  and  sense,  unswerving  in  spiritual 
exercise,  is  constancy  in  Goodness’  way.  (34)  But  the  constancy 
by  which  a  man  holds  fast  [in  balance]  pleasure,  self-interest,  and 
righteousness,  yet  clings  to  them,  desirous  of  their  fruits,  is 
constancy  in  Passion’s  way.  (35)  [The  constancy]  by  which  a  fool 
will  not  let  go  sleep,  fear,  or  grief,  depression  or  exaltation,  is 
constancy  in  Darkness’  way. 
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(/)  In  Pleasure 

(36)  Threefold  too  is  pleasure:  Arjuna,  hear  this  now  from  Me. 
[That  pleasure]  which  a  man  enjoys  after  much  effort  [spent], 
making  an  end  thereby  of  suffering,  (37)  which  at  first  seems  like 
poison  but  in  time  transmutes  itself  into  what  seems  to  be  ambrosia, 
is  called  pleasure  in  Goodness’  way,  for  it  springs  from  that 
serenity  which  comes  from  apperception  of  the  self.  (38)  [That 
pleasure]  which  at  first  seems  like  ambrosia,  arising  when  the 
senses  meet  the  objects  of  sense,  but  in  time  transmutes  itself  into 
what  seems  to  be  poison, — ^that  pleasure,  so  it  is  said,  is  in  Passion’s 
way,  (39)  That  pleasure  which  at  first  and  in  the  sequel  leads  the 
self  astray,  which  derives  from  sleep  and  sloth  and  fecklessness, 
has  been  declared  as  [pleasure]  in  Darkness’  way. 

(40)  There  is  no  existent  thing  in  heaven  or  earth  or  yet  among 
the  gods  which  is  or  ever  could  be  free  from  these  three  con¬ 
stituents  from  Nature  sprung. 

The  Four  Great  Classes  of  Society 

(41)  To  Brahmans,  princes,  peasants-and-artisans,  and  serfs 
works  have  been  variously  assigned  by  [these]  constituents,  and 
they  arise  from  the  nature  of  things  as  they  are. 

(42)  Calm,  self-restraint,  ascetic  practice,  purity,  long-suffering 
and  uprightness,  wisdom  in  theory  as  in  practice,  religious  faith, — 
[these]  are  the  works  of  Brahmans,  inhering  in  their  nature. 

(43)  High  courage,  ardour,  endurance,  skill,  in  battle  unwillingness 
to  flee,  an  open  hand,  a  lordly  mien, — [these]  are  the  works  of 
princes,  inhering  in  their  nature  [too],  (44)  To  till  the  fields,  pro¬ 
tect  the  kine,  and  engage  in  trade,  [these]  are  the  works  of  peasants- 
and-artisans,  inhering  in  their  nature;  but  works  whose  very  soul 
is  service  inhere  in  the  very  nature  of  the  serf. 

(45)  By  [doing]  the  work  that  is  proper  to  him  [and]  rejoicing 
[in  the  doing],  a  man  succeeds,  perfects  himself.  [Now]  hear  just 
how  a  man  perfects  himself  by  [doing  and]  rejoicing  in  his  proper 
work.  (46)  By  dedicating  the  work  that  is  proper  [to  his  caste]  to 
Him  who  is  the  source  of  the  activity  of  all  beings,  by  whom  this 
whole  universe  was  spun,  a  man  attains  perfection-and-success. 
(47)  Better  [to  do]  one’s  own  [caste-]  duty,  though  devoid  of  merit, 
than  [to  do]  another’s,  however  well  performed.  By  doing  the 
work  prescribed  by  his  own  nature  a  man  meets  with  no 
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defilement.  (48)  Never  should  a  man  give  up  the  work  to  which 
he  is  born,  defective  though  it  be:  for  every  enterprise  is  choked 
by  defects,  as  fire  by  smoke. 

^Becoming  Brahman^ 

(49)  With  soul  detached  from  everything,  with  self  subdued, 
[all]  longing  gone,  renounce :  and  so  you  will  find  complete  success, 
perfection,  works  transcended.  (50)  Perfection  found,  now  learn 
from  Me  how  you  may  reach  Brahman  too :  [this  I  will  tell  you] 
briefly;  it  is  wisdom’s  highest  bourne. 

(51)  Let  a  man  be  integrated  by  his  soul  [now]  cleansed,  let  him 
restrain  [him]self  with  constancy,  abandon  objects  of  sense, — 
sound  and  all  the  rest, — passion  and  hate  let  him  cast  out; 

(52)  let  him  live  apart,  eat  lightly,  restrain  speech,  body,  and  mind; 
let  him  practise  meditation  constantly,  let  him  cultivate  dispassion; 

(53)  let  him  give  up  all  thought  of  ‘I’,  force,  pride,  desire  and 
anger  and  possessiveness,  let  him  not  think  of  anything  as  ‘mine’, 
at  peace ; — [if  he  does  this,]  to  becoming  Brahman  is  he  conformed. 

From  Brahman  to  God 

(54)  Brahman  become,  with  self  serene,  he  grieves  not  nor 
desires;  the  same  to  all  contingent  beings  he  gains  the  highest 
love-and-loyalty  to  Me.  (55)  By  love-and-loyalty  he  comes  to 
know  Me  as  I  really  am,  how  great  I  am  and  who ;  and  once  he 
knows  Me  as  I  am,  he  enters  [Me]  forthwith.  (56)  Let  him  then 
do  all  manner  of  works  continually,  putting  his  trust  in  Me;  for 
by  my  grace  he  will  attain  to  an  eternal,  changeless  state. 

Arjuna^s  Personal  Case 

(57)  Give  up  in  thought  to  Me  all  that  you  do,  make  Me  your 
goal :  relying  on  the  integration  of  the  soul,  think  on  Me  constantly. 
(58)  Thinking  on  Me  you  will  surmount  all  dangers  by  my  grace; 
but  if  through  selfishness  you  will  not  listen,  then  will  you  [surely] 
perish.  (59)  [But  if,]  relying  on  your  ego,  you  should  think,  T  will 
not  fight’,  vain  is  your  resolve,  [for]  Nature  will  constrain  you. 
(60)  You  are  bound  by  your  own  works  which  spring  from  your  own 
nature;  [for]  what,  deluded,  you  would  not  do,  you  will  do  per¬ 
force.  (61)  In  the  region  of  the  heart  of  all  contingent  beings  dwells 
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the  Lord,  twirling  them  hither  and  thither  by  his  uncanny  power 
{mdyd)  [like  puppets]  mounted  on  a  machine. 

(62)  In  Him  done  seek  refuge  with  all  your  being,  all  your  love; 
and  by  his  grace  you  will  attain  an  eternal  state,  the  highest  peace. 

(63)  Of  all  the  mysteries  the  most  mysterious,  this  wisdom  have 
I  told  you;  ponder  it  in  all  its  amplitude,  then  do  whatever 
you  will. 


love  you  WelV 

(64)  And  now  again  give  ear  to  this  my  highest  Word,  of  all  the 
most  mysterious:  *I  love  you  well.'  Therefore  will  I  tell  you  your 
salvation. 

(65)  Bear  Me  in  mind,  love  Me  and  worship  Me,  sacrifice,  pro¬ 
strate  yourself  to  Me:  so  will  you  come  to  Me,  I  promise  you  truly, 
for  you  are  dear  to  Me.  (66)  Give  up  all  things  of  law,  turn  to  Me, 
your  only  refuge,  [for]  I  will  deliver  you  from  all  evils;  have 
no  care. 


The  Supreme  Value  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Gita 

(67)  Never  must  you  tell  this  word  to  one  whose  life  is  not 
austere,  to  one  devoid  of  love-and-loyalty,  to  one  who  refuses  to 
obey,  or  to  one  who  envies  Me.  (68)  [But]  whoever  shall  proclaim 
this  highest  mystery  to  my  loving  devotees,  showing  the  while  the 
highest  love-and-loyalty  to  Me,  shall,  nothing  doubting,  come  to 
Me  indeed.  (69)  No  one  among  men  can  render  Me  more  pleasing 
service  than  a  man  like  this ;  nor  shall  any  other  man  on  earth  be 
more  beloved  by  Me  than  he.  (70)  And  whoso  shall  read  this 
dialogue  which  you  and  I  have  held  concerning  what  is  right,  it 
will  be  as  if  he  had  oflFered  Me  a  sacrifice  of  wisdom :  so  do  I  believe. 

(71)  And  the  man  of  faith,  not  cavilling,  who  listens  [to  this  my 
Word],  he  too  shall  win  deliverance,  and  attain  to  the  goodly 
worlds  of  those  whose  works  are  pure. 

(72)  Have  you  listened,  Arjuna,  [to  these  my  words]  with  a  mind 
intent  on  them  alone  ?  And  has  the  confusion  [of  your  mind]  that 
stemmed  from  ignorance  been  dispelled  ? 

Arjuna  said: 

(73)  Destroyed  is  the  confusion;  and  through  your  grace  I  have 
regained  a  proper  way  of  thinking:  with  doubts  dispelled  I  stand 
ready  to  do  your  bidding. 
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Epilogue 

Sanjaya  said: 

(74)  So  did  I  hear  this  wondrous  dialogue  of  [Krishna,]  Vasu- 
deva’s  son,  and  the  high-souled  Arjuna,  [and  as  I  listened] 
I  shuddered  with  delight.  (75)  By  Vyasa’s  favour  have  I  heard  this 
highest  mystery,  this  spiritual  exercise  from  Krishna,  the  Lord 
of  spiritual  exercise  {yoga)  himself  as  He  in  person  told  it. 

(76)  O  King,  as  often  as  I  recall  this  marvellous,  holy  dialogue  of 
Arjuna  and  Krishna,  I  thrill  with  joy,  and  thrill  with  joy  again. 

(77)  And  as  often  as  I  recall  that  form  of  Vishnu, — so  utterly 
manrellous, — ^how  great  is  my  amazement!  I  thrill  with  joy,  and 
thrill  with  joy  again.  (78)  Wherever  Krishna  is,  the  Lord  of 
spiritual  exercise,  wherever  Arjuna,  holder  of  the  bow,  there  is 
good  fortune,  victory,  success,  sound  policy  assured.  This  do 
I  believe. 
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The  Setting 

Dhrtardstra  uvaca: 

1.  dharma-hetre  kuru-ksetre  samavetd yuyutsavah 
mdmakdh  Pandavas  c^aiva:  kim  akurvata^  Samjaya  ? 

Dhritarashtra  said: 

On  the  field  of  justice,  the  Kuru-field,  my  men  and  the  sons  of 
Pandu  too  [stand]  massed  together  ready  for  the  fight.  What, 
Sanjaya,  did  they  do  ? 

Samjaya  uvaca: 

2.  drstvd  tu  Pdndav^dmkath  vyudham  Duryodhanas  tadd 
dcdryam  upasathgamya  rdjd  vacanam  abravtt 

Sanjaya  said: 

Then  did  Duryodhana,  the  king,  seeing  the  ranks  of  Pandu’s 
sons  drawn  up  [for  battle],  approach  the  teacher,  [Drona,] 
with  these  words : 

3.  pasy'aitdm  Pandu-putrandm,  dcdrya,  mahatlm  camum 
vyudhdm  Drupada-putrena  tava  Hsyena  dhimatd, 

‘Teacher,  behold  this  mighty  host  of  Pandu’s  sons  drawn  up 
[in  ranks]  by  the  son  of  Drupada,  your  own  wise  pupil.’ 

4.  atra  surd  mahe^dsd  BhmCdrjuna-‘Samd  yudhi 
Yuyudhano  Virdtai-ca  Drupadas  ca  mahd-rathah^ 

Here  are  brave  men,  great  archers,  the  equal  of  Bhima  and 
Arjuna  in  battle,— Yuyudhana,  Virata,  and  Drupada,  the 
mighty  charioteer, 

5.  Dhrstaketus  Cekitdnah  Kdit-rdjas  ca  vlryavan^ 

Purujit  Kuntibhojas  ca  iSaibyas  ca  nara-puthgavahy 

Dhristiketu,  Cekitana,  the  Kasis’  valiant  king,  Purijit,  Kunti- 
bhoja,  and  the  king  of  the  Sibis,  foremost  of  fighting  men. 
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6.  Yudhamanyus  ca  vikrdnta  Uttamaujds  ca  mryavatiy 
Saubhadro  Draupadeyds  cUy  sarva  eva  mahd-rathdK 

Brave  Yudhamanyu  and  valiant  Uttamaujas,  Subhadra’s  son, 
and  the  sons  of  DraupadI,  all  of  them  mighty  charioteers. 

7.  asmdkam  tu  visistd  ye,  tdn  nibodhay  dvifottamay 
ndyakd  mama  sainyasya;  samjn'drtham  tdn  bravimi  te. 

Listen  too,  great  Brahman,  to  [the  list  of]  those  outstanding  on 
our  side,  the  captains  of  my  army;  I  will  enumerate  them  so 
that  you  may  be  kept  informed. 

8.  bhavdn  Bhtsmas  ca  Karnas  ca  Krpas  ca  samitirh-jayahy 
Asvatthdmd  Vikarnas  ca  Saumadattis  tatKaiva  ca; 

Yourself,  Bhishma,  Karna,  and  Kripa,  victorious  in  battle, 
Asvatthaman,  Vikarna,  and  Somadatta’s  son  as  well, 

9.  anye  ca  bahavah  surd  mad-arthe  tyakta-jlvitdh 
ndnd-sastra-praharandh  sarve  yuddha-visaraddh. 

And  many  another  fighting  man  will  lay  down  his  life  for  me. 
Various  are  their  arms  and  weapons,  and  all  are  skilled  in  war. 

10.  aparydptam  tad  asmdkam  balarh  Bhtpn^dbhiraksitamy 
parydptarh  tv  idam  etesdm  balarh  Bhim^ dbhirakntam. 

Imperfect  are  those  our  forces,  though  Bhishma  [himself] 
protects  them,  but  perfect  are  these  their  forces  which  Bhima 
guards. 

This  appears  to  be  what  the  text  means.  The  words  are  spoken  by 
Duryodhana  who  is  much  given  to  boasting  and  come  somewhat  un¬ 
naturally  from  his  lips.  Hence,  Rk.,  following  some  ancient  and  modem 
commentators,  translates  aparydptam  as  ‘unlimited*  and  parydptam  as 
‘limited*.  He  does  not,  however,  quote  any  parallel  for  such  a  use  of  the 
word.  Some  MSS.  reverse  the  order  of  Bhl§ma-  and  Bhimay  thus  giving 
the  required  sense. 

11.  ayanem  ca  sarvem  yathd-Widgam  avasthitdh 
Bhlsmam  ev^dbhiraksantu  bhavantah  sarva  eva  hi. 

So  stand  firm  in  all  your  goings,  each  in  his  appointed  place. 
Guard  Bhishma  above  all  others,  every  one  of  you. 

12.  tasya  sarhjanayan  harsarh  Kuru-vrddhah  pitdmahah 
sirnha-nddam  vinady" occhaih  sahkharh  dadhmau  pratdpavdn. 

To  give  him  cheer,  [Bhishma,]  the  aged  grandsire  of  the  Kuru 
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clan,  roared  like  a  lion,  loud  [and  strong],  and  undaunted  blew 
his  conch. 


13.  tatah  sankhai  ca  bheryas  ca  panav^ anaka-gomukhdh 
sahas^aiv^dbhyahanyanta:  sa  sabdas  tumulo  ^bhavat. 

Then  conchs,  drums,  cymbals,  trumpets,  and  kettledrums 
burst  into  sudden  sound:  tumultuous  was  the  din. 

14.  tatah  ivetair  hayair  yukte  mahati  syandane  sthitau 
Mddhavah  Pdndavai  c^aiva  divyau  sankhau  pradadhmatuh. 

Then  too  did  [Krishna,]  Madhu’s  scion  and  [Arjuna,]  son  of 
Pandu,  standing  [erect]  on  their  great  chariot  yoked  to  white 
steeds,  their  godly  conchs  blow, 

15.  Pdhcajanyam  hrstkesOy  Devadattam  dhanathjayah 
Paundrath  dadhmau  tnahd-sankhath  bhima-karmd  vrh!odarah. 

[The  conch  called]  Pancajanya  did  Krishna  blow,  [that  called] 
Devadatta  Arjuna;  the  mighty  conch  [called]  Paundra  blew 
wolf-bellied  [Bhima,]  doer  of  dreadful  deeds. 

16.  Anantavijayam  rdjd  Kunti-putro  Yudhisthirah, 

Nakulah  Sahadevas  ca  Sughosa-Manipu^akau: 

[The  conch  called]  Anantavijaya  blew  Kunti’s  son,  Yudhish- 
thira,  the  king:  Sughosha  and  Manipushpaka  [blew]  Nakula 
and  Sahadeva: 

17.  Kdsyas  ca  paranC esvdsah  iSikhandl  ca  mahd-rathah 
Dhrstadyumno  Virdtas  ca  Sdtyakis  ddparajitah^ 

And  the  Kasis*  king,  archer  supreme,  and  Sikhandin,  the  great 
charioteer,  and  Dhrishtadyumna,  Virata,  and  unconquered 
Satyaki, 

18.  Drupado  Draupadeyds  ca  sarvasah^  prthivi’-pate^ 

Satibhadras  ca  mahd~bdhuh  sankhdn  dadhmuh  prthak-prthak. 

Drupada  and  the  sons  of  Draupadi  and  Subhadra's  strong- 
armed  son,  each  blew  his  conch  [resounding]  from  every  side. 

19.  saghoso  Dhdrtardstrdndfh  hrdaydni  vyaddrayat 
nabhai  ca  prthimrh  c^aiva  tumulo  vyanunddayan. 

The  tumultuous  din  [they  made]  rent  the  hearts  of  Dhrita- 
rashtra’s  sons,  making  heaven  and  earth  resound. 
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20.  atha  vyavasthitdn  drstvd  Dhdrtardstrdn  kapt-dhvajah 
pravrtte  iastra-sathpate  dhanur  udyamya  Pandavahy 

Then  Pandu’s  son,  whose  banner  is  an  ape,  scanning  [the 
ranks  of]  Dhritarashtra’s  men  drawn  up,  took  up  his  bow:  the 
clash  of  arms  was  on, 

21.  hrnkesam  tadd  vdkyam  idam  dhUy  mahl-patey 
senayor  tibhayor  madhye:  ratharh  sthdpaya  mey  'cyntUy 

Then  between  the  two  armies,  Sire,  he  addressed  Krishna  in 
these  words:  ‘Halt  the  chariot,  unfallen  [Lord], 

22.  ydvad  etdn  nirikse  ^hath  yoddhu-kdman  avasthitdtiy 
kair  mayd  saha  yoddhavyam  asmin  rana-samudyame. 

That  I  may  scan  these  men  drawn  up,  spoiling  for  the  fight, 
[that  I  may  see]  with  whom  I  must  do  battle  in  this  enterprise 
of  war. 

23.  yotsyamdndn  avekse  ^harhya  ete  'tra  samdgatdh 
Dhdrtardstrasya  durbuddher  yuddhe  priya-dklrsavah. 

I  see  them  here  assembled,  ready  to  fight,  seeking  to  please 
Dhritarashtra’s  baleful  son,  by  waging  war. 

24.  evam  ukto  hrstkeso  guddkesenay  BharatUy 
senayor  tibhayor  madhye  sthdpayitvd  ratKottamamy 

Thus  addressed  by  Arjuna,  Krishna  brought  that  splendid 
chariot  to  a  halt  between  the  two  armies 

25.  Bhmna-Drona-pramtikhatah  sarvesdth  ca  mahi-kdtdm 
uvdca:  Pdrthay  pasy^aitdn  samavetdn  Kurun  itu 

In  front  of  Bhishma  and  Drona  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  earth. 
Said  he:  ‘Son  of  Pritha,  behold  these  Kurus  assembled  [here]. 

26.  tair*dpasyat  sthitdn  Pdrthah  pitfn  atha  pitdmahdn 
dcdrydn  mdtuldn  bhrdtrn  putrdn  pautrdn  sakhtths  tathdy 

There  as  they  stood  the  son  of  Pritha  saw  fathers,  grandsires, 
teachers,  uncles,  brothers,  sons,  grandsons,  and  comrades, 

27.  svahirdn  suhrdas  Paiva  senayor  tibhayor  api; 

tdn  samiksya  sa  Kaunteyah  sarvdn  bandhun  avasthiidUy 

Fathers-in-law  and  friends  in  both  armies;  and  seeing  them, 
all  his  kinsmen,  [thus]  arrayed,  the  son  of  Kunti 
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28.  krpaya  parayWvisto  vindann  idam  abravit: 
drstv^emdn  svajandn^  Krsna^  yuyiitsun  samavasthitdn 

Was  filled  with  deep  compassion  and,  desponding,  spoke  these 
[words]:  ‘Krishna,  when  I  see  these  mine  own  folk  standing 
[before  me],  spoiling  for  the  fight, 

29.  sldanti  mama  gdtrdni  mukhath  ca  parihisyati 
vepathus  ca  iarlre  me  roma-harsas  ca  jay  ate. 

My  limbs  give  way,  my  mouth  dries  up,  trembling  seizes 
upon  my  body,  and  my  [body’s]  hairs  stand  up  in  dread. 

30.  Gdndtvam  sramsate  hastdt  tvak  c^aiva  paridahy ate y 
na  ca  saknomy  avasthdtum  bhramatVva  ca  me  manah. 

[My  bow,]  Gandiva,  slips  from  my  hand,  my  very  skin  is  all 
ablaze;  I  cannot  stand  and  my  mind  seems  to  wander. 

31.  nimittdni  capasydmi  viparltdniy  Kesava^ 

na  ca  sreyo  ^nupasydmi  hatvd  svajanam  dhave. 

Krishna,  adverse  omens  too  I  see,  nor  can  I  discern  aught 
good  in  striking  down  in  battle  mine  own  folk. 

32.  na  kdnkse  vijayathy  Krsnay  na  ca  rdjyath  sukhdni  ca: 
him  no  rdjyenay  Govinda,  kith  bhogair  jivitena  vd  ? 

Krishna,  I  do  not  long  for  victory  nor  for  the  kingdom  nor  yet 
for  things  of  pleasure.  What  should  I  do  with  a  kingdom? 
What  with  enjoyments  or  [even]  with  life  ? 

33.  yesdm  arthe  kdnksitath  no  rdjyath  bhogdh  sukhdni  cUy 
ta  ime  ^vasthitd  yuddhe  prdndths  tyaktvd  dhandni  cay — 

Those  for  whose  sake  we  covet  kingdom,  enjoyments,  things 
of  pleasure,  stand  [here  arrayed]  for  battle,  surrendering  life 
and  wealth, — 

kdhkdtam  no :  var.  jtvitam  me. 

dhandni  cOy  *and  wealth’ :  var.  sudustyajdny  ‘difficult  to  give  up*  (agreeing 
with  ‘life*). 

34.  dcdrydh  pitarah  putrds  tatKaiva  ca  pitdmahdhy 
mdtuldh  svasurdh  pautrdh  sydldh  sanibandhinas  tathd. 

Teachers,  fathers,  sons,  and  grandsires  too;  uncles,  fathers- 
in-law,  grandsons,  brothers-in-law, — kinsmen  all. 
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35.  etan  na  hantwn  icchami  ghnato  'piy  Madhusudana, 
apt  trailokya-rdjyasya  hetohy  kirn  nu  mahi-krte  ? 

Krishna,  though  they  should  slay  [me],  yet  would  I  not  slay 
them,  not  for  the  dominion  over  the  three  worlds,  how  much 
less  for  the  earth  [alone] ! 

36.  nihatya  Dhdrtardspdn  nahkapntih  sydjy  Jandrdana  ? 
pdpatn  ev*dsrayed  asmdn  hatv^aitdn  dtatdyinah. 

Should  we  slaughter  Dhritarashtra’s  sons,  Krishna,  what 
sweetness  then  is  ours?  Evil,  and  only  evil,  would  come  to 
dwell  with  us,  should  we  slay  them,  hate  us  as  they  may. 

37.  tasmdn  tCdrhd  vayam  hanturh  Dhdrtardstrdn  sabandhavdn; 
svajanarh  hi  katham  hatvd  sukhinah  sydtnay  Mddhava  ? 

Therefore  we  have  no  right  to  kill  the  sons  of  Dhritarashtra 
and  their  kin.  For,  Krishna,  were  we  to  lay  low  our  own  folk, 
how  could  we  be  happy? 

sahatidhavatiy  ‘and  their  kin’ :  var,  svabandhavan,  ‘our  own  kin*. 

38.  yady  apy  ete  na  pasyanti  lobK opahata-cetasah 
kula-ksaya-krtam  dosam  mitra-drohe  ca  pdtakaniy 

And  even  if,  bereft  of  sense  by  greed,  they  cannot  see  that  to 
ruin  a  family  is  wickedness  and  to  break  one’s  word  a  crime, 

39.  katham  najneyam  asmdbhih  pdpdd  asmdn  nivartitum 
kula~ksaya--krtam  dosam  prapasyadbhity  Jandrdana  ? 

How  should  we  not  be  wise  enough  to  shun  this  evil  thing,  for 
we  clearly  see  that  to  ruin  a  family  is  wickedness? 

40.  kula-ksaye  pranasyanti  kula-dharmdh  sandtandh: 
dharme  naste  kulath  krtsnam  adharmo  ^bhibhavaty  uta. 

Once  the  family  is  ruined,  the  primeval  family  laws  collapse. 
Once  law  is  destroyed,  then  lawlessness  overwhelms  all  [that 
is  known  as]  family. 

41.  adharm^dbhibhavdty  Krsnay  pradmyanti  kula-striyah; 
strlsu  dustdsuy  Vdrsneyay  jdyate  varna-saihkarah. 

With  lawlessness  triumphant,  Krishna,  the  family’s  women  are 
debauched;  once  the  women  are  debauched,  there  will  be 
a  mixing  of  caste. 
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42.  sarhkaro  narahuy^aiva  hula-ghnanam  kulasya  ca; 
patanti  pitaro  hy  esdrh  lupta-pind^odaka-hiyah. 

The  mixing  of  caste  leads  to  hell, — [the  hell  prepared]  for 
those  who  wreck  the  family  and  for  the  family  [so  wrecked]. 
So  too  their  ancestors  fall  down  [to  hell],  cheated  of  their 
offerings  of  food  and  drink. 


43.  dosair  etaih  kula-ghndnam  vama-samkara-karakaih 
utsadyante  jdti-dharmdh  kula  dharmds  ca  sdsvatdh. 

These  evil  ways  of  men  who  wreck  the  family,  [these  evil  ways] 
that  cause  the  mixing  of  caste,  [these  evil  ways]  bring  caste- 
law  to  naught  and  the  eternal  family  laws. 

44.  uUanna-kula^dharmdndrh  mantisydndm^  Janardanay 
narake  niyatam  vdso  bhavatVty  armusruma. 

A  sure  abode  in  hell  there  is  for  men  who  bring  to  naught  the 
family  laws:  so,  Krishna,  have  we  heard, 

45.  aim  bata  mahat  pdparh  kartuth  vyavasitd  vayam 
yad  rdjya-sukha-lobhena  hantum  svajanam  udyatdh. 

Ah!  Ah!  so  are  we  [really]  bent  on  committing  a  monstrous 
evil  deed?  intent  as  we  are  on  slaughtering  our  own  folk 
because  we  lust  for  the  sweets  of  sovereignty. 

‘Sweets  of  sovereignty’:  or,  ‘sovereignty  and  joy’. 


46.  yadi  mam  apratikdram  asastram  sastra-pdnayah 
Dhdrtardstrd  rane  hanyusy  tan  me  ksemataram  bhavet. 

O  let  the  sons  of  Dhritarashtra,  arms  in  hand,  slay  me  in  battle 
though  I,  unarmed  myself,  will  offer  no  defence ;  therein  were 
greater  happiness  for  me.* 

47.  evam  uktvd  ^rjunah  samkhye  rathopastha  updvisat 
visrjya  sasarath  cdpath  soka-sathvigna-mdnasah. 

So  saying  Arjuna  sat  down  upon  the  chariot-seat  [though] 
battle  [had  begun],  let  slip  his  bow  and  arrows,  his  mind 
distraught  with  grief. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  first  chapter  provides  the  setting  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita. 
Krishna,  the  incarnate  God,  after  having  exhausted  all  his  powers 
of  mediation,  is  now  determined  that  the  Kauravas  must  be 
destroyed,  and  it  is  Arjuna,  his  bosom-friend,  who  is  to  be  the 
principal  agent  of  their  destruction.  This  is  the  divine  plan  and  it 
is  ruthlessly  brought  home  later  in  the  dialogue: 

And  so  stand  up,  [Krishna  will  say]  win  glory,  conquer  your 
enemies  and  win  a  prosperous  kingdom !  Long  since  have  these  men 
in  truth  been  slain  by  Me;  yours  it  is  to  be  the  mere  occasion.  (11.33) 

Arjuna,  however,  had  shrunk  from  the  mass  slaughter  of  his 
kinsmen  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  ^occasion’ : 

Should  we  slaughter  Dhritarashtra’s  sons,  [he  had  said,]  what  sweet¬ 
ness  then  is  ours  ?  Evil,  and  only  evil,  would  come  to  dwell  with  us, 
should  we  slay  them,  hate  us  as  they  may. . . .  And  even  if,  bereft  of 
sense  by  greed,  they  cannot  see  that  to  ruin  a  family  is  wickedness 
and  to  break  one’s  word  a  crime,  how  should  we  not  be  wise  enough 
to  shun  this  evil  thing,  for  we  clearly  see  that  to  ruin  a  family  is 
wickedness?  (1.36-9) 

In  support  of  this  very  natural  reluctance  to  take  the  life  of  his 
kinsmen,  he  appeals  to  the  dkarma^  the  religious  law  current  in 
his  time :  family  strife  leads  to  the  ruin  of  the  family  itself  and  of  the 
laws  that  keep  the  social  structure  of  which  the  family  is  the  basis 
together.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  must  be  that  there  will  be 
a  mixing  of  caste,  and  there  can  be  no  worse  evil  than  this: 

These  evil  ways  of  men  who  wreck  the  family,  [these  evil  ways] 
that  cause  the  mixing  of  caste,  [these  evil  ways]  bring  caste-law  to 
naught  and  the  eternal  family  laws.  A  sure  abode  in  hell  there  is  for 
men  who  bring  to  naught  the  family  laws;  so,  Krishna,  have  we  heard. 

(143-4) 

Accordingly  Arjuna  lets  his  bow  and  arrows  slip  and  dejectedly 
sits  down  on  his  chariot-seat.  It  is  now  up  to  Krishna  to  explain 
why  this  fratricidal  war  must  go  on,  and  in  Chapter  II  the  dialogue 
begins. 
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Verses  i-io  are  the  natural  sequence  of  Chapter  L  Arjuna,  after 
appealing  to  Krishna  to  instruct  him,  suddenly  makes  up  his  mind: 
‘I  will  not  fight*.  (2.  9) 

In  verses  11-37  Krishna  advances  four  reasons  why  Arjuna 
should  fight,  {a)  The  ‘embodied  self*  is  immortal  and  is  not 
destroyed  when  the  body  is  destroyed  (12-25),  (^)  what  is  born 
must  die  and  what  dies  must  be  bom  again  (26-9),  (c)  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  princely  {ksatriyd)  class  to  fight  in  a  just  war  (31-3), 
and  {d)  Arjuna  would  lose  face  in  backing  out  of  the  battle  at  the 
last  moment  and  would  be  accused  of  cowardice  (34-7)* 

Of  these  four  reasons  (a)  and  (b)  hang  together  as  do  (c)  and  (d). 
The  first  two  are  concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  human  ‘self*, 
the  second  two  with  the  specific  duties  and  characteristics  of 
a  member  of  the  princely  class.  The  first  two  are  concerned  with 
the  human  condition  as  it  is  understood  by  the  Hindus  and  looks 
forward  to  Krishna*s  teaching  concerning  human  bondage  and 
release:  the  second  two  adumbrate  the  principles  which  should 
guide  a  man  (in  this  case  a  warrior  of  the  princely  class)  in  his 
journey  from  the  bondage  of  this  mundane  world  of  action  {karma) 
to  his  final  release,  liberation  [muktiy  moksa)  and  eternal  rest 
{sdnti).  Throughout  the  dialogue  the  two  themes  will  alternate  and 
combine,  but  there  can  be  no  question,  as  we  shall  see  later,  of 
action  being  commended  for  its  own  sake:  man  must  never  be 
committed  to  any  action,  however  apparently  worthwhile — ^he  may 
only  use  ‘works*  {karma)  as  a  means  to  transcending  works  them¬ 
selves:  for  ‘works*  of  their  very  nature  ‘bind*  (3.  9,  31 :  4.  14:  9.  28 : 
18.  60). 

Up  to  this  point  we  are  still  firmly  in  the  context  of  the  Epic. 
Krishna  is  persuading  Arjuna  to  fight  and  the  reasons  he  advances 
are  directed  towards  this  very  practical  goal.  In  39^2,  however, 
we  are  taken  out  of  the  immediate  practical  context  and  enter  into 
a  more  speculative  sphere. 

Verses  39-53  are  concerned  with  what  is  called  buddhi-yoga — 
the  ‘Yoga*  of  the  contemplative  intellect  or  what  we  in  the  West 
would  call  the  soul  (below,  p.  143),  while  verses  54-72  describe 
the  ‘man  of  steady  wisdom*. 

As  scholars  have  not  been  slow  to  point  out,  the  transition  from 
a  purely  practical  argumentation  aimed  at  persuading  Arjuna  to  go 
to  war  to  a  consideration  of  the  contemplative  life  by  which  Arjuna 
will  ‘put  away  the  bondage  that  is  inherent  in  [all]  works*  (2.  39), 
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seems  harsh,  but  it  is  not  really  so  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 
Though  there  is  no  ‘salvation’  in  ‘works’,  they  must  nevertheless 
be  performed  because  the  ‘world’,  though  it  falls  far  short  of 
absolute  value,  is  yet  maintained  in  existence  by  God  and  it  is  not 
his  will  that  it  should  cease  to  be.  As  Krishna  himself  will  say: 

If  I  were  not  tirelessly  to  busy  Myself  with  works,  then  would  men 
everywhere  follow  in  my  footsteps.  If  I  were  not  to  do  my  work,  these 
worlds  would  fall  to  ruin,  and  I  should  be  a  worker  of  confusion, 
destroying  these  [my]  creatines.  (3.23-4) 

What  Krishna  demands  is  that  a  man  should  give  up  all  attach¬ 
ment  to  works  and  their  ‘fruits’.  This  precept  he  repeats  again  and 
again,  and  if  there  is  one  virtue  that  stands  out  above  all  others  in 
the  Gita  it  is  detachment  and  renunciation:  and  this  is  a  Buddhist 
virtue. 

Krishna  Protests 

Samjaya  uvaca: 

1.  tarn  tathd  krpaySvistam  asru-purn^dkuVeksanam 
vindantam  idath  vdkyam  uvaca  Madhusudanah: 

Sanjaya  said: 

To  him  thus  in  compassion  plunged,  his  eyes  distraught  and 
filled  with  tears,  [to  him]  desponding  Krishna  spoke  these 
words: 

^rtbhagavdn  uvaca: 

2.  kutas  tvd  kahnalam  idath  visame  samupasthitam 
andrya-justam  asvargyam  akirtikaram^  Arjuna  ? 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

Whence  comes  this  faintness  on  you  [now]  at  this  crisis-hour  ? 
This  ill  beseems  a  noble,  wins  none  a  heavenly  state,  [but] 
brings  dishonour,  Arjuna. 

3.  klaibyarh  md  sma  gamahy  Parthuy  n^aitat  tvayy  upapadyate: 
kmdrath  hrdaya-daurbalyarh  tyaktv^ottisthay  paramtapa. 

Play  not  the  eunuch,  son  of  Pritha,  for  this  ill  beseems  you: 
give  up  this  vile  faint-heartedness.  Stand  up,  chastiser  of 
your  foes ! 

'I  will  not  Fighf 

Arjuna  uvdca: 

4.  katharh  Bhlsmam  ahath  sathkhye  Dronath  cay  Madhusudanay 
isubhth  pratiyotsydmi  piifdrhdVy  arisudana  ? 
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Arjuna  said: 

Krishna,  how  can  I  fight  Bhishma  and  Drona  in  battle,  [how 
assail  them]  with  [my]  arrows  ?  for  they  are  worthy  of  respect. 

5.  gurun  ahatvd  hi  mahSnuhhdvdn 

sreyo  bhokturh  bhaiksyam  apVha  lake: 
hatvSrtha-kdmdms  tu  gurun  iKaiva 
bhunjtya  bhogdn  rudhira-pradigdhan. 

For  better  were  it  here  on  earth  to  eat  a  beggar’s  food  than  to 
slay  [our]  teachers  of  great  dignity.  Were  I  to  slay  [my] 
teachers,  ambitious  though  they  be,  then  should  I  be  eating 
blood-sullied  food. 

[d\rtha-kdmdni$f  ‘ambitious  though  they  be* :  is  most  naturally  taken  with 
gurun  (so  S.,  R.).  Some  (e.g.  Barnett)  take  it  with  bhogdn.  The  meaning 
would  then  be:  ‘Were  I  to  slay  my  teachers,  then  should  I  be  enjoying 
the  delights  of  wealth  and  pleasure  though  sullied  with  their  blood.* 
Artha  and  kdma^  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  pleasure,  are,  along  with 
dharmay  ‘duty*,  the  three  legitimate  goals  of  life  prescribed  in  the  law¬ 
books  and  Epics.  All  three  are  superseded  by  and  subsumed  in  moksay 
‘liberation*  or  ‘spiritual  freedom*. 

Var.  na  tv  artha-kdmas  tu  gurun  nihatya,  ‘Were  I,  ambitious,  to  slay 
my  teachers  .  .  .*  . 

6.  na  c^aitad  vidmah  kataran  no  gariyo 

yad  vd  jay  etna  yadi  vd  no  jay eyuh: 
ydn  eva  hatvd  najtjtvisdmas, 

te  ^vasthitdh  pramukhe  Dhdrtardstrdh. 

Besides  we  do  not  know  which  is  for  us  the  better  part,  whether 
that  we  should  win  the  victory  or  that  they  should  conquer  us. 
There  facing  us  stand  Dhritarashtra’s  sons.  Should  we  kill 
them,  we  should  hardly  wish  to  live. 
pramukhe  Dhdrtardspdb.:  var.  pratyanike^  yodhafi. 

7.  kdrpanya-dofopahata-svabhdvah 

prcchdmi  tvd  dharma-sarhmudha-cetdh: 
ycu:  chreyah  sydn^  nikitam  bruhi  tan  me^ 
sisyas  te  ^hathy  sadhi  mam  tvdm  prapannam. 

My  very  being  is  oppressed  with  compassion’s  harmful  taint. 
With  mind  perplexed  concerning  right  [and  wrong]  I  ask  you 
which  is  the  better  course?  Tell  me  [and  let  your  words  be] 
definite  [and  clear].  I  am  your  pupil  and  put  all  my  trust  in 
you.  So  teach  me. 
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Tut  all  my  trust  in  you*:  or  simply,  'who  have  come  to  you*. 

8.  nahiprapasyamimam^dpanudydd 

yac  chokam  ucchosanam  indriydndm 
avdpya  bhumdv  asapatnam  rddharh 
rdjyath  surdndm  api  c' ddhipatyam. 

For  I  cannot  see  what  could  dispel  my  grief,  [this]  parching  of 
the  senses,  not  though  on  earth  I  were  to  win  a  prosperous, 
unrivalled  empire  or  sovereignty  over  the  gods  themselves. 

Samjaya  uvdca: 

9.  evam  uktvd  hrstkesam  guddkesahy  parathtapay 

na  yotsya  iti  Govindam  uktvd  tusnirh  babhuva  ha. 

Sanjaya  said: 

These  [were  the  words  that]  Arjuna  addressed  to  Krishna,  and 
then  he  said  to  him:  ‘I  will  not  fight!’  And  having  spoken  held 
his  peace. 

paramtapa  (voc.)  ['O  scorcher  of  the  foe*] :  var.  pararhtapab  (nom.). 

10.  tom  uvdca  hrnkesah  prahasann  ivay  Bhdratay 
senayor  ubhayor  tnadhye  vindantam  idarh  vacah. 

[Standing]  between  the  two  armies,  Krishna,  faintly  smiling, 
spoke  these  words  to  Arjuna  in  his  [deep]  despondency. 

iSn-bhagavdn  uvdca: 

11.  asocydn  anvasocas  tvarh prajnd-vdddms  ca  bhdsase: 
gafdsun  agafdsuths  ca  n'dnusocanti  panditdh. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

You  sorrow  for  men  who  do  not  need  your  sorrow  and  [yet] 
speak  words  that  [in  part]  are  wise.  Wise  men  do  not  sorrow 
for  the  living  or  the  dead. 

prajM’-vdddmiy  ‘words  that  [in  part]  are  wise’:  as  in  i.  41  ff.  on  the 
mixing  of  caste  (so  R.).  E.  quotes  MBh.  2.  61.  38  where  prajfld^vddika 
means  ‘pretending  or  claiming  to  be  wise*  (so  S.).  D.  ‘wenn  auch  deine 
Reden  verstandig  sein  mogen*.  Var.  prajpdvan  n^dbhibhdsasCy  ‘you  do  not 
talk  like  a  wise  man*. 

Some  MSS.  add  here : 

tvam  mdnusyeffopahafdntardttnd 
visada-moh' dbhibhavdd  visamjnah 
krpd-grhitah  samavek^a  bandhun 
abhiprapanndn  mukharn  antakasya. 
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Vanquished  by  dejection  and  delusioni  devoid  of  wit,  your  inmost  self  has 
been  upset  by  what  is  [all  too]  human ;  pity  has  seized  upon  you  because  you 
see  your  kinsmen  enter  into  the  jaws  of  death. 

The  Undying  Self 

12.  na  tv  ev^dhamjdtu  n^dsarhy  na  tvarfiy  tCeme  jarCddhipdh; 
na  daiva  na  bhavisydmah  sarve  vayam  atah  param. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  I  was  not,  nor  you,  nor  yet  these 
princes,  nor  will  there  be  a  time  when  we  shall  cease  to  be, — 
all  of  us  hereafter. 

R.  argues  that  the  dear  distinction  made  between  ‘P,  *you*,  and  ‘these 
princes*  proves  that  the  Bhagavad-Gita  assumes  a  plurality  of  ‘selves* 
{dtman)  which  are  subject  to  transmigration  from  time  without  beginning 
to  time  without  end  unless  and  until  ‘liberation*  is  achieved.  §.,  however, 
glosses:  ‘All  of  us  in  time  past,  present,  and  future  are  eternal  {nitya) 
after  the  body  is  destroyed  because  the  self  is  what  it  is  (i.e.  eternal  by 
definition).  The  plural  form  refers  to  distinction  (bheda)  of  bodies  and 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  one  self  [and  another].* 
The  obvious  sense  of  the  verse  would  seem  to  support  R. 

Krishna  is  here  spealdng  of  the  transmigration  of  individual  selves 
(including  himself  as  incarnate  God) — a  process  that  has  no  beginning 
and,  unless  final  ‘liberation*  supervenes,  no  end.  He  is  not  yet  speaking 
of  the  ‘Self*  or  ‘selves*  as  eternal  beings  outside  time — a  subject  which 
he  broaches  in  verse  16. 

13.  dehino  ^sminyathd  dehe  kaumdrarh  yauvanarh  jard 
tathd  deKdntara-prdptir:  dhlras  tatra  na  muhyatL 

Just  as  in  this  body  the  embodied  [self]  must  pass  through 
childhood,  youth,  and  old  age,  so  too  [at  death]  will  it  assume 
another  body:  in  this  a  thoughtful  man  is  not  perplexed. 

14.  mdtrd-sparsds  tit,  Kaunteyay  itfosna-sukha-duhkha-ddh 
dgam*dpdyino  ^nityds,  tdms  titiksasvay  Bhdrata. 

But  contacts  with  the  objects  of  sense  give  rise  to  heat  and 
cold,  pleasure  and  pain:  they  come  and  go,  impermanent.  Put 
up  with  them  [then],  Arjuna. 

mdtrd-y  ‘objects  of  sense*:  so,  following  g.,  i.e.  the  tanmdtras  of  the 
Samkhya  system.  E.  prefers  ‘matter* :  D.  ‘mit  dem  Stofilichen*. 

[d\nitydSy  ‘impermanent*:  a  typical  Buddhist  term.  The  senses,  the 
objects  of  sense,  and  the  link  between  the  two  are  all  anicca  (Pali  for 
anitya)y  ‘impermanent*,  dukkhay  ‘painful*,  and  "anattdy  ‘void  of  self*. 
This  is  a  recurring  theme  in  the  Pali  Canon  and  becomes  almost  obses¬ 
sional  in  Samyutta  iv.  1-204.  It  is  through  the  senses  that  Mara,  the 
Buddhist  Devil,  operates  (S.  iv.  178).  The  impermanence  of  the  world. 
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however,  is  rarely  emphasized  in  the  Upanishads  because  the  world,  for 
them,  participates  in  the  supreme  principle,  Brahman,  or  is  derived  from 
It,  or  indeed  is  It — ^the  All  and  the  One  frequently  being  synonymous. 
The  total  separation  of  the  ‘permanent*  (nibbdna,  nirvana)  from  the 
‘impermanent*  (sathsara,  anicca)  which  is  typical  of  the  Sarhkhya  system 
too,  seems  to  originate  with  the  Buddha.  The  term  anitya  itself  does  not 
appear  in  the  Upanishads  until  the  Katha  on  which  the  Gita  is  to  some 
extent  dependent.  There  too,  as  in  this  and  the  following  two  stanzas, 
a  contrast  is  made  between  the  impermanent  and  the  permanent,  what 
becomes  and  what  is.  For  the  Buddhists  there  was  a  gulf  fixed  between  the 
two,  and  the  Katha  (2.  10)  provisionally  accepts  this: 

I  know  that  what*s  called  treasure  is  impennanent, 

For  by  things  unstable  the  Stable  cannot  be  obtained. 

Have  I,  then,  builded  up  the  Naciketa  fire, — 

By  things  impermanent  have  I  the  Permanent  attained? 

So  too  the  Gita  (2.  16)  will  draw  a  firm  distinction  between  what 
becomes  and  what  is  only  to  reconcile  them  later  in  God,  for  as  Krishna 
later  says  (14.  27) ; 

I  am  the  base  supporting  Brahman, — immortal  [Brahman]  which  knows  no 
change, — [supporting]  too  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness  and  absolute 
beatitude. 

15.  yam  hi  na  vyathayanty  etepurusarhy  purus^arsabhay 
sama-duhkha-sukhafh  dhlrathy  so  ^mrtatvdya  kalpate. 

For  wise  men  there  are,  the  same  in  pleasure  as  in  pain,  whom 
these  [contacts]  leave  undaunted:  such  are  conformed  to 
immortality. 

‘The  same  in  pleasure  as  in  pain* :  the  root  meaning  of  sama  is  ‘the  same*. 
As  such  it  is  a  proper  epithet  of  Brahman  qua  absolute  Being  which 
remains  ever  the  same  when  all  else  changes.  In  man  this  abiding  essence 
is  the  dtman  or  ‘self* — ^the  same  in  every  contingent  being.  But  so  long 
as  this  self  is  imprisoned  in  a  body  and  all  that  properly  belongs  to  a  body 
including  mind  and  what  we  call  ‘soul*  (see  2.  41),  its  ‘sameness’  manifests 
itself  as  ‘sameness*  towards  pleasure  and  pain  and  all  the  other  pairs  of 
opposites.  This  idea  is  fully  developed  in  5.  18-21 : 

[These]  wise  ones  see  the  selfsame  thing  in  a  Brahman  wise  and  courteous  as 
in  a  cow  or  in  an  elephant,  nay,  as  in  a  dog  or  outcaste.  While  yet  in  this  world 
they  have  overcome  [the  process  of]  emanation  [and  decay],  for  their  minds  are 
stilled  in  that-which-is-ever-the-same:  for  devoid  of  imperfection  and  ever-the- 
same  is  Brahman:  therefore  in  Brahman  [stilled]  they  stand. 

Winning  some  pleasant  thing  [the  sage]  will  not  rejoice,  nor  shrink  dis- 
quietened  when  the  unpleasant  comes  his  way:  steadfast-and-still  his  soul,  [all] 
unconfused,  he  will  know  Brahman,  in  Brahman  [stilled]  he’ll  stand.  [His]  self 
detached  from  contacts  with  the  outside  world,  in  [him]self  he  finds  his  joy, 
[his]  self  in  Brahman  integrated  by  spiritual  exercise  (yoga),  he  finds  unfailing 

joy- 
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The  ^sameness’  that  is  Brahman  is  reflected  in  the  ‘sameness*  or 
‘equanimity*  of  the  enlightened  sage :  he  is  ‘the  same  in  pleasure  as  in 
pain*  (3.  15,  38:  6.  7;  12.  13,  18:  14.  24),  in  heat  and  cold  (2.  14:  6.  7: 
12.  18),  in  success  and  failure  (2.  48:  4.  22:  6.  7),  the  same  to  friend  and 
foe  (6.  9;  12.  18:  14.  24-25).  This  ‘sameness*  is  the  same  unchanging 
principle  within  himself  which  he  sees  in  the  outside  world  (5.  18-19); 
‘the  same  in  everything  he  sees*  (6.  29).  This  principle  is  Brahman,  that 
changeless  Being  which  is  common  to  God  and  man.  ‘Who  knows  himself, 
knows  his  L#ord*,  a  Muslim  tradition  has  it,  and  so  Krishna  too  declares ; 

Who  sees  Me  everywhere,  who  sees  the  All  in  Me,  for  him  I  am  not  lost,  nor 
is  he  lost  to  Me.  Who  standing  firm  on  unity  communes-in-love  with  Me  as 
abiding  in  all  beings,  in  whatever  state  he  be,  that  athlete  of  the  spirit  abides 
in  Me.  By  analogy  with  self  who  sees  the  same  [Brahman]  everywhere,  be  it  as 
pleasure  or  as  pain,  he  is  the  highest  athlete  of  the  spirit,  or  so  men  think  (6.  30-2). 

But  this  is  to  anticipate.  Suffice  to  say  now  that  God,  in  so  far  as  He  is 
Brahman,  that  is,  changeless  immanent  Being,  is  ‘the  same*  root  and 
ground  that  inheres  and  indwells  every  single  contingent  being  in  this 
‘impermanent*  phenomenal  world.  As  such  He,  like  the  perfected  sage, 
is  impassible: 

In  all  contingent  beings  the  same  am  I ;  none  do  I  hate  and  none  do  I  fondly 
love  (9.  29)*  •  •  •  The  same  in  all  contingent  beings,  abiding  [without  change], 
the  Highest  Lord,  when  all  things  fall  to  ruin,  [Himself]  is  not  destroyed:  who 
sees  Him  sees  [indeed]  (13.  27). 

Those  who  are  ‘the  same  in  pleasure  as  in  pain*  are  ‘conformed  to 
immortality*.  The  word  kalpate  is  frequently  used  with  the  dative  case 
in  the  sense  of  ‘being  conformed  to*  (the  root  meaning  of  the  word  is  to 
‘form*).  So  in  KaU,  3.17  and  SU.  5.  9  the  ‘wise  man*  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  ‘living  self*  on  the  other,  though  themselves  a  point  without  magnitude, 
are  both  ‘conformed  to  infinity*.  Similarly  in  the  Gita  (14.  26)  Krishna*s 
devotees  are  ‘conformed  to  becoming  Brahman* — Brahman  thus  being 
equated  with  ‘immortality*  and  ‘infinity*. 

16.  rCasato  vidyate  bhdvo^  tCdbhdvo  vidyate  satah: 
ubhayor  api  drsfo  "ntas  tv  anayos  tattva-darnbhih. 

Of  what  is  not  there  is  no  becoming;  of  what  is  there  is  no 
ceasing  to  be :  for  the  boundary-line  between  these  two  is  seen 
by  men  who  see  things  as  they  really  are. 

The  translation  is  not  absolutely  certain  here.  The  word  bhdva  normally 
means  ‘nature,  mode  of  existence,  state  of  being*  or  simply  ‘creature*  (cf. 
sva-dyhdvd)\  for  ‘becoming*  one  would  rather  expect  bhava^  hhavaruiy  or 
indeed  sarhsdra.  The  sentence  might  then  mean :  ‘What  does  not  exist  can 
have  no  essence,  nor  can  what  exists  lack  an  essence.* 

In  the  Gita  itself  bhdva  is  always  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘nature*:  7,  12 
sdttvikd  bhdvd:  7.  13  gunamayair  bhdvair:  8.  4  ksaro  bhdvafii  8.  (>yam 
yam  .  .  .  smaran  bhdvarh  (‘whatever  state  of  being  a  man  may  bear  in 
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mind’) :  8.  20  paras  tasmdt  tu  bhdvo  'nyo,  ‘but  beyond  that  there  is  another 
mode  of  being’.  In  lo.  5  the  bhdvas  of  contingent  beings  are  enumerated: 
these  consist  of  biiddhiy  various  virtues,  and  some  vices  including, 
strangely  enough,  bhava  and  abhdva  (‘becoming’  and  ‘the  lack  of  bhdva-\) 
Here  the  word  is  probably  best  translated  as  ‘characteristic*.  In  10.  17 
again  Arjuna  asks  Krishna  in  what  bhdvas  (‘aspects’)  He  is  to  be  meditated 
on.  In  18.  17  we  have  yasya  n*dhanikrto  bhdvo,  ‘whose  nature  is  not 
egoized’,  and  in  18.  20  ekam  bhdvam  avyayam,  ‘the  one  mode  of  existence 
which  is  not  transient*.  Upanishadic  usage  is  similar  and  in  MuU.  2.  i.  i 
and  SU.  6.  4  the  word  means  ‘mode  of  being’  or  simply  ‘creature*. 

In  the  Gita  mad-bhdva  (‘my  mode  of  being’)  is  (when  Krishna  is 
speaking)  also  used  to  mean  God’s  mode  of  being,  i.e.  his  divinity.  This 
will  be  discussed  at  4.  10  where  it  occurs  for  the  first  time. 

Against  all  this  we  have  abhdva  used  as  the  opposite  of  bhava,  ‘becoming* 
in  10.  4.  Here  abhdva  must  mean  ‘un-becoming’,  that  is,  ‘ceasing  to  be 
as  a  phenomenal  or  contingent  being’ ,  Normally,  it  should  be  noted,  it 
means  simply  ‘absence’. 

takes  bhdva  to  mean  ‘existence’  (Jbhavana,  astitd)  and  says  that  there 
is  no  existence  of  the  ‘unreal*  (asat)  by  which  he  understands  the  body 
and  the  pairs  of  opposites :  only  Atman-Brahman  really  exists  (sat)  and 
this  can  never  cease  to  exist.  This  seems  tautologous.  On  balance  I  prefer 
to  stick  to  the  translation  adopted  in  the  text. 

Moreover,  the  following  verses  seem  to  give  some  clue  to  what  this 
verse  really  means.  ‘What  is*  is  clearly  the  indestructible  ‘That’  of  the 
next  line.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  formula  Oih  tat  sat  which  appears  in 
17.  23  and  which  is  said  to  describe  Brahman  and  recalls  the  etad  vai  tat, 
‘This  in  truth  is  That*,  which  is  the  refrain  of  KaU.  4  and  5,  and  the  tat 
tvam  asi,  ‘That  you  are’,  of  ChU.  6.  8.  7  ff.  In  both  these  cases  as  else¬ 
where  tat,  ‘that’,  expresses  the  supreme  Brahman. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  what  is  meant  by  asat  in  this  passage.  Both  S.  and 
R.  take  it  to  mean  the  body,  that  is,  by  extension  the  whole  of  material 
Nature  elsewhere  called  prakrti  in  accordance  with  Samkhya  usage.  This 
they  presumably  infer  from  verse  18:  ‘Finite,  they  say,  are  these  [our] 
bodies  [indwelt]  by  an  eternal  embodied  [self]’.  But  it  is  the  very  nature 
of  bodies  as  of  all  the  phenomenal  world  to  ‘become’  or  ‘develop’  or  ‘have 
an  essence’,  which,  however  we  translate  bhdva  here,  is  denied  to  asaU 

In  the  two  or  three  passages  in  the  Gita  where  the  words  sat  and  asat 
are  contrasted  sat  would  appear  to  refer  to  eternal  Being  beyond  space 
and  time,  that  is,  Atman-Brahman,  asat  to  Nature  or  the  phenomenal 
world.  Thus  in  9.  19  Krishna  says:  ‘Deathlessness  am  I  and  death,  what 
IS  and  what  is  not  (sad-asaty  implying  that  ‘what  is  not’  is  equivalent  to 
death  and  ‘what  IS’  to  deathlessness  or  immortality  as  in  BU.  i.  3-  28 
(‘by  asat  [he  means]  death,  by  sat  immortality’).  So  too  in  the  Gita 
‘death’  is  equivalent  to  the  ever-dying  world  of  material  Nature  and  ‘im¬ 
mortality’  to  the  changeless  category  of  Atman-Brahman.  In  ii.  37  Arjima 
goes  beyond  this  and  confesses  to  Krishna :  ‘You  are  the  Imperishable,  what 
IS  and  what  is  not  and  what  surpasses  both’.  In  other  words  He  is  both 
the  phenomenal  and  the  eternal  and  at  the  same  time  transcends  both. 
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On  the  contrary  in  13.  12  Brahman  is  described  as  being  neither  sat 
nor  asat.  This  probably  means,  as  in  ‘negative’  theology  in  all  religions, 
that  the  Absolute  cannot  be  defined  in  any  way  without  thereby  being 
made  finite.  This  will  be  more  fully  discussed  ad  loc. 

In  our  present  passage,  however,  it  seems  that  the  use  of  the  word  asat 
cannot  be  explained  by  parallel  passages  in  the  Gita  itself  because  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  asat  has  no  bhdva:  it  does  not  become  or  develop 
nor  has  it  any  ‘nature’  of  its  own.  We  must,  then,  look  outside  the  Gita 
to  the  Upanishads  and  beyond. 

The  concept  of  sad-asat,  ‘Being  and  Not-Being*,  is  already  present  in 
RV,  10.  129.  I :  ‘Then  neither  Being  nor  Not-Being  was.  .  .  .’  This  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  most  deeply  impressive,  most  profound,  and 
most  profoundly  obscure  of  the  Rig-Vedic  hymns,  and  it  would  be  futile 
to  seek  to  impose  upon  it  one  or  other  exclusive  interpretation.  In 
Upanishadic  speculation,  however,  distinct  views  on  the  nature  of 
Not-Being  (asat)  developed. 

For  TU.  2.  7  Not-Being  is  the  ultimate  principle  from  which  Being  is 
born.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  original  principle  is  primal 
matter  which,  as  with  most  Greek  philosophers,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist  at  all:  from  this  primal  matter  Being,  that  is  pure  spirit  (Atman- 
Brahman),  arises. 

This  position  is  specifically  attacked  in  ChU.  6.  2.  1--2  where  the 
possibility  of  anything  being  bom  from  Not-Being  is  roundly  denied: 
ontological  primacy  can  only  belong  to  Being,  and  so  the  Upanishad  says : 

In  the  beginning,  my  dear,  this  [universe]  was  Being  only, — one  only, — 
without  a  second.  True,  some  say  that  in  the  beginning  this  [universe]  was  Not- 
Being  only, — one  only, — ^without  a  second,  and  that  from  that  Not-Being  Being 
was  bom. 

But,  my  dear,  whence  could  this  be  ? . . .  How  could  Being  be  bom  from  Not- 
Being  ?  No,  it  was  Being  alone  that  was  this  [universe]  in  the  beginning, — one 
only,  without  a  second. 

Asat  here  is  plainly  not  primal  matter  but  what  does  not  exist  abso¬ 
lutely — ^nothing,  and  this  must  surely  be  the  idea  that  the  Gita  is  taking 
up  here.  From  ‘nothing’  there  can  be  no  becoming  or  development:  what 
does  not  exist  cannot  have  an  essence  since  existence  necessarily  precedes 
essence  as  in  Aristotle.  This  accords  fully  with  17.  23-27,  in  which  tat 
sat,  ‘That  which  IS’,  is  synonymous  with  Brahman,  and  with  KaU.  6. 
12—13  in  which  the  supreme  Self  (already  personal  in  this  Upanishad 
since  He  ‘elects’  those  whom  He  is  pleased  to  set  free)  cannot  ‘be  under¬ 
stood  unless  we  say — ^HE  IS’.  This  is  the  position  that  the  Gita  seems  to 
be  taking  up  here. 

17.  avindsi  tu  tad  viddhi  yena  sarvam  idarh  taiam: 
vindiam  avyayasfdsya  na  kascit  kartum  arhaii. 

Yes,  indestructible  [alone]  is  That, — ^know  this, — by  which 
this  whole  universe  was  spun:  no  one  can  bring  destruction  on 
That  which  does  not  pass  away. 
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tad,  ‘That’:  this  refers  to  Brahman  (so  §.  and  see  previous  note).  R. 
interprets  it  as  dtma-tattva,  the  ‘essence  or  category  of  [individual] 
selves’  and  (like  S.  and  almost  all  modem  translators)  takes  tataia 
(‘spun’)  to  mean  ‘pervaded’  {vydptam), 

yena  sarvam  idam  tatam,  ‘by  which  this  whole  universe  was  spun’. 
A  favourite  refrain  in  the  Gita.  Tatam  literally  means  ‘spun’  or  ‘spread 
out’  (so  D.:  cf.  tantu,  ‘thread’).  The  idea  is  that  the  universe  emerges 
from  the  First  Principle  as  a  spider’s  web  emerges  from  a  spider.  We  find 
this  idea  twice  in  the  classical  Upanishads : 

As  a  spider  emerges  [from  itself]  by  [spinning]  threads  [out  of  its  own  body], 
as  small  sparks  rise  up  from  a  fire,  so  too  from  this  Self  do  all  the  life-breaths, 
all  the  worlds,  all  the  gods,  and  all  contingent  beings  rise  up  in  all  directions 
(BU.  2.  I.  20). 

As  a  spider  emits  and  re-absorbs  [its  threads], 

As  plants  grow  up  upon  the  earth, 

As  hair  [grows]  on  the  body  and  head  of  a  living  man. 

So  does  everything  on  earth  arise  from  [this]  Imperishable. 

(MuU.  I.  I.  7.) 

As  always  in  traditional  Hinduism  creation  is  not  ex  nihilo.  Brahman  is 
the  material  as  well  as  the  efficient  cause  of  the  world.  It  is  both  the 
weaver  as  here  and  the  warp  and  woof  across  which  all  phenomenal 
existence  is  woven  (BU.  3.  6). 

Here  the  ‘weaver’  is  ‘That’,  the  neuter  Brahman,  ‘by  which  this  whole 
universe  was  spun’.  In  8.  22  it  is  the  highest  ‘Person’  not  yet  unequivocally 
identified  with  Krishna.  In  9.  4  it  is  Krishna  Himself  who  thereby 
identifies  Himself  with  the  highest  ‘Person’  of  8.  22  who  is  also  the 
‘Unmanifest  beyond  the  Unmanifest’  (8.  20),  the  ‘Imperishable’,  and  the 
‘highest  way’  (8.  21);  and  in  ii.  38  Aijuna  hails  Him  as  (among  other 
things)  ‘You  whose  forms  are  infinite,  by  [whom]  the  whole  universe 
was  spun’.  The  phrase  is  used  for  the  last  time  in  18.  46  where  again  it 
seems  to  refer  to  Krishna. 

As  will  become  apparent  in  the  sequel  Krishna  absorbs  and  transcends 
all  that  had  previously  been  ascribed  to  Brahman  and  to  Purusha,  the 
[highest]  ‘Person’. 

na  ka^cit,  ‘no  one’ :  var.  na  kirhcit,  ‘nothing’. 

18.  antavanta  ime  deka  nityasy^oktdh  saririnah 

andUno  ^prameyasya:  tasmad  yudhyasvay  Bhdrata, 

Finite,  they  say,  are  these  [our]  bodies  [indwelt]  by  an  eternal 
embodied  [self], — [for  this  self  is]  indestructible,  incom¬ 
mensurable.  Fight  then,  scion  of  Bharata. 

iaririnaht,  *an  embodied  [self]’ :  or  Hhe  embodied  [self’],  since  there  is  no 
article  in  Sanskrit.  The  first  would  seem  to  be  preferable  in  this  context 
at  least,  since  verse  12  presupposes  a  plurality  of  embodied  selves  (‘Never 
was  there  a  time  when  I  was  not,  nor  you,  nor  yet  these  princes’).  It 
might,  however,  be  argued  that  it  is  more  easily  referred  to  the  tad, 
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‘That*,  of  the  previous  line  (so  D.)  and  this  would  mean  that  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  plurality  of  selves.  This,  however,  is  quite  contrary  to  the  main 
trend  of  the  Gita’s  thought,  and  both  in  the  Kafka  and  Svetdivatara 
Upanishads  the  word  dehin  (the  more  usual  word  for  ‘embodied’  [self] 
(as  against  iaririn  here,  both  deka  and  iarira  meaning  ‘body’))  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  the  individual  not  the  universal  self  (KaU.  $.  4,  7^  SU.  2.  14: 
5.  11-12). 

We  meet  with  the  ‘embodied  self’  again  in  3.  40  where  it  is  ‘fooled’  or 
‘led  astray’  by  desire.  The  idea  is  further  developed  in  14.  5  where  it  is 
‘bound’  in  the  body  by  the  three  constituents  of  Nature  though  in  its 
essence  it  is  changeless.  The  dehin  or  ianrin,  then,  is  the  ‘empirical  or 
individual  self* :  it  is  subject  to  bondage  in  this  world  but  wins  immortality 
when  it  succeeds  in  transcending  it:  ‘Transcending  these  three  con¬ 
stituents  which  give  the  body  its  existence,  from  the  sufferings  of  birth, 
death,  and  old  age  delivered,  the  embodied  [self]  wins  immortality’ 
(14.  20.) 

The  distinction  between  God  or  the  supreme  Atman-Brahman,  who  is 
unaffected  by  the  world,  the  transmigratory  process  or  action  {karma), 
and  the  empirical  self,  which  is  affected  by  all  these,  is  by  no  means  always 
made  clear.  In  15.  7,  however,  the  distinction  is  made  quite  plain: 

In  the  world  of  living  things  a  minute  part  of  Me,  eternal  [still],  becomes 
a  living  [self],  drawing  to  itself  the  five  senses  and  the  mind  which  have  their 
roots  in  Nature. 


This  ‘living  [self]’  (jwa)  is,  of  course,  identical  with  the  dehin  or 
‘embodied  [self]’.  The  ‘self’,  seen  as  distinct  from  the  body  it  assumes, 
being  a  ‘minute  part’  of  God,  is  eternal  and  in  its  inmost  essence  remains 
unaffected  by  the  world  process  and  karma  (cf.  3.  17-18:  5.  14,  etc.). 

The  distinction  between  the  self  as  it  is  in  its  essence  and  as  it  ‘becomes’ 
when  it  is  connected  with  a  body  and  the  world  is  most  clearly  made  in 
MaiU.  2.  7:  3.  2, 

This  self  .  .  .  wanders  aroimd  on  earth  in  body  after  body,  apparently  un¬ 
affected  by  the  fruits  of  [his]  works,  be  they  white  or  bla^.  Because  he  is 
unmanifest,  subtile,  invisible,  impalpable,  and  possesses  nothing,  he  must 
surely  be  impermanent  and  a  worker  in  what  is  not  Being  {asat,  i.e.  the  pheno¬ 
menal  world);  and  yet  he  is  in  no  sense  a  worker  [nor  does  he  do  anything] 
{akartr):  he  is  permanent  [and  abiding].  He  is  indeed  the  pure,  the  stable,  the 
unmoved,  the  unaffected,  unflurried,  free  from  desire,  standing  still  like 
a  spectator,  self-subsistent.  .  .  . 

[But]  there  is  indeed  another,  different  [self] :  he  is  known  as  the  ‘elementar 
[or  individual]  self  (bhut*dtman)  which  [really]  is  affected  by  the  fruits  of  [his 
own]  works,  be  they  white  or  black,  and  who  must  [ever  again]  enter  into  the 
wombs  of  good  or  evil  [women],  thus  ascending  or  descending  [in  the  order  of 
existence],  wandering  around  at  the  mercy  of  [all  manner  of]  dualities. 

This  distinction  between  the  ‘self-in-itself’  and  the  self  as  it  is  indi¬ 
viduated  in  a  human  being  must  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  the  Gita. 

[a]pratneyasya,  ‘incommensurable’ :  or  ‘unfathomable,  incomprehensible^ 
by  the  ordinary  means  of  knowledge  (§.,  R.). 
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tasmad yudhyasva,  ‘fight  then^  or  ‘therefore*.  The  causal  connexion  is  not 
clear.  The  fact  that  no  self-in-itself  can  be  destroyed  because  it  is  eternal 
and  timeless  can  scarcely  be  accounted  a  sufficient  reason  for  going  to 
war  since  it  cannot  ultimately  matter  whether  one  kills  another’s  body  or 
not.  The  only  valid  reason  Krishna  produces  in  this  chapter  is  in  verse  31 
where  he  appeals  to  Aijxma’s  caste-duty. 

19.  ya  math  vetti  hantdrarhyas  c^ainath  manyate  hatam, 
ubhau  tan  ne  vijdmto:  tidy  am  hanti  na  hanyate. 

Who  thinks  this  [self]  can  be  a  slayer,  who  thinks  that  it  can  be 
slain,  both  these  have  no  [right]  knowledge:  it  does  not  slay 
nor  is  it  slain. 

This  stanza  is  based  on  KaU.  2. 19,  the  second  line  being  identical.  For  the 
first  line  KaU.  has :  ‘Should  the  killer  think,  “I  kill**,  or  the  killed,  “I  have 
been  killed”.  .  .  .*  The  Gita  gives  the  more  satisfactory  sense  since  enathy 
‘he*,  must  refer  to  the  embodied  self  already  mentioned. 

20.  najdyate  mriyate  vd  kadacin 

tCdyath  bhutvd  bhavitd  vd  na  bhuyah: 
ajo  nityah  sdsvato  ^yarh  purdnOy 
na  hanyate  hanyamdne  iartre. 

Never  is  it  born  nor  dies;  never  did  it  come  to  be  nor  will  it 
ever  come  to  be  again:  unborn,  eternal,  everlasting  is  this 
[self], — primeval.  It  is  not  slain  when  the  body  is  slain. 

This  again  is  taken  from  the  Ka}ha  Upanishad  (2.  18),  the  second  line 
again  being  identical.  For  the  first  line  KaU.  has :  ‘This  wise  one  is  not 
bom  nor  dies;  from  nowhere  has  He  [sprung]  nor  has  He  anyone  be¬ 
come.*  The  difference  is  that  the  Kapha  is  speaking  of  the  supreme  Self 
whereas  the  Gita  is  speaking  of  the  individual  self. 

This  stanza  would  seem  to  contradict  verse  13  in  which  Krishna  says 
that  the  embodied  self  takes  on  a  new  body  at  death,  that  is,  it  is  reborn 
and  does  die.  In  fact  there  is  no  contradiction.  Rather,  two  different  ideas 
succeed  each  other  rather  confusedly. 

(i)  The  self-in-itself,  since  its  being  is  eternal  and  beyond  space  and 
time,  thereby  participating  in  or  being  identical  with  the  timeless  Brah¬ 
man,  cannot  be  bom  or  die,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  have  come  to  be  in  the 
past  or  that  it  will  come  to  be  in  the  future.  As  it  is  in  itself  it  is  never 
involved  in  the  process  of  transmigration  or  in  action  {karmci)  of  any  kind : 
‘he  is  not  stained  by  evil  as  a  lotus-petal  [is  not  stained]  by  water*  (5.  10). 
Being  beyond  time  it  is  wholly  static. 

(ii)  In  so  far  as  the  self-in-itself  is,  as  a  matter  of  empirical  fact, 
constantly  involved  in  the  world  process  [sarhsdra)  and  is  associated  with 
an  individual  psycho-somatic  mechanism — in  so  far,  that  is,  as  it  is  a  dehiriy 
it  is  always  being  bom  and  dying  again  until  it  is  ultimately  released.  This 
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is  the  theme  of  verses  12-13,  14-15  indicate  how  the  link  between  the 
self-in-itself  and  the  outside  world  can  be  severed,  while  i6-i8  assert 
the  absolute  independence  of  what  is  from  what  becomes  though  the 
former  is,  even  so,  the  source  of  the  latter. 

21.  ved'avin^nam  nityarh  ya  enam  ajam  avyayam 
katharh  sa  purusahy  Pdrthay  kath  ghdtayati  hanti  kam  ? 

If  a  man  knows  it  as  indestructible,  eternal,  unborn,  never  to 
pass  away,  how  and  whom  can  he  cause  to  be  slain  or  slay? 

22.  vdsdmst  jirndni  yathd  vthdya 

navdni  grhndti  naro  ^pardni 
tathd  sarirdni  vihdya  jtrndny 
anydni  sathydti  navdni  deht. 

As  a  man  casts  off  his  worn-out  clothes  and  takes  on  other  new 
ones,  so  does  the  embodied  [self]  cast  off  its  worn-out  bodies 
and  enters  other  new  ones. 

We  now  return  to  the  self  as  it  is  in  the  transmigrating  process.  Rebirth 
is,  perhaps  a  little  illogically,  regarded  as  a  progress  from  a  less  developed 
state  to  a  more  developed  one :  *just  as  in  this  body  the  embodied  [self] 
must  pass  through  childhood,  youth,  and  old  age,  so  too  [at  death]  will 
it  assume  another  body’  (2.  13).  The  embodied  self  takes  with  it  all  the 
‘fruits’  of  the  actions  it  has  performed  in  this  and  previous  lives  and  with 
it  go  its  psychic  and  intellectual  faculties.  It  is  only  the  old  body  that  is 
left  behind:  all  the  rest — ^intellect,  will,  and  mind — accompany  the 
embodied  self  in  its  endless  journey  through  time.  In  its  new  birth  ‘it  is 
united  with  the  intellect-and-will  (buddhi)  as  it  had  matured  in  its  former 
body’  (6.  43). 

The  clearest  account  of  zvhat  transmigrates  (apart  from  the  fruits  of 
one’s  actions  of  which  we  shall  be  hearing  very  much  more  later)  is  found 
in  BU.  4.  4.  1-6 : 

(1)  When  this  self  grows  weak  and  seems  all  confused,  then  do  the  bodily 
faculties  gather  round  him.  He  collects  around  him  those  elements  of  light  and 
descends  right  down  into  the  heart.  When  the  ‘person’  present  in  the  eye  turns 
away,  back  [towards  the  sun],  he  no  longer  recognizes  forms. 

(2)  ‘He  is  becoming  one,  he  does  not  see’,  they  say,  ‘He  is  becoming  one,  he 
does  not  smell’,  they  say.  ‘He  is  becoming  one,  he  does  not  taste’,  they  say.  ‘He 
is  becoming  one,  he  does  not  speak’,  they  say,  ‘He  is  becoming  one,  he  does  not 
hear’,  they  say.  ‘He  is  becoming  one,  he  does  not  think’,  they  say.  ‘He  is  becom¬ 
ing  one,  he  does  not  feel’,  they  say.  ‘He  is  becoming  one,  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand’,  they  say. 

The  apex  of  the  heart  lights  up,  and  [lighted]  by  this  light  the  self  departs 
through  the  eye  or  the  head  or  some  other  part  of  the  body.  As  he  departs,  the 
breath  of  life  follows  after  him;  and  as  the  breath  of  life  departs,  all  the  bodily 
faculties  follow  after  it.  He  is  then  [re-]united  with  the  understanding  (vijiidnat 
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ability  to  recognize  things),  and  follows  after  the  understanding.  His  wisdom 
and  his  works  and  his  knowledge  of  the  past  lay  hold  of  him. 

(3)  As  a  caterpillar,  drawing  near  to  the  tip  of  a  blade  of  grass,  prepares  its 
next  step  and  draws  itself  up  towards  it,  so  does  this  self,  striking  the  body  aside 
and  dispelling  ignorance,  prepare  its  next  step  and  draw  itself  up  [in  readiness 
to  be  bom  again]. 

(4)  As  a  goldsmith,  making  use  of  the  material  of  a  [golden]  object,  forges 
another  new  and  more  beautiful  form,  so  does  this  self,  striking  the  body  aside 
and  dispelling  ignorance,  devise  another  new  and  more  beautiful  form, — be  it 
[the  form]  of  one  of  the  ancestors  or  of  a  Gandharva  or  of  a  god  or  of  one  in 
the  Prajapati[-world]  or  of  one  in  the  Brahman[-world]  or  of  any  other  being. 

(5)  This  self  is  Brahman  indeed  (Brahman  as  the  All,  rather  than  the  One, 
the  Absolute):  it  consists  of  understanding,  mind,  breath,  sight,  and  hearing; 
of  earth,  water,  wind  and  space,  light  and  darkness,  desire  and  desirelessness, 
anger  and  the  lack  of  it,  right  and  wrong:  it  consists  of  all  things.  .  .  . 

As  a  man  acts,  as  he  behaves,  so  does  he  become.  Whoso  does  good,  becomes 
good:  whoso  does  evil,  becomes  evil.  By  good  works  a  man  becomes  holy,  by 
evil  [works]  he  becomes  evil. 

But  some  have  said:  ‘This  “person”  consists  of  desire  alone.  As  is  his  desire, 
so  will  his  will  be;  as  is  his  will,  so  will  he  act;  as  he  acts,  so  will  he  attain. 

(6)  On  this  there  is  this  verse: 

To  what  his  mind  [and]  character  are  attached, 

To  that  attached  a  man  goes  with  his  works : 

Whatever  deeds  he  does  on  earth. 

Their  rewards  he  reaps. 

From  the  other  world  he  comes  back  here, — 

To  the  world  of  deed-and-work. 

The  self,  then,  on  leaving  one  body  for  another,  takes  with  it  the  mental 
and  psychic  equipment  it  had  developed  in  its  last  existence,  and  this  in 
turn  is  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  its  previous  works.  A  similar  though 
less  satisfactory  account  of  what  the  self  takes  with  it  on  its  onward 
course  will  be  found  in  §U.  5.  7-12. 

23.  fiainam  chindanti  sastraniy  riainam  dahati  pdvakahy 
na  c^ainarh  kledayanty  dpo,  na  sosayati  mdrutah. 

Weapons  do  not  cut  it  nor  does  fire  burn  it,  the  waters  do  not 
wet  it  nor  does  the  wind  dry  it. 

24.  acchedyo  "yam  addhyo  "yam  akledyo  "sosya  eva  cay 
nityah  sarvagatah  sthdnur  acalo  "yam  sandtanah, 

Uncuttable,  unburnable,  unwettable,  undryable  it  is, — eternal, 
roving  everywhere,  firm-set,  unmoved,  primeval. 

sarvagatahy  ‘roving  everywhere,  omnipresent*.  Though  the  dehin  is  by 
etymology  and  definition  associated  with  the  body,  it  is  not  confined  to 
it.  In  itself  it  is  beyond  space  and  time  and  can  thus  be  said  to  rove 
everywhere  just  as  the  wind  roves  through  space  though  it  ‘abides* 
($thita)y  that  is,  remains  as  it  were  static  within  it  (9.  6) :  in  the  same  way 
all  contingent  beings  abide  in  God  (ibid.). 
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The  closest  parallel,  however,  is  12.  3  which  has  these  epithets  in 
common  with  this  and  the  following  verse — sarvagata  {sarvatraga)y 
‘roving  everywhere*,  acintya,  ‘unthinkable*,  acala,  ‘unmoving*,  avyakta, 
‘unmanifest*.  Moreover,  the  dhruva  of  12.  3  is  identical  in  meaning  with 
stkdnu  here  (‘firm-set*).  Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  stage  that  the  entity 
referred  to  in  12.  3  is  Brahman  conceived  of  as  the  Absolute,  the  still, 
static,  stable,  absolutely  motionless  and  changeless  ground  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  In  so  far  as  the  self-in-itself  shares  these  characteristics  and  is 
divorced  from  all  that  moves  or  acts  in  any  way,  it  is  Brahman  in  this 
sense.  In  so  far  as  it  is  contingent,  of  course,  it  is  not.  But  of  this  later. 


25.  avyakto  ^yam  adntyo  ^yam  avikdryo  ^yam  ucyatey 
tasmad  evarh  viditv*ainam  tC dnusocitum  arhasi. 

Unmanifest,  unthinkable,  immutable  is  it  called:  then  realize 
it  thus  and  do  not  grieve  [about  it]. 

avyakto^  ‘unmanifest*:  this  is  usually  the  term  used  to  denote  primal 
matter  in  its  totally  undeveloped  state  (8.  18:  13.  5,  etc.).  In  the  Gita 
the  term  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  we  shall  deal  with  them  as  they 
come  up.  Here,  however,  we  are  still  dealing  with  the  embodied  self 
which  in  its  essence  is  unaffected  by  matter  in  any  form.  Hence,  §.  rightly 
glosses:  ‘because  it  is  inaccessible  to  the  senses,  it  cannot  be  expressed*. 
R. :  ‘it  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  applicable  to  objects  that  can  be 
cut,  etc.*. 


26.  atha  c^ainam  nitya-jatarh  nityam  vd  manyase  mrtam 
tathd  'pi  tvarhy  mahd-bdhOy  rCainam  sodium  arhasi. 

And  even  if  you  think  that  it  is  constantly  [re-]born  and 
constantly  [re-]dies,  even  so  you  grieve  for  it  in  vain. 

Here  we  are  firmly  back  in  concept  (ii)  of  our  note  on  2.  20.  The  self  is 
here  regarded  as  eternal  in  time,  without  beginning  and  without  end.  It  is 
not  the  ‘firm-set,  unmoving,  unthinkable,  and  immutable*  essence  that 
Krishna  has  been  speaking  of  in  the  last  two  verses. 

27.  jdtasya  hi  dhruvo  mriyuty  dhruvarh  janma  mrtasya  ca: 
tasmad  aparihdrye  'rthe  na  tvarh  sodium  arhasi. 

For  sure  is  the  death  of  all  that  is  born,  sure  is  the  birth  of 
all  that  dies:  so  in  a  matter  that  no  one  can  prevent  you  have 
no  cause  to  grieve. 

For  the  great  majority  of  Hindus  transmigration  appears  as  a  self-evident 
fact,  not  just  as  a  theory. 

28.  avyakfddmi  bhutdni  vyakta-madhydniy  Bhdraiay 
avyakia-nidhanany  eva:  iatra  kaparidevand  ? 
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Unmanifest  are  the  beginnings  of  contingent  beings,  manifest 
their  middle  course,  unmanifest  again  their  ends:  what  cause 
for  mourning  here? 

29.  ascaryavat  pasyati  kascid  enam, 

mcaryavad  vadati  tatKaiva  any  ah: 

^caryavac  c^ainam  anyah  irnotiy 
srutvd  *py  enath  veda  na  c^aiva  kaicit. 

By  a  rare  privilege  may  someone  behold  it,  and  by  a  rare 
privilege  indeed  may  another  tell  of  it,  and  by  a  rare  privilege 
may  such  another  hear  it,  yet  even  having  heard  there  is  none 
that  knows  it. 

dkaryavatf  ‘by  a  rare  privilege’ ;  or,  ‘as  a  wonder’.  Cf.  KaU.  2.  7 : 

Many  there  are  who  never  come  to  hear  of  Him, 

Many,  though  hearing  of  Him,  know  Him  not: 

Blessed  (aicaryd)  the  man  who,  skilled  therein,  proclaims  Him,  grasps  Him; 
Blessed  the  man  who  learns  from  one  so  skilled  and  knows  Him ! 

§.  and  R.  take  the  word  to  mean  ‘very  rarely’ :  §.,  ‘one  in  thousands’. 
R,  refers  the  stanza  to  God  rather  than  the  individual  self;  yet  oddly 
enough  m  the  Gita  it  is  not  so  much  God  who  is  unknowable  as  the  self. 
Thus  the  possibility  of  knowing  God  is  mentioned  in  7.  3  and  7.  30,  but 
it  is  a  remote  one.  In  9.  13  it  is  hhakti,  love  and  devotion,  that  enables 
man  to  know  God  as  the  eternal  source  of  all  things,  and  in  15.  19  it  is 
by  love  that  a  man  comes  to  know  God  as  the  ‘Person  [All-] Sublime’  who 
is  ‘more  exalted  than  the  Imperishable  [Brahman]  itself’.  Similarly  in 
his  final  message  in  18.  55  Krishna  says:  ‘By  love-and-loyalty  [a  man] 
comes  to  know  Me  as  I  really  am,  how  great  I  am  and  who ;  and  once  he 
knows  Me  as  I  am,  he  enters  [Me]  forthwith.’  Knowledge  of  God,  then, 
would  appear  to  be  dependent  on  love  and  not  vice  versa.  The  self,  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  you  think  of  it  as  your  own  eternal,  timeless 
essence  or  as  the  eternal  substrate  of  all  things,  cannot  be  loved  because 
it  is  ‘indeterminate*,  ‘for  difficult  [indeed]  is  it  for  embodied  men  to 
reach-and-tread  the  unmanifested  way’  (12.  5). 

30.  deht  nityam  avadhyo  yam  dehe  sarvasya^  Bhdrata^ 
tasmdt  sarvdni  bhutdni  na  tvarh  sodium  arhasi. 

Never  can  this  embodied  [self]  be  slain  in  the  body  of  anyone 
[at  all] :  and  so  you  have  no  need  to  grieve  for  any  contingent 
being. 

sarvasyaf  ‘anyone  [at  all]’:  more  literally  ‘in  the  body  of  all*.  For  §.  there 
is  only  one  Self,  the  Absolute,  and  it  cannot  be  slain  in  any  individual 
person  because  it  is  omnipresent  and  without  parts. 
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Caste  Duty  and  Honour 

31.  svadharmatn  api  daveksya  na  vikampitum  arhasi, 
dharmyad  dhi  yuddhac  chreyo  *nyat  ksatriyasya  na  vidyate. 

Likewise  consider  your  own  [caste-] duty,  then  too  you  have 
no  cause  to  quail;  for  better  than  a  fight  prescribed  by  law  is 
nothing  for  a  man  of  the  princely  class. 

dharmyddy  ‘prescribed  by  law* :  the  word  might  equally  be  translated  as 
‘just*  or  ‘righteous*.  Hindu  society  was  originally  divided  into  four 
‘classes*  {varnay  ‘colour*):  (i)  the  Brahmans  or  sacerdotal  class;  (ii)  the 
Kshatriya&y  the  royal,  princely,  and  warrior  class;  (iii)  the  VaUya^y 
agriculturalists,  merchants,  and  artisans ;  and  (iv)  the  SudraSy  serfs.  Their 
respective  duties  are  succinctly  enumerated  in  18,  41-44.  Krishna  claims 
to  have  introduced  the  system  Himself  (4.  13). 

32.  yadrcchaya  dopapannam  svarga-dvaram  apdvrtam 
sukhinah  ksatriydhy  ParthUy  labhante  yuddham  Idrsam, 

Happy  the  warriors  indeed  who  become  involved  in  such  a  war 
as  tliis,  presented  by  pure  chance  and  opening  the  doors  of 
paradise. 

For  a  Kshatriya  to  be  killed  in  battle  facing  the  enemy  is  a  sure  way  to 
gain  paradise.  Pace  Radhakrishnan  it  seems  to  make  not  the  slightest 
difference  whether  one  is  fighting  in  a  just  or  an  unjust  cause.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  Duryodhana*s  cause  was  not  just,  yet  because  he 
died  in  battle  facing  the  enemy,  he  straightway  entered  paradise.  His 
opponent,  Yudhishthira,  Arjuna*s  brother  and  leader  of  the  Pandavas, 
himself  the  incarnation  of  Righteousness  {dharmd)y  found  him  there 
seated  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  ‘shining  like  the  sun,  encompassed  by  the 
rich  glory  of  the  brave,  and  accompanied  by  resplendent  gods  and  saints 
whose  deeds  were  pure*  (MBh.  18.  i.  4-5).  Yudhishthira,  who  represents 
a  more  just  and  compassionate  moral  code,  was  filled  with  righteous 
indignation. 

33.  atha  cet  tvam  imam  dharmyath  samgrdmam  na  karisyasi 
tatah  svadharmatn  kirtim  ca  hitvd  pdpam  avdpsyasi. 

But  if  you  will  not  wage  this  war  prescribed  by  [your  caste-] 
duty,  then,  by  casting  off  both  duty  and  honour,  you  will  bring 
evil  on  yourself. 

pdpam  avdpsyasiy  ‘you  will  bring  evil  on  yourself*:  or,  ‘incur  guilt*,  papa 
means  ‘evil*  not  ‘sin*  as  Rk.  and  others  translate  it. 

34.  akirtifh  dapi  bhutdni  kathayisyanti  te  ^vyaydniy 
sambhdvitasya  ddkirtir  maranad  atiricyate. 
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And  [all]  creatures  will  recount  your  dishonour  which  will  never 
pass  away;  and  dishonour  in  a  man  well  trained  [to  honour  is 
an  evil]  surpassing  death. 

35.  bhayad  ranad  uparatam  mamsyante  tvdrh  mahd-rathdhy 
yesdth  ca  tvath  bahu-mato  bhutvd  ydsyasi  Idghavam. 

‘From  fear  he  fled  the  battlefield* — so  will  they  think  of  you, 
the  mighty  charioteers.  Greatly  esteemed  by  them  before,  you 
will  bring  contempt  upon  yourself. 

36.  avacya-vadaths  ca  bahun  vadisyanti  tav^dhitdh 
nindantas  tava  sdmarthyam:  tato  duhkhatarath  nu  kim  ? 

And  many  a  word  that  is  better  left  unsaid  will  such  men  say 
as  wish  you  ill,  disputing  your  capacity.  What  could  cause 
[you]  greater  pain  than  this  ? 

This  appeal  to  amour  propre  seems  rather  out  of  joint  with  the  main 
teaching  of  the  Gita.  Even  at  this  stage  Arjuna  has  been  told  that  he 
should  be  *the  same  in  pleasure  as  in  pain*  (2.  15).  He  will  later  learn  that 
he  must  be  equally  indifferent  to  praise  and  blame,  honour  and  disgrace 
(6.  7:  12.  18-19:  14.  24-25).  It  seems  strange  that  Krishna  should  have 
left  this  most  ‘worldly*  argument  to  the  end. 

37.  hato  vd  prdpsyasi  svargath  jitvd  vd  bhok^ase  mahtm: 
tasmdd  uttisthUy  Kaunteya,  yuddhdya  krta-niscayah. 

If  you  are  slain,  paradise  is  yours,  and  if  you  gain  the  victory, 
yours  is  the  earth  to  enjoy.  Stand  up,  then,  son  of  Kunti, 
resolute  for  the  fight. 

Be  the  Same  in  All  Things 

38.  sukha-duhkhe  same  krtvd  IdbK dldbhau  jay' djayaUy 
tato  yuddhdya  yujyasva:  n'aivam  pdpam  avdpsyasi. 

Hold  pleasure  and  pain,  profit  and  loss,  victory  and  defeat  to 
be  the  same:  then  brace  yourself  for  the  fight.  So  will  you 
bring  no  evil  on  yourself. 

same  krtva,  ‘hold  ...  to  be  the  same* :  that  is,  make  no  difference  between 
them,  since  from  the  absolute  point  of  view  they  are  the  same,  for 
Brahman  Itself  is  ‘the  same*  (5.  19),  the  common  ground  of  all  contingent 
beings.  See  also  note  on  2.  15. 

yuddhdya  yujyasva^  ‘brace  yourself  for  the  fight*.  The  root  yi/;-,  from  which 
yoga  is  derived,  is  perhaps  the  keyword  of  the  Gita.  Here  it  is  used  as  it 
is  in  the  non-religious  parts  of  the  Epic  in  a  purely  secular  sense,  ‘get 
ready  for  battle*.  The  basic  meaning  of  the  word  is  ‘unite*  (cf,  Latin 
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jungere,  ‘join’,  jugttm^  ‘yoke’;  Greek  ^evywyn^  Jvyov;  English  ‘yoke*, 
etc.).  Here  the  form  is  imperative  middle,  ‘yoke  yourself  for*,  i.e.  ‘get 
ready  for*.  The  noun  yoga,  then,  means  first  ‘yoking’,  then  ‘preparation*. 
These  are,  however,  only  the  primary  meanings :  there  are  many,  many 
others.  The  Gita  plays  on  all  of  these  with  extraordinary  skill  and  this 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  convey  the  various  nuances  in  translation. 
In  the  commentary,  however,  I  will  do  my  best  to  relate  and  co-ordinate 
the  different  meanings  and  uses  of  the  root  and  its  derivatives  with  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  basic  doctrine  of  the  Gita. 

The  SouVs  Practice  of  Contemplation 

39.  esd  te  ^bhihitd  sdmkhye  buddhir;  yoge  tv  imam  srnu 

buddhya  yukto  yayd^  Pdrtha^  karma-bandham  prahdsyasi. 

This  wisdom  has  [now]  been  revealed  to  you  in  theory ;  listen 
now  to  how  it  should  be  practised.  If  you  are  controlled  by  the 
soul,  you  will  put  away  the  bondage  that  is  inherent  in  [all] 
works. 

esd  .  buddhir,  ‘this  wisdom* :  buddhi  normally  means  ‘intellect*  or,  in 
the  Gita,  what  we  normally  understand  by  ‘soul*  (see  2.  41).  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  mean  ‘wisdom*  as  S.  rightly  interprets  it  {jfidnam).  In  the 
very  next  hemistich,  however,  {buddhya  yukto,  see  below)  there  is  a  shift 
in  the  meaning  which  looks  forward  to  the  definition  of  the  word  in  2.  41. 
The  ‘wisdom*  referred  to  is  presumably  Krishna’s  teaching  concerning 
the  dual  immortality  of  the  self. 

sdmkhye,  ‘theory*:  the  word  literally  means  ‘enumeration*.  Sdrhkhya, 
however,  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  six  schools  of  Indian  philosophy, 
as  is  Yoga,  This  leads  to  considerable  confusion  since  neither  the 
‘Sarhkhya*  nor  the  ‘Yoga*  of  the  Gita  corresponds  exactly  to  the  ‘classical* 
texts  of  Sarhkhya  and  Yoga  respectively — the  Sdmkhya^kdrikd  of  Hvara- 
krishna  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Yoga^sutras  of  Patahjali  on  the  other. 
These  two  ‘schools*  of  philosophy  are  closely  allied,  Sarhkhya  providing 
the  theoretical  basis  for  ‘Yoga*  which  is  the  practical  method  devised  for 
the  achievement  of  ‘liberation*.  Hence  the  two  terms  are  legitimately 
translated  as  ‘theory’  and  ‘practice*  respectively.  Sarhkhya  is  concerned 
with  the  true  nature  of  reality  and  Yoga  is  the  means  of  realizing  it,  as 
S.  rightly  points  out.  The  two  hang  inseparably  together  (5.  4),  so  much 
so  indeed  that  they  are  often  jointly  referred  to  as  Sdthkhya-Yoga — 
a  combination  which  first  appears  in  §U.  6.  13.  Sdmkhya-  Yoga,  however, 
as  understood  in  the  Svetd§vatara  Upanishad  and  the  Gita,  both  of 
which  are  strongly  theistic,  differs  quite  considerably  from  the  basic 
texts  of  both  Sarhkhya  and  Yoga,  for  the  Sarhkhya  admits  of  no  supreme 
Being  at  all  whereas  Yoga,  while  admitting  its  existence,  denies  its 
relevance  in  the  supreme  experience  of  liberation. 

Since  the  Gita  is  permeated  through  and  through  with  Sarhkhya 
terminology,  let  us  bow  summarize  the  essential  tenets  of  that  system. 
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Unlike  the  Upanishads  where  a  clear  distinction  is  rarely  drawn 
between  spirit  and  matter,  Saihkhya  draws  the  clearest  possible  distinc¬ 
tion.  There  are  two  orders  of  reality,  spirit  on  the  one  hand  which  is 
immutable,  unchanging,  beyond  time,  space,  and  causation,  and  material 
Nature  on  the  other  which  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  flux,  without  be¬ 
ginning  and  without  end. 

Spirit  is  not  one,  and  it  is  therefore  in  no  way  comparable  to  the 
Brahman  of  the  Upanishads.  It  is  multiple:  there  are  innumerable 
spiritual  monads  called  punt^as  or  ‘male  persons*  in  the  Sdrhkhya-kdrikd 
and  it  is  their  unexplained  misfortune  to  become  entangled  in  the 
material  world.  This  is  not  natural  to  them,  and  their  ‘salvation*  consists 
in  returning  to  that  state  which  is  really  theirs — one  of  complete  isolation 
both  from  material  Nature  and  from  one  another.  This  state  of  liberation 
is  called  kaivalyam^  ‘isolation*. 

Material  Nature  {prdkrti)  on  the  other  hand  is  complex — compoxmded 
of  different  elements.  From  a  primal  state  of  rest  called  the  ‘Unmanifest* 
it  evolves  in  the  following  way.  The  first  evolute  is  buddhi,  ‘intellect’  or 
‘consciousness*,  also  called  the  ‘great*  {mahat).  From  this  arises  ahamkdra, 
the  ego,  the  apparent  centre  of  personality;  and  from  the  ego  derive  the 
mind  (manas)  which  roughly  corresponds  to  the  sensus  communis  of  the 
schoolmen,  the  five  senses,  the  five  ‘motor*  organs  (speech,  handling, 
walking,  evacuation,  and  reproduction),  the  five  ‘subtle*  elements,  that 
is,  the  objects  of  the  five  senses,  and  the  five  ‘gross*  elements — space  or 
ether,  air,  fire,  water,  and  earth.  In  all,  then,  there  are  twenty-five 
categories  including  spirit  or  purusa;  and  the  whole  scheme  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  a  diagram,  thus : 


I.  (Spirit,  the  spiritual  monads)  2.  Material  Nature  (the  ‘Unmanifest*) 

I 

3.  Buddhi-Mahat  (consciousness, 

I  intellect) 

4-  Ego 


5.  Mind  6-10.  The  senses  11-15.  The  motor  organs  I 

16-20.  The  subtle  elements 
21-25.  The  gross  elements 


More  fundamental  to  the  structure  of  material  Nature,  however,  are 
the  three  ‘constituents*,  the  so-called  gunas  or  ‘strands*.  These  con¬ 
stituents  are  called  saliva^  rajas,  and  tamas  which  play  an  enormous  part 
in  the  Gita.  I  have  translated  them  as  Goodness,  Passion,  and  Darkness 
which,  in  non- technical  contexts,  is  what  they  usually  mean.  Since  the 
later  chapters  of  the  Gita  deal  with  these  ‘constituents*  exhaustively, 
there  is  little  we  need  say  here  except  that  (in  the  Gita  at  least)  all  of 
them  ‘bind*  the  embodied  self — the  dehin  which  in  the  Gita  corresponds 
to  the  purusa  of  the  Sarhkhya.  Even  ‘Goodness*  does  this.  To  anticipate 
what  the  Gita  will  say  let  us  introduce  these  three  constituents  of  Nature 
now  since  they  will  be  continually  recurring: 
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Goodness — ^Passion — Darkness:  these  are  the  [three]  constituents  from 
Nature  sprung  that  bind  the  embodied  [self]  in  the  body  though  [the  self  itself] 
is  changeless. 

Among  these  Goodness^  being  immaculate,  knowing  no  sickness,  dispenses 
light,  [and  yet]  it  binds  by  [causing  the  self]  to  cling  to  wisdom  and  to  joy. 
Passion  is  instinct  with  desire,  [this]  know.  From  craving  and  attachment  it  wells 
up.  It  binds  the  embodied  [self]  by  [causing  it]  to  cling  to  works.  But  from 
ignorance  is  Darkness  bom:  mark  [this]  well.  All  embodied  [selves]  it  leads 
astray.  With  fecklessness  and  sloth  and  sleepiness  it  binds  (14.  5-8). 

All  this  is  accepted  by  the  ‘Yoga^  school.  The  only  difference  in  the 
theory  is  that  in  addition  to  the  twenty-five  categories  of  the  Sarhkhya 
it  admits  a  twenty-sixth — God,  the  ‘Lord*.  This  Lord,  the  Yoga^sutras 
say  (i.  24-26),  ‘is  a  special  type  of  spiritual  monad  which  is  imtouched  by 
care,  works  {karma\  the  ripening  of  works,  or  hope.  In  him  the  seed  of 
omniscience  is  perfect.  He  is  the  guru  even  of  the  ancients  since  he  is  not 
limited  by  time,* 

Yoga,  however,  as  everyone  knows,  is  not  only  the  name  of  one  of  the 
six  ‘schools*  of  philosophy  but  also  a  technique  for  achieving  spiritual 
‘liberation* :  it  uses  matter,  that  is,  the  body,  to  enable  the  spiritual  monad 
to  divest  itself  of  matter  once  and  for  all.  Liberation,  however,  does  not 
mean  union  with  God  as  Christians  might  expect.  True,  contemplation 
of  God  as  the  Yogin*s  ideal  in  that  he  is  ‘untouched  by  care,  works,  the 
ripening  of  works,  or  hope*,  is  recommended  as  a  means  towards  achieving 
liberation  or  isolation,  but  once  this  goal  of  ‘isolation*  has  been  reached, 
God,  having  served  his  purpose,  disappears  from  the  Yogin’s  ken,  for 
he  is  now  himself  absolute  and  alone  (kevala).  So  much  for  the  ‘classical* 
S^khya  and  Yoga. 

By  Sdfhkhya  the  Gita  understands  ‘classical*  Sarhkhya,  but  with  one 
very  considerable  difference; — over  and  above  both  material  Nature  and 
the  spiritual  monads  (usually  called  ‘embodied  [selves]*  or  simply  ‘selves* 
{dtman)  in  the  Gita)  stands  the  one  God,  Krishna,  Moreover,  the  spiritual 
monads  or  selves  are  not  independent  entities  as  they  are  in  the  classical 
Sarhkhya  and  Yoga  but  ‘minute  parts*  of  God  (15.  7)  and  his  ‘seed’ 
(14.  3).  Moreover,  salvation  or  liberation  does  not  consist  in  the  total 
isolation  of  each  self  from  all  others,  from  Nature,  and  from  God,  as  in 
the  Yoga  system,  but  in  ‘becoming  Brahman*  (an  originally  Buddhist 
expression  which  we  shall  explain  later  (5.  240.))  and  in  realizing  the 
unity  of  all  things  in  oneself  and  then  in  God  (4.  35 :  6.  29-30). 

The  word  yoga  in  the  Gita  is  used  in  a  vast  number  of  senses  which  we 
shall  be  considering  later.  When  opposed  to  the  term  sdmhhyUy  however, 
it  means  putting  into  practice  the  theory  of  Sarhkhya  as  that  word  is 
understood  in  the  Gita,  and  that  is  what  it  means  in  ihis  verse. 


buddhyd  yukto  yayd,  ‘if  you  are  controlled  by  the  soul* :  yukto  is  the  past 
participle  passive  of  the  root  yuj~  (p.  138)  from  which  yoga  is  derived. 
Thus,  following  on  what  had  been  said  in  the  previous  hemistich,  it 
should  mean  ‘practised,  exercised,  influenced,  or  controlled  by  this 
wisdom  (buddhiy.  The  phrase,  however,  looks  not  only  back  but  for¬ 
wards — to  2.  41  where  buddhiy  ‘intellect*,  is  said  to  have  the  nature  of  will, 
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and  to  2.  48-5 1  where  the  yoga  of  huddhi  and  the  huddhi-yukta  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  So  the  phrase  here,  in  addition  to  meaning  ^influenced  etc.  by  this 
wisdom*  also  means  ‘controlled  or  integrated  by  the  intellect-and-will*. 
Thus  controlled  or  integrated  Arjuna  ‘will  put  away  the  bondage  that  is 
inherent  in  [all]  works*. 

40.  tCeh'dbhikrama-ndso  'sti^  pratyavdyo  na  vidyate: 
svalpam  apy  asya  dharmasya  irdyate  mahato  bhaydU 

Herein  no  effort  goes  to  seed  nor  is  there  any  slipping  back: 
even  a  very  little  of  this  discipline  will  protect  [you]  from  great 
peril. 

mahato  bhaydty  ‘great  peril* :  S.  and  R.  gloss  this  as  samsdra,  ‘phenomenal 
existence,  the  round  of  birth  and  death*.  This  passage,  as  well  as  15.  I--3, 
derives  from  KaU.  6.  1-3 : 

(1)  With  roots  above  and  boughs  beneath 
This  immortal  fig-tree  [stands] ; 

That  is  the  Pure,  that  Brahman, 

That  the  Immortal,  so  men  say: 

In  it  all  the  worlds  are  stablished ; 

Beyond  it  none  can  pass. 

(2)  This  whole  moving  world,  whatever  is, 

Stirs  in  the  breath  of  life,  deriving  from  it: 

The  great  fear  {mahad  bhayarn)  [this],  the  upraised  thunderbolt; 

Whoso  shall  know  it  [thus],  becomes  immortal. 

(3)  For  fear  of  it  the  fire  burns  bright, 

For  fear  [of  it]  the  sun  gives  forth  its  heat, 

For  fear  [of  it]  the  gods  of  storm  and  wind, 

And  Death,  the  fifth,  [hither  and  thither]  fly. 

In  the  Gita  the  emphasis  has  changed  no  doubt  imder  Sarhkhya 
influence.  Both  the  immortal  fig-tree  which  reappears  in  15.  1-3  and  the 
‘great  fear*  or  ‘peril*  here  are  samsdra,  transient  existence,  seen  not  so 
much  as  rooted  in  the  Absolute  Brahman  but  as  separate  or  at  least  to 
be  separated  from  It.  Elsewhere  in  the  Gita,  as  we  shall  see,  the  two  are 
reconciled  in  God, 

41,  vyavasdy' dtmikd  buddhir  eUaiva,  Kuru-nandana, 
bahu-sdkhd  hy  anantds-ca  buddhayo  ^vyavasdyindtn. 

The  essence  of  the  soul  is  will,  and  it  is  really  single,  but 
many-branched  and  infinite  are  the  souls  of  men  devoid  of 
will. 

ek*aiva,  ‘it  is  really  single* :  so  following  a  variant.  The  textus  receptus  has 
ek*eha,  ‘single  here  [on  earth]*,  but  the  sense  surely  is  that  buddhi  as  the 
highest  evolute  of  Nature  and  therefore  the  nearest  to  the  immortal  ‘self* 
is  single,  simple,  one,  because  its  true  function  is  contemplation  of  the 
eternal.  Hence,  Krishna  gives  buddki-yoga  to  those  who  ‘commune  with 
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Him  in  love*  (10.  10),  and  it  is  through  buddhi-yoga  that  Krishna’s 
devotees  meditate  on  Him. 

‘The  essence  of  the  soul  is  will* :  on  the  strength  of  this  passage  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  translating  buddhi  as  ‘soul*,  for  in  the  Christian 
tradition  it  is  the  soul  that  is  the  responsible  element  in  man;  it  is  the 
soul  that  is  saved  or  danmed,  for  in  it  are  both  intellect  and  will.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  what  the  Gita  understands  by  buddhi.  Apart 
from  the  dtman  or  ‘self*  it  is  man’s  highest  faculty  and  is  or  should  be 
directed  towards  God.  Once  in  the  MBh.  (12.  240.  3)  it  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  the  self  {buddhir  dtmd  manu^asya). 

In  the  Sdmkhya-kdrikd  (23)  buddhi  is  defined  as  adhyavasdya^  ‘de¬ 
termination*  or  ‘cognition*. 


Vedic  Religion 

42-4.  yam  imam  puspitdm  vdcarh  pravadanty  avipascitah 
vedavada-ratahy  Parthay  rCanyad  astVti  vadinah 
kdm'dtmdnah  svarga-pard  janma-karma-phala-praddm 
kriyd-visesa-bahuldrh  bhog' aisvarya^gatirh  prati 
bhog^aisvarya-prasaktdndm  tayd  ^pahrta-cetasdm 
vyavasdydtmikd  buddhih  samadhau  na  vidhiyate. 

The  essence  of  the  soul  is  will, — [but  the  souls]  of  men  who 
cling  to  pleasure  and  to  power,  their  minds  seduced  by  flowery 
words,  are  not  attuned  to  enstasy.  Such  men  give  vent  to 
flowery  words,  lacking  discernment,  delighting  in  the  Veda’s 
lore,  saying  there  is  naught  else.  Desire  is  their  essence, 
paradise  their  goal, — their  words  preach  [re-]birth  as  the  fruit 
of  works  and  expatiate  about  the  niceties  of  ritual  by  which 
pleasure  and  power  can  be  achieved. 

samddhauy  ‘enstasy’ :  by  ‘enstasy*  I  understand  that  type  of  ‘introverted* 
mystical  experience  in  which  there  is  experience  of  nothing  except  an 
unchanging,  purely  static  oneness.  It  is  the  exact  reverse  of  ecstasy  which 
means  to  get  outside  oneself  and  which  is  often  characterized  by  a  breaking 
down  of  the  barriers  between  the  individual  subject  and  the  universe 
around  him. 

‘Paradise  their  goal*:  paradise  or  heaven  {svarga)  is  not  the  mystic’s 
goal.  It  is  at  best  a  pis  alter  since  it  too  belongs  to  the  phenomenal  world 
which  must  be  transcended. 

45.  traigunya-visayd  vedd:  nistraigunyo  bhav^drjunay 
nirdvandvo  nitya-sattva-stho  niryogaksema  dtmavdn, 

[All  Nature  is  made  up  of]  the  three  ‘constituents’:  these  are 
the  Veda’s  goal.  Have  done  with  them,  Arjuna:  have  done  with 
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[all]  dualities,  stand  ever  firm  on  Goodness.  Think  not  of 
gain  or  keeping  the  thing  gained,  but  be  yourself! 

’’Sattva-y  ‘Goodness’;  the  constituent  of  that  name.  So  §.  and  R.  Some 
modem  commentators  translate  ‘reality’,  ‘truth’,  ‘purity’,  or  ‘courage’ 
on  the  grounds  that  Krishna  would  scarcely  ask  Arjuna  to  take  his  stand 
on  ‘Goodness’  since  he  had  already  been  told  to  have  done  with  all  three 
constituents.  No  doubt  this  slight  inconsistency  also  occurred  to  §.  and 
R.,  but  it  plainly  did  not  seem  unnatural  to  them  since  ‘Goodness’, 
though  one  of  the  constituents,  is  none  the  less  attached  to  the  self 
(MBh.  12.  290.  22)  and  the  self  lives  in  the  ambiance  of  Goodness  just 
as  a  fish  lives  in  water,  a  gnat  in  a  fig,  or  pith  in  grass  (ibid.  12.  240.  20-22). 

dtmavdny  ‘be  yourself’:  S.  glosses  apramattay  ‘recollected’.  E.,  ‘self- 
possessed’  :  H.,  ‘master  of  thy  soul’ :  S.,  ‘maitre  de  toi’. 

46.  ydvdn  artha  udapane  sarvatah  samplufodake 
tdvdn  sarvem  vedem  brdhmanasya  vijdnatah. 

As  much  use  as  there  is  in  a  water-tank  flooded  with  water  on 
every  side,  so  much  is  there  in  all  the  Vedas  for  the  Brahman 
who  discerns. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  this  verse  because  it  seems  to  reject 
the  Vedas  in  toto.  The  difficulty  disappears,  however,  once  one  realizes 
that  Krishna  is  here  speaking  of  a  ‘Brahman  who  discerns’.  Aijuna  is 
not  a  Brahman  but  a  Kshatriyay  a  warrior,  and  it  is  not  for  him  in  this 
life  at  least  to  seek  to  emulate  the  perfected  Brahman  who  is  already 
buddhi-yuktay  ‘controlled  or  integrated  by  the  soul*.  For  in  the  very  next 
stanza  Arjuna  is  told  that  work  alone  is  his  proper  business;  and  works 
are  the  proper  sphere  of  the  Vedas  since  they  are  inseparable  from  the 
three  constituents  of  Nature  which  alone  really  act  (3.  28:  14.  19,  23). 

There  is  indeed  nothing  particularly  surprising  in  Krishna’s  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Vedas  as  distinct  from  the  Upanishads  of  which  he  claims  to 
be  the  author  (15.  15).  The  Vedas  have  their  uses  in  the  phenomenal 
world,  but  they  do  not  lead  to  liberation:  only  the  ‘Veda’s  end’,  the 
Upanishads,  do  that.  This  theme  had  already  been  clearly  enunciated  in 
MuU.  I.  2.  1-12: 

(i)  The  [ritual]  acts  that  the  seers  beheld  in  the  sacred  formulas 
Were  spread  abroad  on  the  threefold  [fire] : 

O  ye  who  long  for  truth,  perform  them  constantly. 

This  is  for  you  the  path  of  [work]  well  done  on  earth. 

But  this  is  not  enough,  for : 

(7)  Unstable  are  these  barks,  the  eighteenfold. 

In  the  form  of  sacrifice 

In  which  an  inferior  [ritual]  act  is  uttered : 

Deluded  men  who  hail  it  as  the  best 
Return  again  to  old  age  and  death. 
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(8)  Self-wise,  puffed  up  with  learning, 

Passing  their  days  in  the  midst  of  ignorance, 

They  wander  round,  the  fools,  doing  themselves  much  hurt, 

Like  blind  men  guided  by  the  blind. 

(9)  Passing  their  days  in  ignorance  in  many  and  diverse  ways, 

‘Our  goal  is  won,*  say  they,  childish  in  their  conceit. 

By  that  which  in  their  passion  they  do  not  recognize  as  truth, 
'liiough  busy  all  the  while,  they  are  oppressed 
And,  losing  the  worlds  [for  which  they  long], 

They  come  hurtling  down  [again]. 

(10)  Thinking  that  sacrifice  and  merit  are  the  highest  good, 

Deluded  men,  they  nothing  better  know: 

On  heaven’s  vault  they’ll  first  enjoy  their  works  well  done 
But  then  come  back  to  this  world, — or  to  another — ^worse. 

(11)  But  those  who  in  penance  and  in  faith  dwell  in  the  forest. 

Tranquil  and  wise,  living  a  beggar’s  life, 

Pass  on,  immaculate,  through  the  doorway  of  the  sun 
To  where  that  deathless  Person  dwells,  of  changeless  Self. 

(la)  When  he  surveys  the  worlds  built  up  by  ritual  works, 

A  Brahman  must  despair. 

Between  what  s  made  and  what ’s  unmade  there’s  no  connexion. 

Works,  then,  in  the  form  of  sacrifice  (see  3.  10-16:  4.  23  ff.,  ‘he  works 
for  sacrifice  [alone]’)  have  their  place  in  Krishna’s  scheme  of  things,  but 
0/  themselves  they  cannot  bring  about  release  {moksa). 

On  the  difficulties  that  commentators  have  found  in  this  stanza  see 
Hill  ad  loc. 


Action  is  Arjuna^s  Duty 

47.  karmany  ev'adhikdras  te  mdphalem  kadacana: 

md  karma-phala-hetur  hhvr^  md  te  sahgo  ^stv  akarmanL 

[But]  work  alone  is  your  proper  business,  never  the  fruits  [it 
may  produce] :  let  not  your  motive  be  the  fruit  of  works  nor 
your  attachment  to  [mere]  worklessness. 

All  work  is  or  should  be  a  sacrifice  (3.  10—16)  and  Arjuna’s  business  is 
war,  and  war  is  the  sacrificial  fire  of  which  the  warriors  are  the  priests 
(MBh.  5.  139.  29  ff.  etc.) :  but  whatever  he  does  he  must  do  it  in  a  spirit 
of  detachment.  This  is  drummed  in  again  and  again  throughout  the  Gita. 

48.  yoga-sthah  kuru  karmdni  sahgath  tyaktvdy  dhanamjaya, 
siddhy-asiddhyoh  samo  bhutvd,  samatvarh  yoga  ucyate. 


Stand  fast  in 


^Yoga  " 

the  control  the  soul  {buddhi)  exercises  over  yo,u 
the  integration  of  self 

,sameness-and-indifference  ^ 
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surrendering  attachment;  in  success  and  failure  be  the  same 
and  then  get  busy  with  your  works.  Yoga  means  ‘sameness- 
and-indifference\ 

yoga :  here  again  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  imperceptibly  shifting.  The 
last  time  the  word  was  used  (2.  39)  it  meant  ‘practice*  as  opposed  to 
theory  (sdmkhya),  yet  immediately  afterwards  the  past  participle  passive 
of  the  same  root  had  come  to  mean  ‘controlled*  or  ‘integrated*.  Here  the 
word  yoga  looks  both  back  to  the  idea  of  the  buddhyd  yukta,  the  man  who 
is  ‘controlled*  or  ‘integrated  by  the  soul*,  and  forward  to  the  new  definition 
in  the  second  hemistich  where  yoga  is  defined  as  ‘sameness-and-indif- 
ference*.  This  sameness-and-indifference  is  the  hallmark  of  the  Absolute, 
Brahman  (5.  18-21,  see  note  on  2.  15);  and  yoga  is  the  ‘practice*  of  this 
same  holy  indifference  in  the  phenomenal  world,  the  preparation  for  the 
ultimate  ‘sameness*  which  is  Brahman,  and  the  ‘yoking*  or  integration 
of  the  whole  man  by  the  buddhi  or  soul. 

Some  MSS.  add  the  following  stanza  here: 

yasya  sarve  samdrambhd  niroHr,  bandhands  tv  iha^ 
tydge  yasya  hutam  sarvam,  sa  tydgi  sa  ca  buddhimdn. 

He  who  undertakes  all  enterprises  without  hope, — ^for  therein  are  fetters, — 
who  sacrifices  all  to  self-surrender,  he  is  [truly]  self-surrendered  and  [truly] 
wise. 


The  SouVs  Practice  of  Contemplation  again 


49.  durena  hy  avararh  karma  buddhi-yogady  dhanamjayay 
buddhau  saranam  anviccha:  krpandh  phala^hetavah. 

For  lower  far  is  [the  path  of]  active  work  [for  its  own  sake] 

'integration  through  the  soul  ^ 

than  the  spiritual  exercise  of  the  soul  Seek 

^the  indifference  of  the  soul  [to  all  dualities]; 

refuge  in  the  soul !  How  pitiful  are  they  whose  motive  is  the 
fruit  [of  works] ! 


yoga  again:  here  E.  and  Rk,  translate  ‘discipline*,  H.  has  ‘method*.  Both 
are  right  in  this  and  many  other  contexts.  Thus  the  three  ‘Yogas*  generally 
attributed  to  the  Gita,  jftdna-yogay  karma-yogay  and  bhakti-yoga  can  well 
be  translated  as  the  ‘discipline*  of  wisdom  (or  knowledge),  of  works,  and 
of  love  and  devotion.  ‘Method*  will  do  equally  well.  I  would,  however, 
prefer  to  translate  it  as  ‘spiritual  exercise*  first  because  ‘exercise*  preserves 
the  sense  of  activity  which  is  always  present  in  the  word  yoga  when  it  is 
opposed  to  sdTTikhya,  and  secondly  because  ‘spiritual  exercise*  recalls 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Ignatius  Loyola — the  yoga  of  the  Jesuits.  All  the 
other  translations  I  have  suggested,  however,  are  inherent  in  this  protean 
word. 
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The  superiority  of  buddhuyoga  over  karma,  ‘action*,  seems  to  be  contra¬ 
dicted  in  3.  8  where  work  {karma)  is  said  to  be  better  than  doing  no  work 
at  all  {akarman)  which  is  another  word  for  samnydsa  (‘renunciation*). 
Krishna,  however,  is  now  speaking  of  works  tout  court:  He  has  not  yet 
fully  expounded  his  doctrine  of  performing  actions  without  regard  to 
their  fruits  or  results.  This,  because  of  the  total  detachment  it  entails, 
is  equivalent  to  doing  nothing  at  all.  All  this  will  become  clearer  in  the 
sequel. 


50.  buddhi-yukto  jahdtV ha  uhhe  sukrta-daskrte: 

tasmad  yogdya  yujyasva;  yogah  karmasu  kausalam. 

(is  integrated  by  the  soul 
performs  spiritual  exercise  with  the  soul  discards 
is  united  with  the  soul  ( ?) 

here  [and  now]  both  good  and  evil  works :  brace  yourself  then 

for  I 


[  Spiritual  exercise 
forming]  works. 


|;  for  Yoga  is  [also]  skill  in  [per- 


buddhUyukto,  ‘united  with  the  soul  (?)*.  A  possible  translation,  but 
scarcely  fits  into  the  general  context.  The  author  is  probably  still  thinking 
back  to  the  buddhyd  yukto  of  2.  39  where  the  man  who  is  ‘controlled  or 
integrated  by  the  soul  puts  away  the  bondage  that  is  inherent  in  [all] 
works*.  In  this  passage  he  does  just  the  same.  Similarly,  in  the  resume 
of  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gita  in  18.  51  the  ‘man  who  is  inte¬ 
grated  by  his  soul  {buddhyd)  [now]  cleansed*  casts  off  passion  and  hate 
just  as  here  he  casts  off  ‘both  good  and  evil  works*.  The  idea  remains  the 
same,  and  it  is  simply  to  disregard  the  context  and  the  whole  use  of  the 
words  yukta  and  yoga  in  the  Gita  to  translate  buddhi-yukta  as  ‘one  who 
has  yoked  his  intelligence  (with  the  Divine)*  as  Rk.  does.  Deussen  is 
equally  at  sea  when  he  translates  yoga  throughout  this  passage  as  ‘Hin- 
gebung*. 

‘Discards  both  good  and  evil  works*:  once  liberation  is  won  and  the 
spirit  is  free,  morality  ceases  to  have  any  meaning.  This  to  us  rather 
disconcerting  idea  was  already  well  established  in  the  Upanishads.  In 
TU.  2.  9  it  is  said  of  the  man  who  knows  Brahman: 

That  from  which  [all]  words  recoil  together  with  the  mind, 

Unable  to  attain  it, — 

That  is  the  bliss  of  Brahman ;  knowing  it, 

A  man  has  naught  to  fear  from  an5^here. 

Such  a  man  is  not  worried  [by  the  thought] :  ‘Why  did  I  not  do  good?  Why 
did  I  do  evil?*  Knowing  [good  and  evil]  in  this  way  he  saves  [him]self. 

Cf.  BU,  4.  3.  23:  5.  14.  8. 

Similarly  in  MuU.  3.  i.  3  (cf.  MaiU.  6.  18): 
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When  a  seer  beholds  the  Maker,  Lord, 

The  Person  golden-hued,  whose  womb  is  Brahman, 

Then  does  he  imderstand:  immaculate 
He  shakes  off  good  and  evil,  reaches  the  highest. 

The  same  manner  of  being  [as  is  His]. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  once  one  has  reached  the  ‘state  of  Brahman* 
(2.  72),  which  is  a  state  of  absolute  static  Being  beyond  becoming  and 
therefore  beyond  all  action,  what  actions  one  still  performs  while  yet  in 
the  body  must  eo  ipso  be  absolutely  good,  for,  as  with  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  ‘Being*  and  ‘good’  are  interchangeable  terms  (17.  26).  On 
balance,  however,  this  is  not  the  view  of  the  Upanishads  or  the  later  texts 
of  classical  Hinduism.  This  is  brutally  brought  home  by  the  god  Indra’s 
proud  boast  in  KauU.  3.  i : 

Indra  did  not  swerve  from  the  truth,  for  Indra  is  truth.  So  he  said : 

‘Know  me,  then,  as  I  am.  This  indeed  is  what  I  consider  most  beneficial  for 
mankind — that  they  should  know  me.  I  killed  the  three-headed  son  of  Tvashtri, 
I  threw  the  Arunmukha  ascetics  to  the  hyenas.  Transgressing  many  a  compact, 
I  impaled  the  people  of  Prahlada  to  the  sky,  the  Paulomas  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  Kalakanjas  to  the  earth,  and  I  did  not  lose  a  single  hair  in  the  process.* 

The  man  who  knows  me  as  I  am  loses  nothing  that  is  his,  whatever  he  does, 
even  though  he  should  slay  his  mother  or  his  father,  even  though  he  steal  or 
procure  an  abortion.  Whatever  evil  he  does,  he  does  not  blanch. 

yogdya  yujyasva^  ‘brace  yourself  for  spiritual  exercise* :  once  again  a  play 
on  the  different  meanings  of  the  root  yty-.  In  2.  38  we  had  the  phrase 
yuddhdya  yujyasva,  ‘brace  yourself  for  the  fight*.  This  coincidence  can 
scarcely  be  fortuitous:  fighting,  that  is  war,  is  the  yoga  or  spiritual 
exercise*  most  suitable  to  a  member  of  the  warrior  class.  Ideally,  however, 
as  Krishna  points  out,  it  should  be  performed  with  ‘sameness-and- 
indifference*  (yoga)  and  with  ‘skill*  as  he  now  defines  yoga.  For: 

‘Yoga  is  [also]  skill  in  [performing]  works.*  Thus  for  yoga  we  now  have 
the  following  meanings : 

(i)  practice  as  opposed  to  theory  (2.  39) ; 

(ii)  spiritual  exercise  (2.  39); 

(iii)  control  and/or  integration  (2.  39,  48-50); 

(iv)  sameness-and-indifference  (2.  48 — defined); 

(v)  skill  in  performing  works  (2.  50 — defined). 

These  five  meanings  derive  either  from  the  root  meamng  of  (^i)  ‘yoking 
or  from  the  derived  meaning  (6)  ‘preparation,  activity*,  (a)  accounts  for 

(iii)  and  derives  from  the  idea  of  a  yoke  controlling  oxen,  while  (ii)  and 

(iv)  are  further  clarification  of  what  is  meant  by  ‘control*,  (i)  and  (v) 
derive  from  (6),  whereas  both  (a)  and  (b)  are  implicit  in  (ii)  ‘spiritual 
exercise*,  perhaps  the  basic  meaning  of  yoga  in  the  Gita. 

51.  karma-jam  buddhi-yukta  hi  phalath  tyaktvd  manm^h 
janma-bandha-vinirmuktdh  padam  gacchanty  andmayam. 
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For  those  wise  men  who  are  controlled-and-integrated  by  the 
soul,  who  have  renounced  the  fruit  that  is  born  of  works,  these 
will  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  [re-]birth  and  fare  to  that 
region  that  knows  no  ill. 

hud^Uyukta  hi:  one  MS.  has  buddhi-yukt' dtma,  Vhose  self  is  controlled 
or  integrated  by  the  soul’  (Jmddhi),  This  must  be  wrong  since  a  plural 
form  is  required. 

jatiinu^f  birth  !  var »  kcrtnci^^  works,  action*.  Birth  of  course,  like  works  or 
action  of  any  kind,  constitutes  a  bond:  it  ties  you  to  the  material  world  of 
Nature  and  deflecte  you  from  your  eternal  destiny  which  is  a  total 
freedom  of  the  spirit  beyond  space  and  time  and  action. 

padam  .  . .  anamayaniy  *the  region  that  knows  no  ill*.  This  is  the  region  of 
liberation  (so  §.  rightly). 

52.  yadd  te  moha-kalilam  buddhir  vyatitari^ati 
tadd  gantd  *si  nirvedam  srotavyasya  srutasya  ca. 

When  your  soul  passes  beyond  delusion’s  turbid  quicksands, 
then  will  you  learn  disgust  for  what  has  been  heard  [ere  now] 
and  for  what  may  yet  be  heard. 

hutasyay  what  has  been  heard* :  iruti  (which  appears  in  the  next  line  and 
which  is  the  verbal  noun  of  huta  of  which  irutasya  is  gen.  sing.)  is  one  of 
the  ordinary  words  for  the  Veda — excluding  apparently  in  this  case  the 
Upanishads.  Krishna*s  teaching  supersedes  the  purely  verbal  instruction 
of  the  Vedas  (cf.  6.  44).  What  is  meant  by  hotavyasya,  *what  may  yet  be 
heard*,  is  not  so  clear. 

53.  sruti^vipratipannd  te  yadd  sthdsyati  niscald 
satnddhdv  acald  buddhis^  tadd  yogam  avdpsyast. 

When  your  soul,  by  scripture  once  bewildered,  stands  motion¬ 
less  and  still,  immovable  in  enstasy,  then  will  you  attain 
to  (  [under  the  direction  of  the  soul]  \ 

\  Yoga,  sameness-and-indifference  j* 

iruti-mpratipanndy  ‘by  scripture  once  bewildered*.  E.  ‘averse  to  traditional 
lore  (“heard**  in  the  Veda)*.  The  Veda  once  again  is  considered  worthless 
for  the  attainment  of  samddhiy  ‘enstasy*  which,  as  this  passage  shows 
along  with  many  others  to  come,  is  a  state  of  absolute  quiescence — 
modonless  and  static.  T o  emphasize  this  the  Gita  here  uses  two  synonyms 
for  motionless  ’"-^iicald  and  acald,  Suddhiy  the  soul,  is  by  nature  single, 
simple,  one  (2.  41),  and  by  realizing  itself  as  such  it  can  become  immersed 
in  enstasy— static  and  still  like  the  ‘self-in-itself*  with  which  it  now 
seems  to  have  reached  identity,  Samddhi  or  ‘enstasy*  cannot  be  obtained 
by  those  who  delight  in  the  Vedas  (2.  42—44). 
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THE  BHAGAVAD-GITA 

The  Man  of  Steady  Wisdom 

Arjima  uvaca: 

54.  sthita-prajiiasya  kd  blidsd  samadhi-sthasya,  Kesava  ? 
sthita-dhih  kirn  prabhdseta,  kwi  dslta,  w'ajeta  hint  ? 

Arjuna  said: 

What  is  the  mark  of  the  man  of  steady  wisdom  immersed  in 
enstasy?  How  does  he  speak,  this  man  of  steadied  thought? 
How  sit  ?  How  walk  ? 

Sri-bhagavdn  tivdca: 

55.  prajahdti yadd  kdmdn  sarvdn,  Pdrtha,  fnano-gaidtiy 
dtmaiiy  ev'dtmand  tustah  sthita-prajiias  tad'ocyate. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

When  a  man  puts  from  him  all  desires  that  prey  upon  the 
mind,  himself  contented  in  self  alone,  then  is  he  called  a  man 
of  steady  wisdom. 

‘When  a  man  puts  from  him  all  desires’ :  desire  for  the  Gita  as  for  the 
Buddhists  is  the  active  manifestation  of  evil:  it  forces  you  to  do  evil 
against  your  will  (3.  37)  and,  when  thwarted,  gives  rise  to  anger,  which  in 
turn  sets  off  a  disastrous  chain  reaction  (2.  62-63).  Krishna  does  not 
preach  an  easy  way  any  more  than  did  the  Buddha.  Give  up  is 
the  practical  purport,  the  Yoga,  which  corresponds  to  the  theory,  the 
Sdthkhya,  that  the  natural  habitat  of  the  self  is  timeless  eternity,  not  the 
world  of  time  and  of  action  which  is  conditioned  by  time,  for  the  self  is 
‘firm-set,  unmoved,  primeval,  .  .  .  immutable’  (2.  24-25).  To  realize  it 
as  such  a  man  must  *give  up,  deny  himself’ :  he  must  give  up  the  bondage 
that  is  inherent  in  [all]  works’  (2.  39);  ‘the  same  in  success  and  failure’ 
(2.  48)  he  must  give  up  attachment;  he  must  give  up  all  works,  both  good 
and  evil,  and,  of  course,  ‘the  fruit  that  is  born  of  works’  (2.  51).  Now  he 
is  asked  to  give  up  ‘desire’  though  this  is  inseparable  from  the  human 
condition  itself  (2.  62:  cf.  2.  60  n.). 

dtniaiiy  ev^dt7nand  tustah,  ‘himself  contented  in  self  alone  :  this  is  the 
first  time  that  the  self  has  appeared  under  its  own  name  {at7nan).  At77ia7i 
in  classical  Sanskrit  is  a  reflexive  pronoun  and  when  used  in  the  instru¬ 
mental  case  {dt77ia7id)  it  means  simply  ‘oneself,  yourself’,  etc.,  in  such 
phrases  as  ‘Do  it  yourself’  {dt77ia7id  kuru)  or  ‘What  do  you  yourself  think?’ 
{dt77ia7id  ki7h77ia7tyase?).  One  might  then  think  that  dt77ia7iy  (loc.)  .  . .  tustah 
meant  simply  ‘pleased  with  oneself’.  This  is  not  so,  for  dt77ia7i  also  means 
what  I  have  called  ‘self-in-itself’,  the  timeless  being  that  inhabits  every 
body,  the  dehbi  or  ‘embodied  [self]’  with  which  we  are  now  familiar 
(2.  13-30).  Being  beyond  space  and  time  and  action  which  is  conditioned 
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by  both,  it  is  not  a  responsible  entity:  and  so  ‘let  a  man  take  pleasure  in 
self  alone,  in  self  his  satisfaction  find,  in  self  alone  content:  [for  then] 
there  is  naught  he  needs  to  do'  (3.  17). 

56.  duhkhesv  Quudvigna-tnandh^  sukliesu  vigatU'-sprlicih^ 

^  '^^i^'‘'^‘dga-bhaya-krodhah  sthita-dhlr  iniinir  iicyate. 

Whose  mind  is  undismayed  [though  beset]  by  many  a  sorrow, 
who  for  pleasures  has  no  further  longing,  from  whom  all 
passion,  fear,  and  wrath  have  fled,  such  a  man  is  called  a  man 
of  steadied  thought,  a  silent  sage. 

57.  yalj  sarvatr'dnabhisnehas  tat-tat  prdpya  subh'dsubham 
n' abhinandati  na  dvesti,  tasya  prajiid  pratisthitd. 

Who  has  no  love  for  any  thing,  who  rejoices  not  at  whatever 
good  befalls  him  nor  hates  the  bad  that  comes  his  way, — 
firm-stablished  is  the  wisdom  of  such  a  man. 

‘Who  has  no  love  for  any  thing’:  ‘such  as  body  and  life’  (g.).  Love 
{s7ieha)  IS  as  much  to  be  rejected  as  hate:  cf.  MBh.  12.  185.  3:  277.  7; 

287-  33  :  308.  52:  316.  31:  317.  5:  290.  62  (‘the  mud  of  love’).  Love,  like 
karma  itself,  is  a  ‘snare’  {pdsa). 

58.  yadd  sathharate  c'dyam  kiirmo  'ngdnVva  sarvasah 
indriydiiVndriydrthebhyas,  tasya  prajiid  prati^hitd. 

And  when  he  draws  in  on  every  side  his  senses  from  their 
proper  objects  as  a  tortoise  [might  draw  in]  its  limbs, — firm- 
stablished  is  the  wisdom  of  such  a  man. 

1  his  simile  is  frequently  repeated  in  the  didactic  portions  of  the  MBh. 
(references  will  be  found  in  the  critical  edition)  and  also  occurs  in  the 
Buddhist  canon  (S.  1.  7).  Here  the  Gita  parts  company  with  the  classical 
Samkhya.  ‘Liberation’,  or  in  this  case  ‘salvation’  in  the  sense  of  ‘making 
whole’,  IS  attained  not  by  the  separation  of  the  self  from  the  Sarhkhya 
categories  deriving  from  material  Nature — ego,  mind,  senses,  and  the 
rest,  but  by  their  absorption  and  concentration  {sa77iddhi)  into  the  self. 
The  human  personality  becomes  one  as  it  does  at  death  (BU.  4.  4.  2, 
hie  is  becoming  one,  he  does  not  see’  etc.,  see  2.  22  n.). 

59.  visayd  vhiivartante  nirdhdrasya  dehinah 
rasa-varjam:  raso  'py  asya  pararh  drstvd  nivartate. 

For  the  embodied  [self]  who  eats  no  more  objects  of  sense 
must  disappear, — save  only  the  [recollected]  flavour, — and 
that  too  must  vanish  at  the  vision  of  the  highest. 
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nirdhdrasya,  ‘who  eats  no  more’ :  in  Sanskrit  the  word  dhdra  normally 
means  ‘food’,  and  E.  takes  it  so  literally:  the  man  who  fasts  even  so 
retains  the  ‘flavour’  of  food,  but  ‘when  he  sees  the  highest*  he  ceases 
even  to  feel  hungry.  Both  S.  and  R.,  however,  take  dhdra  to  mean  the 
‘objects  of  the  senses’  and  they  are  almost  certainly  right,  for  in  the  first 
six  chapters  of  the  Gita  we  are  continually  coming  across  Buddhist  ideas 
and  Buddhist  terms  which  do  not  naturally  fit  into  the  Gita’s  Upanishadic 
background.  Ahdra  is  one  of  these.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  classical 
Upanishads,  but  is  a  stock  idea  in  the  Buddhist  Pali  canon.  There  it 
means  not  only  bodily  food,  but  also  the  food  of  the  senses  by  contact 
(phassdhdro)y  of  the  mind-and-will,  and  of  consciousness  (vimdna)  (see 
the  Pali  Text  Society’s  Pali-English  Dictionary,  p,  117:  S.  v.  102  ff.). 
This  is  clearly  what  it  means  here. 

pararh,  ‘the  highest’ :  the  root  meaning  appears  to  be  ‘other’,  hence 
‘beyond*.  R.  takes  it  to  mean  simply  ‘beyond  the  objects  of  sense*.  For 
§.  it  is  ‘the  transcendent  reality  {paramdriha-tattvanC),  Brahman*. 

In  the  Upanishads,  if  neuter,  it  means  Brahman  or  (what  is  synonymous 
with  it)  the  ‘Imperishable*.  In  TU.  2.  i  ‘Whoso  knows  Brahman,  wins 
the  paranH  y  while  in  KaU.  3*  ^  ‘what  is  param*  is  equated  with^  the 
‘Imperishable  Brahman*.  So  too  in  the  same  Upanishad  2.  16  it  is 
the  Imperishable,  and  it  is  by  the  ‘higher’  {para)  science  only  that  the 
Imperishable  can  be  understood  (MuU  1.1.5).  Cf.  PU.  i.  i :  6.  7  {pararn 
Brahma)i  4.  10  {param  aksaram,  ‘highest  Imperishable*):  4.  7  {p^ra 
dtmani):  4.  9  (pare  *ksare  dtmani). 

By  the  time  of  the  Gita,  then,  param  had  come  to  mean  the  ‘Im¬ 
perishable’,  Brahman,  and  Atman,  that  is.  Being  beyond  space  and  time 
whether  this  is  associated  with  God  or  man  or  the  universe. 


60.  yatato  hy  api,  Kaunteya,  purusasya  vipascitah 
indriydni  pratndthlni  haranti  prasabhath  manah. 

And  yet  however  much  a  wise  man  strive,  the  senses*  tearing 
violence  may  seduce  his  mind  by  force. 

vipaicitabi  ‘wise’ :  var.  avipaicitab,  ‘unwise,  one  who  does  not  discern  . 

According  to  the  Buddhist  Pali  canon  the  attainment  of  Nirvana,  that 
is,  the  total  release  from  the  human  condition  as  we  know  it — in  other 
words,  life — cannot  be  achieved  until  all  contact  between  the  senses  and 
their  objects  has  been  severed  (see  esp.  S.  iv.  1-210).  It  is  this  contact 
which  gives  rise  to  attachment,  not  the  senses  or  the  objects  of  sense  alone. 
For  example,  if  a  black  ox  were  yoked  or  tied  to  a  white  one,  no  one  could 
say  that  either  was  the  connecting-link  between  the  two;  rather  the  link 
is  the  yoke  or  cord  which  unites  them.  So  too  it  is  the  mutual  attraction 
(chandardga)  between  the  two  which  causes  this  disastrous  connexion 
(S.  iv,  282-3).  The  Gita  takes  on  this  idea  from  Buddhism:  it  is  not  in 
the  least  typical  of  the  Upanishads  and  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the 
relatively  late  Kafka  Upanishad  to  which  the  Gita  is  closely  related. 
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61.  tdni  sarvdni  sathyamya  yukta  dnta  mat-par  ah: 
vase  hi  yasyendriydni  tasya  prajnd  pratisthitd. 

Let  him  sit,  curbing  them  all,  integrated,  intent  on  Me:  for 
firmly  established  is  that  man’s  wisdom  whose  senses  are 
subdued. 

yuktay  ‘integrated’ :  this  meaning  of  yukta^  yoga,  is  now  becoming  pre¬ 
ponderant.  Buddhi,  the  soul,  is  the  agent  of  integration  and  yoga  or 
integration  is  itself  the  goal  (2.  50,  53).  In  this  and  similar  passages  S. 
glosses  samdhita  (‘concentrated  [in  samadhiY),  ‘Integrated*,  then,  seems 
to  be  the  best  translation,  for  the  process  is  likened  to  the  drawing  in  of 
the  limbs  of  a  tortoise  into  itself.  This  is  precisely  what  buddhi  does :  it 
draws  the  senses,  mind,  and  ego  into  itself  in  order  to  concentrate  them 
in  a  unified  whole  upon  the  eternal  centre  of  the  human  personality — 
the  self. 

mat-parafi,  ‘intent  on  Me*:  var.  tat-parafi,  ‘intent  on  That*,  meaning 
presumably  Brahman :  mat-^parafi,  however,  is  the  better  attested  reading. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  Krishna  has  mentioned  Himself  as  in  any 
way  connected  with  these  essentially  Buddhistic  and  Sarhkhya-Yoga 
exercises  in  detachment.  In  this  first  instance  He  is  not  at  all  offering 
Himself  as  an  object  of  loving  devotion  and  veneration,  but  merely  as 
a  definite  object  on  which  to  direct  what  is  elsewhere  called  ‘one-pointed* 
(ekdgra,  cf.  Yoga-sutras  3.  ii,  12)  concentration.  This  is  all  part  and 
parcel  of  the  technique  of  the  classical  [Sarhkhya-JYoga.  There  the 
technique  of  concentration  is  in  three  stages.  First,  the  body  must  be 
brought  under  control;  then  follows  the  repetition  of  the  sacred  formula 
through  which  the  deity  invoked  in  the  formula  becomes  present  to  the 
mind;  and  thirdly,  by  concentration  on  God  as  the  one  spiritual  monad 
who  is  permanently  imaffected  by  what  goes  on  in  the  phenomenal  world, 
one  becomes  like  him,  that  is,  ‘free*  (mukta,  liberated)  and  ‘isolated* 
(kevala)  in  one’s  own  absolute  essence.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  there 
is  any  form  of  communion  with  God  any  more  than  there  is  in  Buddhism 
— a  system  in  which  there  is  no  God  at  all,  whether  personal  or  im¬ 
personal.  Here  Krishna  malces  no  claims  to  devotion,  nor  does  He  yet 
present  Himself  as  the  Absolute  as  Person :  He  presents  Himself  simply 
as  the  ‘Lord*  as  He  is  understood  in  the  Yoga-sutras,  ‘a  special  type  of 
spiritual  monad  which  is  untouched  by  care,  works,  the  fruits  of  works, 
or  hope,  in  whom  the  seed  of  omniscience  is  perfect,  and  who  is  the  guru 
even  of  the  ancients  because  he  is  unlimited  in  time*  (Yoga-sutras  i. 
24-26).  Indeed,  when  it  comes  to  the  practice  of  contemplation,  it  matters 
little  whether  the  Yogin  concentrates  on  the  God  described  in  the 
passage  just  quoted,  or  whether  he  selects  whatever  god  he  prefers  as 
the  object  on  which  to  direct  his  one-pointed  concentration  (ibid.  2.  44- 
4S) :  for  the  final  aim  of  the  Yogin  of  the  Yoga-sutras  must  be  detachment 
not  only  from  all  that  springs  from  material  Nature  but  also  from  other 
spiritual  monads  and  therefore  from  God  himself.  Hence,  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter  which  from  now  on  describes  the  ascent  of  the  self  to  full 
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liberation,  there  is  no  further  mention  of  Krishna  as  God :  the  goal  is  not 
God,  but  Nirvana,  the  Buddha’s  goal. 


62.  dhyayato  visayan  purhsah  sangas  tem^pajayatCy 
sangdt  samjdyate  kdmahy  kdmdt  krodho  'bhijdyate. 

Let  a  man  [but]  think  of  the  objects  of  sense, — attachment  to 
them  is  born:  from  attachment  springs  desire,  from  desire 
is  anger  born. 

‘From  desire  is  anger  bom’:  when  desire  is  thwarted  a  man  gets  angry 
with  his  neighbour  (S.,  R.), 

63.  krodhad  bhavati  sathmohahy  sammohdt  smrti-vibhramahy 
smrti-bhramsdd  buddhi-ndsOy  buddhi-nasat  pranasyatL 

From  anger  comes  bewilderment,  from  bewilderment  wander¬ 
ing  of  the  mind,  from  wandering  of  the  mind  destruction  of 
the  soul:  once  the  soul  is  destroyed  the  man  is  lost. 

sammohahy  ‘bewilderment’:  S.,  R.,  ‘inability  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong*. 

‘Destruction  of  the  soul’:  that  is,  the  destruction  of  both  the  intellect 
and  will  and  their  dissipation  (2.  41).  This  is  presumably  what  we  would 
now  call  a  nervous  breakdown. 

pranaiyatiy  ‘the  man  is  lost* :  nai~  means  both  ‘to  be  destroyed’  and  ‘to  be 
lost*,  both  ‘damnation’  and  ‘perdition*. 

64.  raga-dvesa-^viyuktais  tu  visaydn  indriyais  caran 
dimorvasyair  vidheydtmd  prasadam  adhigacchatu 

But  he  who  roves  among  the  objects  of  sense,  his  senses 
subdued  to  self  and  disjoined  from  passion  and  hate,  and  who 
is  self-possessed  [himself],  draws  nigh  to  calm  serenity. 

raga-dvesa-y  ‘passion  and  hate’:  together  with  mohay  ‘delusion’  or  ‘be¬ 
wilderment’  (cf.  mm~moha  of  the  previous  stanza)  these  are  the  three 
cravings  i^anha)  denounced  by  the  Buddhists.  The  total  uprooting  of  the 
three  is,  among  other  things,  Nirvana  (S.  iv.  251,  297,  etc.).  This  seems 
to  be  Buddhist  influence  once  again. 

dttna-vaiyaity  ‘subdued  to  self’:  the  native  commentators  draw  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  ‘self*  as  it  truly  is,  that  is,  like  the  Saihkhya 
purnsa,  beyond  space  and  time,  and  the  ‘lower*  self — ^what  in  the  Christian 
West  we  would  call  the  ‘carnal  self*  which  is  continually  at  war  with  the 
higher  self.  The  Gita  is  aware  of  this  distinction  and  it  is  forcefully 
expressed  in  6.  5-6  where  the  enmity  between  the  two  is  graphically 
described,  but  on  the  whole  the  higher  ‘self*  is  not  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  psychosomatic  organism  to  which  it  is  temporarily  attached :  on 
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the  contrary  even  when  ‘purified’  it  is  ‘integrated*  (yukta,  5.  7-8),  not 
dissociated  from  huddhi,  manas — soul,  mind — and  the  rest.  Rather  it 
absorbs  them  into  itself  just  as  God  absorbs  the  universe  into  Himself 
at  the  end  of  a  world-cycle. 

65.  prasade  sarva-duhkhdndm  hdnir  asy^opajdyate: 
prasanna-cetaso  hy  dsu  huddhih  paryavatisthate. 

And  from  him  thus  becalmed  all  sorrows  flee  away:  for  once 
his  thoughts  are  calmed,  his  soul  stands  firmly  [in  its  ground], 

‘His  soul  stands  firmly  [in  its  ground]’ :  S.,  ‘stands  motionless,  conformed 
{rupena)  to  the  self*. 

66.  rCdsti  buddhir  ayuktasya  na  c'dynktasya  bhdvandy 
na  c^dbhdvayatah  sdntir:  asdntasya  kutah  sukham  ? 

The  man  who  is  not  integrated  has  no  soul,  in  him  there  is  no 
development:  for  the  man  who  does  not  develop  there  is  no 
peace.  Whence  should  there  be  joy  to  a  peaceless  man  ? 

Since  it  is  biiddhiy  the  soul,  which  controls  and  integrates  a  man  (2.  39), 
the  man  who  is  not  integrated  can  be  said  to  have  no  soul  in  that  it  goes 
to  pieces  and  sprawls  all  over  the  place  like  the  branches  of  a  tree  (2.  41). 
Since  he  is  dissipated  in  this  way  he  cannot  ‘develop*  towards  final 
integration  and  spiritual  freedom  {moksa)^  and  if  he  cannot  develop,  he 
cannot  attain  to  peace  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  ‘state  of  Brahman’ 
(2.  71-2), 

bhdvand,  ‘development* :  modem  commentators  seem  to  have  gone  badly 
astray  in  interpreting  this  word.  Translations  have  varied  between 
‘perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge*  (Telang  translating  S.), 
‘Verinnerlichung*  (D.),  ‘inspiration’  (Barnett),  ‘conceptual  ideation’ 
(Rangacarya),  ‘meditation’  (S.),  ‘reflection*  (Hill),  ‘power  of  concentra¬ 
tion’  (Rk.),  and  ‘efficient-force’  (E.).  These  meanings  are  also  assigned 
by  the  respective  translators  to  the  abhdvayataft  of  the  following  hemistich. 
Both  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali  the  normal  meaning  of  bhdvaya”  is  ‘nourish’ 
or  ‘develop*.  In  the  Gita  itself  (3.  ii)  the  word  is  used  of  the  sacrifice  to 
the  gods.  By  sacrifice  man  nourishes  the  gods  and  the  gods  in  turn  nourish 
man.  The  word  is  common  in  the  MBh.  in  the  sense  of  ‘nourish’  and 
‘develop*.  This  too  is  its  normal  meaning  in  Pali. 

67.  itidriydndth  hi  caratdrh  yan  mano  ^nuvidhlyate^ 
tad  asya  harati  prajndm  vdyur  ndvam  iv^dmbhasL 

Hither  and  thither  the  senses  rove,  and  when  the  mind  is 
attuned  to  them,  it  sweeps  away  [whatever  of]  wisdom  a  man 
may  possess,  as  the  wind  [sweeps  away]  a  ship  on  the  water. 
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mano,  ‘mind*:  according  to  the  Sdmkhya-kdrikd  (27)  manaSy  ‘mind*,  is 
samkalpakaniy  a  difficult  word  to  translate.  It  means  both  ‘imagination*, 
‘conception*,  and  ‘determination*.  The  last  seems  to  be  what  is  meant 
in  the  Kdrikd  since,  theoretically  at  least,  it  determines  how  the  senses 
should  act.  It  is  also  regarded  as  being  the  sixth  of  the  senses  (as  it  is  in 
Buddhism)  corresponding  more  or  less  to  what  the  Schoolmen  called 
semus  communis.  In  the  Gita  its  principal  job  seems  to  be  to  control  the 
senses  (3.7:6.  24),  but  unless  it  is  firmly  controlled  itself,  the  senses  will 
master  it  (2.  60,  67).  It  is  the  seat  of  memory  (3.  6)  but  extremely  fickle 
(6.  26,  34,  35)  and  itself  needs  to  be  controlled  (6.  14).  In  the  parable  of 
the  chariot  in  the  Kafka  Upanishad  (3.  3-4)  buddhi,  the  soul,  is  the 
charioteer,  manas  the  reins,  and  the  senses  the  horses.  Being  classed  with 
the  senses  manas  naturally  looks  in  their  direction,  whereas  buddhi 
naturally  looks  towards  the  self.  Hence,  if  it  is  to  fulfil  its  proper  function 
of  restraining  the  senses,  it  must  itself  be  held  in  check  (6.  14)  so  that  it 
too  may  finally  come  to  rest  in  the  self  (6.  25)  and  so  be  dedicated  to  God 
(12.  2,  8). 


68.  tasmad  yasya^  mahd-bdhoy  nigrhttani  sarvasah 

indriyanVndriydrthebhyaSy  tasya  prajnd  pratisihitd. 

And  so  whose  senses  are  withheld  from  the  objects  proper  to 
them,  wherever  he  may  be,  firm-stablished  is  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  man. 

On  withholding  the  senses  from  the  objects  proper  to  them  see  2.  58 
and  2.  60  n. 


69.  yd  nisd  sarva-bhutanarh  tasyarh  jagarti  sarhyami: 
yasydrh  jdgrati  bhutdni  sd  nisd  pasyato  tnuneh. 

In  what  for  all  [other]  folk  is  night,  therein  is  the  man  of  self- 
restraint  [wide-]awake.  When  all  [other]  folk  are  awake,  that 
is  night  for  the  sage  who  sees. 

paiyatOy  ‘who  sees  [in  truth]*:  ‘seeing*  is  elsewhere  elaborated  as: 

(i)  seeing  the  self  (2.  29) ; 

(ii)  seeing  the  highest  (2.  59  and  n.); 

(iii)  seeing  inactivity  in  action  (i.e.  the  eternal  in  the  temporal)  (4.  18) ; 

(iv)  seeing  all  beings  in  the  self  (4.  35 :  6.  29) ; 

(v)  seeing  all  beings  in  God  (4.  35 :  6.  30); 

(vi)  seeing  that  Sarhkhya  and  Yoga  (theory  and  practice)  are  one 

(5.5); 

(vii)  seeing  self  in  self  (6.  20:  13.  24); 

(viii)  seeing  self  in  all  beings  (6.  29); 

(ix)  seeing  God  everywhere  (6.  30:  13.  27); 

(x)  seeing  ‘the  same*  everjrwhere  (6.  32:  13.  27-28); 

(xi)  seeing  self  as  not  being  an  agent  (13.  29:  18.  16); 
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(xii)  seeing  self  in  transmigration  (15.  10)  and  as  established  in  the 
[empirical]  self  (15.  ii). 

How  this  twelvefold  vision  is  finally  co-ordinated  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel. 


70.  dpuryamdnam  acala-pratistkam 

samudram  dpah  pravisanti  yadvat, 
tadvat  kdmd  yarn  pravisanti  sarve 
$a  sdntim  dpnoti  na  kdma-kdmu 
As  the  waters  flow  into  the  sea,  full  filled,  whose  ground 
remains  unmoved,  so  too  do  all  desires  flow  into  [the  heart  of] 
man;  and  such  a  man  wins  peace, — not  the  desirer  of  desires. 

In  ChU.  6.  10.  I,  MuU.  3.  2.  8,  and  PU.  6.  5  we  also  find  the  almost 
universal  mystical  symbol  of  the  rivers  and  the  sea,  signifying  the  loss  of 
man’s  individuality  in  the  infinity  of  the  Absolute.  This  passage,  however, 
is  talking  about  something  different:  it  is  desires  that  are  absorbed  into 
the  total  personality.  They  are  not  destroyed  but  sublimated  into  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  idea  appears  to  be  based  on  two  passages  from  the  Br- 
hadaranyaka  Upanishad,  The  first  (4.  3.  32)  compares  the  seer  to  an 
ocean  in  which  he  finds  his  highest  bliss : 

An  ocean,  One,  the  seer  becomes,  without  duality:  this,  sire,  is  the  Brahman- 
world.  . . .  This  is  his  highest  path,  this  his  highest  prize,  this  his  highest  world, 
this  his  highest  bliss.  This  is  that  bliss  of  his  on  but  a  fraction  of  which  other 
beings  live. 

So  too  the  enlightened  Buddha  is  compared  to  an  ocean  (S.  iv.  376-7) : 

Freed  from  form,  sense-perception,  feeling,  habitual  tendencies,  and  con¬ 
sciousness  he  is  deep,  incommensurable,  unfathomable  like  the  great  ocean. 

The  second  passage  is  BU.  4.  3.  21  in  which  it  is  shown  how  all  desires 
can  be  reduced  to  the  desire  for  the  Self  which  is  the  consummation  of  all 
desires : 

This  is  that  form  of  his  which  is  beyond  desire,  free  from  evil,  free  from  fear. 

Just  as  a  man,  closely  embraced  by  his  loving  wife,  knows  nothing  without, 
nothing  within,  so  does  this  ‘person*,  closely  embraced  by  the  Self  that  consists 
of  wisdom,  know  nothing  without,  nothing  within.  That  is  his  [true]  form  in 
which  [all]  his  desires  are  fulfilled,  in  which  Self  [alone]  is  his  desire,  in  which 
he  has  no  desire,  no  sorrow. 

This,  as  the  Gita  says,  constitutes  peace. 

71.  vihdya  kdmdn  yah  sarvdn  pumdths  carati  nihsprhah 
nirmamo  nirahamkdrah  sa  sdntim  adhigacchati. 

The  man  who  puts  away  all  desires  and  roams  around  from 
longing  freed,  who  does  not  think,  ‘This  I  am’,  or  ‘This  is 
mine’,  draws  near  to  peace. 

The  philosophical  transition  in  this  stanza  and  the  next  is  abrupt.  In  the 
last  stanza  the  attainment  of  ‘peace’  was  seen  as  a  true  integration  of 
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the  personality  in  which  all  desires  were  transmuted  into  that  tranquillity 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  *self-in-itself\  Here  we  not  only  return  to 
the  Buddhistic  ideal  of  the  total  severance  of  the  temporal  {sarhsard)  from 
the  eternal  {nirvana),  which  in  practice  means  the  total  suppression  of 
desire,  but  we  also  come  up  against  terminology  that  is  unmistakably 
Buddhist. 

nirmatno  nirakathkdrah,  ‘who  does  not  think,  “This  I  am”,  or  “This  is 
mine”  this  is  the  ahamkdra-mamamkdra  of  the  Pali  canon  (e.g,  M.  iii. 
19,  32:  S.  ii.  252,  275;  iii.  80,  236).  The  concepts  of  ‘I*  and  ‘mine*  are 
illusory:  neither  the  body  nor  the  mind  nor  the  senses  nor  feeling  nor 
perception  nor  consciousness  nor  anything  associated  with  life  in  this 
world  can  be  described  as  ‘I*  or  ‘mine*,  n^etarh  mama  n*eso  *ham  asmi  na 
m*eso  attd:  ‘This  is  not  mine,  this  is  not  I,  this  is  not  my  self*  (M.  i.  185 : 
S.  iv.  I  ff.  and  more  or  less  passim).  Examples  could  be  endlessly  multi¬ 
plied,  for  it  is  cardinal  doctrine  of  Theravada  Buddhism  that  nothing 
transient  can  be  called  *1*,  ‘mine*,  or  ‘self*.  The  three  terms  anicca, 
dukhha,  anattd,  ‘impermanent*,  ‘sorrow*,  and  ‘void  of  self*  are  inter¬ 
changeable.  Nothing  that  you  can  think  of  as  ‘I*,  ‘mine*,  or  ‘myself*  is 
really  ‘you*,  ‘yours*,  or  ‘yourself*.  Whether  or  not  early  Buddhism 
believed  in  a  ‘self-in-itself*,  the  corner-stone  of  Hindu  ontology,  is  still 
a  matter  of  dispute.  What  is  important,  however,  is  that  the  Buddhist 
refusal  to  countenance  the  idea  that  anything  in  time  and  space  can  be 
called  ‘I*,  ‘mine*,  or  ‘self*  made  its  way  into  Hinduism  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Bhagavad-Gita.  In  the  rest  of  the  MBh.  and  not  only  in  the 
didactic  portions  (which  are  almost  certainly  late)  the  idea  has  already 
become  part  and  parcel  of  Hinduism.  In  fact  no  less  a  person  than 
Yudhishthira,  the  ‘king  of  righteousness*  and  Aijuna*s  elder  brother, 
makes  this  doctrine  his  own  (MBh.  12.  9.  14:  12.  17.  12,  etc.)  and  for 
that  he  is  accused  of  being  an  ‘atheist*  (jidstiJui),  a  term  used  also  of  the 
Buddhists  (ibid.  12.  14.  33). 

In  Chapters  II,  V,  and  VI  of  the  Gita  the  Buddhist  ideal  of  total 
detachment  and  selflessness,  as  well  as  Nirvana  which  is  the  goal  to  which 
they  lead,  is  wholly  accepted.  It  is  Krishna*s  task  to  fit  it  into  a  scheme  of 
things  which  also  makes  room  for  a  personal  God. 


72.  esa  brdhmi  sthitih,  Pdrtkay  n'aindm  prdpya  vimuhyati: 
sthitvd  ^sydm  antakdle  ^pi  brahma-ntrvdnam  rcchatL 
This  is  the  fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman;  he  who  wins  through 
to  this  is  nevermore  perplexed.  Standing  therein  at  the  time  of 
death,  to  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too  he  goes. 

brdhmi  sthitiht  ‘the  fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman* :  as  in  2.  53  where  the 
perfected  soul  {buddhi)  ‘stands  motionless  and  still,  immovable  in 
enstasy*,  here  too  this  immobility  {sthitib,  sthitvd,  ‘standing  still*)  is 
emphasized.  E.  catches  the  same  idea  by  translating  ‘fixation*  (so  too  D. 
‘Feststehen*)  and  suggests  an  alternative  translation,  ‘resulting  in  the 
attainment  of  Brahman*,  which  however  represents  the  original  less 
faithfully. 
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Nirvana  is  a  Buddhist,  not  a  Hindu  term  and  only  becomes  acclimatized 
in  Hinduism  after  its  adoption  in  the  Gita:  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
classical  Upanishads.  Brahma^  used  in  compounds  is  also  a  Buddhist 
term  and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  used  in  the  sense  that  the  Buddhists 
use  it  both  because  it  is  directly  attached  to  the  word  nirvana  and  because 
much  of  the  terminology  and  ideology  of  this  section  is  in  any  case 
Buddhist. 

What  the  Buddhists  understand  by  Nirvana  is  simply  the  cessation  of 
phenomenal  existence.  The  word  literally  means  *  blowing  out*  and 
Nirvana  is  thus  the  ‘blowing  out*  of  the  lamp  or  fire  of  existence  (Sn.  235 : 
D.  ii.  266:  M.  i.  487;  iii.  245:  S.  ii.  85;  iv.  213,  etc.).  This  means  the 
cessation  of  sensation  of  any  kind;  sensation  will  have  ‘grown  cold*  (S.  iv. 
213.  Cf.  M.  i.  341 ;  ii.  159;  iii.  245 :  S.  i.  141,  212,  etc.).  It  is  the  extinction 
of  becoming,  craving,  and  pain  {Uddna  33;  Sn.  1109:  Iti.  44:  M.  i.  294: 
S.  iii.  179,  190,  193,  etc.).  It  is  ^e  peace  (Sn.  933)  of  eternity  which  can 
only  be  won  by  detachment  from  {virdga),  disgust  at  {nibbidd)^  and 
the  bringing  to  an  end  of  {pirodha)  phenomenal  existence,  by  the  tran¬ 
quillizing  (upasamd)  of  the  senses,  wisdom  (abhinfidX  and  enlightenment 
(sambodM)  (D.  i.  189:  M.  i.  485 :  the  formula  is  common  throughout  the 
Pali  canon).  It  is  the  end  of  anything  we  can  conceive  of  as  personality, 
so  much  so  that  the  commonest  phrase  used  to  express  the  state  of  a  man 
who  has  attained  Nirvana,  of  the  man  who  is  nibbuta,  ‘brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still*  or  ‘extinguished*  in  a  purely  phenomenal  sense,  is  vimuttasmim 
vimuttathy  ‘what  is  liberated  in  liberation*,  ‘what  is  set  free  in  freedom* 
(S.  iv.  3  2Xid  passim  in  S.  iv;  common  elsewhere). 

The  term  hrahma~nirvdna  does  not  occur  in  the  Pali  canon  and  seems 
to  have  been  coined  by  the  author  of  the  Gita  from  the  two  Buddhist 
terms  brahma-bhuta  ‘become  Brahman*  (see  5.  24  n.)  and  nirvdna. 

So  ends  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  Gita.  The  gist  of  krishna*s 
teaching  is  that  Arjuna  must  not  shirk  the  coming  war  because,  though  he 
may  think  he  will  be  killing  his  kinsmen,  he  will  in  fact  be  doing  no  such 
thing  because  every  man’s  soul  is  immortal  in  eternity  as  well  as  in  time. 
He  should  fight  because  it  is  his  caste-duty  to  do  so  (there  will  be  much 
more  about  this  later),  but  he  must  learn  to  fight  as  he  must  learn  to 
engage  in  any  action  whatsoever  without  regard  to  result:  he  must  learn 
Yoga  which  is  both  ‘skill  in  works*  and  *sameness-and-indifference*  to  the 
outcome  of  what  he  does.  By  cultivating  the  ‘Yoga*  of  ‘sameness*  he  will 
come  to  realize  the  eternal  ‘sameness*,  that  is,  the  unvarying  presence  of 
timeless  Being  in  and  behind  all  that  comes  to  be  and  passes  away.  This 
is  what  the  Buddhists  imderstand  by  brahma-  and  nirvdna;  it  is  the  Yoga 
of  ‘sameness*  that  can  only  be  reached  by  the  Yoga  of  ‘skill  in  works* 
which  means  the  total  detachment  of  the  senses  from  their  objects  or  their 
absorption  by  the  mind  into  the  soul  and  by  the  soul  into  the  timeless  self 
that  is  the  core  of  every  man’s  being.  This  introductory  chapter  is,  then, 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  man.  The  ambiance  is  Buddhistic  and 
Saihkhya-Yogin  (with  the  exceptions  we  have  already  pointed  out). 
Krishna  is  in  no  hurry  to  reveal  his  true  nature  as  ‘God  of  gods*  (i  i.  13). 


CHAPTER  III 


Krishna's  eulogy  of  the  ‘spiritual  exercise  directed  by  the  souF 
(buddhi-yoga)  and  his  apparent  disparagement  of  action  very 
naturally  lead  Arjuna  to  ask  Him  why  He  urges  him  to  commit 
a  violent  deed  (1-2).  Krishna  explains  that  it  is  in  fact  quite 
impossible  to  live  at  all  without  acting  and  that  all  action  should 
be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  (3-9).  Then  comes  a  digression  on  the 
institution  and  utility  of  sacrifice  and  the  origin  of  the  whole 
world-process  (10-16). 

Here,  surprisingly  enough  in  the  context,  follow  two  verses  in 
praise  of  the  man  who,  since  he  finds  pleasure  in  the  immortal 
self  alone,  has  no  need  to  perform  any  action  at  all  (17-18). 
Returning  to  his  main  theme,  Krishna  again  bids  Arjuna  to  act 
but  without  attachment  just  as  He  Himself  as  God  Almighty  does. 
In  this  he  should  set  an  example  to  others  just  as  He  Himself 
does  (19-26). 

Moreover,  man  does  not  really  act  himself,  it  is  the  constituents 
of  Nature  that  act  through  him;  hence  he  should  resign  all  his 
actions  to  God  (to  whom  they  really  belong)  and  so  he  will  be 
released  from  action  itself  and  all  its  effects.  Everyone  acts  in 
accordance  with  his  own  nature,  and  since  one’s  nature  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  caste  into  which  one  is  born,  one  should  rigorously 
perform  the  duties  appropriate  to  one’s  own  caste  (27-35). 

Why,  then,  Arjuna  asks,  do  men  do  evil  against  their  will?  This, 
Krishna  replies,  is  due  to  desire  and  anger,  ‘brigands  on  the  road’. 
The  chapter  ends  with  an  exhortation  to  know  the  self  which  is 
yet  higher  than  the  soul.  Only  so  can  he  conquer  his  arch-enemy, 
desire  (36-43). 

This  chapter  is  traditionally  called  karma-yoga^  the  ‘Yoga 
of  action  or  works’. 


Why? 

Arjuna  uvdca: 

I.  jydyast  cet  karmarm  te  maid  huddhity  Janardanay 
tat  kirn  karmani  ghore  mdm  niyojayasiy  Keiava  ? 
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Arjuna  said: 

If  you  think  that  [the  contemplative  life  of]  the  soul  is  a  loftier 
[course]  than  [the  mere  performance  of]  acts,  then  why  do  you 
command  me  to  do  a  cruel  deed  ? 

buddhir:  S.  glosses ‘[transcendent]  wisdom^  as  he  does  on  2.  39. 
The  two  are  in  fact  closely  associated  and  there  is  really  no  difference 
between  the  buddhi-‘yoga  of  the  last  chapter  and  the  jfidna^yoga  of  the 
following  one. 

2.  vydmUretC aiva  vdkyena  buddhith  mohayasVva  me: 
tad  ekath  vada  niscitya  yena  sreyo  'ham  dpnuydm. 

You  confuse  my  soul  [and  intellect],  or  so  it  seems,  with  dis¬ 
tinctly  muddled  words:  so  tell  me  with  authority  the  one 
[simple  way]  whereby  I  can  attain  the  better  part. 

yyamiherjUmva  vdkyenay  ‘with  distincdy  muddled  words*:  this  is  the 
reading  ofme  critical  edition  of  the  MBh.  Most  MSS.  have  vydmiiven^eva 
{-a  iva\  ‘with  seemingly  muddled  words*. 

huddhirhy  ‘[you  confuse  my]  soul  [and  intellect]*:  this  is  a  grave  charge 
and  the  word  is  surely  not  selected  at  random.  Aijuna  remembers  that 
Krishna  had  said  of  huddhi  in  2.  41 :  ‘The  essence  of  the  soul  is  will  and 
it  is  really  single,  but  many-branched  and  infinite  are  the  souls  of  men 
devoid  of  will,*  Krishna’s  apparently  equivocal  words,  then,  seem  to 
Arjuna  designed  to  confuse  the  singleness  and  simplicity  of  his  soul  and 
thereby  to  lead  it  to  its  destruction  and  ultimate  perdition  (2.  63). 

heyoy  ‘the  better  part* :  this  would  seem  to  mean  little  more  than  ‘to  do 
the  right  thing*.  E.  has  ‘welfare*,  D.  ‘Heil*,  while  Rk.*s  ‘highest  good* 
would  seem  to  be  flying  rather  too  high  for  this  stage  of  the  dialogue. 


Work  and  Bodily  Life  are  Inseparable 

^ri-bhagavdn  uvdca: 

3.  lake  'smiti  dvividha  nisthd  purd  proktd  mayd,  'naghay 
jndna-yogena  sdthkhydndthy  harma-yogena  yogindm. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

Of  old  did  I  proclaim  the  twofold  law  [that  holds  sway]  in  this 
world, — for  men  of  theory  the  spiritual  exercise  of  wisdom,  for 
men  of  action  the  spiritual  exercise  through  works. 

jfldna^yogenay  ‘spiritual  exercise  of  wisdom’  [for  the  men  of  theory, 
— sdnikhya&'\.  This  takes  us  back  to  2.  39  where  it  is  buddhiy  the  ‘soul*  or 
‘contemplative  intellect*,  rather  than  wisdom  (jUdna)  that  is  the  privilege 
of  the  ‘man  of  theory*.  The  transition  is  natural  enough,  for  wisdom  is 
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inherent  in  buddhi  and  according  to  the  Sdmkhya-karika  (23)  is  identical 
with  it. 

Throughout  the  Gita  jUdna,  ‘wisdom^  is  contrasted  with  karma, 
‘action*.  It  means  the  apperception  of  transcendent  reality  as  distinct 
from  the  phenomenal  world  (so  §.) :  this  is  the  function  of  buddhi,  the 
‘soul*.  It  is  from  the  same  root  as  the  Greek  gnosis,  and  just  as  the  gnoses 
of  the  various  Gnostic  sects  are  as  various  as  the  sects  themselves,  so  are 
the  jhdnas  of  the  Indian  ‘schools’  of  philosophy.  It  might,  then,  be  as 
well  to  consider  at  this  point  what  the  Gita  itself  understands  by  this  word. 
This  is  stated  at  some  length  in  13.  7-11 : 

To  shun  conceit  and  tricky  ways,  to  wish  none  harm,  to  be  long-suffering  and 
upright,  to  reverence  one’s  teacher,  purity,  steadfastness,  self-restraint,  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  senses*  objects  and  no  sense  of  ‘I’  most  certainly,  insight  into 
birth,  death,  old  age,  disease,  and  pain,  and  what  constitutes  their  worthless¬ 
ness,  to  be  detached  and  not  to  cling  to  sons,  wives,  houses,  and  the  like, 
a  constant  equal-mindedness  whatever  happens,  pleasing  or  unpleasing,  un¬ 
swerving  loyalty-and-love  for  Me  with  spiritual  exercise  on  no  other  bent, 
to  dwell  in  desert  places,  to  take  no  pleasure  in  the  company  of  men,  constant 
attention  to  the  wisdom  that  appertains  to  self,  to  see  where  knowledge  of  reality 
must  lead,  [all]  this  is  ‘wisdom*. 

Wisdom,  then,  amounts  to  detachment  from  all  that  is  transient  and 
a  loving  attachment  of  the  immortal  self  to  God,  for  in  that  both  self  and 
God  are  eternal  they  coincide  in  that  both  are  ultimately  not  bound  by 
space,  time,  action,  and  causation.  Hence  the  man  whose  ‘works  [are] 
burnt  up  in  wisdom’s  fire’  (4.  19)  ‘beholds  [all]  beings  in  [himjself — 
every  one  of  them — and  then  in’  God  (4.  35).  By  true  wisdom  ‘one  sees 
one  mode  of  being,  changeless,  undivided  in  all  contingent  beings, 
divided  [as  they  are]’  (18.  20).  This  wisdom  or  knowledge  is  in  a  sense 
identical  with  the  one  supreme  object  of  knowledge — the  ‘highest 
Brahman’,  that  is,  God  (13.  12).  This  is: 

Within  all  beings,  yet  without  them;  unmoved,  It  yet  moves  indeed;  so  subtle 
is  It  you  cannot  comprehend  It;  far  off  It  stands,  and  yet  how  near  It  is!  Un¬ 
divided  in  beings  It  abides,  seeming  divided:  this  is  That  which  should  be 
known — [the  one]  who  sustains,  devours,  and  generates  [all]  beings.  Light  of 
lights,  ‘Beyond  the  Darkness’  It  is  called:  [true]  knowledge  (wisdom),  what 
should  be  known,  accessible  to  knowledge,  established  in  the  heart  of  all 
(i3-  iS-i?). 

yogindm:  var.  karmindm,  ‘men  of  action’.  This  is  also  S.’s  gloss  on  the 
term  and  Rk.  rightly  translates  it  so. 

4.  na  karmandm  andrambhdn  naiskarmyath  puruso  ^snute, 
na  ca  samnyasanad  eva  siddhith  samadhigacchatL 

Not  by  leaving  works  undone  does  a  man  win  freedom  from 
[the  bond  of]  works,  nor  by  renunciation  alone  can  he  win 
perfection’s  prize. 

karmandm,  ‘works’;  S.  interprets  this  as  meaning  ritual  actions  like 
sacrifice  which  are  designed  to  cause  wisdom  to  arise  and  to  eliminate  the 
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effects  of  evil  deeds  committed  in  the  past.  R.  too  restricts  these  ‘works’ 
to  works  prescribed  by  scripture.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  so  to 
restrict  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

naiskarmyarh,  ‘freedom  from  [the  bond  of]  works*:  lit.  ‘actionlessness’ 
(E.),  Vorklessness*  (H.).  It  is,  however,  distinct  from  akarman  (3.  8: 
inaction*  (Rk.,  E.))  which  means  to  do  nothing  at  all.  §.  glosses  ‘absence 
{iunyatd)  of  activity,  the  essential  state  of  the  self  which  does  not  act*. 
This  again  is  a  Buddhist  technical  term  (Pali  nekkhammd)  meaning  ‘self- 
abnegnation,^  detachment,  passionlessness,  freedom  from  desire*  (so 
defined  in  Dtghay  iii.  275).  This  is  clearly  what  the  word  means  here,  not 
just  ‘actionlessness*.  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  shows  once  again 
how  deeply  the  first  chapters  of  the  Gita  are  influenced  by  Buddhism. 

siddhim,  ‘perfection’s  prize*,  or  simply  ‘success*.  According  to  §,  this 
means  naiskarmya  as  interpreted  by  himself.  This  is  almost  certainly  right, 
for  18.  49  speaks  of  the  man  who  ‘all  longing  gone  finds  the  highest 
naiskarmya-siddhV  by  means  of  renunciation  {satiinydsd)  after  having 
fulfilled  his  caste  duties.  This  does  not  contradict  our  present  passage 
where  renunciation  alone  is  condemned.  The  use  of  the  terms  ‘all  longing 
gone  and  ‘renunciation*  confirm  that  the  word  naiskarmya  is  used  in  its 
Buddhist,  not  in  its  etymological  sense. 

5.  na  hi  kascit  ksanam  apijdtu  tisthaty  akarma-krt, 
kdryate  hy  avasah  karma  sarvah  prakrti-jair  gunaih. 

For  not  for  a  moment  can  a  man  stand  still  and  do  no  work,  for 
every  man  is  powerless  and  made  to  work  by  the  constituents 
born  of  Nature. 

gunaih,  constituents  of  N ature  :  see  above,  pp.  140— i .  Action  is  the  province 
of  material  Nature  and  its  constituents.  Cf.  3*  28  ‘constituents  on  con¬ 
stituents  act  :  14.  19,  ‘there  is  no  agent  other  than  the  constituents*.  Men 
only  think  they  act  because  their  ego  which  regards  itself  as  being  the 
agent  par  excellence  fools  them  into  this  absurd  belief  (3.  27),  for  ‘what, 
deluded,  you  would  not  do  you  will  do  perforce*  (18.  60). 

6.  kamC endriyani  sathyamya  ya  dste  manasd  smaran 
indriy* drthdn  vimudKdtmd  mithydcdrah  sa  ucyate. 

Whoso  controls  his  limbs  through  which  he  acts  but  sits 
remembering  in  his  mind  sense-objects,  deludes  [himjself :  he 
is  called  a  hypocrite. 

karm'endriydni,  ‘limbs  through  which  he  acts*:  these  are  the  so-called 
organs  of  action  or  motor  organs,  that  is,  voice,  hands,  feet,  anus,  and 
private  parts  (Sdmkhya-kdrikd,  26). 

vimudh'dtmd,  ‘deludes  [himjself*,  or  ‘whose  self  is  deluded*.  Theoretically 
the  self,  at  least  as  it  is  per  $e,  cannot  be  deluded,  and  the  commentators, 
in  contexts  like  this,  usually  gloss  dtman  as  manas,  ‘mind*  (cf.  2.  67  n.). 
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It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  author  of  the  Gita  thought  in  such 
watertight  compartments  about  the  nature  of  human  personality. 

7.  yas  tv  indriydni  manasd  niyamy^drabhate^  ^rjuna^ 
kamC endriyaih  karma-yogam  asaktahy  sa  visisyate. 

But  more  excellent  is  he  who  with  the  mind  controls  those  limbs 
(or  senses)  and  through  these  limbs  [themselves]  by  which  he 
acts  embarks  on  the  spiritual  exercise  of  works,  remaining 
detached  the  while. 

The  whole  theory  of  Yoga  in  all  its  manifestations  is  to  ttse  the  body  and 
its  faculties  to  free  the  spirit  for  ever  from  its  material  envelope,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  detaching  oneself  from  the  body  by  means  of  the 
mind  now  ‘bent  on  contemplation  of  the  self*  (R.). 

8.  niyatarh  kuru  karma  tvaniy  karma  jydyo  hy  akarmanah; 
sarira-ydtrd  ^pi  ca  te  na  prasidhyed  akarmanah. 

Do  the  work  that  is  prescribed  [for  you],  for  to  work  is  better 
than  to  do  no  work  at  all;  for  without  working  you  will  not 
succeed  even  in  keeping  your  body  in  good  repair. 

niyatarhy  ‘prescribed*:  S.,  ‘work  for  which  one  is  fitted  {adhikrta)  but 
which  is  not  designed  to  produce  results  (fruit)*.  Arjima*s  ‘proper 
business  {adhikdrdy  is  ‘work  alone,  never  the  fruits  [it  may  produce]’ 
(2.  47). 

karma  jydyo  hy  akarmanah,  ‘work  is  better  than  not  to  work  at  all*, 
‘action  is  loftier  than  inaction*.  This  seems  to  contradict  2.  49  (cf.  3.  i) 
where  action  is  said  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  buddhi-yoga  {buddhi,  ‘soul*, 
being  correctly  glossed  by  S.  as  jndna,  ‘wisdom,*  in  3.  i),  and  according 
to  §.  (passim)  jUdna  in  the  sense  of  intuitive  apprehension  of  the  Absolute 
completely  transcends  all  works.  Hence  he  takes  akarmany  ‘worklessness*, 
to  mean  just  doing  nothing  at  all,  and  from  the  mimdane  point  of  view 
this  is  greatly  inferior  to  performing  works  while  remaining  detached. 
This  point  has  already  been  made  in  3.  4  where  naiskarmya  in  the 
Buddhist  sense  of  ‘passionlessness*  is  clearly  distinguished  from  doing 
nothing. 

Karma,  ‘work,  action*,  is  a  deep  mystery  to  the  Hindus,  and  ‘action* 
and  ‘inaction*  are  a  pair  of  opposites  which,  like  all  pairs  of  opposites, 
must  be  both  transcended  and  fused:  ‘the  man  who  sees  worklessness  in 
work  [itself],  and  work  in  worklessness,  is  wise  among  his  fellows, 
integrated,  performing  every  work*  (4.  18).  There,  however,  akarman  is 
used  to  mean  ‘worklessness*  in  the  sense  of  transcending  works  as 
distinct  from  vikarman,  ‘work  ill  done*. 

9.  yajfCdrthdt  karmano  ^nyatra  loko  ^yam  karma-bandhanah; 
tad-artham  karma,  Kaunteya,  mukta-sangah  samdcara. 
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This  world  is  bound  by  bonds  of  work  save  where  that  work  is 
done  for  sacrifice.  Work  to  this  end,  then,  Arjuna,  from  [all] 
attachment  freed. 

Karma{n)  means  literally  ‘work*,  but  in  the  Veda  and  Upanishads  it  is 
frequently  specialized  in  the  sense  of  ‘ritual  act,  sacrifice*.  The  transition 
from  the  idea  of  ‘work*  or  ‘action*  to  that  of  ‘sacrifice*  is,  then,  given  the 
Vedic  background,  in  no  way  forced.  Arjuna’s  present  work  in  hand  is  to 
go  to  war,  and  war  itself  is  a  sacrifice  (see  2.  47  n.). 


Sacrifice 

10.  saha-yajndh  prajak  srstvd  pur'ovdca  Prajdpatih: 
anena  prasavisyadhvam;  esa  vo  'stv  ista-kamadhuk. 

Of  old  the  Lord  of  Creatures  said,  emitting  creatures  and  with 
them  sacrifice:  ‘By  this  shall  ye  prolong  your  lineage,  let  this 
be  to  you  the  cow  that  yields  the  milk  of  all  that  ye  desire. 

Prajdpatifif  ‘the  Lord  of  Creatures* :  Prajapati  is  the  ‘creator’  god  par 
excellence,  Cf.  Satapatha  Brdhtnana  ii.  i.  8.  2-3:  ‘Prajapati  gave  himself 
up  to  [the  gods]  and  the  sacrifice  [thereby]  became  theirs ;  for  the  sacrifice 
is  the  food  of  the  gods.  After  giving  himself  up  to  the  gods,  he  emitted 
his  own  counterpart,  the  sacrifice.  Hence  people  say:  “The  sacrifice  is 
Prajapati”.* 

kdmadhuky  ‘the  cow  that  yields  the  milk  of  all  that  ye  desire*:  a  cow 
specially  connected  with  the  god  Indra  (ibid.  4.  2.  3.  6). 

11.  devan  bhdvayaV dnena;  te  devd  bhdvayantu  vah: 
parasparam  bhdvayantah  sreyah  par  am  avdpsyatha. 

With  this  shall  ye  sustain  the  gods  so  that  the  gods  may 
sustain  you  [in  return].  Sustaining  one  another  [thus]  ye  shall 
achieve  the  highest  good. 

heyab  param^  ‘the  highest  good* ;  one  would  expect  this  to  mean  ‘libera¬ 
tion*,  and  R.  duly  glosses  it  thus.  S.  is  reluctant  to  admit  this  and  glosses, 
‘by  attaining  to  transcendent  wisdom  {^jUdncP^  gradually*  and  suggests 
svargay  ‘heaven*,  as  an  alternative.  This  is  more  in  line  with  the  thinking 
of  the  Gita  elsewhere.  Worship  of  the  gods  does  not  lead  to  final  libera¬ 
tion,  the  gods  can  merely  satisfy  man’s  worldly  desires  (7.  20-22),  and 
even  sacrifice  to  Krishna  himself  will  take  one  no  further  than  Indra’s 
heaven  if  that  is  the  sacrificer’s  intention  (9.  20). 

12.  istdn  bhogdn  hi  vo  devd  ddsyante  yajna-bhdvitdh: 
fair  dattdn  apraddy aibhyo  yo  bhunktCy  stena  eva  sah. 
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For,  [so]  sustained  by  sacrifice  the  gods  will  give  you  the  food 
of  your  desire.  Whoso  enjoys  their  gift  yet  gives  nothing  [in 
return]  is  a  thief,  no  more  nor  less.* 

13.  yajna-sisfasinah  santo  mucyante  sarva-kilbisaih; 
bhunjate  te  tv  aghath  papa  ye  pacanty  atma-haravM. 

Good  men  who  eat  the  leavings  of  the  sacrifice  are  freed  from 
every  taint,  but  evil  are  they  and  evil  do  they  eat  who  cook 
[only]  for  their  own  sakes. 

14.  anmd  bhavanti  bhiitdni,  parjanyad  anna-sambhavahy 
yajndd  bhavati  parjanyo^  yajnah  karma-samudbhavah. 

From  food  do  [all]  contingent  beings  derive  and  food  derives 
from  rain;  rain  derives  from  sacrifice  and  sacrifice  from  works. 

annady  ‘from  food* :  S.  glosses,  ‘from  food  when  eaten  and  converted  into 
blood  and  semen*.  The  idea  of  food  as  primal  matter  goes  back  to  the 
Taittiriya  Upanishad  2  and  3.  There  (2.  2)  we  read: 

From  food  indeed  do  creatures  come  to  birth, 

Whatever  [creatures]  dwell  on  earth. 

Then  again  by  food  they  live. 

And  again  pass  into  it  in  the  end. 

For  food  is  the  chief  of  beings, 

Hence  is  it  called  the  elixir  of  all. 

All  food  most  certainly  do  they  attain 
Who  reverence  Brahman  as  food. 

For  food  is  the  chief  of  beings, 

Hence  is  it  called  the  elixir  of  all. 

From  food  do  beings  come  to  birth, 

When  bom,  by  food  they  grow. 

Eaten,  it  eats  [all]  beings; 

Hence  is  it  known  as  food  (an-«a,  ‘eatable*). 

And  again  ibid.  3.7:  ‘Food  should  not  be  despised.  That  is  the  sacred 
rule.’ 

yajndd,  ‘[rain  derives]  from  sacrifice*:  presumably  in  answer  to  the 
sacrificer’s  prayer.  Both  S.  and  R.  quote  Manu  3.  76:  ‘The  oblation  duly 
thrown  into  the  fire  reaches  the  sun.  From  the  sun  rain  is  bom,  from  rain 
food,  from  [food  living]  creatures.* 

karma- 1  ‘[sacrifice  from]  works* :  S.,  ‘from  the  activity  of  the  two  sacrificial 
priests*,  which  makes  good  sense.  R.,  ‘from  human  activity  like  making 
money*,  which,  since  the  priest*s  fees  had  to  be  paid  up  (cf.  17.  13),  seems 
equally  logical.  Karma  here  almost  certainly  has  its  specialized  meaning 
of  ‘sacrificial  action*. 

15.  karma  brahm^odbhavam  viddhiy  brahm^aksara-samtidbhavam: 
tasmdt  sarvagatam  brahma  nityam  yajite  pratisthitam. 
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From  Brahman  work  arises,  know  this,  and  Brahman  is  born 
from  the  Imperishable;  therefore  is  Brahman,  penetrating 
everywhere,  forever  based  on  sacrifice. 

*Brahman  . . .  the  Imperishable* :  the  word  Brahman^  besides  meaning  the 
Absolute,  can  also  mean  the  Veda  or  (more  rarely,  cf.  14.  3)  material 
Nature.  If  it  means  the  Veda,  then  it  would  be  natural  to  take  aksara 
(‘the  Imperishable*)  to  mean  the  syllable  Orh  of  which  it  is  a  synonym 
(cf.  8.  13:  ChU.  I.  I.  I,  etc.).  If,  however,  Brahman  means  ‘material 
Nature*  as  it  certainly  does  in  14,  3,  then  the  ‘Imperishable*  must  be  the 
imperishable  source  of  all  things  which  we  encounter  for  the  first  time 
in  BU.  3.  8.  8  and  which  we  will  encounter  often  again  in  the  Gita  starting 
at  8.  3  where  it  is  roundly  identified  with  Brahman. 

S.  takes  brahman  to  mean  the  Veda  and  aksara  ‘Brahman,  the  supreme 
Self  from  which  the  Veda  arises  like  breath  from  a  man*.  R.,  quoting 
14.  3,  takes  it  to  mean  material  Nature  or  the  body  and  aksara  to  mean 
the  individual  self  (jivatman). 

‘Therefore  is  Brahman  .  .  .*:  depending  on  which  way  one  takes  the 
previous  line,  this  means  either  that  the  Veda  depends  on  the  sacrifice, 
presumably  because  if  sacrifice  were  to  cease  it  would  no  longer  be 
recited,  or  that  material  Nature  depends  for  its  continued  existence 
on  the  sacrifice,  since  sacrifice  and  the  world  process  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  This  to  us  rather  strange  idea  originates  in  RV.  10.  90  where 
Primal  Man,  Purtisay  the  macrocosm,  is  immolated  and  from  his  dis¬ 
membered  body  the  whole  cosmos  in  its  wide  variety  comes  to  be. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  understand  brahman  as  meaning  both  the 
Veda  and  material  Nature,  and  aksara  as  meaning  both  the  syllable  Orh 
and  imperishable  being. 


16.  evath  pravartitarh  cakrarh:  n'anuvartayatVha  yah 
aghdyur  indriydrdmo  mogham,  ParthUy  sajlvatu 

So  was  the  wheel  in  motion  set :  and  whoso  here  fails  to  match 
his  turning  [with  the  turning  of  the  wheel],  living  an  evil  life, 
the  senses  his  pleasure-ground,  lives  out  his  life  in  vain. 
cakraniy  ‘the  wheel*:  the  wheel  of  Brahman  described  in  §U.  i.  4-6: 

[We  understand]  him  [as  a  wheel] 

With  one  felly,  with  a  triple  tyre,  .  .  . 

This  is  the  great  wheel  of  Brahman 
Giving  life  and  livelihood  to  all, 

Subsists  in  all : 

In  it  the  swan  [of  the  soul]  is  hither  and  thither  tossed. 


Satisfaction  in  Self  alone 

17.  yas  tv  dtma-ratir  eva  sydd  dtma-trptas  ca  mdnavah 
dtmany  eva  ca  samtustasy  tasya  kdryam  na  vidyate. 
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Nay,  let  a  man  take  pleasure  in  self  alone,  in  self  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  find,  in  self  alone  content:  [for  then]  there  is  naught  he 
needs  to  do. 

This  stanza  does  not  seem  to  follow  very  naturally  on  the  previous  one. 
Aduna  is  urged  to  ‘match  his  turning  [with  the  turning  of  the  wheel]*, 
that  is  to  say,  to  engage  in  action  consonant  with  his  caste-duty  and  the 
world  process  in  general.  The  connecting  link  seems  to  be  the  idea  of 
what  one  takes  one’s  pleasure  in.  The  sensual  man  makes  ‘the  senses  his 
pleasure-ground*  whereas  the  man  who  has  achieved  liberation  takes 
pleasure  in  self  alone — he  takes  pleasure  in  what  is  by  definition  eternal, 
timeless,  beyond  cause  and  effect  and  all  activity,  and  there  is  therefore 
nothing  he  need  do  just  as  there  is  nothing  God  need  do  (3.  22).  Even  so, 
God  acts  just  the  same,  and  so,  Krishna  will  say,  man  must  emulate  Him 
in  this  too  (3.  25),  Once  works  have  ceased  to  ‘bind*  him,  his  very  works 
will  also  be  effortless  and  free — he  ‘will  have  freedom  of  movement  in 
every  state  of  being*  (ChU.  8.  i.  6). 

The  ‘pleasure*  {rati)  the  liberated  man  takes  in  the  self  is  vividly 
described  in  ChU.  7.  25.  2: 

The  man  who  sees  and  thinks  and  understands  in  this  way  (i.e.  realizes  that 
his  inmost  self  has  an  eternal  and  infinite  dimension)  has  pleasure  in  the  self, 
plays  with  the  self,  copulates  with  the  self,  and  has  his  joy  with  the  self. 

This  joy  in  one’s  own  eternal  being,  though  it  makes  one  aware  that 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  one  need  do,  does  not  for  that  reason  absolve 
one  from  action,  for  the  man  ‘whose  sport  is  self,  whose  joy  is  self,  a  man 
of  works,  of  all  who  Brahman  know  is  the  most  highly  to  be  prized* 
(MuU.  3.  I.  4). 

18.  fCaiva  tasya  krterC ortho  tCdhrterCeha  kascana, 
no  c'asya  sarva-bhutesu  kascid  artha-vyapdsrayah. 

In  works  done  and  works  undone  on  earth  he  has  no  interest, — 
no  [interest]  in  all  contingent  beings:  on  such  interest  he 
does  not  depend. 

In  other  words  he  passes  beyond  good  and  evil  in  so  far  as  these  must  be 
manifested  in  works :  he  ‘is  not  worried  [by  the  thought] :  “Why  did  I  not 
do  good?  Why  did  I  do  evil?”  Knowing  [good  and  evil]  in  this  way  he 
saves  [him]self  ’  (TU.  2.  9 :  see  also  2.  50  n.). 


Act  without  Attachment  as  God  does 

19.  tasmad  asaktah  satatam  kdryam  karma  samdcara; 
asakto  hy  dear  an  karma  par  am  dpnoti  purtisah. 

Therefore  detached,  perform  unceasingly  the  works  that  must 
be  done,  for  the  man  detached  who  labours  on  to  the  highest 
must  win  through. 
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tasmdd,  ‘therefore* :  the  gist  of  the  present  stanza  scarcely  seems  to  follow 
on  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  two  stanzas.  It  would,  however, 
follow  quite  naturally  on  stanza  16  and  it  is  therefore  tempting  to  regard 
stanzas  17-18  as  being  a  later  interpolation.  The  argument,  however, 
seems  to  be  this: 

‘Conform  your  works  to  the  world  process  of  which  you  are  part,  but 
do  not  take  pleasure  in  worldly  things.  Take  pleasure  in  the  immortal 
self  alone  which  will  make  you  independent  of  the  works  you  have  to  do. 
Therefore  detach  yourself  from  any  interest  that  binds  you  to  what  you 
do  and  do  it  because  (as  I,  Krishna,  am  about  to  tell  you)  that  is  precisely 
what  I  who  am  God  do.’ 

paraniy  ‘the  highest* :  that  is,  the  Imperishable  Brahman  or  Self.  S.  glosses 
‘liberation’  (see  2,  59  n.).  As  S,  points  out,  Aijuna  has  to  work  out  his 
salvation  because  he  is  not  yet  ‘liberated*. 

20.  karman'aiva  hi  sathsiddhim  dsthitd  Janakadayah: 
loka-samgraham  evd^pi  sampasyan  kartum  arkasi. 

For  only  by  working  on  did  Janaka  and  his  like  attain  per¬ 
fection's  prize.  Or  if  again  you  consider  the  welfare  [and 
coherence]  of  the  world,  then  you  should  work  [and  act]. 

‘Janaka’ :  king  of  Videha,  a  philosopher  king  prominent  in  BU.  4.  1-4 
and  renowned  for  his  generosity  (ibid.  2.  i.  i :  KauU.  4.  i). 

sathsiddhinty  ‘perfection’s  prize*,  or  ‘success* :  §.  glosses  moksa, 

samgrahaniy  ‘welfare* :  S.  glosses  prayojana,  ‘profit*.  Modem  translators 
differ.  E.  has  ‘control*,  Rk.  ‘maintenance*,  H.  ‘guidance’;  but  ‘welfare* 
(S.,  ‘le  bien  du  monde’)  seems  to  be  the  obvious  meaning  at  least  in 
MBh.  12.  251.  25  where  dhartna  is  instituted  by  God,  the  Ordainer,  as 
‘associated  with  the  samgraha  of  the  world*.  Perhaps  ‘coherence*  might 
be  a  better  translation  more  consonant  with  the  etymology  of  the  word. 

21.  yad-yad  dcarati  sresthasy  tad-tad  ev^etaro  janah: 
sa  yat  pramdnarh  kurutCy  lokas  tad  anuvartate. 

Whatever  the  noblest  does,  that  too  will  others  do:  the 
standard  that  he  sets  all  the  world  will  follow. 

22.  na  mcy  Pdrth\  dsti  kartavyam  trim  lokesu  kithcana, 
n^dnavdptam  avdptavyarhy  varta  eva  ca  karmanL 

In  the  three  worlds  there  is  nothing  that  I  need  do,  nor  any¬ 
thing  unattained  that  I  need  to  gain,  yet  work  [is  the  element] 
in  which  I  move. 

23.  yadi  hy  aham  na  varteyam  jdtu  karmany  atandritahy 
mama  vartm^dnuvartante  manusydhy  Pdrthay  sarvasah. 
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For  if  I  were  not  tirelessly  to  busy  Myself  with  works,  then 
would  men  everywhere  follow  in  my  footsteps. 

R.  takes  this  to  refer  to  Krishna’s  works  in  his  incarnation,  particularly 
his  conformity  to  caste-law.  This  seems  a  rather  narrow  interpretation  of 
the  passage,  the  gist  of  which  is  to  persuade  Aijuna  that  he  must  conform 
to  God  not  only  in  his  timeless  essence  but  also  in  his  incessant  activity 
within  the  ‘created’  order. 

24.  utndeyur  ime  lokd  na  kurydth  karma  ced  aham^ 
sathkarasya  ca  kartd  sydm^  upahanydm  imdhprajdh. 

If  I  were  not  to  do  my  work,  these  worlds  would  fall  to  ruin, 
and  I  should  be  a  worker  of  confusion,  destroying  these  [my] 
creatures. 

saihkarasya,  ‘confusion’:  this  probably  refers  to  the  varna^safhkara, 
‘mixture  of  castes’,  mentioned  in  i.  41-43,  which,  according  to  Arjuna, 
leads  straight  to  hell.  So  R.,  here  as  elsewhere,  emphasizes  the  necessity 
to  adhere  to  the  caste-law  laid  down  in  the  law-books  and  to  family 
tradition.  According  to  S.  it  is  the  duty  even  of  the  liberated  man  who 
knows  full  well  that  there  is  nothing  that  he  need  do,  to  engage  in  action 
for  the  sake  of  others. 

25.  saktdh  karmany  avidvathso  yathd  kurvanti,  Bhdrata, 
kuryad  vidvams  tathd  ^saktas  cikirmr  loka-samgraham. 

As  witless  [fools]  perform  their  works  attached  to  the  work 
[they  do],  so,  unattached,  should  the  wise  man  do,  longing  to 
bring  about  the  welfare  [and  coherence]  of  the  world. 
sathgraham,  ‘welfare,  coherence’:  see  3.  20  n. 

26.  na  buddhi-bhedam  janayed  ajndndm  karma-sangtndm, 
josayet  sarva-karmdni  vidvdn  yuktah  samdcaran. 

Let  not  a  wise  man  split  the  soul  of  witless  men  attached  to 
work:  let  him  encourage  all  [manner  of]  works,  himself 
though  busy,  acting  as  an  integrated  man. 

buddhubhedarhy  ‘split  the  soul*:  btiddhi,  the  soul,  is  naturally  simple, 
single,  one  (2.  41),  and  to  split  it  is  to  dissipate  it  (ibid.)  and  ultimately 
to  destroy  it  (2.  63).  Literally  this  word  might  well  be  translated  ‘schizo¬ 
phrenia’  ;  and  this  is  indeed  what  it  means.  It  is  the  condition  of  the  man 
described  in  KaU.  4.  14: 

As  rain  that  falls  in  craggy  places 

Loses  itself,  dispersed  throughout  the  mountains, 

So  does  the  man  who  sees  things  as  diverse, 

[Himself]  become  dispersed  in  their  pursuit. 
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josayet,  ‘encourage*  (so  S.)j  S.,  ‘cause  to  be  performed*:  R.,  ‘generate 
love  for*:  E.  ‘let  them  enjoy*:  Rk.  (following  §.)>  ‘set  others  to  act*: 
H.,  ‘approve* :  D.  ‘veranlassen  .  .  .  mit  Freudigkeit  zu  tun*. 

yuktafi,  ‘integrated* :  one  MS.  has  muktak,  ‘liberated*.  Yukta  presumably 
means  what  it  meant  in  2.  61  where  it  takes  up  the  buddhi-yukta  of  2.  51, 
‘the  man  integrated  by  the  soul  or  contemplative  intellect*.  This  is  how 
R.  glosses  it.  In  2.  50  Aijuna  was  told  to  engage  in  action  {yoga)y  that  is, 
the  spiritual  exercise  appropriate  to  a  warrior,  while  keeping  in  mind  the 
buddhi-^yukta  who  discards  both  good  and  evil  works.  The  two  forms  of 
‘spiritual  exercise*,  the  life  of  pure  contemplation  and  the  life  of  action 
controlled  and  integrated  by  the  contemplative  intellect,  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  Hence  whether  you  are  sitting  still  (2.  61)  in  contemplation  or 
whether  you  are  as  here  busy  and  active  and  encouraging  others  to  act 
even  for  unworthy  motives,  that  is,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
their  actions  (so  §.),  the  common  denominator  remains:  you  must  be 
yuktCy  ‘controlled  and  integrated*. 


Material  Nature  is  the  sole  Real  Agent 

27.  prakrteh  kriyatndndni  gunaih  karmdni  sarvasah; 
aharhkdra-vimudh'dtmd  kartd  *ham  iti  manyate. 

It  is  material  Nature’s  [three]  constituents  that  do  all  works 
wherever  [works  are  done] ;  [but]  he  whose  self  is  by  the  ego 
fooled  thinks,  ‘It  is  I  who  do’. 

prdkrteJ^y  ‘material  Nature*  and  its  constituents:  see  2.  39  n.  According 
to  2.  45  the  bulk  of  the  Veda  (apart  from  the  Upanishads)  is  concerned 
with  the  three  constituents  of  Nature,  only  the  Upanishads  are  concerned 
with  pure  spirit  (puru^d).  In  this  passage  the  underlying  theory  is  almost 
pure  Sdmkhya — an  almost  complete  dualism  of  spirit  and  matter. 
Material  Nature  alone  acts  through  its  three  constituents :  spirit  {purusa 
or  dtman)y  when  imited  with  Nature,  experiences  but  does  not  act  (13.  20), 
but  although  by  itself  it  is  incapable  of  action,  through  its  union  with 
material  Nature  it  seems  to  act  {Sdmkhya-kdrikdy  20) ;  and,  as  here,  it  is 
the  ego  that  deceives  and  deludes  it.  It  is  the  ego  which,  according  to  S.  on 
the  present  passage,  identifies  the  psychosomatic  organism  {kdrya^ 
karana-sarhghdta)  of  which  it  considers  itself  to  be  the  centre,  with  the 
self.  The  self  is  thereby  deluded.  §.  unnecessarily  glosses  -dtmd  as 
antah-karana,  ‘the  internal  sense*,  that  is,  the  mind.  In  the  Saihkhya 
system  and  in  the  Gita  the  [individual]  self  or  ‘person*  may  and  does 
experience  anything  and  everything  so  long  as  it  is  in  contact  with  material 
Nature  (13.  20).  Self  and  psychosomatic  organism  are  according  to  the 
Sdfhkhya-kdrikd  (21)  like  a  blind  man  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  lame  man — the  one  sees  and  the  other  acts :  spirit  sees  and  experiences, 
but  it  is  the  psychosomatic  organism  which  is  a  microcosm  of  material 
Nature  that  alone  acts.  The  subject  will  be  taken  up  again  in  Chapters 
VII,  IX,  XIII,  and  XIV. 
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28.  tattva-vit  tUy  maha-bdhOy  guna-karma-vibhdgayohy 
gund  gunesu  vartanta  iti  matvd  na  sajjate. 

But  he  who  knows  how  constituents  and  works  are  parcelled 
out  in  categories,  seeing  things  as  they  are,  thinks  thus: 
‘Constituents  on  constituents  act’,  [and  thus  thinking] 
remains  unattached. 

‘Constituents  on  constituents  act' :  similarly  in  14.  23  where  the  ‘self  or 
spirit  is  described  as  ‘indifferent*  (uddsina),  the  very  word  Gaudapada 
uses  of  him  in  his  commentary  on  Sdrhkhya-kdrikd  20. 

29.  prakrter  guna-sammudhdh  sajjante  guna-karmasu: 
tdn  akrtsna-vido  manddn  krtsna-vin  na  vicdlayeL 

By  the  constituents  of  Nature  fooled  are  men  attached  to  the 
constituents’  works.  Such  men,  dull-witted,  only  know  in  part. 
Let  not  the  knower  of  the  whole  upset  [the  knower  of  the  part]. 

The  ‘knower  of  the  whole*  and  the  ‘knower  in  part* :  these  are  described 
in  18.  20-21 : 

That  [kind  of]  knowledge  by  which  one  sees  one  mode  of  being,  changeless,  un¬ 
divided  in  all  contingent  beings,  divided  [as  they  are],  is  Goodness [’  knowledge]. 
Be  sure  of  this.  But  that  [kind  of]  knowledge  which  in  all  contingent  beings 
discerns  in  separation  all  manner  of  modes  of  being,  different  and  distinct — 
this,  you  must  know,  is  knowledge  bom  of  Passion. 

‘Goodness*  and  ‘Passion*  are,  of  course,  the  highest  and  the  midmost  of 
the  three  constituents  of  Nature  (see  2.  39  n.). 

30.  mayi  sarvdni  karmdni  samnyasy'ddhydtma-cetasd 
nirdstr  nirmanto  bhutvd  yudhyasva  mgata-jvarah. 

Cast  all  your  works  on  Me,  your  thoughts  [withdrawn]  in 
what  appertains  to  self;  have  neither  hope  nor  thought  that 
‘This  is  mine’ :  cast  off  this  fever !  Fight ! 

‘Cast  all  your  works  on  Me*:  we  have  already  had  the  word  sam-ny-as-y 
‘cast  off,  give  up,  renounce*,  in  3.  4.  One  cannot  attain  to  true  dispassion 
simply  by  ‘giving  up*  or  Tenoimcing’  works.  A  more  fruitful  way  of 
‘giving  them  up*  is  here  suggested :  give  them  up  by  casting  them  on  to 
the  Lord  (the  same  word  sath-ny-as-  is  used).  Give  them  up  to  Him 
or  rather  give  them  back  to  Him  since  it  is  really  He  who  is  the  agent 
working  through  material  Nature  and  its  constituents ;  through  them  He 
acts  though  works  do  not  affect  or  bind  Him  (4.  6,  14:  9.  8,  9).  Or  else, 
as  §.  suggests,  the  words  may  mean  that  you  should  offer  up  whatever 
you  do  to  God  as  a  servant  offers  up  his  service  to  his  master.  This  is  what 
is  meant  when  action  {karma)  is  identified  with  sacrifice  (3.  9):  you  offer 
back  to  God  the  actions  which  seem  to  be  your  own  but  which  are  really 
initiated  by  God  ‘consorting  with  material  Nature  which  is  his*  (4.  6). 
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adkydtma-cetasdf  ‘your  thoughts  [withdrawn]  in  what  appertains  to  self’ : 
so  R.  §.  paraphrases  in  the  sense  of  the  last  paragraph.  In  8.  3,  however, 
adhydtmam  is  defined  as  svabhdva  (‘own  being*  or  ‘inherent  nature*)  and 
it  is  this  that  initiates  action  in  5.  14.  So  S.  on  8.  3  takes  adhydtmam  to 
mean  the  ‘Self  in  its  relationship  to  the  body,  active  as  the  individual 
self*.  R.  simply  glosses  as  ‘material  Nature*.  This  verse  (8.  3)  is  one  of 
the  most  obscure  in  the  Gita  and  we  shall  have  to  defer  a  full  discussion 
of  the  term  adhydtmam  until  we  come  to  it. 

Leaving  this  controversial  passage  aside  for  the  moment  let  us  consider 
the  use  of  cognate  terms  in  the  Gita  itself.  In  10.  32  Krishna  says  that 
among  ‘sciences*  {vidyd)  He  is  the  ‘science  concerned  with  self*  (adhydtmam- 
vidyd).  In  13.  1 1  jfldna  is  defined  as  ‘constant  attention  to  the  wisdom  that 
appertains  to  self  {adhydtma^jhdna)*  and  ‘to  see  where  knowledge  of 
reality  must  lead*.  Similarly  in  15.  5  we  read: 

Not  proud,  not  fooled,  [all]  taint  of  attachment  crushed,  ever  abiding  in  what 
appertains  to  self  {adhydtma-nitya)^  desire  suppressed,  released  from  [all] 
dualities  made  known  in  pleasure  as  in  pain,  the  tmdeluded  march  ahead  to  that 
state  which  knows  no  change. 

It  seems  then  plain  that  adhydtma,  ‘what  appertains  to  self*,  is  in  fact 
that  form  of  existence  in  which  the  self-in-itself  has  its  being,  namely,  in 
a  timeless  eternity  otherwise  known  as  the  Imperishable  Brahman  (cf. 
8.  3  again!).  E.*s  ‘over-soul*  (which  he  had  presumably  borrowed  from 
Emerson)  introduces  a  wholly  new  concept  and  is  quite  unjustified. 
Moreover,  the  idea  is  already  adumbrated  in  KaU.  2.  12: 

Let  a  wise  man  think  upon  that  God  (i.e.  the  Self), 

Let  him  engage  in  spiritual  exercise  related  to  the  self  (adhydtma-yoga), . . . 

Here  adhydtma  simply  means  the  ambiance  of  both  the  microcosmic 
and  macrocosmic  self,  and  that  is  what  it  means  in  our  present  passage, 
anticipating  6.  18,  20,  25  which  describe  the  progressive  stages  on  the 
way  to  liberation.  Let  us  see  what  those  stanzas  say : 

6.  18:  When  thought,  held  well  in  check,  is  stilled  in  self  alone,  then  is  a  man 
from  longing  freed  though  all  desires  assail  him. 

6.  20-21:  When  thought  by  spiritual  exercise  is  checked  and  comes  to  rest, 
and  when  of  [onejself  one  sees  the  self  in  self  and  finds  content  therein  (cf.  3. 17), 
that  is  the  utmost  joy  which  transcends  [all  things  of]  sense  and  which  soul 
[alone]  can  grasp. 

6,  25 :  By  soul  held  fast  in  steadfastness  he  must  make  the  mind  [too]  subsist 
in  the  self;  then  little  by  little  will  he  come  to  rest;  he  must  think  of  nothing  at  all. 

Here  you  have  the  full  teaching  on  the  stages  a  man  must  go  through 
on  his  journey  to  full  liberation  which  is  complete  tranquillity  and  still¬ 
ness,  the  ‘bringing  to  a  standstill  of  discursive  thought*,  as  Yoga^sutras 
I .  I  puts  it.  Our  present  stanza  points  forward  to  this. 

Arjuna  is  told  to  do  two  things  in  this  passage :  (i)  he  must  cast  all  his 
works  on  Krishna,  and  (ii)  he  must  withdraw  his  thoughts  into  the 
[individual]  self.  Self,  then,  the  eternal  being  immanent  within  him,  is 
the  immediate  goal  of  his  contemplation,  whereas  the  personal  God  is 
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acknowledged  only  as  the  initiator  of  all  action  in  the  phenomenal  world 
and  therefore  really  responsible  for  the  fighting  that  Aijuna  must,  willy- 
nilly,  engage  in:  God  acts  (4.  13),  Arjuna  is  ‘the  mere  occasion*  (n.  33). 
Certainly,  in  2,  61  Krishna  speaks  of  the  contemplative  as  being  ‘intent 
on*  Him,  but  this  is  merely  a  passing  phase  prescribed  in  the  Yoga-sutras 
with  a  view  to  concentrating  the  mind  on  one  point.  This  is  transcended 
in  6.  25  where  the  adept  is  told  that  ‘he  must  think  of  nothing  at  all*. 
At  this  stage  of  the  argument,  then,  God  is  regarded  as  being  all-powerful 
in  the  phenomenal  world,  but  almost  irrelevant  in  that  other  world  which 
is  beyond  time.  There  it  is  the  ‘self*  that  must  be  sought  out,  not  yet  God. 

nirmamOy  ‘have  no  thought  that  “This  is  mine**  * :  the  Buddhist  term 
again:  see  2.  71  n. 

31.  ye  me  matam  idarh  nityam  anutisthanti  mdnavdh 
sraddhavanto  ^nasuyanto  mucyante  te  ^pi  karmabhih. 

Whatever  men  shall  practise  constantly  this  my  doctrine,  firm 
in  faith,  not  envying,  [not  cavilling,]  they  too  will  find  release 
from  works. 

karmabhifif  ‘from  works* :  the  case  is  instrumental,  and  so  Deussen  and 
others  translated  'through  works*,  but  this  is  quite  out  of  tune  with  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Gita.  Moreover,  the  use  of  the  instrumental  for 
the  ablative  is  quite  normal:  cf.  3.  13:  12.  15:  SU.  2.  15:  4.  16:  5.  13: 
6.  13,  etc. 

32.  ye  tv  etad  abhyasuyanto  v! anutisthanti  me  matam, 
sarva-jhana-vimudhaihs  tan  viddhi  nastdn  acetasah. 

But  whoso  refuses  to  perform  this  my  doctrine,  envious  [yet 
and  cavilling],  of  every  [form  of]  wisdom  fooled,  is  lost,  the 
witless  [dunce] !  Be  sure  of  that. 

33.  sadrsath  cestate  svasydh  prakrter  jhdnavdn  api: 
prakrtim  ydnti  bhutdni;  nigrahah  kith  kari^ati  ? 

As  is  a  man’s  own  nature,  so  must  he  act,  however  wise  he  be. 
[All]  creatures  follow  Nature:  what  will  repression  do? 

svasydh  prakrter,  ‘a  man*s  own  nature*.  A  man*s  ‘own  nature*  is  that 
parcel  of  the  whole  material  cosmos  which  has  attached  itself  to  his 
individual  self,  ‘the  aggregate  of  righteous  and  unrighteous  action  per¬ 
formed  in  past  lives  and  manifested  right  from  one’s  present  birth*,  as 
Sankara  puts  it. 

‘All  creatures  follow  Nature’ :  so  H.  following  R.  E.,  Rk.,  ‘follow  (their 
own)  nature*.  The  first  version  seems  preferable  since  in  3.  27-29  all 
action  of  any  kind  has  been  attributed  to  the  constituents  of  Nature.  This 
point  is  again  made  very  clearly  indeed  in  i8.  59: 
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[But  if,]  relying  on  your  ego,  you  should  think,  ‘I  will  not  fight*,  vain  is  your 
resolve,  [for]  Nature  will  constrain  you. 


34.  indriyasyendriyasyarthe  rdga-dvesati  vyavasthitaii: 
tayor  na  vasam  dgacchety  tau  hy  asya  paripantkinau. 

In  [all]  the  senses  passion  and  hate  are  seated,  [turned]  to  their 
proper  objects:  let  none  fall  victim  to  their  power,  for  these 
are  brigands  on  the  road. 

raga-dvesaUy  ^passion  and  hate* :  together  with  mohay  ‘delusion*,  these  form 
the  three  root  sins  of  Buddhism,  the  so-called  dsavas.  Their  destruction 
is  Nirvana  (S.  iv.  359,  362,  etc.).  The  usual  Hindu  equivalents  are  kdma- 
krodha,  ‘desire  and  anger*,  as  in  3.  37. 

This  stanza  seems  to  contradict  the  last  in  that  it  allows  a  certain  amount 
of  free  will  to  man,  and  S.  seems  conscious  of  this.  Passion  and  hate 
(attraction  and  repulsion)  are  natural  in  man,  he  says,  but  they  must  be 
used  to  restrain  each  other,  and  this  can  only  be  done  within  the  frame  of 
one’s  own  caste  and  the  laws  that  govern  it. 

35.  sreydn  svadharmo  vigumh  para-dharmdt  svanmthitdt: 
svadharme  nidhanarh  sreyah;  para-dharmo  bhaydvahah. 

Better  one’s  own  duty  [to  perform],  though  void  of  merit, 
than  to  do  another’s  well :  better  to  die  within  [the  sphere  of] 
one’s  own  duty:  perilous  is  the  duty  of  other  men. 

This  maxim  is  again  rubbed  in  at  the  end  of  the  discourse  (18.  47).  In 
ethical  matters  Krishna  is  not  an  innovator;  in  each  incarnation  He  merely 
re-establishes  the  old  dharma  when  it  is  in  decline  (4.  7-8). 


Our  Enemy  Desire 

Arjuna  uvdca: 

36.  atha  kenaprayukto  ^yampdpath  carati  purusahy 
anicchann  apiy  Vdrsneyay  baldd  iva  niyojitah  ? 

Arjuna  said: 

Then  by  what  impelled  does  [mortal]  man  do  evil  unwilling 
though  he  be?  He  is  driven  to  it  by  force,  or  so  it  seems  to  me. 

^ri-bhagavdn  uvdca: 

37.  kdma  esUy  hrodha  esUy  rajo-guna-samudbhavahy 
maKdsano  mahd-pdpmd:  viddhy  enatn  iha  vairinam. 
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The  Blessed  Lord  said : 

Desire  it  is:  Anger  it  is, — arising  from  the  constituent  of 
Passion, — ^all  devouring,  mightily  wicked,  know  that  this  is 
[your]  enemy  on  earth. 

kdmay  ‘desire*:  ‘the  enemy  of  all  the  world*.  This  total  condemnation 

of  desire  is  untypical  of  the  earlier  literature :  this  again  reflects  Buddhist 
influence. 

Some  MSS.  add  the  following  couplets  here: 

Arjuna  uvdca: 

bhavaty  e^a  kathathf  katharh  c^aiva  vivardhate  ? 

kim~dtmakafiy  kim-dcdras  ?  tan  matn*dcakp;a  prcchatah, 

Sri-bhagavdn  uvdca: 

e§a  sukpnafy  parah  iatrur  dehindm  indriyaik  saha, 
sukha^tantra  w*dstno  mohayany  Pdrthay  tiphati; 
kdma^krodhamayo  ghorah  stambha-har^a-samudbhavafi 
aharhkdro  *bhimdn'dtmd  dustarafi  pdpa~karmabhih, 
har§am  asya  nivarty*atfa  iokam  asya  daddti  ca^ 
bhayam  c'dsya  karoty  esa  mohayams  tu  muhur-muhufi, 
sa  esa  kalusah  k^udrai  chidra-prek^ty  dhanamjayay 
rajah-pravytto  moh*dtmd  manu^dndm  upadravah. 

Arjuna  said: 

How  does  it  arise,  Krishna,  and  how  increase?  What  is  its  essence,  and  how 
does  it  behave  ?  As  I  ask  you,  tell  me. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said : 

Subtle  is  he,  the  deadliest  foe  of  embodied  [selves]  together  with  the  senses. 
There  he  is,  son  of  Pritha,  seated,  it  seems,  in  a  web  of  pleasure,  deluding  [men]. 
Cruel  he  is,  compounded  of  desire  and  anger,  author  of  doltish  joy — ^the  ego, 
masquerading  as  the  self.  Evil-doers  have  difficulty  in  passing  him  by.  [Soon] 
does  he  deprive  [a  man]  of  joy  and  give  him  grief  [instead] :  and  ever  again 
perplexing  him  he  brings  him  fear.  Turbid  is  he  and  vile,  a  peeper  into  keyholes, 
from  Passion  sprung,  his  essence  delusion,  he  is  the  plague  of  men. 

38.  dhumerCavriyate  vdhnir  yathd^dario  malena  ca^ 
yatKolben^dvrto  garbhas,  tathd  terCedam  dvrtam. 

As  fire  is  swathed  in  smoke,  as  a  mirror  is  [fouled]  by  grime, 
as  an  embryo  is  all  covered  up  by  the  membrane  envelope,  so 
is  this  [world]  obscured  by  that. 

idam,  ‘this  [world]*:  idam  standing  alone  frequently  means  ‘this  world*: 
so  R.,  jantu-jdtam,  ‘living  creatures*.  §.  supplies  jMnaniy  ‘wisdom*,  from 
the  following  line :  cf.  3.  42-43  where  the  pronoun  safi  seems  to  anticipate 
dtmdnam  in  the  following  stanza. 

39.  dvrtam  jndnam  etena  jndntno  nitya^vairind 
kdma-rupenay  Kaunteyay  daspuren"  dnalena  ca. 

This  is  the  wise  man^s  eternal  foe;  by  this  is  wisdom  overcast, 
whatever  form  it  takes,  a  fire  insatiable. 
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kdma-rupena^  ‘whatever  form  it  takes*:  the  phrase  could  also  mean  ‘in 
the  form  of  desire*,  but  this  is  tautologous. 

40.  indriyani  mano  buddhir  asy" adhisthanam  ucyate; 
etair  vimohayaty  esa^  jndnam  dvriya^  dehinam. 

Sense,  mind,  and  soul,  they  say,  are  the  places  where  it  lurks; 
through  these  it  smothers  wisdom,  fooling  the  embodied 
[self]. 

The  soul  {buddhi)i  though  the  highest  faculty  of  all  the  evolutes  of  Nature, 
is  even  so  not  immune  to  the  attacks  of  desire,  nor,  for  that  matter,  is  the 
individual  self  so  long  as  it  is  associated  with  Nature.  It  is  fooled  by 
desire  just  as  it  is  fooled  by  the  ego  (3.  27),  and  all  but  the  totally  detached 
can  be  described  as  kanCdtmdy  ‘desire  their  very  self*  (2.  43), 

41.  tasmdt  tvam  indriydny  adau  niyamyay  BharaC armbhuy 
pdpmdnath  prajahi  hy  enam  jndna-vijndna-ndsanam. 

Therefore  restrain  the  senses  first:  strike  down  this  evil 
thing ! — destroyer  alike  of  what  we  learn  from  holy  books  and 
what  we  learn  from  life. 

jfldna-vijndna:  my  translation  follows  5.*s  interpretation. 

42.  indriyani  pardny  dhuty  indriyebhyah  pararh  manahy 
manasas  tu  para  buddhir ^  yo  buddheh  paratas  tu  sah. 

Exalted  are  the  senses,  or  so  they  say;  higher  than  the  senses 
is  the  mind ;  yet  higher  than  the  mind  the  soul :  what  is  beyond 
the  soul  is  he. 

sahy  ‘he*:  §.  and  practically  all  other  commentators  both  ancient  and 
modem  take  this  to  mean  the  dtman  which  occurs  in  the  following  stanza 
(cf.  dehinaniy  ‘embodied  [self]*,  in  verse  40).  R.  takes  it  as  referring  to 
desire  in  strict  accord  with  the  grammatical  context.  This  seems  most 
unlikely  since  the  whole  passage  is  based  on  KaU.  6.  7-8,  where  we  read: 

Higher  than  the  senses  is  the  mind, 

Higher  than  the  mind  the  soul  {sattva)y 
Higher  than  the  soul  the  self,  the  great, 

Higher  than  [this]  ^great*  the  Unmanifest. 

Higher  than  [this]  Unmanifest  the  ‘Person*  {purusa)y 
Pervading  all,  untraceable. 

Almost  identical  with  this  is  ibid.  3.  lo-ii  except  that  the  word  for 
‘soul’  there  is  huddhi  (as  in  the  Gita),  not  sattvay  ‘Goodness*,  the  highest 
of  the  constituents  of  which  huddhiy  the  soul,  is  ideally  composed. 

The  schema  both  in  the  Gita  and  in  the  Kafha  Upanishad  differs  from 
the  Sarhkhya  schema  as  tabulated  on  p.  140  above.  In  the  Kaphay  Purusuy 
the  ‘Person*,  is  pure  spirit — God :  He  emits  the  ‘Unmanifest* — material 
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Nature  as  it  is  before  there  is  any  differentiation — ^primal  matter.  Then 
appears  the  ‘great’  self,  that  is,  die  individual  self  from  which  proceed 
soul,  mind,  and  the  senses.  The  Gita  stops  here — ^its  ‘self*  presumably 
being  identical  with  the  ‘great  self*  of  the  Katha,  that  is,  the  individual 
self. 

What  the  Kafka  has  done  is  to  subordinate  the  Sarhkhya  category  of 
purusa,  the  multiplicity  of  individual  spirits  which  it  calls  ‘great  selves’, 
to  both  Unmanifest  Nature  and  transcendent  Spirit  {Purusa  used  in 
a  quite  different  sense  from  the  Sarhkhya  purusa  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  ‘great  self’  of  the  Katha  and  the  ‘self’  of  this  passage  in  the  Gita), 
and  to  split  the  Sarhkhya  category  of  buddhi  (also  called  mahaty  the 
‘great’)  into  two — (i)  the  ‘great  self’  which  may  mean  either  the  individual 
self  or  an  eternal  and  timeless  essence  which  permeates  and  pervades  all 
that  derives  from  Unmanifest  Nature,  the  mysterious  ‘  [Nature]  developed 
into  life*  we  will  meet  in  7.  5;  and  (ii)  buddhiy  the  contemplative  intellect 
or  soul  alternatively  called  sattva,  that  ‘Goodness*  whose  nature  is  to 
illumine  and  to  ‘bind’  to  wisdom  and  to  joy  (14.  6). 

Thus  we  have  the  following  hierarchy  of  being : 

‘Person’ 

I 

Primal  Matter 


Nature  developed  into  life  =  great  self  =  individual  self 


soul  —  contemplative  intellect 

I 

mind 

I 

senses 

§.  here  enumerates  the  functions  of  ‘mind*  and  ‘soul’,  and  since  these 
are  in  substantial  agreement  both  with  what  the  Gita  says  and  with  what  the 
other  didactic  sections  of  the  MBh.  say,  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to 
quote  them.  ‘Mind*  is  responsible  for  concepts  (sathkalpa)  and  doubt 
(vikalpa),  while  ‘soul*  is  characterized  by  niicayay  ‘determination’,  both 
in  the  sense  of  defining  objects  as  they  really  are  and  in  determining 
a  course  of  action. 

43.  evarh  buddheh  parath  buddhva  samstabhy  atmanam  atmana 
jahi  satrufhy  maJid-bahOy  kdma-rupath  durasadam. 

So  know  him  who  is  yet  higher  than  the  soul,  and  make  firm 
[this]  self  yourself.  Vanquish  the  enemy,  Arjuna !  [Swift  is  he] 
to  change  his  form,  and  hard  is  he  to  conquer. 
dtmandy  ‘yourself’:  see  2.  55  n. 
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atmdnam,  ‘[this]  self’:  R.  glosses  manas,  ‘mind’.  Theoretically  the  ‘self’ 
is  always  steble,  static,  and  still,  experiencing  sensations  as  a  spectator 
{sdk^fty  Sdfhkhya-kdrikdy  19),  as  a  spectator  at  the  ballet  ‘experiences’  the 
ballet  (ibid.  59).  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  prevent  it  from  being 
deluded  into  thinking  that  it  actually  participates  (3.  27) :  hence  the  need 
to  make  it  firm  and  stabilize  it. 

kdma-rupathi  see  3.  39  n. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Krishna  opens  this  chapter  by  saying  that  the  doctrine  He  had 
expounded  in  the  last  chapter  had  already  been  revealed  by  Him  to 
Vivasvat,  the  primal  ancestor  of  the  human  race.  He  then  explains 
that  because  the  doctrines  proclaimed  of  old  grow  stale  with  time 
He  must  become  incarnate  from  time  to  time  (i-8). 

There  here  follows  an  apparent  digression  in  which  Krishna 
explains  how  a  true  understanding  of  his  works  can  cause  a  man  to 
draw  near  to  Him  and  to  share  in  his  own  mode  of  being  (9-1 1). 
At  this  point  Krishna  again  takes  up  the  theme  of  3.  27-35 
(already  adumbrated  in  2.  47-48)  on  the  necessity  of  performing 
works  in  aspirit  of  total  detachment  just  as  He  himself  does(i2-23). 

As  in  Chapter  III  works  are  again  identified  with  sacrifice  and 
there  follows  another  digression  on  the  various  types  of  sacrifice 
(24-33). 

The  chapter  finishes  up  with  a  eulogy  of  wisdom  which  ‘reduces 
all  works  to  ashes’.  What  precisely  is  understood  by  ‘wisdom’  is 
left  unsaid,  and  the  chapter  is  therefore  not  very  appropriately 
nsmtdjndna-yogay  the  ‘Yoga  of  Wisdom’. 

The  Divine  Incarnations 

J§rt~bhagavdn  uvdca: 

1.  imam  Vivasvate  yogam proktavdn  aham  avyayoMy 
Vivasvdn  Manave  prahoy  Manur  Iksvdkave  ^bravtL 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

This  changeless  mode  of  life  I  to  Vivasvat  [once]  proclaimed; 
to  Manu  Vivasvat  told  it,  and  Manu  to  Ikshvaku  told  it  [again]. 

yogam:  again  a  slight  shift  of  meaning.  ‘Mode  of  life*  is  probably  the  best 
translation  here. 

Vivasvat:  a  sun-god,  father  of  Manu  who  is  himself  the  origin  of  the 
human  race* 

2.  evath  parampar^dprdptam  imam  rdjaWsayo  viduh; 

$a  kdlen^eha  mahatd  yogo  nasiahy  paramtapa. 
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Thus  was  the  tradition  from  one  to  another  handed  on,  the 
royal  seers  came  to  know  it ;  [but]  in  the  long  course  of  time  this 
mode  of  life  here  was  lost. 


3.  sa  ev"  ay  am  may  a  te  'dya  yogah  proktah  piirdtanah; 
bhakto  'si  7ne  sakhd  e'eti,  rahasyaih  hy  etad  uttamam. 

This  is  the  same  primeval  mode  of  life  that  I  preach  to  you 
today;  for  you  are  loyal,  devoted,  and  my  comrade,  and  this  is 
the  highest  mystery. 

bhakto,  ‘loyal,  devoted’:  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  root  bhay,  from 
which  bhaktiy  usually  translated  as  ‘loving  devotion’,  derives,  occurs. 
Bhakta  is  a  past  participle  and  here  means  ‘loyal  and  devoted’.  The  root 
meaning  of  bhaj-  is  ‘to  share  in,  participate  in’.  This  root  idea  is  never 
quite  lost,  but  in  classical  Sanskrit  it  comes  to  mean  increasingly  ‘to 
participate  in  something  or  someone  through  affection’.  In  the  Epics  the 
following  meanings  are  attested : 

^  (i)  inhere  in,  attend  on’:  MBh.  i.  6676  (vulgate),  ksarnd  mdm  bhajate, 

patience  inheres  in  me  .  Ibid.  12.  326.  21  (critical  edition),  71a  gutids  tarn 
bhajanti  vai,  ‘the  constituents  do  not  inhere  in  him’.  Ibid.  3.  239.  4, 71a 
bhajariti  7trpam  hiyah,  ‘prosperity  does  attend  on  the  king’. 

(ii)  belong  to  :  Ram.  7.  61.  14,  bhavatah  piitravi  ekaih  tu  sula7ti  etad 
bhajisyate,  ‘this  stake  shall  belong  to  your  son  alone’. 

(iii)  cultivate,  enjoy  :  Ram.  6.  9.  22,  bhajasva  dhar77ia7fiy  ‘cultivate 
justice  .  ibid.  2.  ii.  28,  Bharato  bhajatdT7t  adya  yauvardjya77i  aka7itaka7tiy 
‘let  Bharata  today  enjoy  the  office  of  heir  apparent  without  let  or  hindrance’. 

(iv)  ‘to  be  loyal,  devoted’:  MBh.  17.  3.  7,  ayarh  svd  .  .  .  bhakto  7nd7h 
Tiityarti  eva,  ‘this  dog  is  ever  loyal  and  devoted  to  me’.  This  usually  refers 
to  the  loyalty  of  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  but  the  opposite  relationship  is 
sometimes  also  indicated.  Cf.  Ram.  2.  45.  29: 

bhaktwianti  hi  bhiitdni  jatigatn'djafigaftidtii  ca: 

ydcaindnesti  tesii  tvayh  bhaktim  bhaktem  darsaya. 

Both  moving  and  unmoving  creatures  are  devoted  and  loyal  to  you :  show  an 
[answering]  loyalty  to  these  loyal  men  who  supplicate  you. 

Very  frequently  it  is  used  as  here  in  a  religious  sense.  MBh.  3.  286.  i, 
bhagava7ita7?i  afiam  bhakto,  ‘I  am  loyally  devoted  to  you’  (Kama  to  his 
divine  father,  the  Sun). 

(v)  ‘sexual  love’:  e.g.  the  very  frequently  occurring  bhaja  771dm 
bhajamd7id7h,  make  love  to  me  w’ho  love  you’,  a  direct  invitation  to 
sexual  intercourse  (MBh.  i.  92.  7  and  often). 

The  last  sense  is  never  present  in  the  Gita,  but  it  becomes  prominent 
in  the  later  Krishna  cult.  In  the  Gita  bhakta  almost  invariably  means 
‘loyal,  devoted,  and  devout’. 

I  am  indebted  to  Fr.  M.  Dhavamony,  S.J.,  for  the  above  analysis  of 
the  semantics  of  bhaj~  and  bhakti. 
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Afjuna  uvaca: 

4.  aparath  bhavato  janmuy  param  janma  Vivasvatah: 
kaiham  etad  vijdniydrh^  tvam  adau  proktavdn  iti  ? 

Arjuna  said: 

Later  is  your  birth,  earlier  Vivasvat’s:  how  should  I  understand 
your  words  that  in  the  beginning  You  did  proclaim  it? 

Krishna  had  already  told  Arjuna  that  reincarnation  stretches  back  end¬ 
lessly  in  time  for  everyone  (2.  12  ff.)*  Moreover,  if  the  Gita  is  taken  in  its 
over-all  context  within  the  Epic,  Arjuna  and  everyone  else  already  know 
that  Krishna  is  the  great  God  Vishnu  incarnate.  According  to  R.,  Arjuna 
wishes  to  know  whether  Krishna’s  incarnations  are  real  or  merely 
Docetic — indrajdlavaty  ‘like  a  conjuring  trick’.  ‘If  real,  what  is  the  manner 
of  his  birth,  what  is  the  nature  of  his  body,  what  is  the  reason  for  his 
birth,  where  and  why  was  He  born?’  For  R.,  Vishnu’s  incarnations  are 
real,  there  is  nothing  docetic  about  them  at  all. 

^ri-bhagavan  uvaca: 

5.  bahuni  me  vyatltdni  janmdni  tava  arjuna: 

tdny  aharh  veda  sarvani,  na  tvarh  vettha^  pararhtapa. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

Many  a  birth  have  I  passed  through,  and  [many  a  birth]  have 
you:  I  know  them  all  but  you  do  not. 

6.  ajo  pi  sann  avyay^dtmdy  bhutandm  Isvaro  ^pi  san, 
prakrtifh  svdm  adhisthaya  sathbhavdmy  dtma-mdyayd. 

Unborn  am  I,  changeless  is  my  Self,  of  [all]  contingent  beings 
I  am  the  Lord!  Yet  by  my  creative  energy  I  consort  with 
Nature — ^which  is  mine — and  come  to  be  [in  time]. 

prakrtim  svdm  adkisfhdyay  ‘I  consort  with  Nature — ^which  is  mine’.  Here 
for  the  first  time  Krishna  begins  to  assert  Himself  as  Supreme  Being. 
Hitherto  we  seem  to  have  been  moving  in  a  dualist  Sariikhya  world  in 
which  spirit  and  matter,  the  embodied  self  and  the  body  it  is  forced  to 
inhabit  (2.  13-25),  bitddhi  and  karma  (soul  and  the  realm  of  action — 
2,  49-72),  wisdom  and  action  (3,  3“*8),  the  autarchic  self  (3.  17-18)  and 
the  activity  of  material  Nature  (3.  27-29,  33),  are  or  appear  to  be  incom¬ 
patible.  They  are  in  their  own  way  equally  real :  the  one  is  eternity  outside 
time  and  infinity  beyond  space,  the  other  is  never-ending  time  and  never- 
ending  space,  both  without  beginning  and  both  going  on  for  ever.  God 
himself  is  introduced  only  as  an  object  of  contemplation  (2.  61)  and  as 
someone  to  whom  human  beings  can  safely  leave  the  responsibility  for 
their  actions  (3.  30).  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  that  is  because  He  is  really 
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their  author  or  whether  He  is  merely  a  convenient  depositary  for  actions 
and  their  ‘fruits^  from  which  human  beings  desire  to  free  themselves. 

In  3.  27-28  we  were  told  that  material  Nature,  acting  through  the  three 
constituents,  was  alone  responsible  for  all  activity  in  the  phenomenal 
world,  whether  cosmic  or  individual.  We  now  learn,  however,  that 
Nature  does  not  do  this  of  itself  but  under  the  impulse  of  Krishna, 
the  Lord. 

adhisthaytty  I  consort  with  .  .  S.  glosses  van-krtya^  ‘brings  under  his 
power’,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  about  right.  E.,  ‘resorting  to’:  Rk., 
‘establishing  Myself  in’:  H.,  ‘governing’:  D.,  ‘indem  ich  eingehe’.  In 
ChU.  5.  19.  2  to  5.  23.  2  the  word  seems  to  mean  ‘rule  over’  while  in  PU. 
3.  4  it  certainly  means  to  ‘govern’  a  group  of  villages. 

In  SU.,  as  we  might  expect,  the  word  is  used  in  more  ‘theological’ 
passages.  Here  again  ‘govern’,  ‘preside  over’,  or  ‘direct’  seems  to  fit.  In 
§U.  I.  3  God  ‘governs’  all  causes,  and  in  5.  5  He  ‘governs’  the  whole 
universe.  So  too  in  5.  4  we  should  probably  translate:  ‘He  governs  (holds 
sway  over)  whatever  creature  issues  from  the  womb’  {yoni-svahJiava, 
which  could,  however,  mean  no  more  than  ‘causes  and  essences’). 
Slightly  less  obvious  is  SU.  4*11  where  we  read :  yonim  yonim  adhitisthaty 
ekOy  which  may  either  mean,  ‘He  alone  governs  every  cause’,  or  ‘He 
alone  approaches  every  womb’.  This  second  translation  seems  the  more 
likely  since  the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  Gita  14.  3  where  Krishna 
says:  ‘Great  Brahman  (meaning  here  “material  Nature”)  is  to  Me 
a  womb,  in  it  I  plant  the  seed.*  As  usual  in  such  cases  I  prefer  to  think 
that  the  author  of  the  Gita  had  both  senses  in  mind. 

dUfia-mdyaydy  ‘by  my  creative  energy’:  the  word  mdyd  has  practically 
entered  the  English  language  in  the  sense  of  ‘world  illusion*.  This  is 
unfortunate,  for  even  for  Sankara,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Indian 
monists,  mdyd  only  means  illusion  from  the  point  of  view  of  Absolute 
Reality  which  is  One  without  a  second.  Empirically  it  is  real.  Thus,  for 
him.  Brahman  as  Absolute  Reality  is  the  one  thing-in-itself,  all  else  .is 
appearance ;  and  sense-perception  and  what  we  deduce  from  it  can  there¬ 
fore  only  have  access  to  appearance  (‘manifestation*),  they  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  through  to  the  One,  Absolute  Reality,  Thing-in-itself.  It  is  true 
that  the  term  mdyd  is  used  as  early  as  the  Rig-Veda  to  mean  ‘uncanny 
power*,  thence  ‘magic*  and  ‘deceit’,  but  the  word  is  only  once  used  in  the 
Upanishads  in  a  cosmological  sense:  this  is  in  ^U.  4.  10  where  we  read: 

Mdyd  is  material  Nature  {prakrti)^  this  must  be  known, 

And  He  who  possesses  it  is  the  Mighty  Lord. 

This  is  what  the  word  means:  it  is  material  Nature,  and  one’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  word  will  depend  on  what  view  one  takes  of  material  Nature. 
Even  Sankara  is  not  so  extreme  in  this  respect  as  he  is  sometimes  made 
out  to  be.  For  instance,  commenting  on  the  word  prakrti  in  this  passage 
he  says:  ‘[this  means  the  God]  Vishnu’s  mdydy  which  is  essentially  the 
three  constituents  of  Nature  through  whose  compulsion  the  world  goes 
round.  Deluded  by  it  [the  world]  does  not  recognize  Krishna  as  its  own 
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[real]  Self/  For  Ramanuja  mdyd  is  the  divine  wisdom  {jfldna)  and  will 
{samkalpa) :  this  is  surely  a  very  long  way  from  ‘illusion*.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  by  becoming  incarnate  in  a  real  man,  Krishna,  God  (Vishnu) 
does  not  thereby  give  up  his  divine  attributes  which  are  wholly  devoid  of 
evil  and  subsume  all  that  is  good. 

7.  yadd  yadd  hi  dharmasya  gldnir  bhavatiy  Bhdratay 
abhyutthdnam  adharmasya  taddHmdnath  srjdmy  ahatn. 

For  whenever  the  law  of  righteousness  withers  away  and  law¬ 
lessness  arises,  then  do  I  generate  Myself  [on  earth]. 

dharmasya,  ‘the  law  of  righteousness* :  both  S.  and  R.  take  this  to  mean 
the  ancient  Hindu  system  of  the  four  classes  and  the  four  stages  of  life 
that  the  three  superior  classes  were  supposed  to  observe.  In  this  they  are 
almost  certainly  right  since  in  4.  13  Krishna  claims  to  have  founded  the 
system  himself. 

srjdmy y  ‘I  generate*  or  ‘emit*:  this  seems  to  be  more  accurate  than  ‘send 
forth*  (E.,  Rk.)  or  ‘create*  (H.). 

8.  paritrdndya  sddhundm  vindsdya  ca  duskrtdm 
dharma-samsthdparC drthdya  sambhavdmi  yuge  yttge. 

For  the  protection  of  the  good,  for  the  destruction  of  evil¬ 
doers,  for  the  setting  up  of  the  law  of  righteousness  I  come 
into  being  age  after  age. 

To  know  God  is  to  share  in  His  Mode  of  Being 

9.  janma  karma  ca  me  divyam  evam  yo  vetti  tattvatah 
tyaktvd  deham  punarfanma  n'aitiy  mdm  eti  so,  Wjuna. 

Who  knows  my  godly  birth  and  mode  of  operation  thus  as  they 
really  are,  he,  his  body  left  behind,  is  never  born  again:  he 
comes  to  Me. 

mdm  eti,  ‘he  comes  to  Me* :  whatever  a  man  worships,  to  that  he  will  go. 
‘To  the  gods  go  the  gods*  devotees,  to  the  ancestors  their  votaries,  to 
disembodied  spirits  go  the  worshippers  of  these,  but  those  who  worship 
Me  shall  come  to  Me*  (9.  25).  Again  man  is  conformed  to  what  he  believes 
in;  ‘man  is  instinct  with  faith:  as  is  his  faith,  so  too  must  he  be*  (17.  3). 

S.  glosses  ‘he  comes  to  Me’  as  mucyate,  ‘he  is  liberated*.  R.,  on  the 
other  hand,  interprets  it  as;  ‘taking  refuge  in  Me,  loving  Me  alone, 
thinking  of  Me  alone,  he  possesses  (prdpnoti)  Me  indeed*.  Both  interpret 
the  passage  (as  indeed  they  do  almost  all  others)  in  accordance  with  their 
own  philosophy.  As  interpretations  of  what  the  Gita  actually  means,  they 
are  of  minimal  value. 
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Just  as  in  the  last  chapter  (3.  17-18)  the  ascetic  ideal  of  the  man  ‘in 
self  alone  content*  suddenly  obtrudes  itself  into  Krishna’s  discourse  on 
the  desirability  of  leading  an  active  life,  presumably  to  serve  as  a  reminder 
^at  action  must  always  be  balanced  by  contemplation,  so  too  here,  pace 
Sahara,  a  new  idea  (or  rather  two)  is  introduced.  By  meditating  on 
Krishna  s  incarnation  and  his  deeds  both  as  God  and  as  man,  one  comes 
to  know  Him  as  the  God  who  acts,  the  Lord  of  history  as  Protestant 
theologians  would  put  it.  Secondly  in  4.  10,  as  if  to  restore  the  balance, 
the  ascetic  ideal  of  detachment  and  contemplative  wisdom  is  once  again 
proclaimed:  as  in  2.  55-72  and  3.  37-43  desire  and  anger,  passion  and 
hatred  must  be  put  aside.  The  result,  however,  is  not  the  Buddhist 
Nirvana  ‘which  is  Brahman  too*  of  2.  72  but  access  to  Krishna’s  ‘mode  of 
being  as  yet  undefined.  Finally,  in  4.  1 1  the  idea  of  bhakti  is  introduced 
for  the  first  time  (for  in  4.  3  the  word  bhakta  means  little  more  than 
a  loyal  friend)  meaning  here  the  love  which  God  returns  to  his  devotees. 
Thus  by  contemplating  God’s  activity  one  knows  God  as  agent,  by 
assimilating  oneself  to  Him  one  participates  in  his  mode  of  being  which, 
though  at  present  undefined,  must  surely  mean  his  timeless  Being  which 
is  in  fact  Nirvana,  and  by  humbly  approaching  Him,  one  wins  his  love. 
This,  in  three  stanzas,  may  be  said  to  sum  up  the  whole  teaching  of 
the  Gita. 

10.  mta-r^a-bhaya-krodha  manmayd  mam  updsritdh 
bahavo  jndna-tapasd  putd  mad-bhdvam  dgatdh. 

Many  are  they  who,  passion,  fear,  and  anger  spent,  inhere  in 
Me,  making  Me  their  sanctuary;  made  pure  by  wisdom  and 
hard  penances,  they  come  to  [share  in]  my  own  mode  of 
being. 

See  previous  note. 

vtta~  .  .  .  ^krodka,  ‘passion,  fear,  and  anger  spent’ :  these  are  the  qualities 
of  the  ‘man  of  steadied  thought’  (2.  56  ff.),  who,  though  ‘intent  on  God’ 
(2.  61),  reaches  not  God  himself  but  the  ‘Nirvana  which  is  Brahman 
too’  (2.  72). 

jmna-tapasdy  ‘by  wisdom  and  hard  penances’,  or,  ‘by  the  hard  penance 
that  consists  in  wisdom*. 

mad-bhdvam,  ‘my  own  mode  of  being* :  that  is,  God’s  ‘higher  state’  which 
is  ‘changeless,  all-highest’  (7.  24),  ‘one  mode  of  being,  changeless, 
undivided  in  all  contingent  beings,  divided  [as  they  are]’  (18.  20).  This  is 
only  accessible  to  those  who  love  God  devotedly  (13.  18). 

11.  yeyathd  math prapadyante^  tarns  tath'aiva  bhajdmy  aham: 
mama  vartnCanwoortante  manusydhy  Pdrtha,  sarvasah. 

In  whatsoever  way  [devoted]  men  approach  Me,  in  that  same 
way  do  I  return  their  love.  [Whatever  their  occupation  and] 
wherever  they  may  be,  men  follow  in  my  footsteps. 
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prapadyante,  ‘[devoted]  men  approach  Me*;  the  insertion  of  ‘[devoted]* 
is  justified,  for  prapad’-  means  not  only  to  approach  but  also  to  be  utterly 
devoted  to  somebody.  Unlike  bhakti  it  is  an  emotional  attitude  that  is 
only  possible  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior:  this  humble  devotion  is 
rewarded  by  God*s  returning  the  love  that  is  shown  Him  (see  4.  3  n.). 

bhajdmy^  ‘I  return  their  love*:  anugrhndmi,  ‘I  show  favour  to  them’, 

so  E.,  H.:  R.,  *I  reveal  Myself  [to  them]*:  Rk.,  ‘I  accept  them*:  S., 
‘a  chacun  je  fais  ma  part* :  D.  (whom  I  follow),  ‘in  demselben  Masse  liebe 
ich  sie  wieder*.  Only  the  last  translation  corresponds  to  the  Epic  usage  of 
the  root  bhaj~  (see  4,  3  n.). 

According  to  §.  God  rewards  different  people  in  different  ways:  He 
grants  the  desires  (‘fruits*,  pkala)  of  the  self-interested,  gives  wisdom  (right 
knowledge,  to  those  who  aspire  after  liberation,  and  liberation  itself 

to  wise  men  who  utterly  renounce  all  works  and  their  fruits  {samnydsins). 
In  other  words  He  grants  to  each  what  he  wants,  not  necessarily  what  is 
good  for  him.  What  is  good  for  him  is,  of  course,  liberation,  but  most 
men  are  interested  in  success  (the  ‘fruit*  of  their  works),  and  this  is 
strictly  incompatible  with  a  genuine  desire  for  liberation. 

The  second  hemistich  is  identical  with  the  second  hemistich  of  3.  23 
where  it  fits  a  great  deal  better.  The  sense  here  seems  to  be  that  although 
all  men  must  follow  in  God’s  footsteps  because  they  are  forced  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  Nature  and  its  constituents  (3,  33),  it  is  only 
those  who  realize  that  Nature  itself  is  subject  to  God  (4.  6)  and  that  God 
himself  becomes  incarnate  in  a  material  body  ‘for  the  protection  of  the 
good,  for  the  destruction  of  evil-doers’  (4,  8) — ^it  is  only  these  who 
willingly  conform  their  lives  to  God’s  will.  Consideration  of  the  divine 
incarnation,  purification  from  the  passions,  inherence  in  God’s  eternal 
and  timeless  being,  and  finally  submission  to  God’s  holy  will  enable 
a  man  to  be  with  God  in  eternity  and  to  work  and  walk  in  his  footsteps 
in  time. 


Action  and  Inaction — Human  and  Divine 

12.  kdnksantah  karmandth  siddhith  yajanta  iha  devatdhy 
kdprarh  hi  mdnuse  lake  siddhir  bhavati  karma-jd. 

Desiring  success  in  their  (ritual)  acts  men  worship  here  the 
gods ;  for  swiftly  in  the  world  of  men  comes  success  engendered 
by  the  act  [itself], 

13.  cdturvarnyam  mayd  srstam  guna-karma-vibhdgasah; 
tasya  kartdram  api  math  viddhy  akartdram  avyayam. 

The  four-caste  system  did  I  generate  with  categories  of  ‘con¬ 
stituents*  and  works;  of  this  I  am  the  doer,  [the  agent,] — 
this  know, — [and  yet  I  am]  the  Changeless  One  who  does  not 
do  [or  act]. 
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According  to  S.  the  four  ‘classes*  correspond  to  the  three  constituents  of 
Nature.  The  ‘stuff*  (pradhdna)  of  the  Brahmans  is  Goodness  and  it  is 
displayed  in  the  virtues  of  quietness,  self-control,  and  asceticism.  The 
warrior  or  princely  class  is  compounded  of  Passion  with  an  admixture 
of  Goodness;  the  resultant  virtues  are  valour  and  ‘guts*  (tejas).  The 
‘commons*  (vaiiya)  are  compounded  of  Passion  again  but  with  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  Darkness;  the  result  is  agriculture  and  similar  occupations. 
Serfs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  compounded  of  Darkness  with  an  admixture 
of  Passion;  hence  service  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  them. 

From  the  empirical  point  of  view — the  point  of  view  of  mdyd — God 
is  the  only  true  agent  and  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  karma 
which  ‘binds*  the  agent  to  and  by  what  He  does,  He  must  himself  be 
‘bound*,  that  is,  limited  (since  to  define  is  to  make  finite) ;  He  must  be 
associated  with  the  result  of  what  He  does.  All  this  is  true  enough  (I  am 
paraphrasing  Sankara),  but  from  the  absolute  point  of  view  God,  being 
by  definition  changeless,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  agent:  He  does  not 
act  because  in  eternity  there  is  no  such  thing  as  action.  This  is  how 
Sankara  interprets  the  passage.  It  is  an  over-simplification  as  any  purely 
logical  and  philosophical  explanation  of  religious  truth  is  bound  to  be; 
for  religion  is  of  its  very  nature  paradoxical  and  cannot  be  expressed  in 
any  logical  formula.  Hinduism  in  particular  resists  any  ‘either/or* 
approach,  it  is  essentially  a  religion  of  ‘both/and*.  The  Saiiikhya  system 
sought  neatly  to  divide  time  from  eternity,  the  phenomenal  from  the 
Absolute :  what  the  Gita  sets  out  to  do  is  to  bring  the  two  together  again 
in  a  more  or  less  coherent  whole — to  bring  religion  back  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Upanishads  for  which  the  supreme  Principle  is  not  a  static  monad  but 
a  dynamic  reality  which  is  at  the  same  time  eternally  at  rest : 

Unmoving — One — swifter  than  thought — 

The  gods  could  not  seize  hold  of  It  as  It  sped  before  [them] ; 

Standing,  It  overtakes  [all]  others  as  they  run; 

In  It  the  wind  incites  activity. 

It  moves.  It  moves  not. 

It  is  far,  yet  It  is  near: 

It  is  within  this  whole  universe, 

And  yet  It  is  without  it,  (Isd  Upanishad,  4-5.) 

14.  na  math  karmdni  limpantiy  na  me  karma-phale  sprhdy 
iti  math  yo  ^bhijdndti  karmabhir  na  sa  badhyate. 

Works  can  never  affect  Me.  I  have  no  yearning  for  their 
fruits.  Whoso  should  know  that  this  is  how  I  am  will  never  be 
bound  by  works. 

To  ‘know*  God  as  He  really  is,  that  is  as  both  changeless  and  perpetually 
active  yet  not  bound  by  and  therefore  not  committed  to  what  He  does, 
is  to  identify  oneself  with  Him,  and  thereby  to  accede  to  his  ‘mode  of 
being’  (4.  10). 
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15.  evamjndtvd  krtam  karma  purvair  apt  mumukmbhih: 
kuru  karm*aiva  tasmdt  tvam  purvaih  purvataram  krtam. 
Knowing  this  the  ancients  too  did  work  though  seeking  [all 
the  while]  release  [from  temporal  life] :  so  do  you  work  [and 
act]  as  the  ancients  did  in  days  of  old. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  realized  the  eternal  self  within  them,  should  act 
in  accordance  with  their  caste  duty  in  order  to  purify  themselves,  while 
those  who  have  reached  knowledge  of  the  truth  should  work  for  the 
welfare  of  the  world  (§,,  cf.  3.  20).  The  appeal  to  tradition  is  typical  of 
Krishna's  essential  conservatism  (cf.  3.  20:  4,  1-3). 

16.  kith  karma^  kirn  akarm'eti,  kavayo  py  atra  mohitdh, 
tat  te  karma  pravaksydmi  yaj  jndtvd  moksyase  *subhdt. 

What  is  work?  What  worklessness ?  Herein  even  sages  are 
perplexed.  So  shall  I  preach  to  you  concerning  work;  and 
once  you  have  understood  my  words,  you  will  find  release 
from  ill. 

[a]htbhdt,  ‘from  ill*:  R.,  ‘phenomenal  existence  (sathsara)*. 

17.  karmano  hy  api  boddhavyarhy  boddhavyath  ca  vikarmanahy 
akarmanai  ca  boddhavyarhy  gahand  karmano  gatih. 

For  a  man  must  understand  [the  nature]  of  work,  of  work  ill 
done,  and  worklessness  [all  three] :  profound  [indeed]  are  the 
ways  of  work. 

karmano,  ‘work*:  S.,  ‘prescribed  by  scripture*:  R.,  ‘with  a  view  to 
liberation*. 

vikarmanah,  ‘works  ill  done*:  R.,  ‘like  making  money*.  In  MBh.  3.  198. 
25  ff.  it  means  doing  what  is  not  one's  caste  duty. 

akarmanai,  ‘worklessness*:  S.,  ‘silence*:  R.,  ‘wisdom*. 

18.  karmany  akarma  yah  pasyed  akarmani  ca  karma  yah, 
sa  buddhimdn  manmyem,  sa  yuktah  krtsua-karma-krt. 

The  man  who  sees  worklessness  in  work  [itself],  and  work  in 
worklessness,  is  wise  among  his  fellows,  integrated,  performing 
every  work. 

akarmani,  ‘worklessness*:  R.,  ‘wisdom,  knowledge  of  the  self*.  He 
further  explains:  ‘he  who  sees  actions  in  their  performance  as  being 
conformed  {-dkdra)  to  wisdom  because  they  inhere  in  the  very  essence 
of  the  self  and  who  sees  wisdom  as  being  conformed  to  action  because  it 
indwells  it  {antargata).  .  .  *.  This  seems  to  me  to  render  admirably  the 
meaning  of  the  verse. 
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buddhitndn  .  .  .  yuktaliy  ‘wise  .  .  .  integrated* :  this  is  plainly  a  throw-back 
to  the  buddhydyukto  of  2.  39,  50,  the  ‘man  integrated  by  and  through  the 
soul  or  contemplative  intellect*  who  performs  actions  while  at  the  same 
time  renouncing  them.  The  present  stanza  is  an  advance  on  this  in  that 
it  sees  action  and  rest,  time  and  eternity,  and,  in  Aijuna*s  case,  war  and 
peace,  as  being  inseparably  connected.  This  is  the  naiskarmyay  ‘passion¬ 
lessness*,  of  3.  4. 


19.  yasya  sarve  samarambhdh  kama-samkalpa-varjitdhy 
jndn^ dgni-daghda-karmanath  tarn  dhuh  panditath  budhah* 

When  all  a  man’s  emprises  are  free  from  desire  [for  fruit]  and 
motive,  his  works  burnt  up  in  wisdom’s  fire,  then  wise  men 
call  him  learned. 

-samkalpa’-varjitdbf  ‘have  .  .  .  nor  motive* :  var.  ^krodka-vivarjitab,  ‘have 
.  .  .  nor  anger*. 

‘His  works  burnt  up  in  wisdom *s  fire*:  R.,  ‘the  fire  of  wisdom  which 
means  that  the  very  essence  of  the  self  indwells  action*.  In  ‘wisdom* 
which,  in  the  technical  sense  in  which  the  Gita  uses  the  word,  means 
timeless  Being,  ‘all  works  find  their  consummation*  (4.  33).  This  would 
seem  to  contradict  both  our  present  passage  and  4.  37  where  ‘the  fire 
of  wisdom  reduces  all  works  to  ashes*  and  4.  23  where  all  works  are  said 
‘entirely  to  melt  away*.  This  is,  however,  the  eternal  paradox  of  all 
‘positive*  mysticism.  By  denying  yourself  you  fulfil  yourself,  and  equally 
by  fulfilling  yourself  you  deny  yourself. 

The  equation  of  ‘wisdom*  or  ‘knowledge*  with  eternal  Being  and  that 
of  ‘ignorance*  with  phenomenal  existence  seem  odd  to  us.  It  seems  to 
derive  from  two  parallel  stanzas  in  the  Bd  Upanishad  (9,  12): 

Blind  darkness  enter  they 
Who  revere  the  uncompounded: 

Into  a  darkness  blinder  yet 

[Go  they]  who  delight  in  the  compounded. 

Blind  darkness  enter  they 
Who  reverence  unwisdom: 

Into  a  darkness  blinder  yet 
[Go  they]  who  delight  in  wisdom. 

20.  tyaktvd  karma~phar dsangath  nitya-trpto  nirdsrayah 
harmony  abhipravrtto'pi  rHaiva  kimcit  karoti  sah. 

When  he  has  cast  off  [all]  attachment  to  the  fruits  of  works, 
ever  content,  on  none  dependent,  though  he  embarks  on  work 
[himself],  in  fact  he  does  no  work  at  all. 

nitya-trpto,  ‘ever  content’:  R.,  ‘content  in  his  own  eternal  self*.  Cf.  3.  17, 
‘in  self  alone  content*. 

nirdhayab,  ‘on  none  dependent* :  this  scarcely  accords  with  4.  10  where 
men  ‘made  pure  by  wisdom  and  hard  penances*  are  encouraged  to  take 
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refuge  in  Krishna.  Hence,  S.  says  that  it  means  not  to  rely  on  anything 
visible  or  invisible  for  the  gaining  of  worldly  ends.  R.,  ‘having  no  sense 
of  dependence  on  unstable  Nature*. 

21.  nir^lr  yata-dti atmd  tyakta^sarva-parigYahah 
idriram  kevalarh  karma  kurvan  rCdpnoti  kilbisam. 

Nothing  hoping,  his  thought  and  self  controlled,  giving  up  all 
possessions,  he  only  does  such  work  as  is  needed  for  his  body^s 
maintenance,  and  so  he  avoids  defilement. 

•dtt'dtmay  ‘thought  and  self*:  §.  takes  dtta  to  mean  the  mind  and  atmd 
(incredibly)  to  mean  the  ‘external  aggregate  of  effects  and  organs*  which 
apparently  means  the  body.  R.  glosses  dtmd  as  mind,  his  usual  practice 
when  it  does  not  mean  the  self-in-itself.  The  phrase,  however,  is  remi¬ 
niscent  of  3.  30 :  ‘Cast  all  your  works  on  Me,  your  thoughts  [withdrawn] 
in  what  appertains  to  self  (adhydtma^cetasd)\  have  neither  hope  nor 
thought  that  “This  is  mine**.* 

‘He  only  does  such  work  as  is  needed  for  his  body’s  maintenance*: 
because  ‘without  working  you  will  not  succeed  even  in  keeping  your  body 
in  good  repair’  (3.  8). 

22.  yadrcchd^labha-samtasto  dvandifatlto  vimatsarah 
samah  siddhav  asiddhau  ca  krtvd  *pi  na  nibadhyate. 

Content  to  take  whatever  chance  may  bring  his  way,  sur¬ 
mounting  [all]  dualities,  knowing  no  envy,  the  same  in  success 
and  failure,  though  working  [still]  he  is  not  bound. 

Surmounting  [all]  dualities  (or  pairs  of  opposites)*:  a  constant  theme 
throughout  the  Gita.  Cf.  2.  45 :  5.  3 :  7.  27-28:  15.  5. 

‘The  same  in  success  and  failure* :  Arjuna  has  already  been  told  to  be  the 
same  in  success  and  failure  for  ‘Yoga  means  sameness-and-indifference* 
(2.  48),  the  very  quality  that  can  be  affirmed  of  the  Absolute  (5.  19).  To 
be  equal-minded,  the  ‘same*  to  all,  is  to  reflect  the  unchanging  and 
unchangeable  essence  of  Brahman  which  is  at  the  heart  of  all  contingent 
beings  (13.  17).  See  2.  15  n. 

23.  gata-$angasya  muktasya  jndtC dvasthita-cetasah 
yajndy  dcaratah  karma  samagram  praviliyate. 

Attachment  gone,  deliverance  won,  his  thoughts  are  fixed  on 
wisdom:  he  works  for  sacrifice  [alone],  and  all  the  work  [he 
ever  did]  entirely  melts  away. 

muktasya,  ‘deliverance  won  (liberated)*:  one  MS.  reads  yuktasya, 
‘integrated*.  Deliverance,  liberation,  release  (muktiy  moksa),  S,  here  says 
means  the  disappearance  of  all  bonds  or  ties  (bandha).  These  bonds 
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include  righteousness,  morality,  duty,  religion,  and  religious  law  (dharma) 
quite  as  much  as  the  reverse.  He  is  very  insistent  on  this  point. 

‘His  thoughts  are  fixed  on  wisdom* :  cf.  3.  30,  ‘your  thoughts  [withdrawn] 
in  what  appertains  to  self*,  that  is,  eternal  being,  the  Imperishable 
Brahman,  jfndna  throughout  this  chapter  (and  indeed  generally)  means 
intuitive  knowledge  of  eternal,  timeless  Being,  as  the  comparison  of 
these  two  passages  shows. 


‘He  works  for  sacrifice  [alone]* :  cf.  3.  9  ff.,  ‘This  world  is  bound  by  bonds 
of  work  save  where  that  work  is  done  for  sacrifice*. 


‘All  the  work  [he  ever  did]  entirely  melts  away* :  this  is  scarcely  the  same 
as  ‘is  destroyed*  (§.)  or  ‘annihilated  without  remainder*  (R.).  Though 
your  works  may  be  burnt  up  (4.  19)  or  reduced  to  ashes  (4.  37)  by  ‘wis¬ 
dom*,  they  also  melt  into  it  as  here  or  are  consummated  in  it  (4.  33),  This 
surely  is  the  whole  point  of  the  equation  of  works  with  sacrifice.  Whether 
the  sacrifice  takes  the  form  of  gift  (3.  11-12)  or  whether  it  means  the 
immolation  of  a  living  thing  to  a  higher  power,  the  expectation  is  that 
what  is  lost  will  be  restored  in  another  and  higher  form.  Our  ‘works*  are 
offered  up  to  God  (3,  30)  and  burnt  up  in  his  ‘wisdom*  like  a  burnt- 
offering;  they  are  dissolved  in  Him  and  thereby  find  their  consummation 
in  Him.  By  offering  up  our  works  we  gain  ‘wisdom* — ^intuitive  knowledge 
of  the  Eternal — and  what  in  our  works  is  valueless  is  reduced  to  ashes. 


Works  as  Sacrifice 

24.  hrahrrCdrpanarh^  brahma  havir  hrahrrCdgnau  brahmand  hutam; 
brahm^aiva  tena  gantavyarh  brahma-karma-samadhina. 

The  offering  is  Brahman,  Brahman  the  [sacrificial]  ghee 
offered  by  Brahman  in  Brahman’s  fire:  who  sinks  himself  in 
this  [sacrificial]  act  which  is  Brahman,  to  Brahman  must  he 
thereby  go. 

What  is  meant  by  Brahman  in  this  context  ?  Oddly  enough  we  have  heard 
very  little  about  Brahman  so  far.  We  were  told  about  the  ‘still,  fix;ed  state 
of  Brahman*  (brdhmt  stkitifi)  and  of  the  ‘Brahman  that  is  Nirvana  too’  in 
2.  72.  This  ‘state*  and  this  ‘Nirvana*  are  clearly  the  ‘peace*  mentioned 
in  2.  70-71.  On  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  a  very  different  conception 
of  Brahman  in  3.  15,  There  the  sacrifice  is  said  to  arise  from  works,  works 
from  Brahman,  and  Brahman  from  the  Imperishable  which  there  seems 
to  be  the  highest  principle.  ‘Therefore*,  it  is  said,  ‘is  Brahman,  penetrating 
everywhere,  forever  based  on  sacrifice.*  Clearly,  then,  it  would  seem,  it  is 
with  this  sacrificial  Brahman  that  we  are  here  concerned ;  but  here  there 
is  a  difference.  Brahman  is  not  only  based  on  the  sacrifice  but  is  the 
sacrifice  and  everything  to  do  with  it,  just  as  Primal  Man  (Purusa)  is  in 
RV.  10.  90  and  Prajapati  or  Vishnu  in  the  Brahmanas.  Brahman,  however, 
is  the  link  between  (sacrificial)  action  (karma)  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
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Imperishable  on  the  other  (3.  15),  the  link  between  the  eternal  and  the 
temporal,  hence  its  presence  ‘penetrating  everywhere*  (sarvagatc^  links 
the  world  of  action  (whether  sacrificial  or  otherwise)  with  the  imperishable 
sphere  of  ‘wisdom*.  And  so  the  man  who  ‘sinks  himself  in  this  [sacrificial] 
act  which  is  Brahman*  must  thereby  go  to  Brahman,  just  as  in  2.  70-72 
the  ‘man  of  steady  wisdom*  goes  to  the  ‘Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too*,  that 
is,  ‘draws  near*  to  peace  and  wins  peace. 

Nirvana,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  Buddhist  term ;  it  is  the  negation  of 
action,  sensation,  even  of  consciousness  as  normally  understood :  it  is  the 
negation  of  the  human  condition  as  we  know  it.  Brahman  is  Nirvana,  but 
it  is  also  sacrificial  action ;  and  it  is  therefore  just  as  possible  to  achieve 
‘enstasy*  {samadhi)  in  Brahman  seen  as  (sacrificial)  act  as  it  is  for  the  soul 
or  contemplative  intellect  to  ‘stand  motionless  and  still,  immovable  in 
enstasy*  whereby  it  reaches  that  Yoga  (2.  53)  which,  defined  as  ‘sameness- 
and-indifference*  (2.  48),  is  nothing  less  than  Brahman  (5.  19).  Through 
the  contemplation  of  Brahman  as  sacrifice  one  reaches  the  Brahman 
which  is  the  Imperishable  (8.  3). 

S.  is  unusually  obscure  on  this  passage.  What  he  seems  to  be  saying 
is  that  everything  is  Brahman  in  so  far  as  it  ts,  but  in  so  far  as  anything 
shows  diversity  of  any  sort  it  is  as  non-existent  as  the  silver  for  which 
a  man  may  mistake  mother-of-pearl.  On  his  realizing  the  mistake  the 
‘silver*  is  simply  annihilated.  So  with  the  phenomenal  world,  once  one 
has  realized  Brahman,  the  One,  it  is  seen  to  be  simply  nothing.  All  this 
is  very  far  from  the  thought  of  the  Gita. 

R.  is  more  interesting.  ‘The  man  who  sinks  himself  in  the  idea  that  all 
action  is  instinct  with  Brahman  {hrahmamaya)\  he  says,  ‘because  its  very 
essence  is  Brahman,  is  the  hrahma-karma^samadhi  (mentioned  in  the 
text).  And  because  its  very  essence  is  Brahman  he  must  go  to  it  because 
it  has  become  Brahman  [for  him]  and  has  the  essential  nature  (svarupci) 
of  the  self.* 

25.  daivam  ev'dpare  yajnarh  yoginah  paryupdsate^ 
brahnCagndv  apare  yajnarh  yajhen^aiv'opajukvatu 

Some  adepts  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods  as  their  sole  object; 
in  the  fire  of  Brahman  others  offer  sacrifice  as  sacrifice  [which 
has  merit  in  itself]. 

yoginah,  ‘adepts*:  more  accurately  ‘performers  of  karma-yoga  (spiritual 
exercise  through  works)*.  So  R. 

‘Sacrifice  to  the  gods*:  this  can  satisfy  man’s  worldly  desires  (7.  20-22). 

‘In  the  fire  of  Brahman*:  what  precisely  this  means  is  much  disputed.  It 
would,  however,  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  ‘fire*  of  Brahman 
in  this  passage  is  the  same  as  the  ‘fire*  of  transcendent  wisdom  men¬ 
tioned  in  verses  19  and  37.  This  should  be  obvious  if  one  is  prepared  to 
take  the  Gita  as  an  organic  whole  and  not  as  a  collection  of  bits  and  pieces 
put  together  anyhow.  H.  lists  an  abundance  of  opinions  on  this  passage 
to  which  those  interested  may  turn. 
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26.  hotrMinVndriydny  anye  samyam^dgni^  juhvatiy 
sabdddm  visaydn  any  a  indriydgnisujuhvatu 

Yet  others  offer  the  senses, — shearing  and  the  rest, — in  the  fires 
of  self-restraint;  others  the  senses’  proper  objects, — ^sounds 
and  the  like, — ^in  the  fires  of  the  senses. 

AVhat  exactly  the  second  class  of  adept  is  supposed  to  be  doing  is  not 
clear.  The  words  seem  to  mean  that  this  class  of  adept  pampers  the 
senses.  Neither  S.  nor  R.,  however,  like  this,  S.  saying  that  it  means  to 
take  cognizance  of  unforbidden  (aviruddhd)  objects,  and  R.  saying  that 
this  class  of  adepts  ‘strives  to  che^  the  proneness  of  the  senses  to  objects 
of  sense*. 

27.  sarvdnVndnya-karmdniprdna-karTndni  c^dpare 
dtma-samyama-yog^dgnau  juhvati  jndna-dtpite. 

Others  offer  up  all  works  of  sense  and  works  of  vital  breath 
in  the  fire  of  the  spiritual  exercise  of  self-control  kindled  by 
wisdom. 

-indriya-karmdniy  ‘all  works  of  sense* :  this  applies  as  much  to  the  ‘organs 
of  action*  (3.  6,  7  and  n.)  as  to  the  senses  proper. 

prdna-^karmaniy  ‘works  of  vital  breath*:  the  offering  of  the  five  ‘vital 
breaths*  to  the  self.  This  is  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Agnihotra 
or  fire-sacrifice  described  in  ChU.  5.  19-24.  The  five  ‘vital  breaths* 
which  occur  repeatedly  throughout  the  Upanishads  are  prdna^  ‘in-breath’ ; 
apdnay  ‘out-breath*;  vydruiy  ‘diffused  breath*;  uddna,  ‘upper  breath*;  and 
samdna,  ‘concentrated  breath*.  According  to  S.  commenting  on  BU, 
I.  5*  3  the  ‘in-breath*  is  a  function  {vrtti)  of  the  heart  converging  on  the 
mouth  and  nose;  the  ‘out-breath*  is  a  function  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  located  in  the  navel  which  assists  excretion;  the  ‘diffused  breath* 
correlates  the  ‘in-breath*  and  the  ‘out-breath*  and  brings  about  actions 
that  require  strength ;  the  ‘upper  breath*  is  a  function  located  throughout 
the  body  from  the  soles  of  the  feet  up  to  the  skull  and  has  an  upward 
tendency;  the  ‘concentrated  breath*,  located  in  the  belly,  digests  food  and 
drink. 

*The  fire  of  the  spiritual  exercise  of  self-control* :  this  is  clearly  a  reference 
to  3.  Ji  ‘More  excellent  is  he  who  with  the  mind  controls  those  limbs  (or 
senses)  and  through  these  limbs  [themselves]  by  which  he  acts  embarks 
on  the  spiritual  exercise  of  works,  remaining  detached  the  while.* 

‘Kindled  by  wisdom’ :  cf.  4.  19,  ‘his  works  burnt  up  in  wisdom’s  fire*,  and 
4*  37>  ‘so  does  the  fire  of  wisdom  reduce  all  works  to  ashes*.  Cf.  also  4.  23 : 
‘Attachment  gone,  deliverance  won,  his  thoughts  are  fixed  on  wisdom :  he 
works  for  sacrifice  [alone],  and  all  the  work  [he  ever  did]  entirely  melts 
away.*  So  in  this  passage  S.  glosses,  ‘they  cause  [all  works  .  .  .]  to  melt 
away  (pravildpayanti)\  See  notes  on  4.  19,  23,  and  37. 
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28.  dravya-yajnds  tapo-yajnd  yoga-yajnds  tathffpare 
svddhydya-jndna-yajms  ca  yatayah  sarhsita-vratdh. 

Some  offer  up  their  wealth,  some  their  hard  penances,  some 
spiritual  exercise,  and  some  again  make  study  and  knowledge 
[of  scripture]  their  sacrifice, — religious  men  whose  vows  are 
strict. 

yoga-,  ‘spiritual  exercise* :  it  is  not  clear  in  what  exact  sense  the  word  is 
used  here.  S.,  ‘breath-control,  etc.*:  R.,  ‘pilgrimages*. 

29.  apdne  juhvati  prdnathy  prdne'pdnarh  tathd^pare, 
prdn*dpdna-gatt  ruddhvd  prdndydma-pardyamh. 

Some  offer  the  in-breath  in  the  out-breath,  likewise  the  out- 
breath  in  the  in-breath,  checking  the  flow  of  both,  on  breath- 
control  intent. 

‘Breath-control* :  one  of  the  eight  ‘limbs*  of  the  classical  Yoga  described 
in  Yoga-sutras  z,  49-52. 

30.  apare  niyat' dhdrdh  prdndn  prdnem  juhvati. 
sarve  ^py  ete  yajna-vido  yajna-ksapita-kalmasdh. 

Others  restrict  their  food  and  offer  up  breaths  in  breaths.  All 
these  know  the  [meaning  of]  sacrifice,  and  by  sacrifice  [all]  their 
defilements  are  made  away. 

31.  yajna-sisf  dmrta-bhujo  ydnti  brahma  sandtanam. 
rCdyam  loko  'sty  ayajnasya,  kuto  'nyah,  Kuru-sattama  ? 

Eating  of  the  leavings  of  the  sacrifice,  the  food  of  immortality, 
they  come  to  primeval  Brahman.  This  world  is  not  for  him 
who  performs  no  sacrifice, — much  less  the  other  [world]. 

We  have  already  heard  that  ‘good  men  who  eat  the  leavings  of  the 
sacrifice  are  freed  from  every  taint*  (3.  13).  Here  every  form  of  sacrifice 
is  equated  with  the  official  cult.  These  different  forms  of  sacrifice  not 
only  free  from  taint  or  defilement  but  also  bring  one  to  the  primeval 
Brahman,  the  immortal  nexus  between  the  static  Imperishable  and  the 
phenomenal  world  of  action  (4.  24  n.).  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that 
the  word  sandtana,  ‘primeval*  or  ‘eternal*,  does  contain  the  idea  of  time 
rather  than  of  a  static  eternity,  for  it  derives  from  sana  =  Lat.  senex,  ‘old*. 
Hence  the  Gita  speaks  of  the  sandtana  ‘family  laws*  (i.  40)  which  clearly 
can  operate  only  in  time. 

‘This  world  .  .  .  the  other  [world]*:  R.  glosses,  ‘the  world  of  material 
Nature  connected  with  [the  three  legitimate  human  activities  according 
to  the  Hindu  law-books,]  the  pursuit  of  righteousness  {dkarma),  worldly 
success  (artha),  and  pleasure  {kdma)* :  the  other  world  is  that  of ‘liberation* 
{moksa). 
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32.  evath  bahuvidha  yajnd  vitatd  brahmano  niukhe. 
karma-jdn  viddhi  tan  sarvan,  evath  jndtvd  vimoksyase. 

So,  many  and  various  are  the  sacrifices  spread  out  athwart  the 
mouth  of  Brahman.  They  spring  from  work,  all  of  them:  be 
sure  of  this;  for  once  you  know  this,  you  will  win  release. 

‘Spread  out  athwart  the  mouth  (or  face)  of  Brahman)* :  S.  takes ‘Brahman* 
to  mean  the  Veda.  R.  allegorizes :  ‘are  established  as  a  means  for  getting 
possession  of  the  very  essence  of  the  self*.  The  phrase  could  equally  mean 
‘offered  in  the  presence  of  Brahman*.  For  further  views  see  H.*s  note. 
E.  suggests,  ‘are  performed  before  Brahman*.  All  these  interpretations 
are  plausible  enough  except,  perhaps,  Sankara*s.  The  Gita,  however, 
is  merely  making  the  point  it  made  in  3.  14-15.  There  is  an  upward  pro¬ 
gression  from  sacrifice  as  here  elaborated  through  ^ar7wa(‘ sacrificial  action* 
and  more  generally  ‘action,  works*)  to  Brahman  which  is  the  ‘mouth* 
or  door  to  the  Imperishable,  later  defined  indeed  as  the  ‘Imperishable 
Brahman*  (8.  3). 

‘Once  you  know  this,  you  will  win  release’ :  S.  takes  this  to  mean  that  once 
you  realize  that  sacrifice,  works,  and  everything  to  do  with  them  are 
wholly  foreign  to  the  Self,  you  will  win  release  from  the  bondage  of 
phenomenal  existence  {sarhsdra).  This  is  very  far  indeed  from  what  the 
Gita  says.  Rather,  Brahman  which  both  is  the  source  of  the  sacrifice  and 
is  the  sacrifice  acts  as  a  link  between  ‘this  world*  of  time  and  ‘the  other* 
world  of  timelessness. 

33.  steydn  dravyamaydd  yajhdj  jhdna-yajhah,  paramtapay 
sarvam  kamCdkhilathy  Pdrlka,  jhdne  parisamdpyate. 

Better  than  the  sacrifice  of  wealth  is  the  sacrifice  of  wisdom. 
All  works  without  exception  in  wisdom  find  their  consum¬ 
mation. 

‘The  sacrifice  of  wisdom  (knowledge)* :  this  could  and  probably  does  refer 
to  the  ‘sacrifice  of  study  and  knowledge  [of  scripture]*  mentioned  in 
4.  28,  although  S.  there  takes  svadhydya  to  refer  to  the  Vedas  and  jfidna 
to  refer  to  the  idstras,  religious  treatises  not  in  the  Vedic  canon.  It  may 
also  mean  the  ‘sacrifice  that  consists  in  wisdom*,  in  which  case  it  would 
mean  that  type  of  sacrifice  which  has  no  earthly  goal  as  its  object,  thus 
anticipating  the  following  stanzas. 

‘All  works  without  exception  in  wisdom  find  their  consummation*; 
§.,  ‘are  contained  in*.  In  ‘wisdom*  or  intuitive  insight  into  Reality  all 
works  are  both  obliterated  (4.  19,  23  and  nn.)  and  sublimated. 

Transcendent  Wisdom 

34.  tad  viddhi  pranipdtena  pariprainena  sevayd; 
upadeksyanti  te  jhdnam  jhdninas  tattva-darHnah. 
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Learn  to  know  this  by  humble  reverence  [of  the  wise],  by 
questioning,  by  service,  [for]  the  wise  who  see  things  as  they 
really  are  will  teach  you  wisdom. 

The  next  stanza  tells  us  what  is  meant  by  ‘seeing  things  as  they  really  are*. 

35.  yaj  jndtvd  na  punar  moham  evath  ydsyasi,  Pdt^ava^ 
yena  bhutdny  aiesem  draksyasy  dtmany  atho  mayu 

Once  you  have  known  this  you  will  never  again  be  perplexed 
as  you  are  now:  by  [knowing]  this  you  will  behold  [all]  beings 
in  [your]self — everyone  of  them — ^and  then  in  Me. 

This  is  a  crucial  verse  in  the  development  of  the  Gita’s  theology,  since 
for  the  first  time  it  brings  God  and  the  self-in-itself  into  juxtaposition; 
moreover,  it  is  an  anticipation  of  the  rather  clearer  formulation  of  the 
same  doctrine  in  6.  29-32.  Both  S.  and  R.  are  worth  quoting  here  as  their 
respective  comments  lucidly  illustrate  the  fundamental  difference  that 
separates  them  on  the  question  of  the  nature  of  mystical  experience  and 
the  reality  that  that  experience  is  supposed  to  represent. 

S. :  ‘By  this  wisdom  you  will  see  in  an  act  of  immediate  awareness 
{sdk^dt)  all  contingent  beings  without  exception  from  [the  god]  Brahma 
to  a  clump  of  grass,  that  is,  these  contingent  beings  which  subsist  in  Me 
(Krishna),  in  [yourjself,  that  is  the  “individual**  Self  {pratyag-dtmani) ;  and 
then  you  will  see  them  in  Me,  Krishna,  the  supreme  Lord,  since  the  one¬ 
ness  of  Self  {ketra-jfiay  “knower  of  the  field**,  see  13.  2  n.)  and  the  supreme 
Lord  is  attested  in  all  the  Upanishads.’ 

R. :  ‘By  this  [wisdom]  you  will  really  see  all  contingent  beings  in  your 
own  self,  not  [indeed]  schematized  in  [separate]  forms  as  gods,  men,  and 
other  categories  of  being,  [but  rather  you  will  see]  the  sameness  or 
identity  (sdmyam)  between  you  and  other  contingent  beings  which  are 
separated  by  material  Nature  in  that  you  all  share  the  one  “form**  of  wisdom 
(intuitive  insight).* 

We  now  have  liberation  conceived  of  in  four  different  ways : 

(i)  In  2,  70-yz  the  goal  is  peace  (cf.  4.  39),  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of 
Brahman*  and  the  ‘Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too*.  God  is  only  a  convenient 
object  on  which  to  fix  one’s  contemplative  intellect. 

(ii)  In  3.  17  it  is  implied  that  the  self-in-itself  is  autarchic,  for  in  it  are 
pleasure,  satisfaction,  and  contentment,  and  hence  ‘there  is  naught  it 
needs  to  do*. 

(iii)  In  4.  9-n  knowledge  of  the  divine  incarnations,  reliance  on  God, 
and  inhering  in  Him  cause  a  man  to  share  in  his  mode  of  being. 

(iv)  In  diis  passage  by  jfidna,  ‘transcendent  wisdom*,  by  ‘seeing  things 
as  they  really  are*,  one  sees  all  beings  in  the  self-in-itself,  and  then  in  God. 

This  mere  catalogue  must  suffice  for  the  moment,  as  the  whole  concept 
of  liberation  will  be  occupying  us  during  the  next  two  chapters. 

36.  api  ced  asipdpebhyah  sarvebhyah  pdpa~krttamah 
sarvath  jndna-plaven^aiva  vrjinarh  sarhtarisyasi. 
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Even  though  you  were  the  very  worst  among  all  evil-doers, 
[yet  once  you  have  boarded]  wisdom^s  bark,  you  will  sur¬ 
mount  all  [this]  tortuous  [stream  of  life]. 


37.  yath* aidhafhsi  samiddho  ^gnir  bhasmasdt  kurute^  Wjuna^ 
jnan'dgnih  sarva-karmdni  bhasmasdt  kurute  tathd. 

As  a  kindled  fire  reduces  its  fuel  to  ashes,  so  does  the  fire  of 
wisdom  reduce  all  works  to  ashes, 

Cf.  4.  19,  23,  33,  and  nn.  All  works  are  both  destroyed  and  find  their 
consummation  in  wisdom  because  both  works  and  sacrifice  derive  from 
Brahman,  and  Brahman  derives  from  the  Imperishable  (3. 14-15).  Sacrifice 
‘spread  out  athwart  the  mouth  of  Brahman’  (4.  32)  transmutes  the 
sacrificial  offering  of  work  into  the  very  substance  of  eternal  wisdom  just 
as  a  man  by  eating  transforms  food  into  the  living  substance  of  his  own 
body.  This  transformation  of  one  substance  into  another — of  food  into 
the  eater — had  a  strange  fascination  for  the  authors  of  the  Upanishads. 
According  to  MaiU.  6.  10:  ‘He  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  Unmanifest  is 
Agni  (the  sacrificial  fire)’,  and  we  remember  that  it  is  ‘athwart  the  mouth 
of  Brahman’  that  the  sacrifice  is  spread  (4.  32).  By  becoming  (sacrificial) 
food  one’s  essence  is  transmuted  into  that  of  the  eater,  in  this  case 
Brahman:  sacrifice  is  swallowed  up  in  action,  action  in  Brahman,  and 
Brahman  in  Imperishable  Wisdom.  The  destruction  of  life  is  no  real 
destruction  but  a  transformation.  Works  ‘entirely  melt  away*  (4.  23)  in 
a  greater  reality,  as  food  ‘melts  away’  into  the  eater — Brahman.  ‘This 
indeed  is  the  great,  unborn  Self,  eater  of  food,  giver  of  good  things.  .  .  . 
This  indeed,  the  great,  unborn  Self,  that  knows  neither  age  nor  death 
nor  fear,  is  Brahman — ^yes.  Brahman,  free  from  fear!’  (BU.  4.  4.  24-25). 
To  put  it  briefly,  the  destruction  of  the  ego  leads  to  the  manifestation  of 
the  timeless  self. 


38.  na  hi  jnanena  sadrsam  pavitram  iha  vidyate; 

tat  svayarh  yoga-samsiddhah  kdletidtmani  vindatL 

For  nothing  on  earth  resembles  wisdom  in  its  power  to  purify; 
and  this  in  time  a  man  himself  may  find  within  [him]self — 
a  man  perfected  in  spiritual  exercise. 

Wisdom  is  the  ‘form’  of  the  self-in-itself  according  to  R. 

39.  hraddhdvdthl  labhate  jndnam  iat-parah  samyaf  endriyah; 
jndnarh  labdhvd  pardrh  sdntim  adren^ddhigacchatu 

A  man  of  faith,  intent  on  wisdom,  his  senses  [all]  restrained, 
wins  wisdom;  and,  wisdom  won,  he  will  come  right  soon  to 
perfect  peace. 

tat-parab,  ‘intent  on  [wisdom]’;  one  MS.  has  mat-paraii,  ‘intent  on  Me’. 
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sraddhavaml,  ‘a  man  of  faith*:  faith  in  what?  This  adjective  is  elsewhere 
applied  to  faith  in  Krishna  (3.  31:  6.  47:  18.  71).  The  noun  iraddha, 
‘faith\  is  frequently  used  of  faith  in  one  or  other  of  the  gods  (7.  21-22: 
9.  23 :  17.  i)  or  in  Krishna  (12.  2).  In  17.  2  and  17.  17  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  what  the  object  of  faith  is,  while  in  6.  37  faith  seems  to  mean 
faith  in  the  possibility  of  ultimate  liberation.  Similarly  here  it  would  seem 
to  mean  faith  in  the  possibility  of  possessing  wisdom. 

40.  ajnas  c^asraddadhanas  ca  samsay'dtmd  vinasyati: 
tCdyath  loko  ^sti  na  paro  na  snkhath  samsay^dtmanak. 

The  man,  unwise,  devoid  of  faith,  of  doubting  self,  must 
perish:  this  world  is  not  for  the  man  of  doubting  self,  nor  the 
next  [world]  nor  yet  happiness. 

‘Of  doubting  self*:  both  S.  and  R.  gloss  ‘self*  as  ‘mind*.  Sacrifice,  faith, 
and  a  desire  for  wisdom  are  thus  necessary  if  perdition  is  to  be  avoided. 

41 .  yoga-samnyasta-karmdnam  jndna-sathchinna’samsayam 
dtmavantam  na  karmdni  nibadhnanti,  dhanathjaya. 

Let  a  man  in  spiritual  exercise  [all]  works  renounce,  let  him 
by  wisdom  [all]  doubts  dispel,  let  him  be  himself,  and  then 
[whatever]  his  works  [may  be,  they]  will  never  bind  him  [more]. 

yoga^samnyasta-karmdnathy  ‘renouncing  [all]  works  in  yoga* :  the 
phrase  is  rather  strange.  In  3.  30  and  12.  6  works  are  cast  (sam-ny^as^) 
on  God,  and  in  5.  10  they  are  ‘placed  on*  Brahman.  Here  again,  I  venture 
to  think,  the  author  is  deliberately  playing  on  the  different  meanings  of 
yoga.  In  5.  I  yoga  is  directly  contrasted  with  sathnydsa — doing  with 
renouncing — ^and  in  the  very  next  stanza  here  (4.  42)  yoga  certainly  means 
‘action*.  How,  then,  can  one  cast  off  one’s  actions  on  action?  The  clue 
seems  to  be  in  the  use  of  yukta  in  4.  18  and  in  its  frequent  use  in  the  next 
two  chapters.  Certainly  in  4.  42  yoga  means  ‘action*  and  nothing  else, 
but  the  yogin  is  necessarily  (if  for  no  other  than  etymological  reasons) 
a  yuktay  a  ‘disciplined*  and  ‘integrated*  man,  and  yoga  is  not  only  ‘action* 
but  disciplined  and  integrated  action.  And  so  it  is  natural  for  Arjuna  to 
address  Krishna  Himself  as  ‘Yogin*  (10.  17)  and  as  ‘Lord  of  Yoga* 
(i  I.  4),  and  at  the  very  end  of  the  book  this  is  how  Sanjaya  speaks  of  him 
too  (18.  75,  78).  Hence  yoga  here  would  appear  to  mean  God*s  never- 
ceasing  and  integrated  activity.  This  prepares  us  for  the  wholly  ‘secular* 
use  of  the  word  in  the  next  stanza. 

42.  tasmad  ajndna-sambhutam  hrt-stharhjndn'dsindHmanah 
chittv^  ainam  samsayarh  yogam  dtistK ottisihay  Bhdrata, 

And  so  [take  up]  the  sword  of  wisdom  and  with  it  cut  this 
doubt  of  yours,  unwisdom’s  child,  still  lurking  in  your  heart: 
prepare  for  action  now,  stand  up ! 
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dtmanaii:  S.  ‘doubt  concerning  your  own  self*.  H.  (taking  it  with 
jMn*dsind)^  ‘thy  Self’s  sword  of  knowledge’.  I  prefer  to  take  it  as  a  simple 
reflexive  which  seems  more  in  accordance  with  the  peremptory  command 
that  is  to  come. 

yogam  dtistha:  this  is  the  ordinary  epic  term  for  to  ‘get  going’,  and  this 
is  certainly  what  it  means  here.  Naturally  the  other  senses  of  yoga  listed 
in  2.  51  n.  are  also  at  the  back  of  the  author’s  mind. 


CHAPTER  V 


In  3.  2  Arjuna  had  accused  Krishna  of  ‘confusing  his  soul  .  .  . 
with  distinctly  muddled  words\  and  had  asked  him  for  an 
authoritative  decision  as  to  whether  he  should  engage  in  action, 
that  is,  go  to  war,  or  pursue  the  way  of  contemplation — ‘spiritual 
exercise  controlled  by  the  soul’.  Arjuna,  like  most  Europeans, 
thinks  in  ‘either/or’  categories:  he  has  not  yet  realized  that 
Krishna’s  categories  and  those  of  the  religion  he  inherits  and 
further  develops  are  not  ‘either/or’  but  ‘both/and’.  Opposites  do 
not  exclude  each  other  but  complement  each  other.  So  this  chapter 
opens  with  Arjuna  asking  once  again  for  clear  guidance. 

Krishna  replies  that  both  renunciation  and  action  (as  under¬ 
stood  and  qualified  by  Himself)  lead  to  the  highest  good.  You 
cannot,  however,  really  separate  them  since  samnydsay  ‘renuncia¬ 
tion’,  is  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  man  of  action  verse  5) 
too  must  share.  Such  a  man  he  calls  yoga-yuktUy  ‘a  man  integrated 
by  spiritual  exercise’.  This  is  Krishna’s  ideal,  and  both  this  chapter 
and  the  next  are  devoted  to  him.  Whatever  he  may  do,  he  reminds 
himself  that  he  is  not  really  the  agent:  he  attributes  all  his  actions 
to  God  (Brahman,  verse  10  and  n.  ad  loc.),  renouncing  all  attach¬ 
ment.  Solely  intent  on  transcendent  wisdom  he  attains  the  ‘high¬ 
est’.  His  soul  steadfast  and  stilled  he  will  abide  in  Brahman — ^the 
word  Brahman  being  used  in  the  sense  of  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of 
Brahman’  of  2. 72 — and  he  will  find  joy  only  in  theself-in-itself  within 
him.  And  so  he  ‘becomes  Brahman  and  attains  to  the  ‘Brahman 
that  is  Nirvana  too’.  The  whole  chapter  is  thus  an  elaboration 
of  2.  54-72  which  presents  the  ‘man  of  steady  wisdom’  as  the  ideal 
human  being  and  ‘Nirvana  which  is  Brahman  too’  as  the  one  all- 
satisfying  goal.  This  is  the  Buddhist  ideal,  and  Krishna  absorbs  it, 
but  in  the  very  last  line  He  again  obtrudes  Himself  into  this  atmos¬ 
phere  of  perfect,  static  peace ;  and  claims  that  it  is  rather  by  knowing 
Him  as  ‘great  Lord  of  all  the  worlds’  that  one  attains  to  peace. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  homogeneous  of  all  the  chapters  of 
the  Gita.  Traditionally  it  is  called  ‘The  Yoga  of  action  and 
renunciation’ :  it  would  be  better  described  as  the  chapter  of  ‘the 
man  integrated  into  Brahman’. 


S-  1-2] 
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The  Unity  of  Theory  and  Practice — Renunciation  and 

Action 

Arjuna  uvaca: 

1.  samnydsarh  karmandthy  Krsnay  punar  yogam  ca  samsasi 
yac  chreya  etayor  ekarh  tan  me  hruhi  sunUdtam. 

Arjuna  said : 

‘Renounce  [all]  works* :  [such  is  the  course]  You  recommend : 
and  then  again  [You  say]:  ‘Perform  them*.  Which  one  is  the 
better  of  the  two?  Tell  me  this  [in  clear,]  decisive  [words]. 

yogathy  ‘perform  them’ :  yoga  is  obviously  used  in  the  sense  of  yogam 
dtistha,  ‘prepare  for  action’  in  the  last  stanza  of  the  last  chapter.  Arjuna 
emphatically  demands  a  clear-cut  answer.  Which  one  of  the  two  alterna¬ 
tives  is  he  to  follow :  is  he  to  become  a  professional  saThnydsin,  an  ascetic 
who  has  wholly  put  the  world  behind  him,  or  is  he  to  ‘get  going’  and  lead 
his  elder  brother  Yudhishthira’s  armies  into  war?  Krishna’s  discourses 
in  Chapters  III  and  IV  have,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  confused  the  issue 
even  further.  Certainly  Krishna  has  told  him  quite  clearly  that  he  must 
act  and  how  he  must  act.  He  must  act  without  any  attachment  to  what 
he  is  doing  or  to  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  his  action  (3.  7,  19: 
4.  14-15),  for  by  so  doing  what  he  does — ^his  works — ^will  no  longer  bind 
him  (4.  14-15,  20-23,  41).  This  is  what  the  ancients  did  (3,  20:  4.  15), 
and  this  is  the  example  that  Krishna  himself  sets  (3.  22-24:  4.  14).  More¬ 
over,  mere  renunciation  does  not  bring  about  success  (3.  4)  and  inaction 
is  never  better  than  action  (3.  8).  On  the  other  hand,  Aijuna  is  told  to 
fight  and  cast  his  actions  on  Krishna  (3.  30)  apparently  in  order  to  evade 
responsibility.  In  any  case,  he  is  told,  wisdom  utterly  destroys  mere  deeds 
(4*  i9)>  reducing  them  to  ashes  (4.  37),  and  that  for  the  perfected  sage 
‘in  self  alone  content’  (3.  17)  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  he  need  do. 
The  only  reason  he  has  been  told  to  fight  is  that  his  elders  and  betters 
(the  ‘ancients’  and  the  Man-God)  did  and  do  so :  he  has  been  given  no 
moral  justification  for  doing  so  except  that  it  is  his  caste  duty  (2.  31-33). 
As  far  as  he  can  see  (and  just  now  he  has  something  of  the  moral  fibre  of 
his  elder  brother,  Yudhishthira)  he  is  merely  being  asked  to  initiate  mass 
slaughter  and  to  shirk  the  moral  consequences  with  an  unruffled  conscience. 
His  doubt  persists,  nor  will  it  dissolve  until  Krishna  shows  him  the  awful 
majesty  of  God  whose  ways  it  is  futile  to  question,  just  as  Yahweh  did  to 
Job  in  the  Old  Testament. 

An-bhagavdn  uvdca: 

2.  samnydsah  karma-yogas  ca  niMreyasa-kardv  uhhau; 
tayos  tu  karma-samnydsdt  karma-yogo  visi^ate. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

Renouncing  works, — performing  them  [as  spiritual  exercise], — 
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both  lead  to  the  highest  goal;  but  of  the  two  to  engage  in  works 
is  more  excellent  than  to  renounce  them. 


samnydsali  karma-yogai  cay  ‘renouncing  works — performing  them^ 
renunciation  in  itself  does  not  lead  to  that  ‘passionlessness’  which  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  man  who  is  set  on  liberation  (3.4);  and  although  works 
in  themselves  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  ‘spiritual  exercise  controlled  by 
the  soul’  (2.  49),  the  content  of  which  is  wisdom  (prajUdy  2.  54  f^.ijndna, 
4.  33-42),  and  although  ‘nothing  on  earth  resembles  wisdom  in  its  power 
to  purify’  (4.  38),  it  is  still  better  to  ‘perform  works’  because  ‘performance’ 
is  yoga,  and  yoga  has  been  defined  both  as  ‘sameness-and-indifference’ 
(2.  48) — which,  since  this  is  equally  an  epithet  of  the  Imperishable 
Brahman  (5.  19),  must  be  an  absolute  value — and  as  ‘skill  in  [performing] 

(performance  of  ^ 

skill  in  performing 

spiritual  exercise  consisting  in  }  works 
sameness-and-indifference  brought 
to  the  performance  of 
must  be  superior  to  the  mere  renouncing  of  them.  Yoga  is  indeed  a 
wonderful  word! 


3,  jneyah  sa  nitya-sarhnyasl  yo  na  dvesti  na  kdnksati: 
nirdvandvo  hiy  mahd-bdho,  sukharh  bandhat  pramucyate. 

This  is  the  mark  of  the  man  whose  renunciation  is  abiding:  he 
hates  not  nor  desires,  for,  devoid  of  all  dualities,  how  easily  is 
he  released  from  bondage. 

‘He  hates  not  nor  desires’:  like  God  who  neither  hates  nor  loves  anyone 
(9.  29,  but  see  n.  ad  loc.). 

‘Bondage’:  i.e.  the  bondage  of  works  on  which  Krishna  has  insisted  so 
much  during  the  last  chapter. 

4.  sdthkhya-yogau  prthag  bdldh  pravadanti  na  panditah, 
ekatn  apy  dsthitah  samyag  ubhayor  vindate  phalam. 

There  must  be  a  difference  between  theory  and  practice’,  so 
say  the  simple-minded,  not  the  wise.  Apply  yourself  to  only 
one  whole-heartedly  and  win  the  fruit  of  both, 

sdmkhya-yogauy  ‘theory  and  practice’:  in  2.  39  these  two  terms  meant 
simply  ‘theory’  and  ‘practice’.  3.  3  is  more  explicit:  ‘wisdom’  is  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  sdthkhya  (‘theory’,  now  merging  into  ‘contemplation’),  action 
that  of  yoga  (the  meaning  there  remains  ‘practice’).  Here,  however,  while 
yoga  is  still  connected  with  action,  sdthkhya  appears  to  be  identified  with 
renunciation.  As  §.  rightly  says,  the  Lord  has  merely  changed  his 
terminology— a  practice  all  too  common  in  the  Hindu  sacred  books  and 
the  Gita  in  particular.  Very  roughly  we  can  say: 
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Sdrhkhya  in  the  Gita  =  wisdom  =  buddhi  in  Chapter  II  =  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  action  in  so  far  as  it  binds. 

Yoga  (as  the  opposite  of  Sdrhkhya)  ==  the  performance  of  action 
qualified  by  a  total  dissociation  from  its  fruits. 

Sdrhkhya^  then,  =  pure  contemplation  leading  to  intuitive  appre¬ 
hension  of  reality:  Yoga  =  leading  an  active  life  without  a  trace  of 
ambition,  in  preparation  for  pure  contemplation  which  will  come  later. 
This,  at  least,  is  how  S.  interprets  it,  and  in  the  main  he  would  seem  to 
be  right. 

5.  yat  sdmkhyaih  prdpyate  sthdnam  tad  yogair  api  gamy  ate; 
ekath  sdmkhyath  ca  yogath  ca:  yah  pasyati  sa  pasyatL 
[True,]  the  men  of  [contemplative]  theory  attain  a  [high] 
estate,  but  that  [same  estate]  achieve  the  men  of  practice  too ;  for 
theory  and  practice  are  all  one:  who  sees  [that  this  is  true], 
he  sees  [indeed]. 

sthdnarh,  ‘[high]  estate’:  one  MS.  has  jhdnam,  ‘wisdom*. 

‘Who  sees  [that  this  is  true],  he  sees  [indeed]*:  the  phrase  occurs  again 
in  13.  27  and  there  we  are  told  what  the  seer  sees:  ‘The  same  in  all 
contingent  beings,  abiding  [without  change],  the  Highest  Lord,  when  all 
things  fall  to  ruin,  [Himself]  is  not  destroyed :  who  sees  Him  sees  [indeed].* 
The  repetition  of  the  words  yafi  paiyati  sa  paiyati  in  the  later  passage 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  fortuitous,  for  the  author  of  the  Gita  is  here 
describing  that  highest  ‘estate*  to  which  Sdrhkhya  (‘contemplation*)  and 
Yoga  (‘disinterested  action*)  both  lead ; — they  must  do  so  for  they  cannot 
legitimately  be  separated  (5.4).  In  Sdrhkhya  terms  this  is  the  Imperishable 
Brahman,  ‘the  same  in  all  contingent  beings*  (cf.  5.19,  ‘ever-the-same  is 
Brahman*),  ‘abiding*  {tisthantam,  lit.  ‘standing* :  cf.  2.  72,  brdhmi  sthitih, 
‘the  fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman*),  which,  ‘when  all  things  fall  to  ruin, 
[itself]  is  not  destroyed*  (cf.  8.  20  where  almost  identical  words  are  used 
of  the  ‘Unmanifest  beyond  the  Unmanifest*).  In  Yoga  terms  the  ‘same’ 
‘estate*  is  the  Highest  Lord,  that  is,  Krishna,  the  ‘Lord  of  Yoga*  (ii.  4: 
18.  75,  78). 

Transcending  Works  by  purifying  the  Self 

6.  sathnydsas  tUy  mahd-^hdhoy  duhkham  dptum  ayogatah: 
yoga-yukto  munir  brahma  naciren^ddhigacchati. 

But  hard  to  attain  is  [true]  renunciation  without  [the  practice 

(well  versed  in  spiritual 
integrated  by  spiritual 
by  integration 

exercise  ] 

exercise  |  right  soon  to  Brahman  comes, 
integrated  J 
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yoga^yukto:  none  of  the  modem  translations  are  adequate.  E.,  ‘disciplined 
in  discipline’ :  Rk.,  ‘earnest  in  yoga’ :  H.,  ‘whose  way  is  practice’ :  D.,  ‘der 
dem  Yoga  sich  hingebende’.  Only  E.  gives  yukto  its  proper  force  as  a  past 
participle  passive — a  sense  it  clearly  retains  as  the  phrase  buddhya  yuktOy 
‘integrated  by  the  soul’,  in  2.  39  shows.  §.  glosses :  ‘endowed  {yukta)  with 
Vedic  karma-^yoga  dedicated  to  the  Lord  and  without  regard  for  the 
fruits  [of  his  works]*. 

‘To  Brahman  comes’:  R.,  ‘obtains  the  self’:  S.  (oddly),  ‘Brahman  means 
renunciation  because  it  is  characterized  by  the  attainment  of  intuitive 
apprehension  (jfidna)  of  the  highest  Self’.  The  phrase,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  separated  from  the  brahma  .  .  .  gantavyam^  ‘to  Brahman  must 
he  go’,  of  4.  24  where,  as  we  have  seen,  Brahman  is  the  eternal  seen  as 
present  in  the  sacrifice.  Sacrifice  is  based  on  works  {karma,  3.  15)  and 
hence  it  is  only  natural  that  the  yoga-yukta,  the  ‘man  integrated,  etc.  by 
the  Yoga  of  works'  should  go  to  the  Brahman  which  is  the  link  between 
works  and  ‘imperishable  wisdom’,  before  he  finally  expires  in  the  ‘Nir¬ 
vana  which  is  Brahman  too’  (5.  24-26  where  this  concept  which  we  had 
already  encoimtered  in  2.  72  is  more  fully  elaborated).  That  ‘Brahman’ 
does  not  here  mean  the  ‘highest  Self’  of  S.  or  even  the  ‘self’  of  R.  seems 
clear  not  only  from  4.  24  (the  last  time  the  word  was  used)  but  also  from 
$.  10  (q.v.)  where  it  clearly  means  the  divine  in  operation,  not  the  ‘fixed, 
still  state  of  Brahman’  of  2.  72.  This  will  only  be  reached  later. 

7.  yoga~yukto  vikiddKdtmd  vijiV dtrnd  jif  endriyah 
sarva-bhufdtma-bhut^dtmd  kurvann  api  na  lipyate. 

Well-versed  in  spiritual  exercise,  his  self  made  pure,  his  self 
and  senses  quelled,  his  self  become  the  [very]  self  of  every 
contingent  being,  though  working  still,  he  is  not  defiled. 

vistiddh'atmd,  ‘his  self  made  pure’:  §.  glosses  dtmd  as  sattva,  ‘Goodness’, 
the  highest  constituent  of  Nature,  This  seems  rather  imperceptive  since 
‘Goodness’  of  its  very  nature  is  ‘immaculate’  (14.  6).  R,,  as  usual  in 
contexts  where  the  self  is  referred  to  as  being  subject  to  action  of  any 
kind,  glosses  ‘mind’.  This  seems  to  be  drawing  too  fine  a  distinction.  The 
self  is  like  a  mirror,  and  just  as  dirt  accumulates  on  a  mirror  without  the 
mirror  thereby  being  identified  with  the  dirt,  so  does  the  self  need 
cleaning  from  the  ‘defilement’  it  suffers  from  contact  with  the  senses  and 
the  organs  of  action  (5.  lo-ii).  This  is  clearly  and  beautifully  expressed 
in  SU.  2.  14: 

Even  as  a  mirror  with  dirt  begrimed 
Shines  brightly  once  it  is  well  cleaned. 

So  too  the  embodied  [self],  once  it  has  seen 
Self  as  it  really  is, 

Becomes  one,  its  goal  achieved,  from  sorrow  free. 

vijit'dtmd,  ‘his  self  .  .  .  quelled’ :  var.  samyat'dtmd,  ‘with  self  restrained*. 
S.  takes  ‘self’  to  mean  ‘body’,  and  this  seems  fair  enough,  though  the  use 
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of  the  word  in  such  different  senses  in  one  hemistich  is  a  little  disconcert¬ 
ing.  The  idea  of  a  ‘higher’  and  a  ‘lower’  self  is,  however,  not  foreign  to 
the  Gita.  It  is  clearly  formulated  in  6.  5-6 : 

Raise  self  by  self,  let  not  the  self  droop  down;  for  self’s  friend  is  self  indeed, 
so  too  is  self  self’s  enemy.  Self  is  the  friend  to  the  self  of  him  whose  self  is  by 
the  self  subdued;  but  for  the  man  bereft  of  self  self  will  act  as  an  enemy  indeed. 

The  self  which  is  quelled  or  subdued  is  clearly  the  whole  psychosomatic 
complex  in  which  the  ‘higher  self’  (6.  7)  inheres.  So  too  in  the  Buddhist 
texts  ‘self’  must  be  conquered  (Dhp.  103,  104),  tamed  (ibid.  80,  159,  160: 
M.  ii.  105)  and  purged  (Dhp.  88,  165). 

‘His  self  become  the  [very]  self  of  every  contingent  being’ :  §.  seems  to 
find  this  to  us  rather  surprising  statement  self-evident  as  he  offers  no 
commentary.  R.,  for  whom  this  appears  altogether  too  pantheistic,  says 
that  this  realization  of  the  true  essence  of  the  self  means  no  more  than 
that  all  selves  have  one  ‘form’  {dkdra) — ^that  of  ‘wisdom’,  by  which  he 
means  eternal  being  beyond  space,  time,  and  action.  Diversity  is  due  to 
material  Nature.  For  him  the  self  is  the  purusa  of  the  Sarhkhya  system 
(p.  140)  except  that  its  being  is  grounded  in  God.  Together  with  material 
Nature  selves  form  the  ‘body’  of  God,  God  himself  being  the  ‘soul’  of 
the  universe  and  as  such  different  in  kind  from  both  selves  and  Nature. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  what  the  Gita  is  describing  is  in  fact  the  common 
experience  of  ‘nature  mystics’ :  ‘without  and  within  glide  into  each  other’, 
as  Karl  Joel  succinctly  put  it  (R.  C.  Zaehner,  Mysticism  Sacred  and 
Profane^  p.  38),  or  as  Forrest  Reid  puts  it  better  than  anyone  else  who  has 
come  to  my  attention  (ibid.,  p.  41): 

It  was  as  if  everything  that  had  seemed  to  be  external  and  around  me  were 
suddenly  within  me.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  within  me.  It  was  within 
me  that  the  trees  waved  their  green  branches,  and  it  was  within  me  that  the 
skylark  was  singing,  it  was  within  me  that  the  hot  sun  shone,  and  that  the  shade 
was  cool. 

This  is  what  the  Chdndogya  Upanishad  (7.  1-14)  calls  ‘freedom  of 
movement’,  or  in  the  words  of  the  same  Upanishad  (8.  i.  3-5): 

(3)  As  wide  as  this  space  [around  us],  so  wide  is  the  space  within  the  heart. 
In  it  both  sky  and  earth  are  concentrated,  both  fire  and  wind,  both  sun  and 
moon,  lightning  and  stars,  what  a  man  possesses  on  earth  and  what  he  does  not 
possess:  everything  is  concentrated  in  diis  [tiny  space  within  the  heart]. 

(4)  If  they  should  say  to  him:  ‘If  all  this  is  concentrated  within  this  city  of 
Brahman — all  beings  and  all  desires — ^what  is  left  of  it  all  when  old  age  overtakes 
it  and  it  falls  apart?’ 

(s)  Then  should  he  say:  Tt  does  not  grow  old  with  [the  body’s]  ageing  nor 
is  it  slain  when  [the  body]  is  slain.  This  is  the  true  city  of  Brahman;  in  it  are 
concentrated  [all]  desires.  This  is  the  Self,  exempt  from  evil,  untouched  by  age 
or  death  or  sorrow,  untouched  by  hunger  or  thirst:  [this  is  the  Self]  whose 
desire  is  the  real,  whose  idea  is  the  real.* 

8.  tCaiva  himcit  karomVti  yukto  manyeta  tattva~vit 

posy  an  srnvan  sprsan  jighrann  asnan  gacchan  svapan  svasan, 
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‘Lo,  nothing  do  I  do* :  so  thinks  the  integrated  man  who  knows 
things  as  they  really  are,  seeing  the  while  and  hearing,  touching, 
smelling,  eating,  walking,  sleeping,  breathing, 

‘Lo,  nothing  do  I  do’ :  cf.  4.  18-20  (seeing  *  action  in  inaction  and  inaction 
in  action*).  The  same  paradox  is  expressed  in  BU.  4.  3.  23  ff,: 

Though  he  does  not  see,  yet  it  is  by  seeing  that  he  does  not  see;  for  there  is 
no  disjunction  between  seer  and  sight  since  [both]  are  indestructible.  But  there 
is  no  second  thing  other  than  himself  and  separate  that  he  might  see  it.  (And 
so  on  for  the  other  senses.) 

yuktOy  ‘integrated’:  §.  glosses  here  and  in  similar  contexts  samdhitay 
‘concentrated*  or  even  ‘integrated’  (from  the  same  root  as  samddhi). 
Such  a  man,  he  adds,  sees  the  insubstantiality  (abhdva)  of  action  just  as 
he  would  recognize  a  mirage  for  what  it  is.  Rk’s  ‘united  with  the  Divine’ 
is  wrong  as  all  the  parallel  passages  in  this  and  the  following  chapter 
plainly  show. 

svapan  ivasariy  ‘sleeping,  breathing’;  van  hjosan  japariy  ‘breathing, 
talking*.  For  the  last  four  participles  one  MS.  has,  ‘eating,  walking, 
breathing,  smiling*. 

9.  pralapan  visrjan  grhnann  unmisan  nitnisann  api 
indnyantndriy  drthesu  vartanta  iti  dharayan. 

Talking,  evacuating,  grasping,  opening  and  shutting  the  eyes. 
‘The  senses  are  busied  with  their  proper  objects :  [what  has 
that  to  do  with  me  ?*  This  is  the  way]  he  thinks. 

‘The  senses  are  busied  with  their  proper  objects’:  cf.  3.  28;  ‘Constituents 
on  constituents  act.*  The  ‘constituents*  of  course  operate  through  the 
senses  and  the  mind. 

10.  brahmany  ddhdya  karmdni  sangath  tyaktvd  karotiyahy 
lipyate  na  sa  pdpena  padma-pattram  tv^dmbhasd. 

And  on  he  works  though  he  has  [long]  renounced  attachment, 
ascribing  his  works  to  Brahman;  [yet]  is  he  not  stained  by  evil 
as  a  lotus-petal  [is  not  stained]  by  water. 

‘Ascribing  his  works  to  Brahman* :  the  obvious  parallel  is  3.  30,  cf.  12. 6, 
where  Arjuna  is  urged  to  resign  or  give  up  all  his  works  to  Krishna.  So 
§.  glosses  brahmany  as  Uvarcy  ‘on  the  Lord*,  adding  ‘like  a  servant:  he 
renounces  all  works  and  attachment  to  the  fruits  [of  his  action],  even 
liberatioHy  for  the  sake  of  his  master*.  R.  referring  to  14.  3  where  the  word 
brahman  obviously  means  ‘material  Nature’,  glosses  it  as  such.  All  this 
seems  to  miss  the  point.  Brahman,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  Chapters  III-V 
of  the  Gita  the  bridge  between  this  world  and  the  next,  between  the 
world  of  action  and  the  still,  tranquil  world  of  Nirvana.  Hence  it  is 
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natural  to  attribute  one’s  actions  to  Brahman  which  both  operates  in 
Nature  and  has  its  true  being  in  eternity.  The  relationship  between 
Brahman  and  God  is  not  yet  clear:  this  will  emerge  with  greater  clarity 
as  we  read  on. 

‘  [Yet]  is  he  not  stained  by  evil  as  a  lotus-petal  [is  not  stained]  by  water’ : 
this  metaphor  was  in  all  probability  originally  Buddhist.  Cf.  S.  iii.  140: 
‘Just  as  a  lotus  bom  of  the  water,  grown  up  in  water,  passing  up  above  the 
water,  is  not  stained  by  the  water,  so  is  the  Tathagata  (Buddha),  though 
he  has  grown  up  in  the  world  and  conquered  it,  not  stained  by  the 
world.’  The  same  phrase  also  occurs  in  ChU.  4.  14.  3  :  ‘As  water  does  not 
stick  to  a  lotus-petal,  so  do  evil  deeds  not  stick  to  the  man  who  knows  this.* 

11.  kdyena  manasd  buddhya  kevalair  indriyair  api 
yoginah  karma  kurvanti  sangath  tyaktvWtma-iuddhaye, 

With  body,  mind,  soul,  and  senses  alone-and-isolated  [from 
the  self]  do  men  engaged  in  spiritual  exercise  engage  in  action 
renouncing  attachment  for  the  cleansing  of  the  self. 

-atma-hiddhayey  ‘for  the  cleansing  of  the  self’ :  var.  atma-siddhaye,  ‘for  the 
perfection  of  the  self’,  but  cf.  5.  7  and  n.  This  passage  seems  to  be  based 
on  KaU.  6.  lo-ii,  perhaps  the  earliest  reference  to  Yoga  as  a  technique: 

When  the  five  senses  stand,  [their  action  stilled,] 

Likewise  the  mind ;  and  when  the  soul  (buddhi) 

No  longer  moves  or  acts — 

Such,  have  men  said,  is  the  all-highest  way. 

‘Yoga’,  this  is  how  they  think  of  it — 

[It  means]  to  check  the  senses  firmly,  still  them : 

Then  is  a  man  freed  from  heedlessness, 

For  Yoga  is  origin  and  end. 

12.  yuktah  karma-phalarh  tyaktvd  sdntim  dpnoti  naisihiktm, 
ayuktah  kdma-kdrena  phale  sakto  nibadhyate. 

The  integrated  man,  renouncing  the  fruit  of  works,  gains  an 
abiding  peace:  the  man  not  integrated,  whose  works  are 
prompted  by  desire,  being  attached  to  fruits,  is  bound. 

yuktab,  ‘the  integrated  man’ :  Rk.,  ‘earnest  (or  devoted)’  although  he  had 
translated  the  same  word  as  ‘united  with  the  Divine’  in  verse  8.  For 
ayuktab  in  this  stanza  he  again  has  ‘he  whose  soul  is  not  in  union  with 
the  Divine’.  ‘With  the  Divine*  is,  of  course,  in  either  case  his  own  addition 
for  which  there  is  no  justification. 

‘Abiding  peace’:  S.,  ‘this  means  liberation*.  R.,  ‘gains  that  still,  static 
(sthird)  state  of  pure  inactivity  (nirvrtti)  in  which  one  experiences  the 
self*.  This  perfect  peace  which  is  enjoyed  in  Nirvana  we  have  already 
encountered  in  2.  70-72  and  4.  39  where  it  is  the  fruit  of  wisdom. 
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No  Agent  is  the  Self 

13.  sarva-karmdni  manasd  sathnyasy'dste  stikhath  vaH 
nava-dvare  pure  deht  tCaiva  kurvan  na  kdrayan. 

[And  so,]  all  works  renouncing  with  the  mind,  quietly  he  sits 
in  full  control, — ^the  embodied  [self]  within  the  city  with  nine 
gates:  he  neither  works  nor  makes  another  work. 

dehlf  ‘the  embodied  [self]*:  var,  dehe,  ‘in  the  body* \  gehe^  ‘in  the  house*. 
The  term  ‘embodied  [self]*  takes  us  right  back  to  the  beginning  (2.  13  ff.) 
where  Krishna  first  discourses  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

‘The  city  of  nine  gates*:  i.e,  the  body.  Cf.  SU.  3.  18: 

In  the  city  of  nine  gates  the  embodied  [self] 

[Like]  a  great  bird  flutters  outward, 

Though  the  whole  world  *s  in  its  power, 

What  moves  and  what  stands  still. 

Cf.  also  ChU.  8.  i.  3-5  quoted  above  p.  205. 

14.  na  kartrtvam  na  karmdni  lokasya  srjati  prabhuh 

na  karma-phala-samyogathy  svMdvas  tu  pravartate. 

Neither  agency  nor  worldly  works  does  [the  body’s]  lord 
engender,  nor  yet  the  bond  that  works  to  fruit  conjoins:  it  is 
inherent  Nature  that  initiates  the  action, 

na  karmdni  lokasya  srjati  prahhuhy  ‘nor  worldly  works  does  [the  body*s] 
lord  engender*:  or,  ‘nor  works  does  the  lord  of  the  world  engender*. 
§.  takes  lokasya  with  karmdni  and  glosses:  ‘The  self  does  not  originate 
those  works  which  are  most  coveted  by  the  world  such  as  chariots, 
vessels,  palaces,  etc.*  He  then  identifies  the  self  with  the  ‘embodied 
[self]*  by  which  he  presumably  means  the  empirical  self  viewed  from  the 
empirical  point  of  view.  This  fits  in  with  his  commentary  on  the  previous 
line  where  he  compares  the  self  to  a  monarch  and  the  bodily  faculties  to 
his  subjects.  R.  also  interprets as  meaning  the  individual  self.  Pace 
Senart  and  Rk.  who  translate  ‘le  Seigneur  du  monde*  and  ‘the  Sovereign 
Self*  respectively,  this  must  be  right,  for  the  whole  argument  in  Chapters 
III  and  IV  has  been  that  it  is  not  the  Individual  self  that  acts  but  the 
constituents  of  Nature  that  act  through  it  (3.  5,  27-28:  cf.  5.  9). 
Ultimately  it  is  God  who  ‘engenders*  works  (7.  4-6 :  9.  8-9)  just  as  He 
engenders  Himself  out  of  material  Nature  (4.  6-7).  Certainly  the  use  of  the 
word  prahhu  for  the  individual  self  is  unusual  but  far  less  shocking  than 
tivara  used  in  the  same  sense  in  15.  8  where  that  word  is  used  quite 
specifically  of  the  individual  transmigrating  self  which  is  described  as 
a  ‘part*  of  God, 

One  MS.  has  n* dkartrtvam  for  na  kartrtvam^  and  na  kartrtvam  for  na 
karmdni. 
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5.  15-17] 

15.  rCadatie  kasyacit  papatn  na  c^aiva  sukrtam  vibhuh, 
ajnatien^avrtamjndnam;  tena  muhyanti  jantavak 

He  takes  not  on  the  good  and  evil  works  of  anyone  at  all, — 
[that]  all-pervading  lord.  By  ignorance  is  wisdom  overspread ; 
thereby  are  creatures  fooled. 

vibhufi,  ‘[that]  all-pervading  lord*:  here  S.  switches  from  the  empirical 
to  the  absolute  {paratndrthika)  standpoint  and  attacks  devotional  religion 
as  being  ultimately  pointless;  ‘he  does  not  receive  the  good  or  evil  deeds 
performed  by  anyone  devoted  to  him  (bhakta)\  R,  rightly  takes  vibhufi 
to  refer  to  the  individual  self  and  comments:  ‘he  does  not  receive  or 
reject  the  good  or  evil  deeds  performed  by  people  he  respects  such  as  his  son 
simply  because  they  are  related  to  him*.  Vibhu,  meaning  ‘all-pervading*, 
is  indeed  quite  suitably  used  of  the  individual  self  since  that  self  has 
‘become  the  [very]  self  of  every  contingent  being*  (5.  7). 

ddatte,  ‘takes  on*,  is  the  same  word  as  that  used  for  ‘ascribing*  works 
to  Brahman  in  5.  10,  The  individual  self  in  other  words  neither  initiates 
works  nor  accepts  their  consequences :  all  this  must  be  ascribed  to  Brah¬ 
man  seen  as  the  nodal  point  and  ‘womb’  from  which  the  multiplicity  of 
Nature  arises  (14.  3), 


The  Light  of  Wisdom 

16.  jndnena  tu  tad  ajndnath  yesdrh  ndHtam  dtmanah^ 
tesdm  adityavaj  jndnath  prakdsayati  tatparam. 

But  some  there  are  whose  ignorance  of  self  by  wisdom  is 
destroyed.  Their  wisdom,  like  the  sun,  illumines  that  [all-] 
highest. 

‘Illumines  that  [all-]highest* :  R.  takes  tat  param  With,  jfidnam  and  para¬ 
phrases  :  ‘That  supreme  wisdom  which  inheres  within  them  {svdbhdvika) 
and  which  is  infinite  and  vmconfined,  illumines  everything  as  it  really  is 
(yathd'vasthitdf.  He  further  defines  ignorance  as  ‘the  accretion  of  endless 
works  performed  from  time  without  beginning*. 

‘That  [all-]highest* :  i.e.  the  ‘Imperishable  Brahman*  (see  2.  59  n.). 

17.  tad-buddhayas  tad~dtmdnas  tan-nisthds  iat-pardyandh 
gacchaniy  apunar-dvrttim  jndna’nirdhuta-kalmasdk 

Souls  [bent  on]  that,  selves  [bent  on]  that,  with  that  their  aim 
and  that  their  aspiration,  they  stride  [along  the  path]  from 
which  there  is  no  return,  [all]  taints  by  wisdom  washed  away. 

‘Souls  [bent  on]  that*:  §.,  ‘their soul  (intellect)  enters  into  that  [wisdom] 
.  .  .  and  for  them  the  Self  is  the  highest  Brahman*.  R.,  ‘their  wills  (cf. 
2.  41)  intent  on  seeing  the  self  as  that .  .  .  and  making  that  the  object  of 
their  minds’. 
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Three  MSS.  insert  the  following  stanza: 

smaranto  *pi  muhiis  tv  etat  sprianto  ^pi  sva-karmaiiiy 
saktd  api  na  sajjanti  panke  ravi~kard  iva. 

Though  reflecting  on  this  repeatedly  and  touching  it  even  while  they  act, 
though  they  are  [still]  attached,  they  are  not  [really]  attached  any  more  than  the 
sun*s  rays  [are  attached]  to  the  puddle  [in  which  they  are  reflected]. 


Brahman  and  Nirvana 

18.  vidyd-vinaya-sarhpanne  brdhmane^  gaviy  hastiniy 
sunt  c*atva  svapdke  ca  panditdh  sama-dariinaK 

[These]  wise  ones  see  the  selfsame  thing  in  a  Brahman  wise 
and  courteous  as  in  a  cow  or  an  elephant,  nay,  as  in  a  dog  or 
outcaste. 

‘See  the  self-same  thing':  Rk.  prefers  ‘see  with  an  equal  eye’.  The  ‘self¬ 
same  thing’,  however,  is  defined  in  the  next  stanza  as  Brahman,  and  that 
is  how  §.  and  R,  interpret  it.  R.  glosses :  ‘because  wisdom  has  one  and  the 
same  form  everywhere’. 

19.  iKaiva  fair  jitah  sargo  yesdrh  sdmye  sthitam  manah: 
nirdosam  hi  samath  brahma;  tasmad  brahmani  te  sthitdh. 

While  yet  in  this  world  they  have  overcome  [the  process  of] 
emanation  [and  decay],  for  their  minds  are  stilled  in  that- 
which-is-ever-the-same :  for  devoid  of  imperfection  and 
ever-the-same  is  Brahman:  therefore  in  Brahman  [stilled] 
they  stand. 

sargo y  ‘[the  process  of]  emanation  [and  decay]’:  var.  svargOy  ‘heaven’. 
This  is  clearly  wrong  for  heaven  is  the  reward  not  of  the  man  who  has 
abandoned  all  worldly  desires,  but  of  the  man  ‘whose  essence  is  desire’ 
(2.  43).  §.  reads  sargo  and  glosses  simply  ‘birth’. 

‘In  Brahman  [stilled]  they  stand’ :  R.,  ‘for  Brahman  is  the  stuff  {vastu)  of 
self:  .  .  .  standing  still  in  Brahman  means  the  conquest  of  temporal 
existence  {samsdra)\  This  is,  of  course,  the  brdhmt  sthitibt  ‘the  fixed,  still 
state  of  Brahman’  of  2.  72.  Rk.  translates  brahman  as  ‘God’,  which  is 
a  fallacious  over-simplification. 

20.  na  prahr^et  priyath  prdpyay  n^odvijet  prdpya  ddpriyam; 
sthira-buddhir  asammudho  brahma-vid  brahmani  sthitah. 

Winning  some  pleasant  thing  [the  sage]  will  not  rejoice,  nor 
shrink  disquietened  when  the  unpleasant  comes  his  way: 
steadfast-and-still  his  soul,  [all]  unconfused,  he  will  know 
Brahman,  in  Brahman  [stilled]  he’ll  stand. 
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5.  20-1] 

‘Winning  some  pleasant  thing  .  .  /  :  the  whole  of  this  passage  is  a  further 
elaboration  of  the  concept  of  the  ‘man  of  steady  wisdom*  of  2.  55-72. 
Cf.  2.  56 :  ‘Whose  mind  is  undismayed  [though  beset]  by  many  a  sorrow, 
who  for  pleasures  has  no  further  longing,  from  whom  all  passion,  fear, 
and  wrath  have  fled,  such  a  man  is  called  a  man  of  steadied  thought, 
a  silent  sage.* 

sthira-^buddhir,  ‘steadfast-and-still  his  soul’:  cf.  2.  65:  huddhUi  parya- 
vatisthate,  ‘his  soul  stands  firmly  [in  its  ground]’.  &,  rather  unnecessarily 
glosses  sthira^  as  ‘free  from  doubt’ :  R.,  ‘whose  soul  is  in  the  steadfast- 
and-still  self*.  H.’s  ‘steadfast  in  judgement*,  and  Rk.*s  ‘firm  of  under¬ 
standing’  are  misleading.  Better  S.,  ‘I’^e  toujours  ^gale*. 

sthitab,  ‘[stilled]  he’ll  stand’ :  Brahman  qua  the  Imperishable,  being  a  state 
of  being  beyond  space  and  time  is  essentially  static :  hence  the  repeated  use 
of  derivatives  of  the  root  sthd^  (Latin  stare,  English  ‘stand*  etc.) :  sthitam 
manah,  ‘the  mind  stilled*;  brahmani  sthitdh,  ‘in  Brahman  stilled  they 
stand*;  sthira-buddhir,  ‘steadfast-and-still  his  soul*.  Rk.*s  ‘established  in 
God’  for  brahmani  sthitdh  is  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation  and 
quite  fails  to  convey  the  wholly  static  quality  of  the  timeless  aspect  of 
Brahman  which  Krishna  is  emphasizing  here.  S.  is  less  naive:  'sthitalt*,  he 
says,  means  ‘not  doing  anything,  renouncing  all  actions’,  R.  too  comments, 
‘constant  (vyava-sthita)  in  the  static  (sthira)  experience  of  his  loving 
contemplation  of  the  self’, 

21.  bdhya-sparsesv  asakVdtmd  vindaty  dtmaniyat  sukham, 
sa  brahma-yoga-yukfdtmd  sukham  aksayam  asnute. 

[His]  self  detached  from  contacts  with  the  outside  world,  in 
[himjself  he  finds  his  joy,  [his]  self  in  Brahman  integrated  by 
spiritual  exercise  he  finds  unfailing  joy. 

brakma-yoga-yukfdtmd,  ‘[his]  self  in  Brahman  integrated  by  spiritual 
exercise’:  in  splitting  the  compound  into  its  grammatical  components 
I  follow  S.  As  usual  in  this  chapter  §.  glosses  yoga  and  yukta  as  samadhi 
and  samdhita  respectively :  this  almost  exactly  corresponds  to  the  English 
‘integrated’.  E.  prefers,  ‘his  self  disciplined  in  Brahman-discipline’ :  H., 
‘his  self  controlled  by  contemplating  Brahman*  (there  is  nothing  about 
contemplation  in  the  Sanskrit):  Rk.,  ‘self-controlled  in  Yoga  on  God*: 
D.,  ‘der  Hingebung  an  Brahman  mit  ganzer  Seele  ergeben*  (again  more 
a  paraphrase  than  a  translation) :  S.,  ‘intimement  uni  k  Brahman’,  but  in 
this  chapter  and  the  next  yukta-  never  means  ‘united*. 

In  5.  7  the  so-called  extraverted  form  of  mystical  experience  was 
described — the  mystic’s  self  becomes  ‘the  [very]  self  of  every  contingent 
being’.  From  here  on  the  ‘introverted*  experience  will  be  described,  the 
discovery  of  ‘the  kingdom  of  God  within  you*.  The  discovery  of  this 
immortal  element  within  the  human  personality  is  beautifully  described 
in  KaU.  4.  i : 
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The  self-existent  [Lord]  bored  holes  facing  the  outside  world; 
Therefore  a  man  looks  outward,  not  into  [him]self. 

A  certain  sage,  in  search  of  immortality, 

Turned  his  eyes  inward  and  saw  the  self  within. 

22.  ye  hi  sathsparsa’-jd  bhogd  duhkha-yonaya  eva  te 
ady-antavantahy  Kaunteyay  na  tern  ramate  budhah. 

For  the  pleasures  men  derive  from  contacts  assuredly  give 
rise  to  pain,  having  a  beginning  and  an  end.  In  these  a  wise 
man  takes  no  delight. 

As  with  so  much  in  this  chapter  the  idea  that  pleasure  is  only  pain  in  chsguise 
is  pure  Buddhism :  ‘pleasant  sensations  should  be  seen  as  pain*  (S.  iv.  207) 
because  all  pleasures  are  transient  and  what  is  transient  is  painful  because 
it  has  no  core  to  it — ^it  ‘has  no  self*  (aiuittd,  S.  iii.  28  ff.  and  passim). 
The  ‘beginning*,  according  to  S.,  is  the  contact  established  by  one  of  the 
senses  with  its  proper  object,  the  ‘end*  is  their  disjunction:  this  again  is 
originally  a  Buddhist  idea  (S.  iv.  31,  etc.),  and  the  Gita  will  m^e  it  its 
own  in  6.  23  where  yoga  (originally  ‘joining*)  is  defined  as  the  'disjunction 
of  the  joining  with  pain*  I 

23.  saknotVKaiva  yah  sodhuth  prdk  sanra-vimoksandt 
kdma-krodKodbhavath  vegarhy  sa  yuktahy  sa  sukhl  narah. 

Only  the  man  who  [remains]  in  this  world  and,  before  he  is 
released  from  the  body,  can  stand  fast  against  the  onset  of 
desire  and  anger,  is  [truly]  integrated,  [truly]  happy. 

‘Desire  and  anger*:  man*s  deadliest  enemies  on  earth.  The  reader  will 
remember  Krishna*s  fierce  attack  on  these  in  3.  37-41  • 

yuktahy  ‘integrated* :  var.  yogi, 

24.  yo  ^ntah-sukho  "ntar-drdmas  tathd  'ntar-jyotir  eva  yahy 
sa  yogi  brahma-nirvdnath  brahma-bhuto  ^dhigacchati. 

His  joy  within,  his  bliss  within,  his  light  within,  the  man 
who-is-integrated-in-spiritual-exercise  becomes  Brahman  and 
draws  nigh  to  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too. 

sa  yogi  hrahma-nirvdnam :  var.  sa,  Pdrthay  pararnath  yogathy  substituting 
‘the  highest  Yoga*  for  ‘Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too*. 

brahma^nirvdnathy  ‘Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too* ;  Rk.*s  ‘the  beatitude  of 
God*  is  thoroughly  misleading.  The  term  nirvdna  is,  of  course,  essentially 
Buddhist  and  does  not  appear  in  the  classical  Upanishads.  Even  in  the 
fifty-four  Upanishads  from  which  G.  A.  Jacob  compiled  his  concord^ce 
it  only  occurs  three  times,  and  the  Upanishads  from  which  the  quotations 
are  taken  are  almost  certainly  very  late.  S.  is  well  aware^  that  ^s  is 
a  Buddhist  term,  for  he  glosses  it  as  brahmani  nirvrtiy  ‘cessation  of 
activity  in  Brahman*.  This  is  interesting,  as  nirmti  (as  opposed  to  the 
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usual  Sanskrit  word  for  *  cessation  of  activity,  nivrtti)  is  a  Sanskritization 
of  the  Pali  nibbuti,  a  very  common  synonym  for  nibbdna  (the  Pali  form 
of  nirvana).  The  compoimd  brahma-nirvana^  however,  seems  to  originate 
with  the  Gita  and  is  rarely  found  except  in  the  other  didactic  treatises 
in  the  MBh.  which  are  largely  dependent  on  the  Gita.  We  have,  of  course, 
already  met  the  term  in  2.  72  and  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  largely 
an  amplification  of  what  we  read  there. 

The  Gita  starts  by  taking  Buddhism  and  the  Buddhist  conception  of 
liberation  fully  into  account:  it  adopts  much  of  its  terminology  and 
accepts  its  conclusions  and  ultimate  goal  (Nirvana),  but  it  goes  further 
than  this  in  that  it  seeks  to  adopt  the  Buddhist  ideal  into  its  own  essentially 
theistic  framework. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  Buddhist  Nirvana  is  an  essentially  negative 
concept.  This,  however,  is  very  much  less  true  of  the  earlier  texts  (e.g. 
Suttardpdta^  Uddna^  and  Itivuttakd)  than  it  is  of  the  later  ones  (especially 
the  rather  artificial  constructions  of  the  Samyutta  and  Anguttara  Nikdyas), 
Etymologically  the  word  means  ‘blowing  out* — specifically  the  blowing 
out  of  the  fire  [of  craving,  tanhd]  (D.  ii.  157,  266:  M.  i.  188,  487;  iii.  245 : 
S.  i.  159;  ii.  85;  iii.  126,  etc.);  it  means  ‘peace’  (Sn.  933)  and  the  ‘cooling 
off’  [of  all  desire]  (D.  ii.  266:  M.  i.  171,  341;  ii.  159;  iii.  245:  S.  i.  141; 
iii.  126;  iv.  213,  etc.).  It  is  the  unborn  (Ud.  81:  Iti.  37:  M.  i.  163),  the 
deathless  (Sn.  204,  228:  Iti.  46,  62:  M.  i.  227  and  passim):  it  is  health, 
the  Buddha  being  the  surgeon  who  makes  health  possible  (M.  ii,  260). 
It  is  an  individual  experience  (S.  iv.  23 :  D.  i.  36 ;  iii.  28 :  M.  i.  25 1-2,  etc.), 
but  so  emphatic  are  the  Pali  texts  in  not  identifying  anything  that  can 
be  called  the  ‘self*  with  anything  at  all  that  is  transient  that  one  of  the 
formulas  they  prefer  to  use  to  describe  the  state  of  Nirvana  is  vimuttam 
vimuttasmirhy  ‘something  that  is  liberated  in  what  is  liberated  [or  free]’ 
(M.  iii.  280,  287 :  S.  ii.  245 ;  iii.  50,  83  and  countless  other  times).  What  in 
fact  is  liberated  is  citta  or  paflfldy  ‘transcendent  reason’  or  ‘wisdom’ 
(D.  i.  156,  167,  251 :  S.  ii.  214,  239;  iv.  120,  etc.,  etc.).  Nirv^a  means  the 
bringing  to  end  of  phenomenal  existence,  ‘disgust,  detachment,  cessation, 
tranquillization,  wisdom,  and  enlightenment’  (M,  i.  166,  485;  iii.  114  and 
passim) ;  in  particular  it  is  the  destruction  of  the  three  root  evils — passion, 
hatred,  and  delusion  (S.  iv.  160,  297,  359,  etc.),  of  craving  (Ud.  33:  Sn. 
1109:  Iti.  44:  M.  i.  294:  S.  iii.  190,  etc.),  of  becoming  (Iti.  39,  44:  S.  i.  2; 
ii.  117)*  This  means  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  life,  of  the 
human  condition  as  we  know  it.  Indeed  the  man  who  has  brought  all 
activity  to  a  standstill  differs  from  a  dead  man  only  in  so  far  as  he  retains 
physical  life,  heat,  and  senses:  his  only  characteristics  are  indifference 
{samatha)  and  insight  (S.  iv.  294-5).  Nirvana,  then,  is  certainly  extinction 
of  life  as  we  know  it,  but  it  is  also  a  state  of  liberation,  of  spiritual  freedom 
uninhibited  by  space,  time,  or  causation.  It  is  like  a  level  {sama  again) 
and  charming  countryside  (S.  iii.  109)  or  the  scent  of  a  flower  (S.  iii,  130), 
and  this  freeing  of  transcendent  reason  and  wisdom  from  the  bondage  of 
the  dsavas  of  passion,  hatred,  and  delusion  is  compared  to  a  man  de- 
tachedly  observing  oysters,  shells,  and  fish  in  limpid  water  (M.  ii.  22). 
It  is  seeing  things  as  they  really  are  sub  specie  aeternitatis : 
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Who  sees  contingent  being  as  it  really  is 
And  [then]  transcends  it» 

He  is  set  free  in  existence  as  it  really  is 
By  the  destruction  of  the  craving  to  become. 

If  a  mendicant  has  gained  insight 
Into  contingent  being, 

All  craving  gone  for  what  becomes  and  what  un-becomes, 

By  making  contingent  being  cease  to  become, 

He  will  never  be  bom  again.  (Iti.  44.) 

The  destruction  of  becoming,  however,  does  not  mean  extinction,  but 
the  setting  free  of  ‘transcendent  reason'  in  an  atmosphere  where  there 
is  complete  freedom  of  movement  as  the  Chandogya  Upanishad  (p.  205) 
puts  it.  It  is  the  abandonment  of  individuality  in  a  great  peace  that  is 
boundless  as  the  ocean : 

Just  as — ^whatever  streams  flow  into  the  mighty  ocean  and  whatsoever  floods 
fall  from  the  sky,  there  is  no  shrinkage  or  overflow  seen  thereby  in  the  mighty 
ocean,  even  so . . .  though  many  mendicants  pass  finally  away  into  that  condition 
of  Nirvana  which  has  no  remainder,  yet  there  is  no  shrinkage  nor  overflow  in 
that  condition  of  Nirvana  seen  thereby.  (Ud.  55.) 

brahma-bhuto,  ‘become  Brahman' :  what  is  meant  by  ‘becoming  Brahman  ? 
In  the  present  context  we  would  be  justified  in  looking  to  the  Buddhist 
texts  for  an  explanation,  for  this  chapter  is  clearly  influenced  by  Buddhist 
ideas  and  Buddhist  terminology:  and  in  fact  the  word  hrahma-bhuta  in 
these  texts  is  one  of  the  stock  epithets  of  the  man  who  has  achieved 
liberation  and  therefore  entered  Nirv^a.  The  word  as  such  does  not 
occur  in  the  classical  Upanishads.  We  do,  however,  twice  meet  the 
phrase  brahma  bhavatiy  ‘becomes  Brahman',  once  in  BU.  4.  4.  25  and 
once  in  MuU.  3.  2.  9,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  a  later  addition 
because  it  is  in  prose  and  does  not  easily  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  this 
section  which  is  entirely  in  verse.  Brahma-bhutay  however,  is  a  stock 
phrase  in  the  Pali  canon  and  appears  most  frequently  in  the  phrase 
brahma-bkutena  attand  (=  Skt.  dtmand).  The  commonest  phrase  in 
which  it  occurs  is :  nicchdto  nibbuto  siti-bhuto  sukha-pafisamvedt  brahma- 
bhutena  attandy  ‘without  craving,  appeased,  cooled,  experiencing  joy, 
with  his  self  become  Brahman’  (D.  iii.  233:  M.  i.  341,  412,  4^3;  ij-  i59> 
etc.).  It  is  used  of  the  Buddha  (Sn.  561 :  D.  iii.  84:  M.  i.  m ;  iii.  I95  • 
S.  iv,  94:  A.  V.  226,  etc.)  and  of  arahats  who  have  attained  enlightenment 
(A.  ii.  206;  S.  iii.  83,  etc.).  In  S.  iv.  94-95  the  Buddha  is  described  as 
‘having  become  [all]  eye,  [all]  wisdom,  having  become  the  Buddhist 
“Norm"  (dhamma)  itself,  and  having  become  Brahman'.  As  such  he  is 
the  ‘giver  of  immortality'.  The  Pali  brahma-  in  compounds  also  means 
merely  ‘excellent*. 

The  phrase  brahma-bhuta  seems  to  have  been  taken  on  in  the  Gita  in 
its  Buddhist  sense  of  entering  a  form  of  existence  which  is  unconditioned 
by  space,  time,  and  causation,  the  very  ‘flavour*  of  Nirvana.  The  phrase 
too  is  common  in  the  MBh.  in  general  and  is  equivalent  to  ‘becoming 
immortal*  (e.g.  5.  42.  5 :  12.  231.  18).  Whereas  most  men  become  brahma- 
bhuta  (this  being  a  synonym  of  liberation),  Krishna  is  always  brahma-bhuta 
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(13.  6817,  6875  (vulgate))  and  was  so  bom  in  his  present  incarnation 
(13.  6838  (vulgate)).  Similarly  at  the  beginning  of  each  world-cycle  all 
men  are  brahma^bhuta  (3.  18 1.  12). 

The  Buddhist  idea  of  the  man  who  is  brahma^bhutay  whose  natural 
habitat  is  in  the  Buddhist  Nirvana,  does  not  however  fit  in  with  what  we 
have  come  to  learn  about  Brahman  in  the  Gita  itself.  In  3,  15  it  sprang 
from  the  Imperishable  and  itself  originated  action  and  sacrifice;  and  in 
4.  24  it  was  identified  with  the  latter  two.  ‘Who  sinks  himself  in  this 
[sacrificial]  act  which  is  Brahman,  to  Brahman  must  he  thereby  go.’  This 
is  the  primeval  Brahman  to  which  the  eaters  of  the  remains  of  the  sacrifice 
also  go  (4.  31):  it  is  the  Brahman  of  action  rather  than  the  Brahman  of 
eternal  peace,  though  it  is  also  the  ‘mouth’  (4.  32)  which  joins  the  two; 
and  even  in  5.  6  and  5*  10  tbc  sage  well  versed  in  spiritual  exerciscy  who 
ascribes  all  action  to  Brahman,  goes  to  Brahman.  It  is  only  in  5.  19  that 
we  meet  with  a  Brahman  which  is  beyond  the  ‘Brahman  of  sacrificial 
action’,  that  Brahman  which  is  ‘ever  the  same’,  in  which  the  liberated 
man  stands  stilled.  This  is  no  longer  the  Brahman  of  action  but  the 
‘Brahman  which  is  Nirvana  too’ — the  groundless  peace  of  eternity.  This 
ambivalent  nature  of  Brahman  is  not  new  in  the  Gita.  We  already  have  it 
in  Ud  Up.  9,  12  (p.  189)  and  more  explicitly  in  §U.  5.1: 

In  the  imperishable,  infinite  city  (reading  pure)  of  Brahman 
Two  things  there  are — 

Wisdom  and  unwisdom,  hidden,  established  there: 

Perishable  is  unwisdom,  but  wisdom  is  immortal : 

Who  over  wisdom  and  unwisdom  rules,  He  is  Another. 

In  Chapter  V  of  the  Gita  we  are  taken  from  the  purely  pantheistic 
view  of  Brahman  as  the  very  principle  of  the  cosmic  flux  to  the  Buddhistic 
idea  of  a  state  that  is  utterly  beyond  flux. 

25.  labhante  hrahma-nirvaimm  r say  ah  knna-kalmasdh 
chinna-dvaidka  yafdtmdnah  sarva-bhuta-hite  ratdh. 

Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too  win  seers  in  whom  [all]  taint- 
of-imperfection  is  destroyed;  their  doubts  dispelled,  with 
self  controlled,  they  take  their  pleasure  in  the  weal  of  all 
contingent  beings. 

yafatmamb/yith  self  controlled’:  var.  jifdtmdnafiy  ‘with  self  subdued’. 
This  variant  is  fairly  frequent. 

‘They  take  their  pleasure  in  the  weal  .  .  .’:  repeated  in  12.  4.  Total 
detachment  from  the  world  is  not  incompatible  with  a  general  benevolence. 
This  particular  phrase  probably  originated  in  the  Gita.  It  gained  immense 
popularity  and  is  endlessly  repeated  in  the  didactic  portions  of  the  MBh. 
(for  references  see  MBh.,  critical  edition,  ad  loc.). 

The  emphasis  on  compassion  and  benevolence  is  new,  since  in  the 
Upanishads  we  hear  rather  more  about  transcending  good  and  evil  (see 
2.  50  n.),  and  this  may  be  due  to  Buddhist  influence  with  its  emphasis  on 
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‘passionless  compassion*  {metta~{karund’-)ceto^vimutti,  D.  i.  251,  etc.). 
Yet  even  in  3.  20  Arjuna  has  clearly  been  told  to  work  for  the  welfare 
of  the  world. 

26.  kama-krodha-viyuktanarh  yatindm  yata-cetasdm 
abhito  brahma-nirvdnam  vartate  vidit^ ditnandm. 

Around  these  holy  men  whose  thoughts  are  [fast]  controlled, 
estranged  from  anger  and  desire,  knowing  [at  last]  the  self, 
fares  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too. 

^viyuktdndfh,  ‘estranged* :  var.  vimuktdndm,  ‘released*. 

vidit'dtmandm,  ‘knowing  the  self*:  var.  vijit'dtmandm,  ‘who  have  con¬ 
quered  self*. 

abhito^  ‘around* :  S.,  ‘on  both  sides,  both  when  living  and  when  dead*. 
vartate,  ‘fares’:  R.,  ‘lies  in  their  hands  {hasta-sthanCf, 

27.  sparsdn  krtvd  bahir  bdhydrhs  cakstd  c^aiv^dntare  bhruvohy 
prdn^dpdnau  samau  krtvd  nds'dbhyantara-cdrinau, 

[All]  contact  with  things  outside  he  puts  away,  hxing  his 
gaze  between  the  eyebrows;  inward  and  outward  breaths  he 
makes  the  same  as  they  pass  up  and  down  the  nostrils. 

‘Fixing  his  gaze  between  the  eyebrows*:  according  to  MBh.  3.  178.  22 
this  is  where  the  self  is  located. 

28.  yafendriya-mano-buddhir  munir  moksa-pardyamh 
vigafecchd-bhaya-krodho  yah  saddy  mukta  eva  sah. 

With  senses,  mind,  and  soul  restrained,  the  silent  sage,  on 
deliverance  intent,  who  has  forever  banished  fear,  anger,  and 
desire,  is  truly  liberated. 

yaVendriya-y  ‘with  senses  .  .  .  restrained’ :  var.  jifendriya-,  ‘who  has 
conquered  the  senses*. 

-krodhoy  ‘anger*:  var.  -dveso,  ‘hatred*. 

The  sense  of  this  line  seems  to  be  that  the  sage  ‘intent  on  deliverance 
or  liberation*  is  in  fact  already  liberated  once  he  has  conquered  the 
passions. 

29.  bhoktdram  yajna-tapasdm  sarva-loka-tnahesvaram 
suhrdath  sarva-bhutdndm  jndtvd  mdthy  sdntim  rcchati. 

Knowing  Me  to  be  the  proper  object  of  sacrifice  and  mortifica¬ 
tion,  great  Lord  of  all  the  worlds,  friend  of  all  contingent 
beings,  he  reaches  peace. 
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bhoktdram,  ‘proper  object  [of  sacrifice] ^  lit.,  ‘he  who  enjoys  or  ex¬ 
periences*.  This  very  abrupt  introduction  of  the  personal  God  as  the 
only  true  recipient  and  experiencer  of  the  sacrifice  and  religious  practices 
in  general  is  surprising,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  which  is  otherwise  quite  coherent.  Perhaps  we  should  interpret 
the  verse  in  connexion  with  4.  24  where  Brahman  is  described  as  the 
offering,  the  sacrificial  ghee  offered  by  Brahman  in  Brahman’s  fire. 
Brahman  in  fact  is  everything  connected  with  the  sacrifice  except  its 
recipient,  and  in  this  Krishna  excels  it,  for,  as  He  says  in  9.  24:  ‘It  is 
I  who  of  all  sacrifices  am  recipient  and  Lord.*  Thus,  after  developing  the 
idea  of  the  twofold  Brahman  which  is  both  operative  and  still,  both 
temporal  and  eternal.  He  proposes  Himself  as  being  in  this  respect 
different  from  and  superior  to  it — He  is  the  proper  object  of  all  sacrifice, 
which  must,  of  course,  include  self-sacrifice.  To  know  Him  as  such  brings 
the  same  peace  as  the  realization  of  the  ‘Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too*. 

‘Friend  of  all  contingent  beings*:  this  is  also  to  anticipate,  though  God’s 
love  for  man  had  already  been  hinted  at  in  4.  ii:  ‘In  whatsoever  way 
[devoted]  men  approach  Me,  in  that  same  way  do  I  return  their  love.* 
Thus,  it  would  seem,  Krishna  already  claims  to  be  everything  that  the 
impersonal  Brahman  is,  but  in  addition  He  is  the  sole  true  object  of 
sacrifice  and  the  ‘friend*  of  all  contingent  beings.  For  the  first  time  He 
proposes  Himself  to  our  attention  as  something  other  than  both  the 
Brahman  of  action  and  the  Brahman  that  is  Nirvana, 


CHAPTER  VI 


This  chapter  is  a  further  elaboration  of  the  previous  one.  Theory 
and  practice,  renunciation  and  the  active  life  are  not  mutually 
exclusive,  they  complement  each  other,  and  the  first  is  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  second  (1-4). 

There  are  two  selves  in  man.  The  higher  one  must  be  uplifted, 
the  lower  one  suppressed:  only  so  can  true  equanimity  be  achieved 
(5-9).  With  the  goal  thus  briefly  etched  the  practical  means  of 
attaining  it  are  now  outlined,  both  the  physical  and  the  psychic. 
Anticipating  a  little,  Krishna  now  produces  a  new  definition  of  the 
liberated  state:  this  is  ‘that  peace  which  has  Nirvana  as  its  end 
and  which  subsists  in  Me*  (15).  Krishna,  having  thus  for  the  first 
time  asserted  his  total  paramountcy,  goes  on  to  describe  the  various 
ways  in  which  liberation  may  be  experienced  (20-32): 

(i)  it  is  to  see  the  self  in  self,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  ‘prize 
beyond  all  others* ; 

(ii)  it  is  the  ‘unlinking  of  the  link  with  suffering  and  pain’ ; 

(iii)  it  is  the  descent  of  the  highest  joy  on  to  the  man  who  has 
stilled  his  passions  and  become  Brahman — ^the  ‘Nirvana 
that  is  Brahman  too*  described  in  the  last  chapter,  un¬ 
bounded  joy,  and  ‘Brahman’s  [saving]  touch’ ; 

(iv)  by  means  of  it  a  man  ‘sees  the  self  in  all  beings  abiding,  all 
beings  in  the  self’ ;  and 

(v)  by  analogy  with  himself  he  sees  ‘the  same  [Brahman] 
everywhere’,  ‘sees  [God]  everywhere  and  sees  the  All  in 
[God]’ ;  but  despite  the  apparent  identity  of  self  and  God, 
God  is  not  lost  to  the  self,  nor  is  the  self  lost  to  God. 

Two  immensely  important  points  emerge  from  this:  first  the 
Buddhist  ‘Nirvana  which  is  [the  Hindu]  Brahman  too’  subsists  in 
God,  and  secondly  even  the  liberated  self  which,  by  transcending 
space,  ‘sees  all  beings  in  the  self’  is  not  thereby  lost  to  or  destroyed 
in  God,  nor  is  God  lost  to  or  obliterated  in  the  self: 

Who  standing  firm  on  unity  communes-in-love  with  Me  as  abiding 
in  all  beings,  in  whatever  state  he  be,  that  athlete  of  the  spirit  abides 
in  Me  (31). 
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This  is  the  climax  of  the  chapter,  and  Arjuna  is  overawed  both 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  goal  and  the  arduousness  of  the  path  that 
leads  to  it.  He  pleads  the  fickleness  of  his  mind  and  thereby  sees 
little  hope  for  himself  (33-34).  Krishna  replies  that  it  is  all  a  matter 
of  self-control  and  passionlessness.  Arjuna,  however,  is  still  not 
happy  and  asks  what  happens  to  the  man  who,  despite  his  faith, 
has  failed  in  the  spiritual  exercise  called  Yoga.  Krishna  comforts 
him  with  the  promise  of  a  happy  life  in  heaven  and  rebirth  in 
a  spiritually  advanced  family.  Then,  as  the  fruits  of  his  past  actions 
wear  away,  he  will  ultimately  ‘tread  the  highest  path^ 

To  rub  in  the  new  teaching  outlined  in  this  chapter — the 
teaching,  that  is,  that  both  the  Buddhist  Nirvana  and  the  Brahman 
of  the  Upanishads,  the  two  ‘absolutes*  of  Indian  religion,  ‘subsist 
in’  Krishna,  the  personal  and  incarnate  God,  and  are  therefore 
ontologically  dependent  on  Him — and  to  point  the  corollary  of  this 
teaching,  namely,  that  even  the  man  who  has  ‘become  Brahman’ 
and  who  has  experienced  ‘all  beings  in  [himjself’  and  ‘[himjself  in 
all  beings’  is  not  thereby  lost  to,  that  is,  merged  into  or  swallowed 
up  in  the  Infinite  even  if  the  Infinite  is  objectified  as  a  personal 
God,  He  ends  up  by  exalting  the  Yogin  described  in  this  chapter 
above  all  others — ^the  man  of  spiritual  exercise,  the  real  athlete  of 
the  spirit,  over  against  the  mere  ascetic,  the  ‘gnostic’  ‘man  of 
wisdom’,  and  the  mere  man  of  action,  however  detached  he  may 
be.  Finally,  he  states  categorically  that  ‘of  all  [such]  athletes  of  the 
spirit  the  man  of  faith  who  loves-and-honours  Me,  his  inmost  self 
absorbed  in  Me^  is  the  most  fully  integrated’  of  them  all. 

The  chapter  is  traditionally  called  the  ‘Yoga  of  Meditation’,  It 
might  more  fittingly  be  called  the  ‘Chapter  of  Brahman  and  Him 
who  is  beyond’. 


The  Unity  of  Renunciation  and  Spiritual  Exercise 

Srt-bhagavdn  uvdca: 

I.  andsritah  karma-phalath  karyam  karma  karoti yah, 
sa  sathny^i  ca  yogi  ca,  na  niragnir  na  dakriyah. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said : 

The  man  who  does  the  work  that  is  his  to  do,  yet  covets  not  its 
fruits,  he  it  is  who  at  once  renounces  and  yet  works  on,  not  the 
man  who  builds  no  sacrificial  fire  and  does  not  work. 
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2.  yam  samnyasam  iti  prdhur  yogath  tarn  viddhi^  Pd^ava; 
na  hy  asamnyasta-samkalpo  yogi  bhavaii  kascana, 

,,,,  ^  •  1  (spiritual  exercise) 

What  men  call  renunciation  is  also  {  } :  you 

(practice  )  ^ 

must  know  this.  For  without  renouncing  [all  set]  purpose  no  one 

{engage  in  spiritual  exercise  1 

act  [in  the  manner  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter]/’ 

^samkalpoy  *purpose\  So  E.,  Rk.,  H. ;  D.,  ‘Wunschen* :  S.,  ‘d^sir*.  S.  glosses 
‘attachment  to  the  fruits  [of  action]’.  The  word  sarhkalpa  oscillates  in 
meaning  between  ‘imagination*,  ‘idea’,  purpose’,  and  ‘will*.  Hence  R. 
paraphrases,  ‘conceiving  of  self  as  being  in  material  Nature  which  is 
other  than  self’.  The  Gita  knows  nothing  of  ‘commitment,  involvement, 
tension,  unconditional  concern’  or  any  of  the  other  shibboleths  of  con¬ 
temporary  existentialism  and  neo-orthodox  Protestantism.  Even  when  it 
comes  to  speak  of  the  love  of  God  it  is  a  love  in  which  tension  is  utterly 
resolved. 


3.  druniksor  mutter  yogath  karma  karanam  ucyate; 
yog^ arudhasya  tasy^aiva  samah  karanam  ucyate. 

For  the  silent  sage  who  would  climb  [the  ladder  of]  spiritual 

exercise  works  are  said  to  be  the  means ;  but  for  that  same  [sage] 

,  ,  1  j  f  the  state  of  integration  )  , 

who  has  reached  — —  Yt  •  •: — r  •  }  they  say 

([the  goal  of]  spiritual  exercise) 

quiescence  is  the  means. 
iatnabi  ‘quiescence’ :  S.,  R.,  ‘ceasing  to  act*. 

4.  yadd  hi  endriy  drthem  na  karmasv  anusajjate 
sarva-sathkalpa-samnydst  yog'drudhas  tad^ocyate. 

For  when  a  man  knows  no  attachment  to  objects  of  sense  or  to 

the  deeds  [he  does],  when  he  has  renounced  all  purpose,  then 

1  i_  1-  j  (  the  state  of  integration  )  . 

has  he  reached  { in  •  ..  1  •  } ,  or  so  they  say. 

( [the  goal  of]  spiritual  exercise  j 


The  Two  Selves  in  Man 

5.  uddhared  dtmandHmdnathy  rCdtmdnam  avasddayet; 
dtm^aiva  hy  dtmano  bandhur,  dtm'aiva  ripur  dtmanah. 

Raise  self  by  self,  let  not  the  self  droop  down;  for  self’s  friend 
is  self  indeed,  so  too  is  self  self’s  enemy. 
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{[spiritual]  self  [conjoined  with  ] 
soul  {buddht)]  } 

own  efforts  j 

raise  up  his  [carnal]  self.  Let  him  not  allow  the  [carnal]  self  to  sink  down; 
for  the  [carnal]  self  is  the  friend  of  the  [spiritual]  self  [-in-itself],  so  too 
is  the  [carnal]  self  the  enemy  of  the  [spiritual]  self[-in-itself].’  The  ‘carnal 
self*  is  the  combination  of  soul  (buddhi),  mind,  ego,  and  the  senses,  and 
the  two  selves  correspond  more  or  less  exactly  to  what  St.  Paul  calls 
‘spirit’  and  ‘flesh’.  The  next  stanza  makes  the  author’s  meaning  abundantly 
clear. 

6.  bandhur  dtmdHmanas  tasya  yerCdtnCaiv'dtmand  jitah; 
andtmanas  tu  satrutve  vartefdim'aiva  satruvat 

Self  is  the  friend  to  the  self  of  him  whose  self  is  by  the  self 
subdued;  but  for  the  man  bereft  of  self  self  will  act  as  an  enemy 
indeed. 

Again  more  precisely:  ‘The  [carnal]  self  is  the  friend  of  the 
[spiritual]  self[“in-itself]  of  him  whose  [carnal]  self  is  subdued  by 
/  the  [spiritual]  self  [conjoined  with  the  soul]  )  t  ^  r  r 

i  his  own  efforts  )  * 

of  [spiritual]  self[-in-itself]  the  [carnal]  self  will  act  as  an  enemy  indeed.’ 
The  ‘friend’  and  the  ‘enemy’  must  be  the  carnal  self  since  the  true 
spiritual  self  does  not  itself  act  at  all ;  this  is  the  sphere  of  the  constituents 
of  Nature  (3.  28)  and  of  the  senses  (5.  8-9)  or  of  the  whole  physico-psychic 
complex  of  body,  mind,  soul,  and  sense.  So  S.,  ‘the  complex  of  body 
(kdrya)  and  senses’. 

andtmanaSy  ‘bereft  of  self’:  S.,  ‘those  who  have  not  subdued  them¬ 
selves’.  There  seems  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  taken  literally. 
The  ‘carnal’  self  which  includes  what  we  would  call  ‘soul’,  which  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  its  works  in  this  and  previous  lives,  and  which  transmigrates, 
can  be  ‘lost’  or  ‘destroyed’  (2.  63)  by  the  combined  assaults  of  desire, 
anger,  and  greed  (16,  21) — an  eternal  alienation  from  the  centre  of  its 
being  and  therefore  from  God  (16.  20).  Such  a  person  is  literally  anatmariy 
‘bereft  of  self’.  In  Christian  terms  he  is  damned.  ‘Hell’,  as  the  modem 
American  Trappist  monk,  Thomas  Merton,  puts  it  in  what  must  be  one 
of  the  most  pregnant  footnotes  of  all  time — ‘  “Hell”  can  be  described  as 
a  perpetual  alienation  from  our  true  being,  our  true  self,  which  is  in  God’ 
(JV^  Seeds  of  Contemplationy  London,  Bums  and  Oates,  1962,  p.  6). 


The  SpiriitLal  Self 

7.  jifdtmanah  prasdntasya  paranCdtmd  samdhitah 
sffosna-sukha-duhkhesu  tathd  mdtC  dpamdnayoh. 
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The  higher  self  of  the  self-subdued,  quietened,  is  rapt  in 
enstasy, — ^in  cold  as  in  heat,  in  pleasure  as  in  pain,  likewise  in 
honour  and  disgrace. 

paranCatma  samdhitafi,  ‘the  highest  self  .  .  .  rapt  in  enstasy*  or,  more 
conventionally,  ‘concentrated*.  S.,  ‘the  supreme  Self  is  present  without 
any  mediation  (sdksdt)  as  self*.  This  is,  however,  no  more  than  a  para¬ 
phrase.  R.,  *here  paratn  dtmd  means  the  individual  self . . .;  or  the  sentence 
could  be  read  as  dtmd  param  samdkitafi,  “the  self  is  supremely  concen¬ 
trated**  *.  H.  (who  also  separates  param  from  dtmd)  translates  ‘remains 
absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  Highest* :  S.,  ‘parfaitement  recueilli*. 
Rk.  (who  here  takes  up  an  extreme  monist  position)  translates,  ‘his 
Supreme  Self  abides  ever  concentrate*.  E.  does  much  the  same  while 
avoiding  capital  letters.  D.  (improbably),  ‘in  dem  hat  das  hochste  Selbst 
Wohnung  genommen*. 

It  is  true  that  param* dtmd  would  normally  mean  the  ‘highest  Self*,  that 
is  God  qua  timeless,  eternal  Brahman,  as  it  certainly  does  in  13.  22  where 
it  is  equated  with  the  ‘highest  Lord*,  and  in  15.  17  where  it  is  equated 
with  the  ‘highest  Person  or  Spirit*.  The  only  other  place  it  occurs  in 
the  Gita  is  13.  31  where  it  might  mean  either  self-in-itself  or  God-in 
Himself,  assuming  that  this  distinction  is  valid  throughout  the  Gita  and 
not  only  in  the  greater  part  of  it  in  which  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  swept 
under  the  carpet.  Moreover,  we  have  seen  that  both  prahhu  and  vibhu^ 
words  normally  applied  to  God,  are  in  all  probability  used  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  self  in  5.  14-15  and  that  the  word  Uvara^  ‘Lord* — God*s  title  par 
excellence — is  certainly  used  of  the  individual  self  in  15.  8.  Moreover,  in 
this  passage  at  least,  following  immediately  upon  one  of  those  rare 
passages  in  Hindu  scripture  where  two  selves  are  clearly  distinguished, 
it  seems  both  legitimate  and  natural  to  take  parantdtmd  to  mean  the 
individual  self-in-itself. 

8.  jndna~vijndna~trpf  dtmd  kuta-stho  vijit* endriyah 
yukta  ity  ucyate  yogi  sama-losfdsma-kdncanah. 

With  self  content  in  wisdom  learnt  from  holy  books  and  wisdom 
learnt  from  life,  with  sense  subdued,  sublime,  aloof,  [this] 

'  man  of  integration  "j 

man  of  spiritual  exercise!  [stands]:  ‘Integrated*,  so  is  he 
^athlete  of  the  spirit  j 

called ;  the  same  to  him  are  clods  of  earth,  stones,  gold. 

jHana-vijtldna-,  ‘wisdom  learnt  from  holy  books  and  wisdom  learnt  from 
life* :  so  S.  whom  I  follow  here.  R.  intetprets  jHdna  as  meaning  immediate 
knowledge  of  self  and  vijUdna  as  meaning  knowledge  of  the  self  as  being 
different  in  kind  from  material  Nature. 

kupa-stho^  ‘sublime,  aloof* :  the  word  means  literally  ‘standing  on  a  peak*. 
S.  glosses  ‘unshakeable* :  R.  merely  paraphrases.  In  12.  3  and  15.  16  it  is 
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used  of  the  Imperishable  Braliman  qua  static,  immovable,  and  therefore 
timeless  principle.  Here,  however,  it  refers  to  the  total  detachment  of  the 
self  from  what  is  other  than  self.  The  simile  is  used  in  MBh.  12.  242. 
16-18  where  the  self^s  crossing  of  the  fearful  river  of  samsdra^  the  world 
of  time,  is  described: 

Once  you  have  crossed  this,  you  will  be  freed  (liberated)  from  every  side, 
clean,  knowing  [your]  self  as  pure;  firmly  relying  on  the  highest  part  of  your 
soul  {uttamd  buddhi)  you  will  become  Brahman,  for  you  will  have  transcended 
all  defilements,  your  self  serene,  immaculate.  As  one  standing  on  a  mountain 
{parvata-stha)  survey  those  beings  still  living  in  the  plains  ihhumi). 

Similarly  ibid.  12.  17.  19:  ‘As  a  man  standing  on  a  rock  {adri)  might 
look  on  men  living  in  the  plains  (jagatf),  so  does  he  who  has  scaled  the 
battlements  of  wisdom  [look  down]  on  folk  of  little  wit  who  mourn  for 
men  who  do  not  need  their  mourning.’  Cf.  ibid.  12.  172.  6 :  ‘Among  men 
preoccupied  with  their  affairs  involving  duty,  pleasure,  and  profit  who 
are  [all  the  time]  being  carried  off  by  the  flood  [of  time],  you  will  stand 
out  as  one  standing  on  a  peak  (kuta-stha),* 

yukta  .  ,  ,  yogi :  yukta  has  now  firmly  settled  down  in  the  meaning  ‘inte¬ 
grated*  (samdhita  according  to  S.),  2u:id  yoga  is  both  the  ‘spiritual  exercise* 
by  which  this  state  is  attained  and  the  state  of  ‘integration*  to  which  that 
spiritual  exercise  leads.  Hence,  since  a  yogin  is  one  possessed  of  yoga  in 
every  sense  of  that  protean  word,  I  have  now  translated  him  as  ‘athlete 
of  the  spirit*. 

satna-,  ‘the  same  to  him  are  .  .  .* :  because  they  are  all  Brahman  which  is 
by  definition  ‘the  same*  (5.  19)  and  Yoga  itself  is  samatva,  ‘sameness- 
and-indifference*.  Cf.  5.  18:  ‘[These]  wise  ones  see  the  selfsame  thing  in 
a  Brahman  wise  and  courteous  as  in  a  cow  or  an  elephant,  nay,  as  in  a 
dog  or  outcaste.* 

9.  suhrn-mitr'dry-uddsina-niadhyastha-dvesya-bandhum 
sadhu^  api  ca  pdpesu  sama-buddhir  visisyate. 

Outstanding  is  he  whose  soul  views  in  the  selfsame  way  friends, 
comrades,  enemies,  those  indifferent,  neutrals,  men  who  are 
hateful  and  those  who  are  his  kin, — ^the  good  and  the  evil 
too. 

sama-buddhir:  var.  sama-drstiry  ‘seeing  as  the  same*. 
vUisyatCy  ‘outstanding  is* :  var.  vimucyate,  ‘liberated  is*. 

Some  MSS.  (most  appropriately)  repeat  5.  19  here: 

While  yet  in  this  world  they  have  overcome  [the  process  of]  emanation  [and 
decay],  for  their  minds  are  stilled  in  that-which-is-ever-the-same :  for  devoid  of 
imperfection  and  ever-the-same  is  Brahman:  therefore  in  Brahman  [stilled] 
they  stand. 
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Spiritual  Exercise  and  its  Physical  Conditions 

10.  yogi  yunjlta  satatam  atmanarh  rahasi  sthitah 
ekakt  yata-citfdtma  nirdstr  aparigrahah. 

Let  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  ever  integrate  [him]self  standing 
in  a  place  apart,  alone,  his  thoughts  and  self  restrained,  devoid 
of  [earthly]  hope,  possessing  nothing. 
dtmdnathf  ‘[him] self*:  as  is  usual  in  such  contexts,  ‘mind*. 

yata-citCdtmd,  ‘his  thoughts  and  self  restrained* :  var.  jita-citCdtmd,  ‘his 
thoughts  and  self  subdued*.  With  unusual  perversity  §.  here  glosses 
dtman  as  ‘body*  and  citta  as  ‘mind*. 

11.  hicau  deie  pratisfhdpya  sthiram  dsanant  dtmanah 
n^dtyucchritarh  rCdtinicarh  cairdjina-kus^ottaram. 

Let  him  set  up  for  [him]self  a  steady  seat  in  a  clean  place, 
neither  too  high  nor  yet  too  low,  bestrewn  with  cloth  or  hide 
or  grass. 

This  and  the  following  stanzas  are  closely  parallel  to  SU.  2.  8-1  o, 

12.  tatr'aikdgrarh  manah  krtvd  yata-citfendriya~kriyah 
upavisy^dsane  yunjydd  yogam  dtma-vUuddhaye, 

There  let  him  sit  and  make  his  mind  a  single  point,  let 
him  restrain  the  operations  of  his  thought  and  senses  and 

(practise  integration  )  to  purify  the  seE 

[concentrate  on  spiritual  exercise]  ^ 

ekdgram  manaJ}  krtvd^  ‘make  his  mind  a  single  point’ :  ‘single-pointedness’ 
of  mind  is  mentioned  in  Yoga-sutras  2.  41  as  being  one  of  the  fruits  of 
‘possessing  nothing*  (cf.  verse  10  here),  along  with  ‘purity  of  soul  {sattva)*, 
joyousness,  conquest  of  sense,  and  a  capacity  to  ‘see*  the  self.  Here 
(6.  14)  it  is  Krishna  who  is  the  object  of  this  one-pointed  concentration. 
This  stanza  is  closely  parallel  to  5.  ii. 

yatU'- :  var.  jita~, 

yuHjydd  yogam,  ‘practise  integration*,  etc, :  R.,  ‘practise  contemplation  of 
the  self*.  For  him  the  essence  of  the  Yogic  experience  is  the  ‘vision* 
of  the  self. 

13.  satnath  kdya-Hro-grlvath  dhdrayann  acalath  sthirah 
sarhprek^a  ndsiPdgrarh  svath  disas  d  dnavalokayan^ 

[Remaining]  still,  let  him  keep  body,  head,  and  neck  in 
a  straight  line,  unmoving;  let  him  fix  his  eye  on  the  tip  of  his 
nose,  not  looking  round  about  him. 
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By  holding  himself  perfectly  still  he  imitates  the  total  stillness  of  Brahman : 
for  ‘devoid  of  imperfection  and  ever-the-same  is  Brahman:  therefore  in 
Brahman  [stilled]  they  stand.  .  .  .  Steadfast-and-still  his  soul,  [all] 
unconfused,  he  will  know  Brahman,  in  Brahman  [stilled]  he’ll  stand’ 
(5.  19-20). 

By  fixing  his  gaze  on  the  tip  of  his  nose  or  between  the  eyebrows 
(5.  27)  the  Yogin  matches  one-pointedness  of  mind  with  one-pointedness 
of  vision.  In  the  next  stanza  we  are  told  that  ICnshna  is  the  single  object 
of  his  meditation  (cf.  2.  61 :  4.  10).  This  is  the  great  difference  between 
Chapters  V  and  VI.  In  V  there  is  no  reference  to  the  personal  God  until 
the  very  last  stanza :  in  VI,  on  the  other  hand,  this  God  obtrudes  Himself 
ever  more  insistently  until  Nirvana  itself  is  shown  to  have  value  only 
in  so  far  as  it  subsists  in  Him  (6.  15). 

14.  prasdnfdtmd  vigata-bhir  brahmacdri-vrate  sthitahy 
manah  samyamya  mac-citto  yukta  dstta  mat-parah. 

[There]  let  him  sit,  [his]  self  all  stilled,  his  fear  all  gone,  firm 
in  his  vow  of  chastity,  his  mind  controlled,  his  thoughts  on 
Me,  integrated,  [yet]  intent  on  Me. 


15.  yunjann  evam  sadS tmdnarh  yogi  niyata-mdnasah 
sdntirh  nirvdna-paramdrh  mat-samsthdfn  adhigacchatu 

Thus  let  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  be  constant  in  integrating 
[him]self,  his  mind  restrained;  then  will  he  approach  that 
peace  which  has  Nirvana  as  its  end  and  which  subsists  in  Me. 

His  mind  restrained’ :  the  mind  {tnanas)  is  naturally  orientated  towards 
the  senses  which  are  liable  to  sweep  it  away  (2.  60,  67),  while  the  soul 
(puddhi)  is  by  nature  stable  (being  the  locus  of  the  constituent  of  Nature 
called  Goodness’,  cf.  2.  41,  45)  and  as  such  can  alone  among  the  faculties 
comprehend  and  ‘see’  the  self  (6.  20-21). 

‘Peace  which  has  Nirvana  as  its  end’ :  peace  is  the  reward  of  the  true 
Buddhist  who  has  passed  beyond  all  thought  of  *r  and  ‘mine’  (2.  71);  it  is 
the  reward  of  that  ‘wisdom’  which  apprehends  timeless  Reality  (4.  39), 
finally,  it  is  the  reward  of  the  ‘integrated’  man  who  has  renounced  all 
purposive  action  (5.  12).  It  is  not  the  final  goal  but  only  a  stage  on  the 
way  ‘which  has  Nirvana  as  its  end’;  and  Nirvana  (that  is  Brahman  too), 
we  are  now  told,  itself  subsists  in  the  personal  God. 


16.  n'dtyasnatas  tuyogo  na  c'aikdntam  anamatah 
na  d dti-svapna-sllasya  jdgrato  n*aiva  c'drjuna. 


But  [this]  j3p4ual'ex2dsr'')  '' 

much,  nor  yet  for  him  who  does  not  eat  at  all,  nor  for  him 
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who  is  all  too  prone  to 
stays  awake. 

17.  yukfahdra-viharasyayu)^ti 
yukta-svapn^dvabodhasyi 

[Rather]  is  [this] 

the-mean  in  food  and  re 
deeds  and  gestures,  who 

mking;  [this] 

pain. 

yukta-f  *who-knows- the-mean* 
word.  The  *  integrated*  man  is  als 
extremes  because  he  is  sarna-^ 
tween  the  various  pairs  of  op 
disgrace,  and  the  rest.  §.  glosse  s 
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sleep,  nor  yet  for  him  who  [always} 


a-cestasya  karmasu 
yogo  bhavati  duhkha~hd. 

of  integration]  ^  t .  ,  , 

,  ®  .  }  for  him  who  knows- 

l;ual  exercise  j 

creation,  who  knows-the-mean  in  his 
knows-the-mean  in  sleeping  as  in 

of-the-mean|  slaughters 

exercise  j 


another  shift  of  emphasis  in  this  amazing 
iso  the  man  who  knows  the  mean  between 
remains  ‘the  same-and-indifferent*  be- 
jposites — pleasure  and  pain,  honour  and 
‘moderate’,  R,,  ‘measured*. 


frei 


18.  yadd  viniyatath  cittam  dw 
nihsprhah  sarva^kdmebhvi 

When  thought,  held  wel 
is  a  man  from  longing 
do  men  call  him  ‘integr; 
dtmany :  S.,  ‘in  his  own  self*. 

avatisthate^  ‘is  stilled*:  so  S., 
R.  ‘remains  motionless*. 


m 


19.  yatJm  dtpo  nivdta-stho  h 
yogino  yata-cittasya  yunj^a] 

As  a  lamp  might  stand 
likeness  has  been  heard 

control  their  thought 
The  simile  of  the  lamp  reappei 
yata-,  ‘control* ;  var.  jita-,  ‘subdi 


aim 


yiiHjato  yogam  dtmanabi  *pracqs( 
the  same  idea  in  6,  10,  12,  and 
integrated  by  that  very  practioi 
of  the  self  (5.  7:  6.  12)  and  lead 
which  is  the  same  thing.  Integr  iti 
the  same  thing:  integration  mej;; 


many  ev'dvatisthate 
o,  yvkta  ity  ucyate  tadd, 

in  check,  is  stilled  in  self  alone,  then 
led  though  all  desires  assail  him:  then 
ited’. 


‘he  gains  stillness  or  stability  (sthitiY: 


\engatey  s'opamd  smrtd 
ito  yogam  dtmanah. 

a  windless  place,  unflickering, — ^this 
r  ,  (men  of  integration  ]  , 

(athletes  of  the  spirit)  ^  ^ 
practise  integration  of  the  self. 


affs 


in  MBh.  12.  46.  6;  240.  15;  304*  19. 
iue*. 


e  integration  of  the  self*:  we  have  had 
15.  One  both  practises  integration  and  is 
(S*  6-7):  both  result  in  the  purification 
to  Nirvana  (6.  15)  or  to  Brahman  (5.  6) 
ion  and  purification  of  the  self  are  really 
ns  the  assimilation  of  the  whole  physico- 
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psychic  complex  to  the  changeless  peace,  the  sameness-and-indifference, 
of  the  self,  while  purification  means  the  removal  from  the  self  of  all  the 
tendencies  naturally  inherent  in  the  faculties — desire  and  anger,  love  and 
hate,  and  all  the  other  pairs  of  opposites. 


The  Goal  of  Spiritual  Exercise 
20.  yatr^oparamate  cittarh  niruddhath  yoga-sevaydy 
yatra  c'aiv^dtmandHmdnarh  pasyann  dtmani  tusyatiy 

When  thought  by  integtationj 

®  (spiritual  exercise  j 

and  comes  to  rest,  and  when  of  [onejself  one  sees  the  self  in 
self  and  finds  content  therein, 

‘When  of  [onejself  one  sees  the  self  in  self  and  finds  content  therein* :  this 
may  either  mean  seeing  the  individual  self-in-itself  in  the  now  integrated 
human  personality,  or  seeing  the  supreme  Self  (God  qua  timeless  Brah¬ 
man)  in  the  individual  self.  The  former  seems  preferable  because  the 
second  phrase,  ‘finds  content  therein*,  obviously  refers  back  to  3.  17: 
‘Nay,  let  a  man  take  pleasure  in  self  alone,  in  self  his  satisfaction  find,  in 
self  alone  content:  [for  then]  there  is  naught  he  needs  to  do.* 

This  accords  with  15.  7-1 1  where  it  is  said  that  ‘a  minute  part  of  [God], 
eternal  [still],  becomes  a  living  [self]*,  and  then  proceeds  to  transmigrate. 
‘Fools  do  not  perceive  him,  but  whoso  possesses  wisdom’s  eye  sees  him 
[indeed]*  (15,  10).  On  the  other  hand,  our  passage  must  be  based  on 
BU.  4.  4.  23,  where  we  read: 

‘Hence  the  man  who  thus  knows  will  be  at  peace,  tamed,  quietly  contented, 
long-suffering,  recollected,  for  he  will  see  the  Self  in  [him]self:  he  will  see  all 
things  as  the  Self.* 

So  too  in  Ud  6  we  have : 

Those  who  see  all  beings  in  the  Self, 

And  the  Self  in  all  beings 
Will  never  shrink  from  It. 

Here  the  ‘Self*  is  the  ‘great  unborn  Self’  who  ‘lies  in  the  space  within 
the  heart,  the  Ruler  of  all,  the  Lord  of  all,  the  King  of  all*  (BU.  4.  4.  22), 
in  other  words,  God.  The  Gita,  however,  though  here  it  no  doubt  bases 
itself  on  this  passage,  elsewhere  distinguishes  clearly  between  the  indi¬ 
vidual  self  and  God.  This  comes  out  clearly  in  6.  29-30  where  it  is  said 
that  the  liberated  self  seen  in  all  things  is  not  lost  to  God  who  is  in  all 
things  too. 

Further,  the  whole  passage  from  here  to  verse  30  recalls  SU.  2.  14-15 
which  distinguishes  three  phases  in  the  process  of  liberation — (i)  seeing 
self  as  it  really  is  and  thereby  becoming  one,  (ii)  seeing  Brahman  as  it 
really  is,  and,  finally,  (iii)  knowing  God  who  is  ‘beyond  all  essences  as  they 
really  are*.  We  shall  discuss  this  more  fully  at  6.  30. 

tu^yatiy  ‘finds  content*:  var.  ti^fhatiy  ‘stands*. 
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21.  sukham  dtyantikarh  yat  t  %d  buddhi-grahyam  atlndriyam 
vettiyatra^  na  c^aiv^dyam  sthitas  calati  tattvatahy 

That  is  the  utmost  joy  \irhich  transcends  [all  things  of]  sense 
and  which  soul  [alone]  :an  grasp.  When  he  knows  this  and 
[knowing  it]  stands  still,  moving  not  an  inch  from  the  reality 
[he  sees], 

buddhi-grdhyantf  *  which  soul  alone  can  grasp*:  S.  glosses,  ‘in  so  far  as  it 
disregards  the  senses*.  R.,  ^btidcM  (consciousness)  of  self.* 

atlndriyam,  ‘which  transcends  'all  things  of]  sense*:  S.,  ‘since  it  is  not 
produced  by  objects  of  sense*.  Buddhi,  the  ‘soul’,  alone  whose  nature  is 
both  pure  intellect  and  unitary  ^ dll  (2.  41)  can  see  the  self.  This  idea  seems 
to  derive  from  KaU.  3.  12: 

This  is  the  self,  dee]  )-hidden  in  all  beings, 

[The  self  that]  shint  s  not  forth — 

Yet  it  can  be  seen  b  r  men  who  see  things  subtle, 

By  the  subtle  soul  (l  uddht),  [man’s]  noblest  [part], 

calati,  ‘moving*:  var.  cyavati,  ‘falling*. 

22.  yam  labdhvd  ddparam  Icbharh  many  ate  n^adhikath  tatah 
yasmin  sthito  na  duhkhena  gurund  'pi  vicdlyate. 

He  wins  a  prize  beyond  all  others, — or  so  he  thinks.  Therein 
he  [firmly]  stands,  ur  moved  by  any  suffering,  however 
grievous  it  may  be. 
labdhvd,  ‘wins*:  var.  drs^va,  ‘s&js*. 

‘Or  so  he  thinks* :  surely  this  is  significant.  For  the  monist  who  identifies 
the  human  self  completely  with  the  ground  of  the  imiverse  because  (in 
his  opinion)  the  One  alone  IS  and  all  diversity  is  imaginary — ^for  such 
a  monist  the  experience  of  vuifractionable  oneness  can  only  mean  to 
experience  the  One  which  alon<j  IS.  Obviously  if  this  is  so,  one  will  have 
reached  ultimate  reality,  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  pass  beyond 
the  absolutely  Absolute.  This,  however,  is  not  the  view  of  the  Gita. 
Unity  of  Being  in  the  Gita  as  in  the  majority  of  the  Upanishads  is  a  unity 
in  diversity,  not  an  absolute  C^ne  that  absolutely  excludes  all  diversity 
and  multiplicity.  In  the  theophany  of  Chapter  XI  (verse  13)  Arjuna  sees 
this  with  the  divine  eye  Krishr  a  has  bestowed  on  him : 

Then  did  the  son  of  Pandu  see  the  whole  [wide]  universe  in  One  converged, 
there  in  the  body  of  the  God  of  g  jds,  yet  divided  out  in  multiplicity. 

Similarly  in  13.  30  after  the  vision  may  have  somewhat  faded  in  his 
memory,  Krishna  reminds  him  once  again  that  reality  is  one  (the  ‘same*) 
manifesting  itself  in  a  multitude  of  forms:  ‘When  once  a  man  can  see 
[all]  the  diversity  of  contingent  beings  as  abiding  in  One  [alone]  and  their 
radiation  out  of  It,  then  to  Bralunan  he  attains.*  What  is  meant  by  Brah¬ 
man  in  this  passage  we  shall  return  to  in  our  note  ad  loc. 
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6.  23-s] 

23.  tarn  vidyad  duhkha-samyoga-viyogam  yoga-samjnitam; 
sa  niscayena  yoktavyo  yogo  ^nirvinna-cetasa. 

This  he  should  know  is  what  is  meant  by  ‘spiritual  exercise^ — 
the  unlinking  of  the  link  with  sufFering-and-pain.  This  is  the 

fact  of  integration  I  must  be  brought  about  with  [firm] 
[spiritual  exercise  j  ^ 

resolve  and  mind  all  undismayed. 

‘The  unlinking  of  the  link  with  suffering-and-pain* :  this  new  definition 
of  yoga  is  purely  Buddhistic.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  timeless  and 
deathless,  that  is,  Nirvana,  all  phenomenal  existence  has  the  three  marks 
of  transience,  suffering,  and  insubstantiality  (i.e,  it  has  no  ‘self*).  The 
realm  of  becoming  is  the  realm  of  Mara  (the  Devil  who  is  at  the  same 
time  Death)  (S.  iv.  128)  and  the  senses  themselves  are  Mara  (ibid.  39, 92) 
but  it  is  the  contact,  the  linking  of  sense  to  object  of  sense  that  is  really 
the  cause  of  bondage  (ibid.  162-3).  Once  the  senses  are  withdrawn  from 
their  objects  and  the  contemplative  intellect  is  set  free  (ceto-vimutti),  that 
is  Nirvana  (S.  ii.  172;  iii.  45 ;  iv.  9,  etc.).  In  our  present  passage  dufikha  is 
surely  used  in  the  technical  Buddhist  sense :  it  is  a  synonym  for  ‘transient* 
{anicca).  This  vision  of  the  self,  equated  with  Nirvana  is,  the  Gita 
implies,  the  highest  joy  that  a  Buddhist  can  imagine;  for  the  Buddhists 
themselves,  though  it  is  still  maintained  by  many  that  they  acknowledged 
nothing  equivalent  to  the  Hindu  ‘self*,  continually  speak  of  ‘self*  as  an 
‘island*  or  ‘refuge*,  and  so  on  (Sn.  514:  D.  ii.  100;  iii.  58,  etc.)  just  as  they 
speak  of  the  Buddhist  dhamma  in  the  same  terms  (ibid.).  The  Gita, 
however,  goes  on  to  describe  stages  in  liberated  existence  beyond  this. 

[alnirvinna-cetasdf  ‘with  mind  all  undismayed*:  var.  nirvtnna-cetasd, 
‘with  mind  dismayed*,  i.e.  at  all  that  is  transient.  In  a  Buddhist  context 
this  makes  excellent  sense,  ‘dismay*  or  ‘disgust*  at  the  phenomenal  world 
being  a  corollary  of  Nirvana. 

24.  sarhkalpa-prabhavdn  kdmdths  tyaktvd  sarvdn  asesatah^ 
manas^aiv^endriya-gramath  viniyatnya  samantatah. 

Let  him  renounce  all  desires  whose  origin  lies  in  the  will, — 
all  of  them  without  remainder;  let  him  restrain  in  every  way 
by  mind  alone  the  senses’  busy  throng. 

samkalpa^y  ‘will* :  for  the  different  meanings  of  samkalpa  see  6.  2  n. 

25.  sanath  sanair  uparamed,  huddhya  dhrti-grhUaydy 
atma-sarhstharh  manah  krtvdy  na  Mrhcid  api  cintayeL 

By  soul  held  fast  in  steadfastness  he  must  make  the  mind  [too] 
subsist  in  the  self;  then  little  by  little  will  he  come  to  rest;  he 
must  think  of  nothing  at  all. 
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buddhya  dhrti’’grhttaydj  *by  soul  held  fast  in  steadfastness*:  I  prefer  to 
take  this  with  the  following  dima-samstham  tnanah  krlvd,  ‘making  the 
mind  subsist  in  self’  thereby  givi  ng  the  full  instrumental  sense  to  buddhyd, 
E.  takes  it  to  mean  ‘little  by  littlj  let  him  come  to  rest  thru  the  conscious¬ 
ness,  held  with  firmness ;  keepii  ig  the  thought-organ  fixed  in  the  self,  he 
should  think  of  nothing  at  all’  If,  however,  we  take  buddhyd  etc.  with 
what  follows  we  get  a  much  more  satisfactory  sense,  for  these  two 
stanzas  will  now  describe  the  -jxact  process  of  integration.  Mind  must 
control  sense,  and  the  soul  mus  t  in  its  turn  absorb  mind — ^and  the  senses 
with  it — into  the  self.  This  is  precisely  what  the  simile  of  the  tortoise 
illustrated  in  2.  58 :  the  faculties  of  sense  and  the  mind  are  all  withdrawn 
into  the  self  by  the  *yoga  of  buddhi\  the  process  of  integration  of  the  whole 
personality  which  the  soul  initij  tes  and  controls.  This  in  no  way  conflicts 
with  the  new  definition  oi yoga  i  s  ‘the  unlinking  of  the  link  with  suffering- 
and-pain’,  for  what  is  happenin  a;  is  the  absorption  of  the  total  personality 
into  its  immortal  and  timeless  centre — the  self.  It  is,  if  you  like,  the 
‘sacrifice*  of  the  human  personality  as  it  exists  and  had  developed  in 
time  to  the  individual  self  which,  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  is  the 
‘mouth  of  Brahman*  alluded  to  in  4.  32. 

26.  yato  yato  nUcarati  manai  cancalam  asthiraniy 
tatas  tato  niyamy^aitad  dtmany  eva  vasarh  nayeU 

Wherever  the  fickle  mind  unsteady  roves  around,  from  thence 
[the  soul]  will  bring  it  back  and  subject  it  to  the  self. 
vaianiy  ‘subjection*:  var.  iamam,  ‘peace*. 

27.  praidnta-manasath  hy  eti  am  yoginarh  sukham  uttamam 
upaiti  sdnta-rajasam  brahma-bhutam  akalmasam. 

For  upon  this  athlete  cf  the  spirit  whose  mind  is  stilled  the 
highest  joy  descends:  [all]  passion  laid  to  rest,  free  from  [all] 
stain,  Brahman  he  becomes. 

‘Highest  joy*:  cf.  5.  21,  ‘in  [hinjself  he  finds  his  joy,  [his]  self  in  Brahman 
integrated  by  spiritual  exercise,  he  finds  unfailing  joy*.  Cf.  also  6.  21 
and  the  following  stanza. 

upaiti,  ‘descends*:  lit.  ‘approaches*.  Var.  abhyeti:  cf.  5.  26  abhito  .  .  . 
variate,  ‘fares  around*. 

brahma-bhutam,  ‘Brahman  he  becomes*:  cf.  5.  24  n.  where  we  pointed 
out  that  the  term  brahma-bhuia  is  in  all  probability  of  Buddhist  origin : 
it  means  the  final  transcendenc  e  of  phenomenal  existence,  the  cutting  off 
of  all  contacts  with  the  phenor  lenal  world.  Here  everything  is  the  ‘same’ 
and  there  seems  no  possibility  af  differentiation,  for  differentiation  comes 
from  material  Nature,  not  fror  1  spirit. 

28.  yunjann  evarh  $adS tmdnam  yogi  vigata-kahnasah 
sukhena  brahma-sathspa  ^sam  atyantam  stikham  amute. 
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[And]  thus  [all]  flaws  transcending,  the  athlete  of  the  spirit, 
constant  in  integrating  [him]self,  with  ease  attains  unbounded 
joy,  Brahman’s  [saving]  touch. 

‘Constant  in  integrating  self’:  the  leitmotiv  of  this  whole  chapter  (cf. 
6.  10,  12,  ts,  19). 

yogi  vigata^kalmasafif  ‘the  Yogin,  [all]  flaws  transcending*:  var.  yogi 
niyata-mdnasafi,  ‘the  Yogin  with  mind  controlled’ :  mad-bhaktau  rCanya^ 
mdnasahiy  ‘[a  man]  with  mind  [devoted]  to  nothing  except  love-and- 
devotion  to  Me*. 


^sanisparianiy  ‘touch,  contact* :  var.  -sarhyoganiy  ‘union*. 
sukham  ahtutCy  ‘attains  joy* :  var.  adkigacchati:  ‘draws  near  to*. 

How  is  it,  one  may  ask,  that  the  fully  integrated  self  which  has  already 
‘become  Brahman*  can  also  attain  to  ‘Brahman’s  [saving]  touch*,  or, 
according  to  the  variant,  to  ‘union  with  Brahman*  ?  The  answer  would 
seem  to  be  that  this  process  of  integration  which  presses  and  concentrates 
all  that  can  be  ‘saved*  in  the  human  personality  into  its  timeless  centre, 
the  self,  described  in  the  Upanishads  as  ‘more  minute  than  the  minute* 
(KaU.  2.  20:  SU.  3.  20:  MaiU.  6.  20:  MuU.  2.  2.  2:  cf.  below  8.  9), 
causes  this  same  personality,  now  liberated  and  free  from  all  the  bonds 
of  earthly  life,  to  take  part  in,  to  make  ‘contact*  with  everything  else  that 
shares  this  quite  different  mode  of  being:  this  is  ‘Brahman’s  [saving] 
touch*  which  brings  unbounded,  infinite  joy.  It  is  a  ‘touch*  of  which  the 
Buddhists  know  nothing,  yet  the  most  real  of  all  the  ‘unions  of  opposites* 
— ^that  of  the  point  without  magnitude  which  is  the  human  self  and  of  the 
utterly  unmeasured  and  unmeasurable,  the  inconceivably  great — the  two 
immensities  of  which  Pascal  spoke  and  over  against  which  finite  man 
seemed  to  make  no  sense.  By  the  maximum  concentration  of  all  that  is 
within  us  into  the  infinitely  small — the  timeless  self  which  is  ‘but  a  part 
of  a  hundredth  part  of  the  tip  of  a  hair  divided  a  hundred  times*  one  finds 
that  this  ‘nothing*  is  nevertheless  ‘conformed  to  infinity*  (SU.  5.  9).  It 
might  almost  be  said  that  when  this  grinding  process  of  integration,  this 
total  introversion,  reaches  its  goal,  there  is  an  explosion  and  the  self 
bursts  asunder  and  finds  itself  utterly  free  through  Brahman’s  saving 
touch.  The  interconnexion  and  interpenetration  of  all  things  that  is  now 
revealed  was  not  at  all  what  the  classical  Saihkhya  had  conceived  of:  it 
had,  however,  been  beautifully  adumbrated  in  the  passage  of  the  Chan- 
dogya  Upanishad  we  quoted  at  5,  7  and  in  the  even  better-known  passage 
from  the  same  Upanishad,  3.  14: 

This  whole  universe  is  Brahman.  .  .  ,  He  who  consists  of  mind,  whose  body 
is  the  breath  of  life,  whose  form  is  light,  whose  idea  is  the  real,  whose  self  is 
space,  through  whom  are  all  works,  all  desires,  all  scents,  all  tastes,  who  en¬ 
compasses  all  this  universe,  who  does  not  speak  and  has  no  care — ^he  is  my  Self 
within  the  heart,  smaller  than  a  grain  of  rice  or  a  barley-corn,  or  a  mustard-seed, 
or  a  grain  of  millet,  or  the  kernel  of  a  grain  of  millet;  this  is  my  Self  within 
my  heart,  greater  than  the  earth,  greater  than  the  atmosphere,  greater  than  the 
sky,  greater  than  all  these  worlds. 
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All  works,  all  desires,  all  scents, 
universe,  does  not  spe^  and  has 
Brahman.  When  I  depart  from  heiji' 
will  never  doubt. 


29. 


sarva-bhuta-stham  atmdiu 
tksate  yoga-yukfdtmd  sa 


With  self  integrated  by 


[now]  he  sees  the  self  in 
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all  tastes  belong  to  it:  it  encompasses  all  this 
care.  This  my  Self  within  the  heart  is  that 
ce  I  shall  merge  into  it.  He  who  believes  this 


In  the  following  verse  the  cjta  describes  how  its  ‘athlete  of  the  spirit* 
sees  and  knows  that  this  is  so. 


afh  sarva-bhutdni  c^dtmani 
)rvatra  sama-darsanah, 

( spiritual  exercise 
I  the  unlinking  of  the  link  with  the 
transient 

all  beings  standing,  all  beings  in  the 


self:  the  same  in  everytliing  he  sees. 

‘He  sees  the  self  in  all  beings  standing,  all  beings  in  the  self* :  Are  we 
still  talking  of  the  individual  solf-in-itself  or  of  the  supreme  Self  who  is 
God,  the  ‘highest  Person  in  thh  body*  of  whom  the  Gita  is  later  to  speak  ? 
(13.  22).  Or  is  no  difference  now  made  between  the  two?  If  we  are  to 
grant  even  a  minimum  of  consistency  to  the  Gita,  it  would  seem  that  we 
cannot  separate  the  ‘self*  whici  has  been  integrated  with  so  much  self- 
sacrifice  from  the  omnipresent  self  mentioned  in  this  passage.  How,  then, 
are  we  to  interpret  it  ?  The  sta  jes  enumerated  in  this  chapter  have  been 
as  follows: 

(i)  ‘When  thought  by  spiritual  exercise  is  checked  and  comes  to  rest, 
and  when  of  [onejself  one  sees  the  self  in  self  and  finds  content  therein, 
that  is  the  utmost  joy  which  transcends  [all  things  of]  sense  and  which 
soul  [alone]  can  grasp.  When  he  knows  this  and  [knowing  it]  stands  still, 
moving  not  an  inch  from  the  reality  [he  sees],  he  wins  a  pri2e  beyond 
all  others — or  so  he  thinks.  Therein  he  [firmly]  stands*  (6.  20-22).  This 
is  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of  Braliman*,  the  ‘Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too* 
(2.  72) — a  state  of  complete  i  iteriority  and  introversion,  in  which  ‘his 

,  his  light  within*  (5.  24)  and  in  which  he 
the  Buddhist  Nirvana,  and  the  ‘highest 
Brahman*  of  the  Upanishads  is  identified  with  it.  It  is  the  ambiancef  the 
proper  atmosphere,  in  which  I  berated  beings  naturally  dwell.  In  itself  it 

eternal  and  beyond  time,  and  since  this 
unlinking  of  the  link  with  suffering-and- 


joy  [is]  within,  his  bliss  withinj, 
‘becomes  Brahman*.  This  is 


is  static  and  still  because  it  i^ 
is  so  it  necessarily  means  the 


pain*,  because  ‘suffering  and  phin*,  according  to  the  Buddhists,  is  identi¬ 


fied  with  the  stuff  of  the  pheij* 
void  of  substance,  is  therefore 
(ii)  Secondly,  the  athlete  of 


fiomenal  world  which,  being  transient  and 
painful. 

he  spirit  ‘constant  in  integrating  [him]self, 
with  ease  attains  unbounded  j  oy,  Brahman’s  [saving]  touch*  (6.  28);  or 
again  the  very  same  person,  ‘constant  in  integrating  [him]self  (the  very 
same  words  are  used)  . . .  will  approach  that  peace  which  has  Nirvana  as 
its  end  and  which  subsists  in  IV  le’  (6.  15).  In  both  these  passages  there  is  a 
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new  element :  the  man  who  is  fully  integrated  and  made  one  becomes  aware 
of  something  that  is  other  than  himself— in  the  one  case  the  ‘touch*  or 
‘contact*  with  Brahman,  in  the  other  a  Person  who  stands  behind  and 
supports  the  timeless  peace  of  Nirvana. 

(iii)  This  ‘touch*  dissolves  the  total  personality  now  ‘oned*  in  the 
‘more  minute  than  the  minute*  and  liberates  it  in  the  ‘greater  than  the 
great*.  This  approach  to  Brahman  (5.  6)  as  an  external  reality  which  is 
at  the  same  time  an  entry  into  contact  with  it,  is  ‘easy’  so  long  as  one  is 
already  integrated  (5.  6:  6.  28),  and  the  result  is  that  one  ‘sees*  [one]self, 
because  Brahman  is  essentially  the  ‘same*  eternal  Being  manifest  in  all 
things  (5.  19),  as  having  ‘become  the  [very]  self  of  every  being*  (5.  7).  To 
make  contact  with  Brahman  means  to  resume  contact  with  everjrthing: 
detachment  from  outside  contacts  {spar id)  (5.  21)  has  been  replaced  by 
contact  {saThsparid)  with  the  omnipresent  Brahman  and  through  Brahman 
with  all  things — but  in  a  new  dimension  and  a  new  light.  Hence  the 
athlete  of  the  spirit  ‘sees  the  self  in  all  beings  standing,  all  beings  in  the 
self:  the  same  [Brahman]  in  everything  he  sees*.  By  detaching  himself 
from  all  things  he  becomes  Brahman,  he  sees  ‘self  in  self*,  he  sees  himself 
solely  and  simply  as  immortal,  eternal,  static,  beyond  time,  One:  but 
‘contact’  with  Brahman  as  other  than  himself  transforms  the  vision  from 
one  of  completely  static  en-stasy  into  one  of  all-comprehending  ec-stasy : 
the  cosmos  flows  into  him,  and  he  flows  into  the  cosmos:  the  unity 
remains,  but  there  is  boundless  diversity  too. 

This  passage  seems  to  be  based  on  lid  Up,  6-7  which  we  shall  have  to 
refer  to  again  in  our  note  on  6.  31.  This  is  what  it  says : 


Those  who  see  all  beings  in  the  self, 
And  the  self  in  all  beings 
Will  never  shrink  from  it. 


When  once  one  understands  that  in  oneself 
The  self*s  become  all  beings, 

When  once  one’s  seen  the  unity, 

What  room  is  there  for  sorrow  ?  What  room  for  perplexity  ? 

Of  interest  in  this  context  is  MBh.  3.  202.  13-14: 

Whoso  possesses  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  knowledge  sees  self  as 
extended  throughout  the  world  and  the  world  [as  abiding]  in  the  self:  if  attached, 
he  sees  all  contingent  beings  [as  objects] ;  but  the  man  who  has  become  Brahman, 
though  he  never  stops  seeing  all  contingent  beings  in  all  their  [manifold]  con¬ 
ditions,  suffers  nothing  untoward  through  this  contact  [with  them]. 

In  other  words  the  man  who  has  this  ‘pan-en-henic*  vision  of  all  things 
in  One  and  One  in  all,  can  nevertheless  lead  a  perfectly  normal  life, 
untroubled  and  free. 


sania-darianah,  ‘the  same  ...  he  sees’:  that  is,  Brahman  (5,  19).  R.,  ‘he 
sees  the  same  in  selves  everywhere  which,  separated  though  they  be 
thanks  to  material  Nature,  nevertheless  have  only  one  form — the  form  of 
wisdom*.  S.  prefers  not  to  comment. 
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30.  yo  math  pasyati  sarvatra  sarvarh  ca  mayipasyati^ 
tasy'aharh  napramiyami^  sa  ca  me  na  pranasyati 

Who  sees  Me  everywhere,  who  sees  the  All  in  Me,  for  him 
I  am  not  lost,  nor  is  he  lost  to  Me. 

The  first  hemistich  would  seen  i  to  mean  that  Krishna  and  the  integrated 
self  who  has  ‘become  Brahma  are  identical,  but  this  is  flatly  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  second  line,  foi  if  they  were  identical,  then  how  could 
Krishna  go  on  to  say,  ‘For  him  I  am  not  lost,  nor  is  he  lost  to  Me’? 
Clearly,  in  this  passage  at  leasts  ‘to  become  the  [very]  self  of  every  being* 
(5.  7)  does  not  mean  the  loss  of  a  personal  relationship  with  God,  and 
therefore  probably  with  other  liberated  beings  as  well.  This  is  in  line 
with  at  least  one  type  of  Upaiishadic  thought  typified  in  the  dialogue 
between  Indra  and  Prajapati  in  ChU.  8.  The  relevant  passage  is  8. 12, 1-3 : 

Bountiful  One !  For  sure  this  b  )dy  is  mortal,  held  in  the  grip  of  death.  Yet  it 
is  the  dwelling-place  of  the  imiroital,  incorporeal  self.  [And  this  self,]  while 
still  in  the  body,  is  held  in  the  grip  of  pleasure  and  pain;  and  so  long  as  it 
remains  in  the  body  there  is  no  :  neans  of  ridding  it  of  pleasure  and  pain.  But 
once  it  is  freed  from  the  body,  pleasure  and  pain  cannot  [so  much  as]  touch  it. 

The  wind  has  no  body.  Clouds,  thunder,  and  lightning — ^these  too  have  no 
body.  So,  just  as  these  arise  from  [the  broad  expanse  of]  space  up  there  and 
plunge  into  the  highest  light,  rev  baling  themselves  each  in  its  own  form,  so  too 
does  this  deep  serenity  arise  out  <  >f  this  body  and  plunge  into  the  highest  light, 
revealing  itself  in  its  own  form,  i  >uch  a  one  is  a  superman  (uttara  puru$a) ;  and 
there  he  roves  around,  laughing,  playing,  taking  his  pleasure  with  women, 
chariots,  or  friends  and  rememlering  no  more  that  excrescence  [which  was] 
his  body. 

So  too  in  the  Gita  even  in  the  state  of  liberation  which  transcends 
matter  and  all  that  depends  on  it,  persons  continue  to  exist  and  the 
relationship  between  them  is  i  lOt  lost.  The  importance  of  this  stanza  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  But  V  ere  again  this  is  no  clear-cut  case  of  either 
absorption  into  the  Absolute  and  a  consequent  identification  of  the 
individual  self  with  the  cosmi :  Self  or  a  continuing  relationship  even  in 
the  state  of  liberation  of  the  self  and  the  Person  who  has  already  declared 
Himself  to  be  the  ground  in  vhich  Nirvana  itself  subsists  (6.  15).  Both 
are  in  a  sense  true,  but  at  this  stage  it  is  the  self’s  existence  as  Brahman 
and  its  consciousness  of  having  ‘become  the  [very]  self  of  every  contingent 
being’  through  Brahman,  that  is  felt  to  be  the  overriding  reality.  That  this 
should  be  true  of  Krishna  too  not  only  as  God  but  also  as  a  ‘self’  is,  then, 
not  at  all  difficult  to  understa  id.  What,  however,  given  these  premisses, 
is  difficult  to  understand  is  tliat  in  this  mode  of  existence  in  which  all 
personal  distinctions  seem  to  i  nelt  away  and  in  which  therefore  there  can 
be  no  relationship  of  one  pel  son  to  another,  God  yet  remains  distinct. 
Hence  Krishna’s  categorical  assurance:  ‘For  him  I  am  not  lost,  nor  is  he 
lost  to  Me.’ 

This,  as  S.  himself  points  out,  means  that  neither  God  ‘disappears* 
from  the  sight  of  the  integrated  self  nor  does  the  integrated  self  disappear 
from  the  sight  of  God  ‘because  He  and  I  are  one  Self  and  one’s  self  is 
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always  dear  to  [one] self*.  But  if  that  is  so,  how  can  one  speak  of  ‘vision* 
which  implies  duality  ?  R.  comments :  ‘He  sees  that  all  self-stuff  as  it  is 
in  itself  {svarupena)  and  after  it  has  shaken  off  good  and  evil,  is  the  same 
in  Me*,  that  is,  ‘untrammelled  wisdom*  (on  6.  31),  This  seems  to  me  to 
miss  the  point:  ‘all  beings*  are  not  obliterated  in  God,  nor  is  God 
obliterated  in  ‘the  All*,  hence  neither  is  ‘lost*  or  ‘destroyed*.  This  is 
what  the  Gita  says,  and  it  is  the  great  divide  between  the  ‘pantheistic* 
and  ‘theistic*  portions  of  the  poem. 

Liberation  is  no  longer  the  ‘isolation*  of  the  classical  Sarhkhya-Yoga: 
rather  it  is  the  end  of  what  Christian  mystics  call  the  via  purgativa,  the 
way  of  the  vihiddh*dttnd,  the  ‘purified  self*  (5.  7 :  cf.  5.  11:6.  12).  It  is  the 
beginning  of  the  personal  encounter  of  the  integrated  and  liberated  self 
with  God. 


31.  sarva’-bhuta-sthitam  yo  math  bhajaty  ekatvam  dsthitah 
sarvathd  vartamdno  ^pi  sa  yogi  mayi  variate, 

'participates  in 

Who  standing  firm  on  unity  communes-in-love  with  Me 

^belongs  to 

as  abiding  in  all  beings,  in  whatever  state  he  be,  that 

{integrated  man  1  ,  . ,  .  /r 

athlete  of  the  spirit 


‘Standing  firm  on  unity*:  the  ‘imity*  or  ‘oneness*  Krishna  is  referring  to 
must  surely  be  both  the  oneness  of  all  beings  in  the  self  and  of  all  beings 
in  Himself,  that  is,  in  God,  Because  the  point  of  reference  of  any  ex¬ 
perience  must  be  oneself,  this  integral  vision  of  reality  must  first  be  seen 
with  reference  to  oneself,  only  in  the  second  place  with  reference  to  God 
(cf.  4.  35).  Knowledge  of  the  true  self-in-itself  precedes  knowledge  of 
God:  as  the  Muslim  tradition  puts  it:  ‘Who  knows  himself,  knows  his 
Lord.*  This  self,  however,  is  now  seen  not  merely  as  the  ‘fixed,  still  state 
of  Brahman*  (2.  7^)  which  precludes  all  relationship  and  all  interpenetra¬ 
tion,  but  as  inextricably  mingled  with  all  things.  Brahman — ^what 
Ramanuja  calls  ‘self-stuff* — ^is  not  only  at  rest  but  also  perpetually  in 
movement,  not  only  static  but  also  dynamic.  As  the  lid  Upanishad 
(4,  5)  puts  it: 


Unmoving — One — swifter  than  thought — 

The  gods  could  not  seize  hold  of  it  as  it  sped  before  [them] : 
Standing,  it  overtakes  [all]  others  as  they  run; 

In  it  the  wind  incites  activity. 

It  moves.  It  moves  not. 

It  is  far,  yet  it  is  near: 

It  is  within  this  whole  universe, 

And  yet  it  is  without  it. 


And  then  switching  from  the  unnamed  neuter  to  the  masculine  (uni¬ 
versal)  Self  which  is  here  conterminous  with  it,  the  Upanishad  goes  on 
to  say: 
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Those  who  see  ail  beings  in  the  Self, 

And  the  Self  in  dl  beings 
Will  never  shrih  c  from  It. 

When  once  one  inderstands  that  in  oneself 
The  Self’s  becoi  le  all  beings, 

When  once  one’;  seen  the  unity, 

What  room  is  th€  re  for  sorrow  ?  What  room  for  perplexity  ? 

The  first  of  these  two  stanzas  is  quite  clearly  responsible  for  BhG.  6.  29 ; 
equally  the  second  is  responsible  for  5.  7c  (‘his  self  become  the  [very] 
self  of  every  contingent  being’)  and  for  the  ‘standing  firm  on  unity*  of 
the  present  passage.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Ud  corresponding  to  the 
switch  from  self  to  God  that  w  e  have  here  in  the  Gita  ? 

The  Ud  opens  with  the  word  s :  ‘This  whole  universe  must  be  pervaded 
by  a  Lord.*  This  is  the  first  and  last  time  that  this  Lord  is  actually 
named.  But  immediately  aftei  the  description  of  the  omnipresent  self, 
we  come  upon  the  following  w  ords  (§  8) : 

He,  the  wise  Sage,  all-conquering,  self-existent, 

Encompassed  that  vhich  is  resplendent. 

Incorporeal,  ir  vulnerable, 

Devoid  of  sinews,  ]  )ure,  unpierced  by  evil : 

[All]  things  He  ore  ered  each  according  to  its  nature 
For  years  unei  iding. 

This  is  quite  clearly  what  the  text  must  mean  grammatically  though 
Hume,  Rk.,  and  even  Deusser  quite  arbitrarily  confuse  masculine  forms 
with  neuters,  nominatives  w  th  accusatives.  Grammatically,  however, 
the  text  says  that  the  ‘wise  Sag  5* — clearly  the  ‘Lord*  of  the  opening  stanza 
— ‘encompassed  that  which  h  resplendent,  incorporeal,  invulnerable*, 
etc.;  and  in  addition  He  ‘ordered  all  things  each  according  to  its  nature*. 
This  can  only  mean  that  the  I  ;ord  transcends  both  what  moves  and  what 
does  not  move — that  is,  Brahman-Self  in  both  its  eternal  and  its  temporal 
aspects — and  that  He  puts  all  things  in  order  and  sustains  them.  This  is 
exactly  what  the  Gita  will  tell  us  later;  and  it  is  surely  with  this  verse  of 
the  lid  in  mind  that  the  Gita  now  says : 

participates  in  \ 

Who  standing  firm  on  unity  communes-in-love  with  /  Me  as  abiding  in  all 

belongs  to  * 

beings,  in  whatever  state  he  be,  that  ( |  abides  in  Me. 

I  athlete  of  the  spirit  j 

‘In  whatever  state  he  be*:  the  same  words  occur  in  13.  23.  They 
probably  do  not  mean  ‘whatever  his  station  in  life*,  but  rather  whether 
he  has  realized  himself  as  pu  'e  spirit,  as  a  self-in-itself,  or  whether  he  is 
still  immersed  in  material  Mature.  This  seems  more  natural  in  the 
context.  Moreover,  this  seen^  to  accord  with  verses  9  and  lo  of  the  lid 
on  which  the  Gita  here  seem  i  to  depend : 

Blind  darknes ;  enter  they 
Who  revere  tl  e  uncompounded: 

Into  darkness  blinder  yet 

[Go  they]  who  delight  in  the  compounded. 
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Other,  they  say,  than  what  becomes, 

Other,  they  say,  than  what  does  not  become: 

So  from  wise  men  have  we  heard 
Who  instructed  us  therein. 

The  import  of  this  seems  to  be  that  while  it  would  be  obviously  wrong 
to  revere  the  unitary  principle  of  the  universe  (Brahman-Self)  as  the 
‘compounded*,  that  is,  as  what  the  Sariikhya-Yoga  was  later  to  call 
‘material  Nature*,  it  would  be  only  slightly  less  erroneous  to  revere  it  as 
the  ‘uncompounded* — as  the  Buddhist  Nirvana,  the  Sarhkhya  purusa  or 
‘spirit*,  or  what  Ramanuja  would  call  ‘self-stuff* ;  for  not  only  is  Brahman 
one,  uniting  within  itself  what  moves  with  what  does  not  move,  but  there 
is  also  a  higher  principle  different  from  Brahman  in  both  its  aspects 
which  ‘encompasses’  them  and  ‘orders  all  things  each  according  to  its 
nature*.  Hence  Krishna  says  in  our  present  passage  that  the  athlete  of 
the  spirit  who  has  had  the  integral  vision  of  reality  must  first  ‘stand  firm 
on  the  unity*  of  his  own  integrated  self  now  seen  as  diffused  throughout 
the  imiverse,  and  then  he  should  approach  the  ‘Other* — ^Himself — in 
fellowship,  communion,  and  love.  What  the  exact  nuance  of  the  word 
bhaj-  is  here  it  is  too  early  to  say  (see  above  4.  3  n.). 

mayi  vartate,  ‘abides  in  Me* :  one  MS.  has  na  nivartate,  ‘does  not  return 
[to  earth]*,  presumably  by  analogy  with  13.  23  sa  bhuyo  *bhijdyate,  ‘he 
is  not  bom  again*. 

32.  dtnC aupamyena  sarvatra  samath  pcLsyati  yo  Wjuna 
sukhaih  vd  yadi  vd  duhkhath  sa  yo^  paramo  mataK 

By  analogy  with  self  who  sees  the  same  [Brahman]  every¬ 
where,  be  it  as  pleasure  or  as  pain,  he  is  the  highest  athlete  of 
the  spirit,  or  so  men  think. 

‘Be  it  as  pleasure  or  as  pain’ :  the  integrated  man  is  ‘rapt  in  enstasy — in 
cold  as  in  heat,  in  pleasure  as  in  pain*  (6.  7).  He  is  unaffected  by  them 
because  they  are  epiphenomena  on  the  same  one  eternal  ‘self-stuff*. 
Brahman.  This  was  the  very  first  lesson  Krishna  taught  Aijuna,  the 
wisdom  He  called  buddhi — the  wisdom  that  is  native  to  a  rightly  orientated 
soul,  the  one  virtue  that  truly  reflects  Brahman:  ‘Hold  pleasure  and  pain, 
profit  and  loss,  victory  and  defeat  to  be  the  same:  then  brace  yourself 
for  the  fight.  So  will  you  bring  no  evil  on  yourself*  (2.  38).  This ‘sameness* 
the  integrated  man  no  longer  receives  on  trust  from  authority,  but  sees 
to  be  true  with  his  own  spiritual  eyes.  Both  S.  and  R.  give  this  a  humani¬ 
tarian  twist  (oddly  perhaps  in  the  case  of  S.  who  never  tires  of  telling  us 
that  both  good  and  evil  actions,  both  righteousness  and  unrighteousness, 
bind),  and  say  that  by  analogy  with  oneself  one  sees  that  what  is  pleasant 
or  painful  to  oneself  must  also  be  pleasant  or  painful  to  others,  and  that 
one  should  therefore  refrain  from  harming  them.  This  scarcely  seems  to 
fit  in  with  the  doctrine  that  Krishna  had  preached  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning,  namely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  hurt  the  embodied  self  since  it 
is  of  its  very  nature  inviolate  (2.  12-30). 
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Arjuna's  Inadequacy 

Atjuna  uvdca: 

33-  yo  ^ yam  yogas  tvayd  proi  itah  sdmyena^  Madhusudana, 
etasy*dharh  na  posy  ami  cancalatvdt  sthitirh  sthirdm. 

Arjuna  said: 

So  fickle  [is  my  mind]  that  I  cannot  descry  this  still,  firm- 
stablished  state  of  this  spiritual  exercise  which  You  have 
preached  as  ‘being  the  j;ame  [in  everything]’. 

sthiram^  ‘firm-stablished’ :  van  pardm,  ‘highest*.  ‘Sameness*  and  the  ‘still, 
firm-stablished  state*  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of 
Brahman*  of  2.  72  and  the  ‘Bnihman  that  is  Nirvana  too*  (ibid.  5.  24,  25, 
26:  cf.  6.  15).  ‘Sameness*,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  also  a  definition 
of  Yoga  (2.  48). 

34.  cancalarh  hi  manahy  Kr  nay  pramdthiy  balavad  drdham: 
tasy^dham  nigraha?h  manye  vdyor  iva  suduskaram. 

For  fickle  is  the  mind,  impetuous,  exceeding  strong:  how 
difficult  to  curb  it !  As  difficult  as  to  curb  the  wind,  I  would  say. 

pramdthiy  ‘impetuous’:  in  2.  (>o  it  is  the  senses  that  are pramatkifiy  ‘im¬ 
petuous*,  but  the  mind  of  itself  will  follow  the  senses  unless  it  is  itself 
controlled  by  biiddhiy  the  ‘soul*.  The  relationship  between  all  these  is 
beautifully  illustrated  in  the  well-known  simile  of  the  chariot  in  KaU. 
3-  3-4: 

The  self  is  the  owner  of  the  chariot, 

The  chariot  i  i  the  body, 

Soul  is  the  [b  ody*s]  charioteer. 

Mind  the  reii  is  [that  curb  it]. 

Senses,  they  jay,  are  the  [chariot’s]  steeds. 

Their  objects  the  tract  before  them. 

Mind,  then,  will  be  swayed  by  whichever  is  stronger — the  charioteer 
or  the  horses,  the  soul  or  the  senses.  Unless  it  is  itself  controlled  it  is 
helpless. 

Sn-bhagavdn  uvdca: 

35.  asathsayarhy  mahd-bdhyy  mano  dumigraharh  calam; 
cibhydsena  tUy  Kauntey  ay  vairdgyena  ca  grhyate. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

Herein  there  is  no  do  ibt,  hard  is  the  mind  to  curb  and  fickle, 
but  by  untiring  effon:  and  by  transcending  passion  it  can  be 
held  in  check. 
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abhydsena,  ‘untiring  effort*:  defined  in  Yoga-sdtras  i.  13  as  ‘effort 
towards  stillness  {sthiti)*. 


36.  asamyafatmand  yogo  du^rdpa  iti  me  matih, 
vasydtmand  tu  yatatd  sakyo  ^vdptum  updyatah, 

( spiritual  exercise 

Hard  to  come  by  is  this 


I  by  one 


integrated  state 
(sameness-and-indifference  j 
whose  self  is  not  restrained;  this  [too]  I  think;  but  a  man  who 
strives,  his  self  controlled,  can  win  it  if  he  but  use  [the 
appropriate]  means. 


Justification  by  Faith 

Arjuna  uvdca: 

37.  ayatih  sraddhafopeto  yogdc  calita-mdnasah 

aprdpya  yoga-samsiddhim  kdm  gatithy  Krmay  gacchati  ? 


Arjuna  said: 

[Suppose]  a  man  of  faith  should  strive  in  vain,  his  restless 

[integration  'j 

spiritual  exercise  | :  he 

[sameness-and-indifference  ) 
[integration 

fails  to  win  the  perfect  prize  of 


mind  shying  away  from 


spiritual  exercise  > 

[sameness-and-indifference  J 
— ^what  path  does  he  tread  [then]  ? 
gatim,  ‘path’ :  lit.  ‘going’.  The  word  also  means  ‘goal’  or  ‘refuge’. 

Some  MSS.  add: 


Upsamdnah  satdm  mdrgam  pramudho  brahtnaruifi  pathi 
aneka-citto  vibhrdnto  mohasy*aiva  vaiam  gatah, 

[What]  of  the  man  who  tries  to  find  the  way  [that]  good  men  [tread],  but  is 
confused  on  Brahman’s  path,  his  thoughts  not  imified,  distracted,  a  prey  to 
error? 

Brahman  here  as  in  the  following  line  means  sathsdray  the  path  of 
phenomenal  existence:  cf.  the  ‘wheel  of  Brahman’  (SU.  i.  6:  6.  i). 


38,  kaccin  n^obhaya-vibkrastas  chintCdhhram  iva  nasyati 
apratisthoy  mahd-bdhoy  vimudho  brahmanah  pathi  ? 

Does  he,  both  objects  unachieved,  come  crashing  down  and 
perish  like  a  riven  cloud,  his  [firm]  foundation  gone,  bemused 
on  Brahman’s  path? 
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‘Both  objects’ :  S.,  ‘the  way  of  action  and  the  way  of  yoga\  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  surely  refer  to  the  renunciation  and  yoga  (‘practice’)  of  the  opening 
verses. 

vimu^ho  brahmanali  pathi,  ‘benrused  on  Brahman’s  path’:  var.  vindiarh 
vd" dhigacchatiy  ‘or  meet  with  de  itruction*. 

‘Brahman’s  path* :  S.,  ‘the  path  leading  to  the  possession  of  Brahman*. 
But  see  the  previous  note. 

39.  etan  me  sarhsayamy  Kr$m chettum  arhasy  asesatah; 
tvad~anyah  sathiayasydsya  chettd  na  hy  upapadyate, 

Krishna,  this  doubt  You  can  dispel  for  me  so  that  none  of  it 
remains,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  other  who  can  dispel  this 
doubt  [of  mine], 

Sri~bhagavdn  uvdca: 

40.  Pdrthay  n^aiv^eha  rCdmutra  vindias  tasya  vidyate: 
na  hi  kalydna-krt  kascid  durgatirhy  tatUy  gacchatu 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

Not  in  this  world  nor  in  the  next  is  such  a  man  destroyed-or- 
lost:  for  no  doer  of  fair  works  will  tread  an  evil  path,  my 
friend,  no,  none  whatever. 

41.  prdpya  punya-hrtdrhl  lokcin  imtvd  sdsvatih  samdh 
suctndm  srimatdm  gehe  yoga-bhrasto  'bhijdyate. 

The  worlds  of  doers  of  g  ood  works  he’ll  win  and  dwell  there 
countless  years :  and  then  will  he  be  born  again,  this  man  who 
failed  in  spiritual  exercise ,  in  the  house  of  holy  men  by  fortune 
blest. 

42.  athavd  yogindm  eva  hale  hhavati  dhlmatam; 
etad  dhi  durlabhatararh  lake  janma  yad  idrsam. 

Or  else  he  will  be  born  i  i  a  family  of  men  well-advanced-in- 
spiritual-exercise,  possessed  of  insight;  but  such  a  birth  as  this 
on  earth  is  yet  harder  to  obtain. 

dhtmataniy  ‘possessed  of  insight’ :  var.  nirmaley  ‘immaculate*  (loc.  agreeinR 
with  kuUy  ‘family*). 

43.  fair  a  tarn  buddhi^sathyogam  labhate  paurvadehikamy 
yatate  ca  tato  bhuyah  satf  siddhaUy  Kuru-nandana. 

There  is  he  united  with  tl:  e  soul  as  it  had  matured  in  his  former 
body;  and  once  again  he  strives  to  win  perfection’s  prize. 
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buddhi-samyogant,  ‘union  with  the  soul’:  probably  nothing  to  do  with  the 
buddhi~yoga,  ‘integration  of  the  soul’,  of  2,  39  fF.  Rather  it  means  the 
reassumption  by  the  transmigrating  self  of  the  psychosomatic  faculties 
it  had  acquired  in  its  former  body.  Cf.  BU.  4.  4.  2:  ‘As  [the  self]  departs, 
the  breath  of  life  follows  after  him ;  and  as  the  breath  of  life  departs,  all 
the  bodily  faculties  follow  after  it.  He  is  then  [re-] united  with  the  under¬ 
standing  and  follows  after  the  understanding.  His  wisdom  and  his  works 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  past  lay  hold  on  him.’ 


44.  purv^abhydsena  terCaiva  hriyate  hy  avaso  ^pi  sah; 
jijndsur  apt  yogasya  sabda-brahm'dtivartate. 

By  [the  force  of]  that  same  struggle  he  had  waged  in  former 
times  he  is  carried  away  though  helpless  [of  himself];  for  even 

he  who  only  wants  to  know  what 

[spiritual  exercise 
transcends  that  ‘Brahman*  which  is  [no  more  than]  wordy 
rites. 

‘That  “Brahman”  which  is  [no  more  than]  wordy  rites’:  S.,  ‘the  Veda 
which  is  concerned  with  the  performance  of  actions  and  their  fruits’. 
Krishna  has  already  castigated  the  Veda  in  2.  42-46,  52-53. 

45.  prayatnad  yatamdnas  tu  yogi  sammddha-kilbisah 
aneka-janma-samsiddhas  tato  ydti  pardm  gatim. 

But  cleansed  of  taint  [that]  athlete  of  the  spirit  strives  on  with 
utmost  zeal,  through  many,  many  births  [at  last]  perfected; 
and  then  the  highest  path  he  treads. 

‘The  highest  path  he  treads’;  see  6.  37  n.  This  phrase  is  constantly 
occurring,  and  alternative  translations  will  no  longer  be  noted.  Gatiy 
‘going,  way,  goal,  refuge’  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  ‘Way’  of  Jeihn  xiv.  6, 
‘I  am  the  way  and  the  truth  and  the  life’. 

46.  tapasvibhyo  ^ dhiko  yogi  jndnibhyo  ^pi  mato  ^dhikah 
karmibhyas  dadhiko  yogi:  tasmad  yogi  bhav'drjuna. 

Higher  than  the  [mere]  ascetic  is  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  held 
to  be,  yes,  higher  than  the  man  of  wisdom,  higher  than  the  man 
of  works:  be,  then,  a  spiritual  athlete,  Arjuna! 

‘Man  of  wisdom’:  described  in  4.  34-39. 

‘Man  of  works’:  described  in  3  passim.  Both  S.  and  R.  unnecessarily 
confine  ‘works’  to  sacrificial  works. 


47.  yogindm  api  sarvesdth  mad-gaterC dntardtmand 

sraddhdvdn  bhajate  yo  mdrhy  sa  me  yuktatamo  matah. 


820522 
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But  of  all  athletes  of  the  spirit  the  man  of  faith  who  loves-and- 
honours  Me,  his  inmosi:  self  absorbed  in  Me, — he  is  the  most 
fully  integrated:  this  dc  I  believe. 

bhajate,  ‘loves-and-honours* :  \  ar.  labhate^  ‘obtains^ 

‘Athletes  of  the  spirit* :  that  is,  yogim.  Throughout  this  chapter  yogin  has 
meant  specifically  the  ‘Integra  :ed  man*  who  finishes  up  by  obtaining  an 
‘integral*  vision  of  the  universe  and  of  himself.  By  yoga  we  have  been 
taught  to  understand  (i)  ‘sameness-and-indifference*,  or  ‘equanimity* 
(2.  48),  (ii)  ‘skill  in  [performing]  works*  (2.  50),  and  (iii)  the  ‘unlinking 
of  the  link  with  suffering-ani  i-pain*  (6.  23).  This  corresponds  almost 
exactly  with  the  Stoic  ideal  ir  Europe;  but  one  thing,  Krishna  says,  is 
lacking,  and  that  is  commitme:  it  to  a  God  who,  wholly  immanent  though 
He  is,  is  yet  other  than  yours  df.  This  was  already  announced  in  6.  31, 
but  in  the  context  it  seemed  almost  an  afterthought.  Here  we  are  told 
with  the  utmost  clarity  that  nD  integration  of  the  personality  around  its 
admittedly  eternal  and  divine  centre  can  be  complete  until  it  is  combined 
with  the  adoration  of  God  trmscendent.  In  Christian  terminology,  we 
whose  bodies  are  the  temples  c  f  the  Holy  Spirit  are  not  thereby  exempted 
from  adoration  of  the  Father. 

‘His  inmost  self  absorbed  in  Jde’ :  the  word  dtman,  ‘self’,  as  we  know,  is 
often  loosely  used  and,  in  con  :exts  where  it  appears  to  be  an  agent,  both 
§.  and  R.  usually  gloss  it  as  ‘mind*.  In  this  passage  this  is  clearly  not 
legitimate  since  Krishna  goes  out  of  his  way  to  say  Hnmost  self*,  and  this 
can  only  mean  the  individual  ‘timeless*  self  which  is  at  the  same  time 
Brahman.  Communion  with  God  in  love  {bhakti)y  then,  is  only  fully 
possible  to  the  self  who  is  alres  dy  ‘integrated*,  ‘liberated*,  and  ‘purified* — 
already  in  Nirvana,  From  tlis  point  on  we  leave  the  Buddhist  ideal 
behind,  or  rather,  having  absorbed  it,  we  are  invited  to  go  yet  further: 
we  are  asked  not  only  to  accept  the  infinite  in  silence  but  also,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  even  for  a  God  when  He  speaks  to  finite  minds,  to  chart  it. 


CHAPTER  VII 


According  to  Ramanuja  the  first  six  chapters  of  the  Gita  are 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  true  knowledge  of  the  individual  self 
as  being  immortal  and  of  the  ‘stuff’  of  Brahman,  while  the  next 
six  are  devoted  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  In  modern  terms,  then, 
the  subject-matter  of  the  first  six  chapters  would  be  psychology, 
that  of  the  second  six  theology.  This  is  only  very  roughly  true  as 
the  attentive  reader  will  have  noticed,  the  first  hdf  of  Chapter  IV, 
for  instance,  being  devoted  almost  entirely  to  Krishna  both  as 
incarnate  God  and  as  the  universal  agent.  Nevertheless  from  the 
present  chapter  until  the  tremendous  theophany  in  Chapter  XI 
we  shall  be  increasingly  concerned  with  Krishna  as  God,  less  with 
the  self’s  realization  of  itself  as  having  its  real  existence  outside 
space  and  time. 

Krishna  announces  in  the  opening  stanza  that  He  will  teach 
Arjuna  everything  about  Himself,  though  He  immediately  warns 
him  that  practically  no  one  comes  to  know  Him  as  He  really  is 
(1-3).  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  two  material  Natures  (4-7) 
(hitherto  we  had  only  heard  about  one  (4.  6:  cf.  3.  27,  29,  33))  and 
of  what  He  considers  to  be  most  essential  and  typical  among  his 
attributes  (8~ii).  He  is  the  source  of  the  constituents  of  Nature 
and  therefore  of  good  and  evil  (12-15). 

He  then  discusses  the  different  types  of  men  who  offer  Him 
loving  devotion  and  also  the  worshippers  of  other  gods  (16-23); 
and  in  the  final  section  He  speaks  of  his  own  incarnation  and  his 
ability  and  willingness  to  lead  men  out  of  this  world  of  time  into 
the  freedom  of  ‘liberation*.  This  chapter  is  commonly  called  the 
'Yoga  of  Wisdom  and  Experience’. 


The  Two  Natures  of  God 

iSrt-bhagavdn  uvdca: 

I.  mayy  dsakta’-mandh,  Pdrthay  yogath  yunjan  mad-dsrayah 
asamiayath  samagram  mdrh  yathd  jndsyasi  tac  chrnu. 
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The  Blessed  Lord  said : 


[?•  1-4 


Attach  your  mind  to  Ms:  engaging  [still]  in  spiritual  exercise 
put  your  trust  in  Me:  [t  lis  doing]  listen  how  you  may  come  to 
know  Me  in  my  entirety,  all  doubt  dispelled. 

‘Attach  your  mind  to  Me* :  this  is  utterly  new  and  apparently  at  variance 
with  the  whole  content  of  the  last  two  chapters.  There  we  had  been  told 
almost  ad  nauseam  that  we  ha<  [  to  detach  ourselves  from  ever3rthing :  only 
by  total  detachment  could  liberation  be  won.  Meditate  on  God  certainly 
as  a  means  of  concentrating  your  mind,  as  the  Yoga-sutras  recommend, 
but  do  not  attach  yourself  to  Him  or  anything  else  because  ‘liberation* 
is  clearly  incompatible  with  attachment  of  any  kind.  Here,  however, 
Arjuna  is  told  most  blimtly  that  this  is  not  so:  the  true  athlete  of  the 
spirit  who  has  succeeded  in  integrating  his  personality  and  in  becoming 
Brahman  must  now  not  only  c  >ntinue  his  spiritual  exercise  unremittingly, 
he  must  also  attach  his  whoh  personality  in  all  its  new-found  fullness 
and  freedom  to  Krishna  who  is  God  and,  being  God,  transcends  the 
immortal  Brahman  as  much  as  He  transcends  the  phenomenal  world. 
Continued  spiritual  exercise  f  reserving  the  integrated  personality  intact, 
attachment  to  God,  and  total  trust  in  Him  are  what  Krishna  demands  in 
this  stanza. 

2.  jndnam  te  ^ham  savijhdnam  idarh  vaksyamy  asesatah 
yajjndtvd  rCeha  bhuyo  ^nyaj  jndtavy am  avaUsyate. 

This  wisdom  [derived  'rom  sacred  writ]  and  the  wisdom  [of 
experience]  I  shall  pro  daim  to  you,  leaving  nothing  unsaid. 
This  known,  never  agai  i  will  any  other  thing  that  needs  to  be 
known  here  remain. 

‘This  wisdom*  etc.:  my  interi>retation  follows  S.  and  R. 

3.  manusydndrh  sahasrem  kascid  yatati  stddhaye; 
yatatdm  api  siddhanam  uascin  math  vetti  tattvatah. 

Among  thousands  of  men  but  one,  maybe,  will  strive  for 
[self-]perfection,  and  even  among  [these]  athletes  who  have 
won  perfection  [*s  crown]  but  one,  maybe,  will  come  to  know 
Me  as  I  really  am. 

siddhaycy  ‘[self-]perfection*.  rightly  glosses,  ‘liberation*.  This  rams  in 
the  point  of  6.  47,  namely,  that  ‘liberation’  does  not  necessarily  mean  to 
know  the  personal  God  in  his  entirety  (7.  i) :  this  is  reserved  to  only  the 
rarest  saints. 

4.  bhumir  dpo  ^nalo  vdyuh  kham  mano  buddhir  eva  ca 
ahathkdra  itz*yam  me  bhinnd  prakrtir  astadha. 
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Eightfold  divided  is  my  Nature, — thus:  earth,  water,  fire  and 
air,  space,  mind,  and  also  soul, — and  the  ego* 

‘Earth,  water*,  etc. :  the  so-called  gross  elements.  In  man,  the  microcosm, 
they  correspond  to  the  five  senses — earth  to  smell,  water  to  taste,  fire  to 
sight,  air  to  touch,  space  (or  ether)  to  sound.  This  is  the  normal  Sarhkhya 
classification. 


5.  apar*  eyaniy  itas  tv  any  dm  prakrtim  viddhi  me  pardm 
jlva-bhuidniy  mahd-bdhoy  yay'edarh  dhdryate  jagat. 

This  is  the  lower:  but  other  than  this  I  have  a  higher  Nature; 
this  too  must  you  know.  [And  this  is  Nature]  developed  into 
life  by  which  this  world  is  kept  in  being. 

jiva-bhutam,  ‘[Nature]  developed  into  life*:  one  MS.  has  bija^bhutathy 
‘become  or  in  the  form  of  seed*  (cf.  7.  10).  S.  interprets  the  word  as 
meaning  ksetra-jHay  ‘the  knower  of  the  field*  of  Chapter  XIII,  which  is 
a  synonym  for  dtman,  ‘self*,  and  which  for  him  means  the  one  absolute 
reality.  The  lower  nature  he  interprets  as  mdyd-iaktiy  ‘the  power  of 
mdyd'  which  for  him  means  the  ‘power  of  illusion*  (cf.  p.  183  n.).  R.  takes 
the  lower  to  mean  unconscious  matter,  the  higher,  ‘living*  nature  to  mean 
conscious  matter  the  nature  of  which  is  to  experience  unconscious 
matter,  H.  takes  it  to  mean  ‘a  single  principle  of  life,  inclusive  of  or 
identical  with  each  separate  purusa  or  dtman\  Rk.  translates  ‘soul*  and 
glosses  ‘the  totality  of  the  conscious*,  following  R.  in  this.  D.,  ‘eine 
lebendige  Seele*. 

The  stanza,  however,  must  be  read  in  connexion  with  3.  42  where  we 
read :  ‘Exalted  are  the  senses,  or  so  they  say;  higher  than  the  senses  is  the 
mind;  yet  higher  than  the  mind  the  soul:  what  is  beyond  the  soul  is  he.* 
‘He*,  as  we  saw  when  we  were  discussing  that  passage,  must  be  the 
[individual]  self.  This  seemed  to  emerge  quite  clearly  from  KaU.  6.  y-S 
where  an  entity  call  the  ‘great  self*  appears  as  higher  than  the  soul,  and 
higher  than  this  again  is  the  ‘Unmanifest*.  It  would,  then,  seem  that  this 
Nature  ‘developed  into  life*  must  correspond  to  the  ‘self*  of  3.  43.  The 
difference  is  no  more  than  what  one  would  expect,  for  in  this  passage 
Krishna  is  speaking  in  terms  of  the  universe,  the  macrocosm,  while  in 
3.  42  He  was  speaking  of  man,  the  microcosm.  Hence,  as  R.  rightly  saw, 
‘Nature  developed  into  life’  must  mean  the  totality  of  conscious  matter 
as  opposed  to  the  ‘self*  of  3.  43  which  is  the  individual,  conscious  self. 
This  totality  of  conscious  matter  keeps  the  world  in  being  because  each 
individual,  conscious  self  is  a  ‘part*  of  God  (15.  7),  and  to  sustain  the 
world  is,  of  course,  one  of  God*s  prime  functions  (9.  5  etc.). 

In  15.  7  ff.  the  word  jwa^bhuta  is  used  of  the  ‘parts*  of  fcishna  which 
are  the  eternal,  conscious  selves  of  every  human  being  and  which  are 
linked  with  a  whole  psychosomatic  complex  in  the  course  of  transmigra¬ 
tion.  They  are  selves-in-themselves,  but  they  are  not  God  in  his  fullness. 
They  are  the  objects  that  are  ‘seen*  when  a  man  achieves  liberation 
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(15.  11:  cf.  6.  20,  29),  they  are  the  ‘great  self*  or  selves  of  the  Kafka 
Upanishad  6.  7-8  which  are  separated  from  the  highest  ‘Person’  or 
‘Spirit*  by  the  ‘Unmanifest*.  '!!'his  is  the  position  taken  up  in  MBh.  12. 
238  which  is  closely  dependent  on  the  Gita  (as  its  use  of  the  simile  of  the 
lamp  in  a  windless  place  (IV  [Bh.  12.  238.  11=:  BhG.  6.  19)  clearly 
shows).  Almost  the  same  hierarchy  of  being  appears:  lowest  are  the 
senses,  then  come  the  objects  of  sense,  the  mind,  the  soul  {huddhi)y  and 
finally  the  ‘great  self*.  Beyond  the  ‘great  self*  again  is  the  ‘Unmanifest*, 
and  beyond  that  the  ‘Deathless*  (amrtamy  neut.):  ‘beyond  the  Deathless 
there  is  nothing  else  at  all:  that  is  the  goal  (kdsfhd),  that  is  the  highest 
Way.  And  so  the  self  is  hidden  in  all  beings  and  does  not  shine  forth,  but 
it  is  seen  by  means  of  the  sut  tie  apex  of  the  soul  (agryayd  buddhyd)  by 
people  who  see  things  as  they  ‘eally  are.  Withdrawing  the  five  senses  and 
their  objects  together  with  the  mind  by  means  of  the  soul  (medkayd)  into 
the  inmost  self  and  not  thinkini  5  much  about  anything  that  can  be  thought, 
the  man  whose  self  is  stilled  (praidnta)  will  bring  his  meditation  to  a  halt, 
infuse  the  mind  with  wisdom  (vidyd)^  acknowledging  none  as  his  master 
{anth)ara,  if  the  reading  is  right).  Then  he  will  go  on  to  that  state  which  is 
the  Deathless*  (MBh.  12.  238.  4-7). 

If  our  interpretation  of  the  higher  Nature*  of  Krishna  is  right,  libera¬ 
tion  as  described  in  Chapters  V  and  VI  will  mean  no  more  than  the 
realization  by  each  individual  self  of  its  own  eternal  essence  as  a  ‘part*  of 
God,  as  what  the  Kafka  Upanishad  calls  the  ‘great  self*,  not  as  the 
supreme  ‘Person*  or  ‘Spirit’  cf  the  same  Upanishad  which  is  elsewhere 
said  to  be  ‘beyond  the  beyonc  *  (MuU.  3.  2.  8). 

6.  etad^yonlni  bhutdni  sarvdnVty  upadharayay 

ahath  krtsnasya  jagatah  brabhavah  pralayas  tatkd. 

To  all  beings  these  [tv\o  Natures]  are  [as]  a  womb;  be  very 
sure  of  this.  Of  this  whole  universe  the  origin  and  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  too  am  I. 

etad-yonlniy  etc.,  ‘to  all  beinjjs  these  [two  Natures]  are  [as]  a  womb*: 
etad~  in  compounds  can  be  tJiken  as  either  singular  or  plural.  §.  and  R. 
take  it  to  refer  to  both  Natures  of  God.  In  this  they  are  followed  by  most 
modem  translators.  E.  prefers  to  refer  it  to  the  higher  Nature  only,  and 
translates,  ‘beings  spring  fro  n  it,  all  of  them*.  Yet  it  would  surely  be 
more  natural  to  take  etad-  to  refer  to  Nature  in  general,  both  the  higher 
and  the  lower. 

Yoniy  of  course,  originally  means  ‘womb*,  then  by  extension  ‘origin*. 
If  seems  to  me  more  natural  to  take  the  word  in  its  literal  sense  since 
Krishna  refers  to  Himself  as  ‘the  primeval  seed  of  all  contingent  beings* 
in  7.  10  and  more  explicitly  He  says  in  14.  3,  ‘Great  Brahman  is  to  Me 
a  womb,  in  it  I  plant  the  see<  i* — ‘great  Brahman*  there  corresponding  to 
the  two  ‘Natures*  in  this  passage  and,  it  would  seem,  to  the  ‘great  self* 
of  KaU.  6.  7  and  MBh.  12.  5  38  quoted  in  the  note  to  the  last  stanza. 
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7.  mattah  parataram  rHanyat  kimcid  asti,  dhanamjaya; 
mayi  sarvam  idarh  protarh  sutre  mani-gand  iva. 

Higher  than  I  there  is  nothing  whatsoever:  on  Me  this  universe 
is  strung  like  clustered  pearls  upon  a  thread. 

‘Clustered  pearls  upon  a  thread':  the  same  simile  is  used  in  Mbh.  12. 
199. 1  of  Brahman.  The  idea  probably  goes  back  to  BU.  3.  8.  6-8  (cf.  3.  6) : 

She  said:  ‘Yajnavalkya,  that  which  is  above  the  sky,  which  is  below  the  earth, 
which  is  between  sky  and  earth — ^that  which  men  speak  of  as  past,  present,  and 
future:  on  what  is  that  woven,  warp  and  woof?' 

He  said:  ‘Gargi,  that  which  is  above  the  sky,  which  is  below  the  earth,  which 
is  between  sky  and  earth — ^that  which  men  speak  of  as  past,  present,  and  future: 
that  is  woven  on  space,  warp  and  woof.* 

‘On  what,  then,  is  space  woven,  warp  and  woof?’  said  she. 

He  said:  ‘Gargi,  that  is  what  Brahmans  call  the  “Imperishable".' 

This  ‘Imperishable',  identified  by  the  Gita  (8,  3)  with  the  ‘highest 
Brahman’,  is  there  described  both  negatively  and  positively  (see  8.  3  n.). 

The  idea  of  the  ‘thread’  on  which  all  things  are  strung  together  again 
occurs  in  BU.  3.7.2  where  it  is  identified  with  the  wind :  ‘By  this  thread, 
which  is  the  wind,  this  world  and  the  next  world  and  all  beings  are 
strung  together.' 


Some  Essential  Attributes  of  God 

8.  raso  ^hatn  apsu^  Kaunteya,  prabhd  'smi  sasi-suryayoh^ 
pranavah  sarva-vedesuy  sabdah  khe^  paurusarh  nrm. 

In  water  I  am  the  flavour,  in  sun  and  moon  the  light,  in  all  the 
Vedas  [the  sacred  syllable]  Om,  in  space  [I  am]  sound,  in  men 
[their]  manliness  am  L 
‘In  water  I  am  the  flavour’  etc. :  cf.  7.  4  n. 

9.  punyo  gandhah  prthivydrh  ca^  tejas  dasmi  vibhavasau^ 
jtvanam  sarva-bhiitem,  tapas  dastni  tapasvisu. 

Pure  fragrance  in  the  earth  am  I,  flame’s  onset  in  the  fire :  [and] 
life  am  I  in  all  contingent  beings,  in  ascetics  [their]  fierce 
austerity. 

10.  bljath  math  sarva-bhutdndm  viddhiy  Parthuy  sandtanam: 
buddhir  buddhimatam  asmiy  tejas  tqasvindm  aham. 

Know  that  I  am  the  primeval  seed  of  all  contingent  beings: 
insight  in  men  of  insight,  glory  in  the  glorious  am  I. 

bijam  .  .  .  sandtanamy  ‘primeval  seed' :  for  sandtana,  ‘primeval*  rather  than 
‘eternal*  see  4.  31  n.  As  ‘seed*  Krishna  is  the  eternal  origin  of  the  whole 
world  process:  cf,  9.  18:  ‘[I  am]  .  .  .  the  seed  that  passes  not  away.* 
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budditiry  ‘insight* :  better  than  ‘reason*  as  I  translated  in  the  Everyman’s 
Library  Hindu  Scriptures,  In  this  I  followed  S.  who  glosses,  ‘the  power 
of  discrimination  in  the  mind  {antdhikarandf , 

11.  balarh  balavatdm  c'dham  kama-raga-vivarjitam: 
dharm^dviruddho  bhute,}u  kdmo  ^stniy  Bharata^rsabha. 

Power  in  the  powerful  am  I, — [such  power]  as  knows  neither 
desire  nor  passion:  des:  re  am  I  in  contingent  beings,  [but  such 
desire  as]  does  not  conflict  with  righteousness. 

‘Power*;  S.  glosses,  ‘only  suoh  power  as  is  needed  to  sustain  the  body 
etc.*:  similarly  he  confines  dessire  to  the  craving  for  what  one  does  not 
possess.  This  is  plainly  to  w  hittle  away  Krishna’s  words.  The  whole  of 
Chapter  XI  is  a  magnificen :  revelation  of  Krishna  as  absolute  power, 
whereas  in  MBh.  14.  13.  9-17  Krishna  explains  to  Yudhishthira,  a  natural 
sannydsin  if  ever  there  was  or  e,  just  how  He  is  desire: 

In  [this]  world  men  do  not  commend  a  man  whose  very  self  is  desire,  and 
[yet]  there  can  be  no  progress  (pravrtti)  without  desire;  for  the  gift  of  alms,  study 
of  the  Veda,  ascetic  practices,  a  nd  the  Vedic  sacrificial  acts  [are  all  motivated] 
by  desire.  Whoever  knowingly  l  ndertakes  a  religious  vow,  performs  sacrifice  or 
any  other  religious  duty,  or  enga^  [es  in  the  spiritual  exercise  of  meditation  without 
desire,  [does  all  this  in  vain(  ?)].  Whatever  a  man  desires,  that  is  [to  him  his] 
duty  (dharma):  it  cannot  be  sound  to  curb  one’s  duty. 

This  is  the  song  which  know<  rs  of  ancient  lore  celebrate  as  having  been  sung 
by  Desire.  Listen  [to  me],  Yudliishthira;  [I]  will  recite  it  to  you  in  full; 

‘I  cannot  be  slain  by  any  being  whatever  since  he  is  wholly  without  the  means. 
If  a  man  should  seek  to  slay  m< ,  putting  his  trust  in  the  strength  of  a  weapon, 
then  do  I  appear  again  in  the  very  weapon  he  uses.  If  a  man  should  seek  to  slay 
me  by  offering  sacrifices  and  paying  all  manner  of  fees,  then  do  I  appear  again 
as  the  “self  that  dwells  in  all  ac  :ion”  in  moving  things.  If  a  man  should  seek  to 
slay  me  by  means  of  the  Vedas  and  the  ways  of  perfection  [prescribed]  in  the 
Vedas*  end,  then  do  I  appear  as  the  “stilled,  quiet  self  {idnVdtmanY*  in  un¬ 
moving  things.  If  a  man  should  seek  to  slay  me  by  steadfastness,  a  very  paladin 
of  truth,  then  do  I  become  his.  very  nature,  unaware  of  me  though  he  is.  If 
a  man  should  seek  to  slay  me  by  ascetic  practice,  strict  in  his  vows,  then  do 
I  appear  again  in  his  very  asceti:  practice.  If  a  man  should  seek  to  slay  me,  wise 
and  bent  on  liberation,  then  do  I  dance  and  laugh  before  him  as  he  abides  in  the 
bliss  (rati)  of  liberation.  Of  all  beings  I  alone  cannot  be  slain,  eternal  [as  I  am].’ 

This  may  not  be  immediately  recognizable  as  the  Krishna  of  the  Gita, 
but  it  is  all  of  one  piece  with  Krishna  as  he  is  depicted  in  the  bulk  of 
the  Epic. 

God  and  th  z  Constituents  of  Nature 

12.  ye  daiva  sdttvikd  bhdvd  rdjasds  tdmasds  ca  ye^ 
matta  edeti  tan  viddk  ;  na  tv  aham  tesuy  te  mayu 

Know  too  that  [all]  states  of  being  whether  they  be  of  [Nature’s 
constituent]  Goodness,  Passion,  or  Darkness  proceed  from 
Me ;  but  I  am  not  in  [hem,  they  are  in  Me. 
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‘  [Nature *s  constituent(s)]*:  the  three  ‘constituents*  of  Nature  which 
according  to  3.  5  and  3.  27  were  alone  responsible  for  action,  are  here 
named  for  the  first  time.  The  nature  of  these  three  constituents  is  described 
in  great  detail  in  14.  5-19:  17.  2-22:  18.  7-9  and  18-40.  Although  the 
constituents  are  described  as  the  sole  agent  in  3.  27  and  will  be  so  de¬ 
scribed  again  in  14.  19,  they  in  fact  proceed  from  God. 

T  am  not  in  them,  they  are  in  Me* :  T  am  not  dependent  on  them  or 

in  their  power:  as  belonging  to  the  world  of  flux  (sarhsdra)  they  are  “in 
Me** — ^in  my  power  and  dependent  on  Me.*  R.,  ‘“in  Me**,  as  being  my 
body*.  Whereas,  he  goes  on  to  say,  bodies  belong  to  the  self  and  the  self 
makes  use  of  bodies,  God  depends  on  nothing  and  the  only  use  He  has  for 
contingent  existence  is  as  a  sport  {Itld). 


13.  tribhir  gunamayair  bhavair  ebhih  sarvam  idaihjagat 
mohitarhy  rCdbhijdndti  mam  ebhyah  param  avyayam. 

By  these  three  states  of  being  inhering  in  the  constituents  this 
whole  universe  is  led  astray  and  does  not  understand  that  I  am 
far  beyond  them  and  that  I  neither-change-nor-pass-away. 

According  to  R.  God  is  present  in  all  effects,  causes,  and  bodies,  but  He 
is  higher  than  they  because  He  is  the  [first]  cause,  author  of  differentiation 
(imw),  and  possessed  of  every  conceivable  perfection  in  which  no  creature 
shares. 


14.  daivt  hy  esa  gunamayt  mama  may  a  duratyaya, 
mam  eva  ye  prapadyante  mdydm  etdth  taranti  te. 

For  [all]  this  is  my  creative  power,  composed  of  the  con¬ 
stituents,  divine,  hard  to  transcend.  Whoso  shall  put  his  trust 
in  Me  alone,  shall  pass  beyond  this  [my]  uncanny  power. 

daivt . . .  maydy  ‘divine  . . .  creative  power*,  ‘uncanny  power* :  being  ‘com¬ 
posed  of  the  constituents*  may  a  is  still  a  synonym  for  prakrtiy  ‘material 
Nature*  as  in  §U.  4.  10  and  BhG.  4.  6  (see  note  ad  loc.).  *Mdyd*,  says  R., 
‘is  formed  by  God  as  He  begins  to  sport* :  it  does  not  mean  ‘false*. 

15.  Tia  mam  duskrtino  mudhah  prapadyante  nar^adhamah 
mdyayd  ^pahrta-jndnd  dsuram  bhdvam  dmidh. 

Doers  of  evil,  deluded,  base,  put  not  their  trust  in  Me;  their 
wisdom  swept  away  by  [this]  uncanny  power,  they  cleave  to 
a  devilish  mode  of  existence. 

mdyaydy  ‘by  [this]  uncanny  power* :  there  is  only  a  very  slight  shift  of 
meaning  here,  for  the  constituents  of  Nature  blind  man  to  the  true  nature 
of  reality.  R.  who  at  4.  6  had  equated  mdyd  with  jUdtia,  ‘wisdom*,  now 
glosses  it  as  ‘tricky  arguments*!  This  is  quite  unnecessary  since  in  the 
Gita  mdyd  is  real:  it  depends  on  God  and  is  therefore  called  ‘divine*  but 
at  the  same  time  distracts  man’s  attention  from  Him, 
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dsurarh  hhdvanty  *  devilish  mode  of  existence*:  this  is  fully  described  in 
16.  6-20.  There  contingent  beings  are  divided  into  sheep  and  goats,  the 
‘divine*  and  the  ‘devilish*.  Sinilarly  it  might  be  said  that  Nature  or  mdyd 
may  be  seen  as  either  ‘divine*  or  ‘devilish’:  seen  as  dependent  on  God 
and  not  as  an  independent  principle  (as  in  the  Sarhkhya  system)  it  is 
divine,  but  in  so  far  as  it  stanc  Is  between  the  individual  self  and  God  and 
distracts  it  from  Him,  it  is  ‘devilish*.  In  itself,  as  in  the  Saihkhya,  it  is 
morally  neutral  and  only  assumes  a  moral  and/or  immoral  character 
once  the  constituents  are  diffe  rentiated. 

One  MS.  inserts  16.  20  here :  ‘Caught  up  in  devilish  wombs,  birth  after 
birth  deluded,  they  never  attain  to  Me :  and  so  they  tread  the  lowest  way.* 

Dijferent  Types  of  Devotee 

16.  catur-vidka  bhajante  math  jandh  sukrtinOy  Wjunay 
drtOyjijndsuTy  artK drthl  jndni  cuy  Bharata!rsabha. 

Fourfold  are  the  doers  of  good  who  love-and-worship  Me, — 
the  afflicted,  the  man  -who  seeks  wisdom,  the  man  who  strives 
for  gain,  and  the  man  who  wisdom  knows. 

jMnty  ‘the  man  who  wisdom  knows* :  R.,  ‘the  man  who  knows  that  the 
eternal  self  is  totally  different  from  material  Nature,  who  desires  the  Lord 
and  considers  Him  to  be  the  final  goal*. 

17.  tesdrhjndm  nitya-yvkta  eka-bhaktir  visi^atSy 
priyo  hi  jndnino  Hyatt]  am  aharhy  sa  ca  mama  priyah. 

Of  these  the  man  of  isdom,  ever  integrated,  who  loves-and- 
worships  One  alone  excels:  for  to  the  man  of  wisdom  I  am 
exceeding  dear  and  he  is  dear  to  Me. 

nitya-yuktay  ‘ever  integrated*:  this  is  of  course  yoga-yuktOy  ‘the  man 
integrated  in  spiritual  exercise*  who  was  celebrated  throughout  Chapters 
V  (6,  7,  12,  21,  23)  and  VI  (3,  10,  12,  14,  15,  18,  19,  28),  the  man  ‘who 
ever  integrates  the  self*  (6.  i^,  15,  28).  In  translating  ‘in  constant  union 
with  the  Divine*  Rk.  is  merely  reading  his  own  ideas  into  the  text:  the 
Gita  is  not  here  speaking  of  ‘union  with  the  Divine*  but  of  integration  of 
the  personality — ^the  truly  massive  theme  of  Chapters  V  and  VI.  This 
verse  in  fact  links  up  with  fiL  46-47  where  the  yogiriy  the  ‘athlete  of  the 
spirit*,  is  exalted  above  all  other  types : 

Higher  than  the  [mere]  ascetic  is  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  held  to  be,  yes, 
higher  than  the  man  of  wisdori,  higher  than  the  man  of  works.  .  .  .  But  of  all 
athletes  of  the  spirit  the  man  of  faith  who  loves-and-honours  Me,  his  inmost 
self  absorbed  in  Me — ^he  is  the  most  fully  integrated:  this  do  I  believe. 

Here  too  Krishna  insists,  ap  He  had  done  in  7.  1-3,  that  the  integrated 
man  who,  even  after  liberation,  does  not  cease  to  practise  spiritual 
exercise,  must  also  be  possessed  of  correct  knowledge  concerning  the 
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timeless  nature  of  the  self;  and  in  addition  he  must  love  and  worship 
Him  alone.  The  integrated  man  is,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  also 
‘liberated.  Brahman-become’  (6.  27-28),  and  as  such  ‘there  is  nothing 
he  needs  to  do*  (3.  17),  yet  all  this  is  not  enough  without  a  loving  devotion 
to  God.  Moksa  means  ‘liberation’  from  the  bonds  of  time  and  action :  the 
‘liberated*  man  is  thereby  free,  and  what  Krishna  demands  is  therefore 
the  love  of  a  free  and  disinterested  self.  The  ‘afflicted*,  the  ‘man  who  seeks 
wisdom*,  and  the  ‘man  who  strives  for  gain*  each  in  their  different  way 
want  something  out  of  God — relief,  true  wisdom,  or  simply  wealth  and 
power;  but  the  ‘man  who  wisdom  knows’  and  who  ‘is  ever  integrated* 
needs  nothing.  His  love  and  devotion  are,  then,  an  act  of  pure,  dis¬ 
interested  self-giving,  and  this  love-in-communion,  Krishna  has  already 
said.  He  will  return  in  full  (4.  ri). 

18.  udarah  sarva  ev^aite,  jndni  tv  dtw!aiva  me  matam; 
dsthitah  sa  hi  ytikfdtmd  mam  ev'dnuttamdm  gatim. 

All  these  are  noble-and-exalted,  but  the  man  of  wisdom  is  [my] 
very  self,  so  do  I  hold,  for  with  self  [already]  integrated  he 
puts  his  trust  in  Me,  the  one  all-highest  Way. 

dtrrCaiva^  ‘[my]  very  self*:  of  course,  takes  this  literally:  ‘the  man 

whose  self  is  integrated,  i.e.  whose  thoughts  are  concentrated,  is  convinced 
that  he  is  the  Blessed  Lord,  son  of  Vasudeva,  and  no  other*.  To  emphasize 
the  identity  of  Krishna  and  the  ‘highest  Brahman*  he  glosses  mam,  ‘Me*, 
in  the  next  line  as  ‘the  highest  Brahman*.  R.  goes  to  the  other  extreme — 
‘the  maintenance  of  my  (God’s)  very  self  is  dependent  on  him*.  God, 
moreover,  according  to  R.  is  as  dependent  on  the  individual  self  as  the 
latter  is  on  Him.  This  seems  to  be  totally  at  variance  with  the  whole 
tone  of  the  Gita,  for  the  man  who  has  realized  his  own  self  in  the  ‘Nirvana 
that  is  Brahman  too*  is  thereby  free  and  dependent  on  nothing  just  as 
God  is  (3.  22),  and  the  love  between  man  and  God  which  Krishna  is  now 
beginning  to  reveal  must  be  a  free  love — ^freely  given  and  freely  accepted. 
The  phrase  ‘is  my  very  self*  probably  means  no  more  than  ‘he  is  the 
apple  of  my  eye*. 

mam,  ‘Me*:  var,  mama,  ‘my  [all-highest  Way]*. 

19.  bahundfh  janmandm  ante  jndnavdn  mdrh  prapadyate, 

Vdsudevah  sarvam  iti,  sa  maKdtmd  sudurlabhah. 

At  the  end  of  many  a  birth  the  man  of  wisdom  gives  himself 
up  to  Me,  [knowing  that  Krishna,]  Vasudeva’s  son,  is  All:  so 
great  a  self  is  exceeding  hard  to  find. 

The  ‘man  of  wisdom*  is  essentially  the  man  who  bums  out  all  works  and 
their  fruits  in  the  ‘fire*  of  wisdom  (4.  19,  37:  cf.  4.  23,  33  where  works 
are  either  melted  into  wisdom  or  find  their  consummation  in  it).  Krishna, 
however,  is  the  God  of  action  (3.  23-24:  4.  13-14)  as  well  as  the  principle 
of  eternal  repose;  and  hence  it  takes  the  ‘man  of  wisdom’  ‘many  births* 
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to  realize  not  only  that  his  own  Nirvana  subsists  in  Krishna  (6.  15)  but 
that  the  whole  phenomenal  worl  1  which  has  its  raison  d*itre  in  works  is 
also  God  seen  under  another  aspc  ct :  He  is  both  time  (i  i.  32)  and  eternity 
(7.  24:  II.  37,  etc.).  The  man  of  wisdom  has  trained  himself  to  live  only 
in  eternity. 

Worship  of  Other  Gods 

20.  kdmais  tais  fair  hrtafndnah  prapadyante  ^nya-devatah 
tarn  tarn  niyamam  dsthdyc  prakrtyd  niyatah  svayd, 

[All]  wisdom  swept  away  by  manifold  desires,  men  put  their 
trust  in  other  gods,  relying  on  diverse  rules-and-precepts:  for 
their  own  nature  forces  tliem  thereto. 

svaya,  ‘their  own  [nature]’:  va]*.  tvayd,  ‘by  you’.  Cf.  5.  14:  ‘Neither 
agency  nor  worldly  works  does  [the  body’s]  lord  engender,  nor  yet  the 
bond  that  work  to  fruit  conjoins :  it  is  inherent  Nature  that  initiates  the 
action,* 

More  immediately  the  phrase  recalls  7.  15  where  men’s  ‘wisdom*  is 
‘swept  away’  by  God’s  mdyd.  14dyd  and  prakrti,  ‘creative  power*  and 
‘material  Nature*  are,  as  we  know,  synonymous;  and  just  as  they  operate 
on  the  cosmic  scale,  so  do  they  operate  on  the  individual  level.  Each  man 
has  a  nature  of  his  own  which  i  5  the  result  of  the  deeds  he  has  done  in 
past  lives :  he  is  conditioned  by  tl  lese  and  they  may  force  him  to  do  things 
he  does  not  want  to  do.  So,  i  i  the  great  theophany  of  Chapter  XI, 
Krishna  tells  Aijuna:  ‘Yours  it  is  to  be  the  mere  occasion*  (ii,  33);  and 
again  in  18.  59  He  tells  him  that  wen  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  not  to  fight, 
‘Nature  will  constrain  you*. 

21.  yo  yo  yam  yam  tanurh  bhuktah  sraddhaya  Wdtum  icchati 
tasya  tasy^dcaldth  sraddhclrh  tdm  eva  vidadhamy  aham. 

Whatever  form,  [whatev  er  god,]  a  devotee  with  faith  desires 
to  honour,  that  very  fai  :h  do  I  confirm  in  him  [making  it] 
unswerving-and-secure. 

On  the  worshippers  of  other  gods  cf.  9.  23-25 :  17.  3-4  (‘Man  is  instinct 
with  faith :  as  is  his  faith,  so  too  must  he  be’). 

22.  sa  tayd  sraddhaya  yuktas  tasy^ oradhanam  thate, 
labhate  ca  tatah  kdmdn  v  ay*aiva  vihitdn  hi  tan. 

Firm-stablished  in  that  faith  he  seeks  to  reverence  that  [god] 
and  thence  he  gains  his  c  esires,  though  it  is  I  who  am  the  true 
dispenser. 

23.  antavat  tu  phalarh  tesdm  tad  bhavaty  alpa-medhasdm: 
devan  deva-yajo  ydnti^  mad-bhakta  ydnti  mam  apt. 
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But  finite  is  the  reward  of  such  men  of  little  wit:  whoso 
worships  the  gods,  to  the  gods  will  [surely]  go,  but  whoso 
loves-and-worships  Me,  to  Me  will  come  indeed. 

‘To  the  gods  will  [surely]  go’:  some  MSS.  add  here:  ‘Those  devoted 
to  perfected  saints  (or  the  ancestors)  will  go  to  them,  worshippers  of 
ghosts  will  go  to  the  ghosts,’  This  addition  is  based  on  9.  25. 

According  to  R.  the  worshipper  achieves  union  (sdyujya)  with  what  he 
worships,  and  since  the  pleasures  of  the  gods  are  limited  in  time,  the 
worshipper  must  be  reincarnated  along  with  them  when  their  store  of 
merit  is  exhausted. 


The  Unknown  God 

24.  avyaktarh  vyaktim  dpannarh  manyante  mam  abuddhayahy 
parath  bhdvam  ajdnanto  mam!dvyayam  anuttamam. 

Fools  think  of  Me  as  one  unmanifest  [before]  who  has  reached 
[the  stage  of]  manifestation:  they  know  nothing  of  my  higher 
state,  the  Changeless,  All-Highest. 

The  first  sentence  seems  to  mean  that  Krishna,  like  any  other  mortal, 
‘appears’  at  birth  and  ‘disappears’  at  death.  This  very  simple  idea  He  had 
already  exposed  in  2.  28  (and  S.  interprets  accordingly):  ‘Unmanifest 
are  the  beginnings  of  contingent  beings,  manifest  their  middle  course, 
unmanifest  again  their  ends.’ 

‘Unmanifest’,  however,  is  also  the  term  used  for  ‘primal,  undif¬ 
ferentiated  matter’  in  the  Sarhkhya  system  {Kdrikdy  10  ff.)  from  which 
intellect  {huddhi)y  mind,  ego,  the  senses,  etc.,  proceed  (p.  140).  This  has 
been  briefly  mentioned  in  2.  25  and  will  be  causing  us  some  trouble  in 
8.  18-21.  Here,  however,  Krishna  surely  means  that  fools  think  He  is 
a  human  being  like  everyone  else,  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 

param  bhdvam,  ‘higher  state  or  mode  of  being’ ;  the  state  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  4.  10  which  is  reached  by  Krishna’s  devotees.  This  is  never 
defined,  but  presumably  means  God’s  eternal  Being,  the  source  of 
Nirvana  itself  (6.  15),  the  ‘one  mode  of  being,  changeless,  xmdivided  in 
all  contingent  beings,  divided  [as  they  are]’  (18.  20). 

25.  n^dhath  prakdsah  sarvasya  yoga-nidyd-samdmtah: 
mudho  ^yarh  rCdbhijdndti  loko  mam  ajam  avyayam. 

Since  [my]  creative  power  and  the  way  I  use  it  conceal  Me, 
I  am  not  revealed  to  all;  this  world,  deluded,  knows  Me  not, — 
[Me,]  the  Unborn  and  Changeless. 

yoga~mdyd~ :  a  number  of  interpretations  are  possible.  I  have  translated 
‘creative  power  and  the  way  I  use  it’  because  that  corresponds  to  the  way 
the  two  words  have  been  used  in  the  Gita  hitherto.  S.  glosses,  ‘the  mdyd 
(sc.  delusion)  which  consists  in  association  with  the  constituents’ ;  R.  ‘the 
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mdyd  (sc.  power)  which  consists  in  the  union  of  the  complex  which  makes 
up  [the  body  of  a]  man  and  the  self  which  [essentially]  has  nothing  in 
common  with  it’.  The  trouble  !s  that  yoga,  though  its  root  meaning  is 
‘joining*  (‘union,  association’)  is  scarcely  ever  used  in  this  sense  in  the 
Gita  which  in  this  sense  prefers  samyoga  (cf.  6.  23:  13.  26:  18.  38).  Nor 
is  yoga  used  in  the  Gita  to  den  Dte  the  supernatural  power  attributed  to 
the  advanced  Yogin  in  the  Y  ^ga-^sutras.  E.’s  ‘magic  trick-of-illusion* 
avoids  the  issue. 

Even  so,  it  should  be  emphas  ized  that  although  mdyd  has  so  far  been 
synonymous  with  prakrti,  ‘matjrial  Nature’  as  in  SU.  4.  9-10,  it  does 
also  mean  ‘deceit’  in  the  later  Vedic  literature:  cf.  PU.  i.  16,  71a  yesu 
jihmam  anrtarh  na  mdyd  ca,  ‘in  whom  there  is  neither  crookedness,  nor 
falsehood,  nor  deceit’.  In  the  RV.  it  usually  means  ‘magic  power’. 

26.  ved^dhath  samatltdni  variamdndni  c^drjunay 
bhavisydni  ca  bhutdni:  m%m  tu  veda  na  kascana. 

[All]  beings  past  and  pi  esent  and  yet  to  come  I  know:  but 
there  is  no  one  at  all  that  knows  Me. 

Krishna  had  already  claimed  to  know  all  his  and  Aijuna’s  previous 
incarnations  in  4.  5 :  here  He  lays  claim  to  complete  omniscience. 

‘There  is  no  one  at  all  who  knows  Me’ :  this  would  seem  to  be  at  variance 
with  7.  I  where  Arjuna  is  told  lo  ‘listen  how  you  may  come  to  know  Me 
in  my  entirety’.  Moreover,  Kri  shna  had  said  in  7.  3  that  perhaps  one  in 
a  million  comes  to  know  Him  ‘as  He  really  is’.  Hence  both  S.  and  R. 
make  exceptions  to  this  unqualified  statement.  S.  (surprisingly)  excepts 
Krishna’s  devotees  while  R.  mnreXy  says  that  the  man  who  really  knows 
Krishna  is  rare  indeed.  The  meaning,  however,  surely  is  that  however 
much  you  may  be  taught  abouv  God  (and  Arjuna  will  be  taught  a  great 
deal),  you  can  never  come  to  know  Him  because  He  is,  according  to 
SU.  2.  15,  ‘beyond  all  essences  as  they  really  are  {atattvdy\  and  what  has 
no  essence  cannot  be  defined. 

27.  icchd-dvesa-samutthena  clvandva-mohena,  BharatUy 
sarva-bhutdni  sammoham  surge  ydnti,  pararhtapa. 

By  dualities  are  men  confused,  and  these  arise  from  desire  and 
hate;  thereby  are  all  contingent  beings  bewildered  the  moment 
they  are  born. 

28.  yesdth  tv  anta-gataih  pdpam  jandndth  punya’^karmandniy 
te  dvandva-moha-nirmukta  bhajante  mam  drdha-vratafh 

But  some  there  are  for  whom  [all]  ill  is  ended,  doers  of  what 
is  good-and-pure:  relejsed  [at  last]  from  the  confusion  of 
duality,  steady  in  their  vows,  they  love-and-worship  Me. 
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‘Released  [at  last]  from  the  confusion  of  duality* :  we  already  know  that 
the  man  who  has  surmounted  duality,  that  is,  all  the  pairs  of  opposites, 
is  no  longer  bound  (4.  22):  ‘how  easily  is  he  released  from  bondage* 
(5*  3)«  To  transcend  the  pairs  of  opposites  means  the  total  integration  of 
the  personality,  its  imification  around  and  in  the  immortal,  timeless  self ; 
and  this  is  the  essential  prelude  to  achieving  a  true  love  and  devotion 
to  God. 

Who  standing  firm  on  unity  commiines-in-love  with  Me  as  abiding  in  all 
beings,  in  whatever  state  he  be,  that  athlete  of  the  spirit  abides  in  Me  (6.  31: 
cf.  7.  17). 

It  is  also  implied  in  this  passage,  in  contradistinction  to  all  that  has 
gone  before,  that  ‘good  works*  can  save  though,  even  so,  one  must 
assume  that  they  are  performed  in  a  spirit  of  total  detachment  and  dis¬ 
interestedness.  The  ‘man  of  wisdom*,  we  may  remember,  has  no  such 
worries : 

Even  though  you  were  the  very  worst  among  all  evil-doers,  [yet  once  you 
have  boarded]  wisdom’s  bark,  you  will  surmount  all  [this]  tortuous  [stream  of 
life]  (4.  36). 

29.  jard-tnarana-moksdya  mdm  dsritya  yatanti  ye^ 

te  brahma  tad  viduh  krtmam  adhydtmam  karma  c^dkhilamy 

Whoso  shall  strive  to  win  release  from  old  age  and  death, 
putting  his  trust  in  Me,  will  come  to  know  that  Brahman  in  its 
wholeness, — as  it  appertains  to  self,  the  whole  [mystery]  of 
works, 

The  point  of  this  passage  seems  to  be  that  while  the  service  and  love 
offered  by  the  man  who  is  already  integrated  and  free  from  earthly  bonds 
is  alone  perfect,  Krishna  can  and  will  aid  all  who  are  still  seeking  libera¬ 
tion.  Since  they  are  striving  primarily  for  liberation  pure  and  simple 
which  is  described  as  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman’  (2.  72)  or  the 
‘Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too*  (ibid.:  5.  24-26),  Krishna  promises  to 
reveal  to  them  ‘Brahman  in  its  wholeness*,  part  of  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
is  very  much  involved  with  the  phenomenal  world. 

yatantiy  ‘strive’:  var.  yajanti,  ‘worship*;  bhajantiy  ‘love-and-worship*. 

adhyatmathy  ‘what  appertains  to  self*.  E.’s  ‘over-soul*  and  H.’s  ‘Essential 
Self*  are  surely  wrong  since  they  ignore  the  voluminous  Upanishadic 
usage  of  this  word  and  of  adhihhutam  and  adhidaivam  in  the  following 
stanza.  Only  Senart’s  translation  is  reasonably  accurate  here.  See 

8.  3,  4,  nn. 

30.  sddhibhut* adhidaivam  mdm  sddhiyajnam  ca:  ye  viduh 
praydna~kdle  ^pi  ca  mdrhy  te  vidur  yukta-cetasah. 

As  it  appertains  to  contingent  beings,  and  to  the  divine, — 
and  Me  [too]  as  I  appertain  to  sacrifice.  And  whoso  shall  know 
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Me  [thus]  even  at  the  tirr  e  of  passing  on,  will  know  [Me]  with 
an  integrated  mind. 

At  this  stage  we  can  but  note  the  discrepancies  in  this  chapter  on  whether 
or  not  it  is  possible  to  know  God.  The  opening  and  closing  verses  of  the 
chapter  are  optimistic,  but  verse  3  says  that  perhaps  one  in  a  million  can 
know  God  as  He  really  is,  while  verse  26  says  flatly  that  no  one  can  know 
Him  at  all.  Perhaps  the  meaning  is  that  God  can  be  Icnown  as  eternal 
Being  because  every  liberated  sdf  participates  in  this,  but  He  cannot  be 
known  as  He  operates  through  mdyd  because  it  is  the  very  function  of 
mdyd,  of  matter,  to  bewilder  and  confuse  (7, 14-15, 25).  As  Sankara  would 
say,  tndyd  is  something  you  cnnnot  pin  down  or  adequately  describe 
{anirvacaniya)*,  it  neither  is  nor  is  not;  yet  in  the  Gita  it  is  inextricably 
intertwined  with  the  being  of  God. 

'Brahman  in  its  wholeness*,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  com¬ 
prises  (i)  the  'Imperishable*  (soe  8.  3  n.),  (ii)  the  law  of  karma  which 
gives  rise  to  individuality,  (iii)  m  aterial  Nature,  and  (iv)  eternal  individual 
selves.  In  addition  there  is  Gcd  who  is  especially  connected  with  the 
sacrifice  (see  8.  4  n.).  Each  of  these  categories  can  be  learnt  in  theory  by 
those  who  ‘strive  to  win  releass  from  old  age  and  death*.  The  totality 
of  them  all  in  God  can  only  be  known*  once  a  man’s  mind  and  thoughts 
are  fully  integrated.  This,  however,  is  not  to  know  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  but  an  intuitive  apj)rehension  beyond  all  discursive  thought. 
The  Kena  Upanishad  2.  2-3  has  the  last  word  to  say  on  this  ‘knowledge* 
or  ‘wisdom* : 

I  do  not  think,  ‘]  know  It  well*, 

I  do  not  know,  do  not  know*; 

He  of  us  who  knows  It,  knows  It, 

He  does  not  know,  T  know  It  not*. 

Who  thinks  not  on  It,  by  him  It*s  thought: 

Who  thinks  upon  It,  does  not  know — 

Ununderstood  b;  r  those  who  understand, 

By  those  who  understand  not  understood. 

For  the  punctuation  of  this  passage  see  8.  3-4  nn.  Adhyatmam  and 
sddhibhufadhidaivarh  must  surely  be  taken  together  in  accordance  with 
Upanishadic  practice.  From  tie  purely  grammatical  point  of  view  too 
mdrh  sadhiyajHam  ca  is  best  taken  with  what  precedes  to  avoid  the 
tautologous  repetition  of  mdrh  i  1  the  following  line. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


This  chapter  opens  with  Arjuna  asking  Krishna  to  define  some 
unusual  words  he  had  used  at  the  end  of  the  last.  Krishna  does  so 
though,  from  our  point  of  view,  rather  inadequately.  He  then  goes 
on  to  impress  on  Arjuna  the  supreme  importance  of  one’s  last 
thoughts  at  death  as  they  will  determine  our  future  existence  (1-7). 
Hence  he  must  fix  his  thoughts  on  God,  the  ‘highest  Person* 
(8-10)  or  on  the  ‘Imperishable’  (11-13):  this  will  guarantee  him 
against  rebirth  (14-16). 

Krishna  then  speaks  of  the  ‘day  and  night’  of  Brahman,  the 
world  cycles  which  repeatedly  emerge  from  the  ‘Unmanifest’  and 
are  repeatedly  reabsorbed  into  it.  Beyond  this  Unmanifest,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  another  which  is  identical  both  with  the  ‘higher’  or 
‘exalted  Person’  and  the  ‘Imperishable’  (17-22). 

In  the  final  section  (23-8)  Krishna  speaks  of  the  two  paths 
that  are  open  to  the  soul  at  death.  This  chapter  is  traditionally  but 
inappropriately  called  the  ‘Yoga  of  the  imperishable  Brahman’.  It 
might  more  appropriately  be  called  the  ‘Chapter  of  the  different 
aspects  of  the  Lord’. 


Some  Definitions 

Arjuna  uvaca: 

1.  kith  tad  brahma,  kirn  adhyatmam,  kith  karma,  purtis^oUoma, 
adhibhutam  ca  kith  proktam,  adhidaivath  kim  ucyate  ? 

Arjuna  said: 

What  is  That  Brahman?  What  that  which  appertains  to  self? 
[And]  what,  O  best  of  men,  are  works?  What  is  that  called 
which  appertains  to  contingent  beings?  What  that  which 
appertains  to  the  divine  ? 

2.  adhiyajhah  katham  ko  Hra  dehe  ^smin,  Madhusudana  ? 
praydm~kdle  ca  katham  jheyo  ^si  niyaf  atmdbhih  ? 

Who  and  in  what  manner  is  He  who  appertains  to  the  sacrifice 
here  in  this  body  ?  And  how,  at  the  time  of  passing  on,  can  You 
be  known  by  men  of  self-restraint? 

s 
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^rl-bhagavan  uvaca: 

3.  aksarath  brahma  paramath^  svabhdvo  ^dhyatmam  ucyate 
bhuta-bhav^odbhava-karo  v  \sargah  karnia-samjmtah. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

The  Imperishable  is  the  highest  Brahman;  it  is  called  ‘inherent 
nature^  in  so  far  as  it  appei  tains  to  [an  individual]  self, — as  the 
creative  force  known  as  ‘works*  which  gives  rise  to  the  [separate] 
natures  of  contingent  beinjs. 

aksararhy  ‘the  Imperishable’ :  this  can  either  refer  to  the  supreme  principle 
Brahman,  either  as  connected  v  ith  or  as  distinct  from  the  ‘perishable’ 
(8.  4:  cf.  15.  16),  or  to  the  sacrtd  syllable  Om  (8.  13).  In  fact  it  almost 
certainly  refers  to  both  since  Orh  is  Brahman  (TU.  i.  8:  Mali.  1-2). 
S.  prefers  to  take  it  in  the  fonr  er  sense  only  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  ‘Orii*  in  verse  13.  R.  interi)rets  it  as  the  ‘Knower  of  the  field*  (i.e. 
the  self,  see  13.  3  ff.)  in  its  univt  rsal  form. 

We  have  already  met  the  ‘Imperishable’  in  the  Gita  at  3.  15  where 
Brahman  is  said  to  arise  out  of  it  (if  indeed  the  passage  is  not  referring  to 
the  syllable  Om  and  the  Veda  as  Jirising  from  it).  Here,  however,  Brahman 
is  roundly  identified  with  the  I:  nperishable,  and  the  Imperishable  also 
seems  to  be  identified  with  the  ‘higher*  or  ‘exalted’  Person  (8.  21-2); 
moreover,  Krishna  implies  though  He  does  not  clearly  state  that  He  is 
identical  with  both.  In  any  case  Arjuna  so  understands  Him  as  both 
during  the  great  theophany  (ii.  37-8),  only  to  learn  later  that  He 
transcends  both  the  perishable  and  the  Imperishable  (15.  17), 

In  BU.  3.  8.  8-9  the  ‘Impt  rishable’  is  quite  clearly  the  supreme 
Being — both  the  indescribable  Eternal  and  the  source  of  all  phenomenal 
existence : 

[The  Imperishable]  is  not  coarsf  nor  fine;  not  short  nor  long;  not  red  (like 
fire)  nor  adhesive  (like  water).  It  :asts  no  shadow,  is  not  darkness.  It  is  not 
wind  nor  is  it  space.  It  is  not  attacl  led  to  anything.  It  is  not  taste  or  smell ;  it  is 
not  eye  or  ear;  it  is  not  voice  or  mind;  it  is  not  light  or  life;  it  has  no  face  or 
measure;  it  has  no  ‘within*,  no  ‘without’.  Nothing  does  it  consume  nor  is  it 
consumed  by  anyone  at  all. 

At  the  behest  of  this  Imperishable  .  ,  ,  sun  and  moon  are  held  apart  and  so 
abide.  At  the  behest  of  this  Imperi  ihable  .  .  .  sky  and  earth  are  held  apart  and 
so  abide.  At  the  behest  of  this  Imperishable  .  . .  seconds  and  minutes,  days  and 
nights,  fortnights  and  months,  seas  ons  and  years  are  held  apart  and  so  abide. 
At  the  behest  of  this  Imperishable  .  .  some  rivers  flow  from  the  white  mountains 
to  the  east,  others  to  the  w'est,  each  pursuing  its  [appointed]  course.  At  the 
behest  of  this  Imperishable . . .  mer  praise  the  open-handed,  gods  depend  upon 
the  sacrificer  and  the  ancestors  on  he  rites  offered  for  the  dead. 

Here  the  ‘Imperishable’  is  cle  irly  God  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the 
God  of  St.  Anselm  ‘than  whom  nothing  higher  can  be  thought*.  With 
the  advance  of  theism  in  the  later  Upanishadic  period,  however,  the 
personal  God,  the  ‘Person*  {purtsa)  of  the  Mundaka  and  the  Rudra-Siva 
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of  the  Svetdivataray  tends  to  be  elevated  above  the  Imperishable  which 
is  now  contrasted  with,  and  therefore  limited  by,  the  ‘perishable’ : 

What  is  here  conjoined  together — 

Perishable  and  imperishable, 

Manifest  and  unmanifest — 

All  this  doth  the  Lord  sustain.  (5U.  i.  8.) 

Perishable  is  Nature, 

Immortal  and  imperishable  [the  self] : 

Both  the  perishable  and  the  self 

Doth  the  One  God  Kara  rule.  (ibid.  i.  lo.) 

In  the  imperishable,  infinite  city  (reading  pure)  of  Brahman 
Two  things  there  are — 

Wisdom  and  unwisdom,  hidden,  established  there: 

Perishable  is  unwisdom,  but  wisdom  is  immortal : 

Who  over  wisdom  and  unwisdom  rules,  He  is  Another,  (ibid.  5.  i.) 

In  MuU,  2.  I.  1-2,  however,  the  Imperishable  is  not  eternal  Being  as 
in  SU.,  but  the  source  of  all  that  is  perishable: 

As  a  thousand  sparks  from  a  blazing  fire 
Leap  forth  each  like  the  other, 

So,  friend,  from  the  Imperishable,  modes  of  being 
Variously  spring  forth  and  return  again  thereto. 

For  divine  and  formless  is  the  Person : 

What  is  without  and  what  within  are  his : 

Unborn  [is  He] — pure,  brilliant. 

He  is  not  breath  nor  mind, 

He,  the  All-highest,  beyond  the  Imperishable  [itself]. 

Similarly  in  the  Gita  Krishna,  the  personal  God,  will  be  extolled  as 
‘more  exalted  than  the  Imperishable  itself’  (15.  18)  which,  as  kuta-stka, 
‘subline,  aloof’  (cf.  12,  3)  must  be  the  ‘highest  Brahman’  of  this  passage. 


svabhdvo,  ‘inherent  nature’:  sva-hhdva  means  ‘own-being’.  H.’s  transla¬ 
tion,  ‘Its  Being’,  owing  to  the  capital  letters,  is  misleading. 


\d\dhydtniamy  ‘in  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  [an  individual]  self’:  modem 
translators  have  gone  strangely  wrong  here.  E.’s  ‘over-soul*  which  he 
would  distinguish  from  the  supreme  Self  and  matter,  H.’s  ‘Essential 
Self*,  Rk.’s  ‘Self’,  and  Barnett’s  ‘One  over  Self’  all  ignore  not  only  S.  but 
the  combined  witness  of  Upanishadic  usage.  §.  correctly  translates,  ‘with 
reference  to  self,  i.e.  the  body’.  D.  and  S.  alone  with  their  ‘unter  dem 
eigenen  Selbste*  and  ‘ce  Brahman  universel  et  individu’  are  not  wide  of 
the  mark. 

adhyatmaniy  adhibhutaniy  and  adhidaivatam  are  all  common  Upanishadic 
adverbs  meaning  ‘with  reference  to  the  individual’  (=  exactly  Pali 
ajjhattatn)y  ‘with  reference  to  creatures  or  contingent  beings  in  general’, 
and  ‘with  reference  to  the  gods  or  external  phenomena’:  see  G.  A. 
Jacob’s  Concordance  zd  loc.  Here  they  may  be  treated  as  adverbs  or  as 
adjectives  agreeing  with  brahman.  To  translate  them  as  if  they  were 
independent  substantives  is  quite  contrary  to  Upanishadic  usage  and 
therefore  inadmissible.  Adhydtmam  is  in  fact  used  in  the  sense  indicated 
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thirty-seven  times  in  the  classical  Upanishads,  adhihhutam  four  times, 
and  adkidaivatam  fourteen  tines.  Adhyatmam  and  adhidaivatam  are 
regularly  contrasted  (twelve  times)  while  the  three  terms  appear  together 
in  BU.  3.  7.  14-15,  adhidaivatam  referring  (as  always)  to  what  is  outside 
man  (earth,  water,  sky,  sun,  etc.;,  adhydttnam  to  what  is  inside  man,  while 
adhibhutam  refers  to  contingent  beings  in  general. 

It  is  true  that  in  ii.  i  Arjuna  thanks  lUshna  for  having  revealed  to 
him  the  ‘highest  adhydtma  mystery’,  but  this  is  obviously  not  referring 
to  this  passage  (in  which  he  lean  is  very  little  indeed)  but  to  all  that  he  has 
been  taught  about  Krishna’s  own  ‘highest’  Self.  Similarly  in  the  MBh. 
12.  239.  I  and  elsewhere  an  adhydtma  doctrine  is  spoken  of,  and  it  turns 
out  to  be  almost  identical  in  content  with  the  doctrine  of  the  first  six 
chapters  of  the  Gita — the  same  Sarhkhya  physiology  and  psychology  and 
much  the  same  account  of  liber  ition. 

visargaht  ‘creative  force’:  so  approximately  E.,  H.,  Rk.,  Barnett,  Otto, 
etc.  D.  (very  oddly)  ‘fliessendes  ;3ein’.  S.  takes  the  word  to  mean  offerings 
to  the  gods  which,  according  to  3.  14,  produce  rain  which  in  turn  pro¬ 
duces  food.  As  such  it  can  be  regarded  as  the  ‘seed’  of  all  beings.  R.  takes 
it  to  mean  sexual  intercourse,  ar  d  he  is  probably  right  since  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  visor ga  is  ‘excretion’  If  this  is  so,  the  ‘Imperishable  Brahman’ 
must  be  thought  of  not  as  tlie  ‘sublime,  aloof,  unmoving,  firm*  of 
12.  3,  but  as  the  source  of  all  coritingent  beings  as  in  MuU.  2.  i.  i  quoted 
above  and  in  the  Gita  itself  (3.  [5).  Visor  ga  will  then  mean  the  emission 
by  Krishna  of  his  seed  into  ‘Gr<iat  Brahman’  which  is  his  ‘womb’  (14.  3). 

Visargafi  is  best  taken  as  being  in  apposition  to  svabhdvo.  As  far  as 
the  individual  is  concerned  (jodhydtmam)  Brahman  is  its  own  ‘inherent 
nature*  which  is  itself  a  creative  impulse  which  gives  rise  to  individuation 
and  which  is  itself  the  manifestation  of  karma,  Svabhdva^  visarga,  and 
karma  are  then  the  manifestatioi  is  in  the  individual  (adhydtmam)  of  ksaro 
bhdvab,  ‘perishable  nature’,  whi  :h  is  Brahman  as  generally  manifested  in 
the  phenomenal  world  {adhibhm  am^  see  next  stanza). 

bhuta-bhdva-^:  not  ‘beings’  (![.,  Rk.),  but  ‘[separate]  natures  of  con¬ 
tingent  beings’  or  ‘states  of  beir  gs’  (E.). 

4.  adhibhutam  ksaro  bhdvahy  purusas  c^adhidaivatamy 
adhiyajho  'ham  ev'dtra  dehsy  deha-bhrtam  vara. 

In  so  far  as  it  appertains  1:o  [all]  contingent  beings,  it  is  [their] 
perishable  nature,  and  in  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  the  gods,  [it 
is]  ‘person  (spirit)'.  In  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  sacrifice  [it  is] 
I  here  in  this  body,  O  best  of  men  who  bodies  bear. 

ksaro  bhdvahy  ‘perishable  naturt  ’ :  all  contingent  beings  come  to  be  and 
pass  away,  but  this  does  not  effect  the  sum  of  material  beings  which 
remains  ‘imperishable’.  The  ‘Imperishable’,  it  seems,  is  here  the  ‘Im¬ 
perishable’  of  the  Mundaka  E  panishad,  the  source  of  all  contingent 
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being,  rather  than  that  of  the  Svetdsvatara  Upanishad  which  contrasts  it 
starkly  with  the  ‘perishable*  as  the  Saihkhya  system  does. 

purusa^y  ‘person*:  this  is  the  ‘Person*  of  the  Upanishads  which  derives 
from  the  Purusa-sukta  (RV.  lo.  90),  the  supreme  cosmic  ‘Male  Person’ 
whose  dismemberment  in  sacrifice  is  the  origin  of  the  imiverse.  In  this 
passage  this  cosmic  Person  can  be  regarded  as  the  sum-total  of  all  indi¬ 
vidual  selves  (the  pumsas  of  the  Saihkhya),  the  sum-total  of  what  R.  calls 
the  ‘stuff  of  selves*. 

adhiyajttOf  ‘in  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  sacrifice* ;  it  is  not  at  all  clear  why 
Krishna  here  chooses  to  identify  Himself  with  the  sacrifice.  In  4.  24  it 
was  Brahman  that  was  identified  with  the  sacrifice  in  all  its  aspects :  the 
only  thing  that  is  not  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  is  the  recipient  of  the  sacrifice. 
Krishna,  in  fact,  by  claiming  to  be  Brahman  ‘in  so  far  as  it  appertains  to 
the  sacrifice*,  means  that  to  whatever  god  sacrifice  may  be  offered,  He 
alone  is  its  proper  recipient  and  object.  This  comes  out  clearly  in  Chapter 
IX  where  Krishna  claims  not  only  to  be  the  sacrifice  in  all  its  aspects 
(9.  16),  but  also  to  be  the  one  true  recipient  of  every  sacrifice  (9.  23-4), 
thereby  exalting  Himself  above  Brahman — adhiyajno — ‘as  far  as  sacrifice 
is  concerned*.  This  is  how  R.  too  understands  the  passage.  §.  merely 
refers  to  Taittiriya  Samhitd  (i.  7.  4)  which  equates  Vishnu  with  sacrifice; 
cf.  MaiU.  6.  16: 

Offerer,  recipient,  oblation,  sacred  formula, 

Sacrifice,  Vishnu,  Prajapati, 

The  Lord  is  everyone  who  exists,  the  Witness 

Who  shines  in  the  circle  [of  the  sun]  up  there. 

ev^dtra  dehe^  ‘here  in  the  body* :  S.,  ‘because  sacrifice  has  to  be  performed 
by  the  body,  it  is  inherent  in  the  body*.  R.,  ‘because  I  am  really  present 
in  Indra  and  the  other  gods  who  form  my  body  and  because  sacrifice  is 
[really]  dedicated  to  Me*.  This  is  probably  what  the  Gita  means.  Sacrifice 
is  always  offered  up  to  some  personal  entity — even  the  Christian  sacrifice 
is  offered  up  to  the  ‘Father*,  a  ‘Person*  if  ever  there  was  one.  Moreover, 
Krishna  is  personally  present  in  the  body  of  every  living  thing — ^man, 
ghost,  or  god — and  it  is  there  that  He  is  either  loved  or  hated  (cf.  16. 18 : 
‘envying  and  hating  Me  who  dwell  in  their  bodies  as  I  dwell  in  all*). 


Where  to  direct  your  Thoughts  at  Death 

5.  anta-kale  ca  mam  eva  smaran  muktva  kalevaram 

yah  prayatiy  sa  mad-bhavam  yati:  tCasty  atra  samsayah. 

Whoso  at  the  hour  of  death,  abandoning  his  mortal  frame,  bears 
Me  in  mind  and  passes  on,  accedes  to  my  own  mode  of  being: 
there  is  no  doubt  of  this. 

‘My  own  mode  of  being* :  presumably  God’s  ‘higher*  mode  of  being,  the 
‘Unchangeable,  All-Highest*.  See  7.  24  n. 
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6.  yam  yam  v'dpi  smaran  bhdvam  iyajaty  ante  kalevaram 
tarn  tarn  ev'aiiiy  Kaunteya,  sadd  tad-bhdva-bhdvitah. 

Whatever  state  a  man  may  bear  in  mind  when  in  the  end  he 
casts  his  mortal  frame  asic  e,  even  to  that  state  does  he  accede, 
for  ever  does  that  state  mjLke  him  grow  into  itself. 

tad-bhava-y  ‘that  state’:  var.  mcd’-bhdva-y  ‘my  state’;  sad-bhdva-y  ‘state 
of  reality*. 

-bhavitab:  past  part.  pass.  caus.  of  bhu-,  ‘to  become’:  this  word  (in  the 
causative)  frequently  means  ‘triin’.  §.  glosses,  ‘projecting  himself  (or 
rather,  “being  projected”)  by  be?  ring  it  in  mind  into  that  state’.  This  is  not 
quite  right,  as  it  is  the  state  or  r  lode  of  being  (bhdva)  that  does  the  pro¬ 
jecting.  The  word-play  on  bhdza  and  bhdvita  is  difficult  to  render  into 
English,  but  the  sense  of  ‘growing  into’  another  form  of  being  is  clearly 
there.  What  you  worship  and  what  you  believe  in  exercise  a  powerful 
fascination  over  you  and  make  you  grow  into  them.  The  same  idea  is 
expressed  in  7.  23  where  the  worshippers  of  the  gods  are  said  to  go  to  the 
gods  and  the  worshippers  of  Krishna  to  go  to  Krishna,  and  again  in  9.  25. 
Even  more  striking  is  the  assertion  in  17.  3 :  ‘Man  is  instinct  with  faith: 
as  is  his  faith,  so  too  must  he  bij.’ 

7.  tasmdt  sarvesu  kdlem  mam  anusmara  yudhya  ca: 
mayy  arpita-mano-buddhh  y  mdm  ev^aisyasy  asathsayah. 

Then  muse  upon  Me  always  and  fight;  for  if  you  fix  your  mind 
and  soul  on  Me,  you  will,  nothing  doubting,  come  to  Me. 

‘You  will . . .  come  to  Me’ :  R.,  ‘you  will  reach  Me  in  the  form  you  covet’. 

asarhiayafiy  ‘nothing  doubting’ ;  var.  asarhiayamy  ‘no  doubt*.  The  first 
seems  preferable  since  it  is  Arji  na’s  doubt  about  the  ethics  of  fighting  at 
all  that  is  the  occasion  for  the  Gita  itself.  By  fixing  his  mind  on  Krishna 
even  his  mind,  the  very  source  of  doubt  (MBh.  12.  239.  15),  is  set  at  rest. 

8.  abkydsa-yoga-yuktena  ceUisd  rC dnya-gdmind 
paramarh  purusam  divyam  ydtiy  PdrtK dnucintayan. 

Let  a  man’s  thoughts  be  integrated  by  spiritual  exercise  and 
constant  striving:  let  them  not  stray  to  anything  else  at  all;  so 
by  meditating  on  the  divine  exalted  Person,  [that  man  to  that 
Person]  goes. 

abhydsa-yoga-y  ‘spiritual  exercise  and  constant  striving’  (so  R.):  or,  ‘the 
spiritual  exercise  of  constant  striving’  (so  S.). 

‘The  divine  exalted  Person’:  s;e  8.  3  n.  Krishna  implies  that  He  is  the 
‘divine  exalted  Person’  though  He  does  not  actually  say  so.  S.  takes 
‘divine’  to  mean  the  god  ‘in  the  circle  of  the  sun’,  not,  it  would  seem,  the 
supreme  Brahman.  R.  simply  identifies  him  with  Krishna.  But  see  below 
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15.  16-17  where  the  ‘imperishable  Person’  is  subordinated  to  ‘another 
Person,  the  [All-] Sublime,  sumamed  “All-highest  Self*”. 

9.  kavith  puranam  anus^tdram 

amr  amydthsam  amismared  yah 
sarvasya  dhataram  acintya-rupam 
dditya-varnath  tamasah  parastdty 

The  Ancient  Seer,  Governor  [of  all  things,  yet]  smaller  than 
the  small,  Ordainer  of  all,  in  form  unthinkable,  sun-coloured 
beyond  the  darkness, — ^let  a  man  meditate  on  Him  [as  such]. 

This  stanza  is  based  on  different  texts  from  the  Upanishads:  ‘The 
Ancient  Seer,  Governor  (of  all  things],  .  .  .  Ordainer  of  all*,  derives 
from  Isd  Up.  8 : 

He,  the  wise  Sage,  all-conquering,  self-existent, 

Encompassed  that  which  is  resplendent. 

Incorporeal,  invulnerable, 

Devoid  of  sinews,  pure,  unpierced  by  evil : 

[All]  things  He  ordered  each  according  to  its  nature 
For  years  unending. 

‘Smaller  than  the  small*:  this  is  derived  from  KaU.  2.  20  =  SU.  3.  20: 

Smaller  than  the  small,  greater  than  the  great. 

The  Self  is  hidden  in  the  heart  of  creatures  [here]. 

acintya^rupaniy  ‘in  form  unthinkable*  (var.  acintya-iaktiniy  ‘of  unthinkable 
power*):  cf.  MuU.  3.  i.  7: 

Vast,  heavenly,  unthinkable  its  form, 

Smaller  than  the  small,  forth  it  shines. 

dditya>‘Varnamy  ‘sun-coloured*  (var.  dditya-rupariiy  ‘of  the  form  of  the 
sun*),  ‘beyond  the  darkness*:  cf.  13.  17  where  ‘beyond  the  darkness*  is 
used  of  Brahman,  and  SU.  3.  8: 

I  know  that  mighty  Person, 

Sun-coloured  beyond  the  darkness. 

dhataraniy  ‘Ordainer* :  H.,  D.,  ‘Creator’ :  Rk.,  ‘supporter’ :  E.,  ‘establisher* : 
S.,  ‘auteur*.  §.  glosses,  ‘who  allots  actions  and  their  fruits  in  all  their 
variety  to  living  creatures  and  after  allotting  them  gives  [them  to  them]*. 
R.,  ‘emanator  of  all*. 

10.  praydna-kdle  manasd  ^catena 

bhaktyd  yukto  yoga-balena  daiva 
bhruvor  madhye  prdnatn  dvesya  samyaky 
so  tarn  param  purusam  upaiti  divyam. 

With  mind  unmoving  at  the  time  of  passing  on,  by  love-and- 
devotion  integrated  and  by  the  power  of  spiritual  exercise  too. 
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forcing  the  breath  between  the  eyebrows  duly,  so  will  that 
man  draw  nigh  to  that  divine  exalted  Person. 

yoga~balena,  ‘by  the  power  of  spiiitual  exercise* :  S.  glosses,  ‘steadiness  of 
thought  brought  about  by  the  accumulation  of  the  elements  of  concentra¬ 
tion*.  Yoga,  ‘spiritual  exercise*,  is  not  enough,  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
love  and  devotion  which  is  itself  an  integrating  force. 

‘Forcing  the  breath  between  the  eyebrows  duly*:  cf.  5.  27:  ‘fixing  his 
gaze  between  the  eyebrows,  inward  and  outward  breaths  he  makes  the 
same  as  they  pass  up  and  down  tie  nostrils*. 

11.  yad  aksaram  veda-vido  vaclantiy 

visanti  yad  yatayo  mta-i 
yad  icchanto  brahmacaryam  carantiy 
tat  te  padarh  sarhgrahena  pravaksye. 

The  imperishable  state  o  ’  which  the  Vedic  scholars  speak, 
which  sages  enter,  their  passion  spent,  desiring  which  men 
lead  a  life  of  chastity,  that  state  will  I  proclaim  to  you  in 
brief, 

padarhy  ‘state*:  or,  ‘word*,  since  the  ‘imperishable*  here  is  both  the  ‘state* 
of  the  liberated  self  and  the  syllab  e  Orii  (8.  13).  The  verse  is  taken  from 
KaU.  2.  15  (with  a  slight  change  in  the  first  line  and  a  different  second 
line).  One  MS.  adds  the  Katha  te  a  after  this  stanza: 

The  single  word  ann  )unced  by  all  the  Vedas, 

Proclaimed  by  all  ascetic  practices  .... 

S.  compares  meditation  on  the  syllable  Om  to  the  statue  of  a  god;  it  is 
only  of  assistance  to  the  immature , 

12.  sarva-dvarani  sarhyamya  mano  hrdi  nirudhya  ca 
murdhny  adhay^atmanah  pranam  mthito  yoga-dharananiy 

Let  a  man  close  up  all  [ihe  body’s]  gates,  stem  his  mind 
within  the  heart,  fix  his  breath  within  the  head,  engrossed  in 
Yogic  concentration. 

hrdiy  ‘within  the  heart*:  in  the  Upanishads  as  in  all  mystical  traditions 
the  heart  not  the  mind  or  the  head  is  the  seat  of  contemplation.  R.  com¬ 
ments,  ‘in  Me,  the  Imperishable,  who  dwell  in  the  lotus  of  the  heart*. 
Krishna  dwells  in  the  bodies  of  all  '16.  18) :  ‘In  the  region  of  the  heart  of 
all  contingent  beings  dwells  the  Lord*  (18.  61). 

‘Fix  his  breath  within  the  head*:  cl.  5,  27:  8.  10  q.v. 

-dhdranatn:  ‘[Yogic]  concentration*:  I  have  kept  the  word  ‘Yogic*  as 
dharand  is  a  technical  term  in  the  Vbga  system  and  means  ‘concentration 
of  thought  on  one  particular  field’  {Yoga-sutrasy  3.  i).  R.,  ‘he  reaches 
a  motionless  state  in  Me*. 
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13.  otn  ity  ek*aksaram  brahma  vydharan  mam  amismaran 
yahpraydti  tyajan  deharhy  sa  ydti  paramdm  gatim. 

(the  One  Imperish-’ 
able 

in  one  syllable 

keeping  Me  in  mind;  then,  when  he  departs,  leaving  aside  the 
body,  he  will  tread  the  highest  way. 

As  we  have  seen,  verse  10  is  taken  from  KaU.  2. 15.  That  Upanishad  then 
goes  on  to  identify  the  ‘Imperishable’  (see  8.  3  n.)  with  the  syllable  Om 
(N.B.  the  word  for  ‘imperishable’  and  ‘syllable’  is  the  same  in  Sanskrit): 
Om — this  is  it. 

The  Imperishable  Brahman  this, 

This  the  Imperishable  Beyond: 

Whoso  this  Imperishable  comes  to  know — 

What  he  desires  is  his. 

tyajan  dehorn,  ‘leaving  aside  the  body’:  one  MS.  has  sa  mad-bkdvam, 
‘towards  my  mode  of  being’,  and  instead  of  paramdm  gatim,  ‘the  highest 
way’,  has  n^dsty  atra  sathiayah,  ‘there  is  no  doubt  about  it’. 

sa  ydti  paramdm  gatim,  ‘he  will  tread  the  highest  way’ :  R.,  ‘he  will  attain 
to  the  self  in  dissociation  from  material  Nature,  which  means  not  being 
born  again  and  sharing  in  the  same  form  [of  being]  as  Myself’. 

14.  ananya-cetdh  satatarh  yo  mdth  smarati  nityasah, 
tasy^dharh  mlabhah,  Pdrtha,  nitya-yiiktasya  yoginah. 

How  easily  am  I  won  by  him  who  bears  Me  in  mind  un¬ 
ceasingly,  thinking  of  nothing  else  at  all, — ^an  athlete  of  the 
spirit  ever  integrated  [in  himself]. 
yoginah,  ‘athlete  of  the  spirit’ :  var.  dehinab,  ‘embodied  [self]’. 

‘How  easily  am  I  won  .  .  .’ :  the  ‘athlete  of  the  spirit  ever  integrated  [in 
himself]’  has  now  reached  ‘that  peace  which  has  Nirvana  as  its  end  and 
which  subsists  in  Me’  (6.  15);  but  as  this  stanza,  like  6.  47  and  7.  28, 
points  out,  the  achievement  of  ‘integration’  and  ‘liberation’  does  not  yet 
mean  full  participation  in  the  life  of  God.  R.  is  continually  stressing  this, 
and  he  is  right  to  do  so  since  there  really  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  crucial  of  all  the  teachings  of  the  Gita.  What  R.  per¬ 
haps  does  not  make  equally  clear  is  that  though  there  may  be  other  ways 
of  reaching  God,  the  way  preferred  by  Krishna  is  that  of  ‘spiritual 
exercise’  (yoga)  which,  based  on  right  knowledge  (jUdna),  must  lead  to 
integration  and  the  vision  of  one’s  own  immortal  and  changeless  self:  this 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  base  from  which  the  direct  spiritual  apprehension  of 
God  as  Person  can  most  fruitfully  be  made.  R.,  with  his  wonted  en¬ 
thusiasm,  goes  much  further  than  the  Gita  itself  and  puts  these  words 
into  Krishna’s  mouth:  ‘Unable  to  bear  separation  from  [this  athlete  of 
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the  spirit]  I  choose  him  and 
{updsana)  which  had  predisposec^ 
[a  fruition]  which  thrusts  away 
among  other  things,  includes  a 


grant  him  the  fruition  of  that  worship 
I  him  towards  winning  through  to  Me — 
all  that  is  antagonistic  to  it,  and  which, 
boundless  love  of  Me.* 


15^ 


mam  upetya  punar-janma 
n*dpnuvanti  maKdtmdnah 

Coming  right  nigh  to  IV 


that  abides:  [free  from  it 


[8. 14-18 


duhkKalayam  asdsvatam 
sarhsiddhim  paramdm  gatdh. 

e  these  great  of  self  are  never  born 


again,  [for  rebirth  is]  the  abode  of  suffering,  knows  nothing 


now]  they  attain  the  highest  prize. 


‘The  highest  prize*:  S.,  ‘liberation*:  R.  again  lets  himself  go:  ‘Their 
wisdom  conformed  to  Me  as  I  really  am,  out  of  the  excess  of  the  love  they 
bear  Me,  they  are  unable  to  sustain  the  existence  of  their  very  selves 
without  Me;  their  minds  attached  to  Me,  putting  their  trust  in  Me  and 
worshipping  Me,  they  win  through  to  Me  who  am  their  highest  prize.* 


16.  5  brahma-bhuvandl  lokdh 
mam  upetya  tUy  Kaiintey 

The  worlds  right  up  to 
again;  but  he  who  come^ 
again. 


punar^dvartinOy  ^rjunUy 
Uy  punar-janma  na  vidyate, 

Brahma’s  realm  [dissolve  and]  evolve 
right  nigh  to  Me  shall  never  be  born 


and 


pi 


The  Day 

17.  sahasra-yuga-paryantam 
rdtrim  yuga-sahasr'dntd^ 

For  a  thousand  ages 
a  thousand  ages  [one 
know  [what  is  meant 

ages’ :  a  ‘great  yuga*  la 


yuga 


Night  of  Brahma 

ahar  yad  brahmano  viduhy 
te  ^ho-rdtra-vido  jandh. 

asts  [one]  day  of  Brahma,  and  for 
^ch]  night:  this  knowing,  men  will 
day  and  night. 

4,320,000  earthly  years. 


hj] 


iStS 


18.  avyaktad  vyaktayah  sarvdh  prabhavanty  ahar-dgame; 
rdtry-dgame  praliyante  latr^ aiv^ dvyakta-samjnake. 

At  the  day’s  dawning  all  things  manifest  spring  forth  from  the 
Unmanifest;  and  then  at  nightfall  they  dissolve  [again]  in  that 
same  thing  called  'Unmanifest’. 

The  ‘Unmanifest*  is  the  prachdnay  ‘primal  matter*  or  ‘undifferentiated 
primal  Nature*  of  the  Sariikh^^a  system  (Sdmkhya-kdrikdy  lo-ii).  Unlike 
all  that  evolves  from  it  it  is  un  :aused,  eternal,  all-pervasive,  inactive,  one, 
relying  on  itself  alone,  withoiit  characteristics,  without  parts,  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  All  these  qualities,  o  *  rather  the  lack  of  them,  it  has  in  common 
with  the  purusaSy  the  ‘persons’,  ‘spirits*,  or  ‘selves*  of  that  system,  but 
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unlike  them  it  is  productive  and  dynamic:  its  eternity  is  an  eternity  of 
endless  duration,  not  of  timeless  Being.  It  is  constant  under  all  the 
‘manifestations*  that  proceed  from  it  in  that  quantitatively  it  remains  ever 
the  same.  In  the  myth  of  the  day  and  night  of  Brahma  it  corresponds  to 
the  night  when  the  whole  universe  is  reabsorbed  into  a  total  unconscious¬ 
ness.  In  the  Upanishads,  as  we  have  seen  (3.  42  n.),  it  is  subordinated  to 
a  cosmic  Purusa  who  is  God. 

19.  bhuta-grdmah  sa  ev'dyath  bhutvd  bhutvd  praliyate 
rdtry-agame  ^vasahy  Partha,  prabhavaty  ahar-dgame. 

Yes,  this  whole  host  of  beings  comes  ever  anew  to  be ;  at  fall 
of  night  it  dissolves  away  all  helpless;  at  dawn  of  day  it  rises 
up  again. 

‘All  helpless*:  R.,  ‘because  of  karma*:  those  selves  which  have  ‘drawn 
nigh’  to  God  are,  however,  excepted  from  this  universal  process. 


The  Unmanifest  beyond  the  Unmanifest 

20.  paras  tasmdt  tu  bhdvo  ^nyo  ^vyakto  ^vyaktdt  sandtanah 
yahy  sa  sarvesu  bhutesu  nasyatsu  na  vinasyatL 

But  beyond  that  there  is  [yet]  another  mode  of  being, — beyond 
the  Unmanifest  [another]  Unmanifest  {masc,)y  primeval:  this 
is  he  who  does  not  fall  to  ruin  when  all  contingent  beings  are 
destroyed, 

*vyakto  ^vyaktdty  ‘beyond  the  Unmanifest  [another]  Unmanifest* :  var. 
'vyakedvyaktahy  ‘unmanifest  to  the  unmanifest(?)’;  ‘called 

Person*;  vyakfdvyaktahy  ‘unmanifest  to  the  manifest*. 

This  second  ‘Unmanifest*  is  possibly  the  ‘exalted  Person*  of  8.  22. 
This  passage  seems  to  derive  from  KaU.  6.  7—8  (cf.  ibid.  3.  10— ii. 
BhG.  3.  42  n.): 

Higher  than  the  senses  is  the  mind, 

Higher  than  mind  the  soul  {sattva)^ 

Higher  than  soul,  the  self,  the  ‘great*, 

Higher  than  [this]  ‘great’,  the  Unmanifest. 

Higher  than  [this]  Unmanifest  the  ‘Person*, 

Pervading  all,  untraceable  (or,  not  possessing  a  subtle  body). 

In  the  Gita  the  word  avyaktay  ‘unmanifest’,  has  already  been  used  of 
the  individual  self-in-itself  (2.  25):  ‘Unmanifest,  unthinkable,  immutable 
is  it  called:  realize  it  thus  and  do  not  grieve  [about  it].*  This  individual 
self  {masc.)  forms  part  of  or  is  identical  with  what  R.  would  call  ‘self-stuff* 
{neut*)  which  is  ‘indestructible*  and  ‘does  not  pass  away*  (2.  17),  in  other 
words,  ‘primeval  Brahman’  (4.  31 :  cf.  8.  3). 
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21.  avyakto  'ksara  ity  uktas;  tarn  dhuh  paratndth  gatiniy 
yathprdpya  na  nivartantc:  tad  dhdma  paramath  mama* 

Unmanifest  [is  he],  sunamed  ‘Imperishable’:  this,  men  say, 
is  the  highest  way  and>  this  once  won,  there  is  no  more 
returning:  this  is  my  highest  home. 

The  ‘Unmanifest  beyond  the  Unmanifest*  is,  then,  identical  with  the 
‘Imperishable’  Brahman  of  8.  3  of  which  it  is  the  personalized  form.  This 
‘Imperishable*  is  presumably  that  of  BU,  3.8.  8-9,  the  supreme  Being  in 
every  sense,  rather  than  the  attenuated  form  of  it  we  find  in  §U.  i.  10 
and  5.  i  or  of  MuU.  2.  i.  1-2  (see  8.  3  n.),  for  in  KaU.  3.  ii  on  which 
this  passage  is  based  we  read : 

Than  ‘Person*  th<sre  is  nothing  higher; 

He  is  the  goal,  H(  s  the  highest  way  (as  here). 

Further  he  is  Krishna’s  ‘highest  home*,  by  which  is  presumably  meant 
his  ‘higher  state,  the  Changeless,  All-Highest’  (7.  24).  Dhdma  is  a  word 
only  rarely  used  in  the  Upani  shads  though  common  in  the  Rig-Veda 
where  it  usually  means  ‘home*  or  ‘law*.  In  KauU.  3.  i  it  is  used  of 
‘Indra’s  well-loved  abode*.  Krishna’s  dhdma  would,  then,  seem  to  be  the 
ambiance  in  which  He  has  his  being,  that  is,  timeless  bliss;  and  so  Arjuna 
considers  it  appropriate  to  call  Krishna  himself  ‘highest  Brahman, 
highest  home*  (10.  12 :  cf.  u.  3  1)*  According  to  R.  God  has  three  dhdmas, 
‘abodes*  or  ‘states’.  The  first  is  Krishna’s  lower  Nature  (7.  4)  which  is 
unconscious,  the  second  is  his  living*  Nature  (7.  5)  which  is  the  state  of 
selves  which  are  still  involved  in  this  lower  Nature,  and  lastly  the  state 
of  released  selves  which  is  a  sti  te  of  pure  spirit  undefiled  by  matter.  It  is 
this  state  that  Krishna  is  spealdng  of  here,  and  this  state,  like  the  other 
two  is  subject  to  his  control.  Alternatively,  he  says,  dhdma  can  mean 
light*. 

R.’s  analysis  of  the  three  ‘a  bodes’  or  ‘states*  of  the  supreme  Being  of 
the  Gita  is  ingenious  and  inteiesting,  but  it  does  raise  difficulties.  Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  separate  :he  ‘Person*  of  the  next  stanza  from  the 
‘Unmanifest  {masc.)  beyond  the  unmanifest  {neuL)*  of  this  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  stanzas,  this  second  Jnmanifest  can  only  be  God.  The  two 
‘unmanifests’  mentioned  heru  are  not  the  two  ‘Natures*  of  Krishna 
mentioned  in  7.  4-5  as  R.  r  ghtly  saw.  The  first  ‘Unmanifest*  is  the 
material  Nature  of  the  Sarhldiya  system  from  which  everything  that  is 
conditioned  by  time  including  what  we  call  soul  (buddhi),  mind,  and 
individuality  proceed  and  into  which  they  all  dissolve.  This  applies 
equally  to  ‘living  Nature*  which,  as  R.  rightly  says,  is  composed  of  human 
selves  still  enmeshed  in  mattei ;  but  this  ‘living  Nature*,  as  we  saw  at  7.  5, 
must  also  include  individual  selves  as  they  are  in  themselves  and  as  they 
are  seen  by  buddhi,  what  the:  Kafha  Upanishad  misleadingly  calls  the 
‘great  self*.  These,  by  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  ‘seen*  by  buddhi,  still 
retain  a  link  with  that  element.  As  MBh.  I2.  240.  20-2  puts  it: 
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The  one  (mttva  =  buddhi)  emits  qualities,  the  other  does  not.  Though  in 
the  natural  state  of  affairs  the  two  are  [theoretically]  separate,  they  are  always 
linked  together.  Just  as  a  fish  is  other  than  water,  even  so  are  these  two  linked 
together;  or  again  as  a  gnat  is  [indissolubly]  linked  with  the  fig  [in  which  it 
lives],  or  again  as  the  pith  is  both  separate  from  and  united  with  the  grass  [of 
which  it  is  the  pith],  so  are  these  two  united  and  established  in  each  other. 


This,  then,  would  appear  to  be  the  position  of  the  ‘great  self*  of  the 
Katha  Upanishad  which  is  the  same  as  the  ‘living  Nature*  of  BhG.  7.  5. 
Along  with  even^thing  else  it  must  lose  its  identity  in  ‘immanifest 
Nature*  at  the  end  of  a  world  era.  The  Gita,  however,  is  now  speaking  in 
cosmic  terms,  not  in  terms  of  the  individual :  it  is  affirming  the  existence 
of  one  single  ‘Person*  beyond  the  Unmanifest,  of  one  single  Spirit  beyond 
primal  matter  from  which  both  mind  and  individuality  and  what  we  call 
soul  originate.  It  is  not  speaking  of  individual  selves  as  the  next  stanza 
shows,  but  of  one  spiritual  principle  beyond  ‘unmanifest*  material 
Nature.  This  is  the  Person  ‘beyond  the  darkness*  of  8,  9,  since  ‘darkness* 
is  not  only  the  name  of  the  lowest  of  the  constituents  of  Nature,  but  also 
a  synonym  for  the  Sarhkhya  ‘Unmanifest*  (cf.  MBh.  12.  335.  14). 


22.  purusah  sa  parahy  Pa^rtha,  bhaktya  labhyas  tv  ananyaya 
ycisy^dnta^thdni  bhutdniy  yena  sarvam  idam  tatam. 

But  that  highest  Person  is  to  be  won  by  love-and-worship 
directed  to  none  other.  In  Him  do  all  beings  subsist;  by  Him 
this  universe  is  spun. 

Some  MSS.  add:  yam  prdpya  na  punar-janma  labhante  yoginoy  'rjuna 
‘once  athletes  of  the  spirit  have  achieved  Him,  Arjuna,  they  are  not  born 
again*. 

ananyaya,  ‘directed  to  none  other* :  or,  ‘in  no  other  way*.  The  first  is  pre¬ 
ferable  since  wisdom  and  spiritual  integration  are  required  in  addition 
to  love  and  devotion. 

‘In  Him  all  beings  subsist* :  the  same  phrase  is  used  of  Krishna  in  9.  4. 

‘By  Him  this  universe  is  spun*:  cf.  2.  17  where  the  phrase  is  used  of  the 
‘indestructible  [Brahman]’.  §.  there  as  here  glosses  tatam,  ‘spun*  as 
vydptam,  ‘pervaded*.  The  phrase  is  later  applied  to  Krishna  Himself 
(9.  4:  II.  38:  18.  46). 

Let  us  now  resume  the  claims  the  Gita  makes  on  behalf  of  the  ‘exalted 
Person*  in  these  three  stanzas.  This  ‘Person*  is  the  supreme  ‘Person*  of 
the  Upanishads  with  whom  Krishna  clearly  identifies  Himself  in  the 
following  chapter. 

He  is — 

(i)  the  ‘Unmanifest  beyond  the  Unmanifest*,  that  is  to  say,  the 
‘Person*  of  the  Kapha  Upanishad  ‘than  whom  there  is  nothing 
higher* ; 
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(ii)  the  ‘Indestructible*  principle  of  Gita  2.  17  which  ‘does  not  pass 
away*,  that  is,  the  highest  Brahman; 

(iii)  the  ‘Imperishable*  of  BU.  3.8.  8-9  of  which  nothing  positive  can 
be  predicated,  but  at  whose  ‘behest  sun  and  moon  are  held  apart 
and  so  abide* ; 

(iv)  the  ‘highest  way*,  identif  ied  in  KaU.  3.  ii  with  the  ‘Person*; 

(v)  Krishna’s  ‘highest  home*,  that  is,  his  highest  mode  of  being; 

(vi)  finally,  the  highest  or  exalted  ‘Person*  to  whom  alone  love  and 
devotion  are  due,  who  indwells  all  beings  and  by  whom  ‘this 
universe  is  spun*. 

All  these  epithets  except  the  :  ast  might  apply  to  the  liberated  selves  or 
to  the  aggregate  of  them,  particularly  if  we  remember  that  the  ‘Imperish¬ 
able’  had  suffered  a  diminution  in  the  Mundaka  and  Svetdivatara 
Upanishads  which  are  far  mors  closely  related  to  the  Gita  than  is  the 
Brhaddranyaka,  that  the  ‘highest  way*  is  generally  no  more  than  a 
synonym  for  ‘liberation*,  and  :hat  on  the  face  of  it  Krishna’s  ‘highest 
home*  can  scarcely  be  fully  identical  with  Krishna  Himself.  R.,  whose 
commentary  is  really  obscure  here,  nevertheless  distinguishes  between 
two  ‘ways’  which  have  one  thing  in  common,  namely,  that  they  both  put 
a  stop  to  rebirth.  One  is  the  wiy  of  the  man  who  gets  to  know  the  self- 
in-itself  as  it  really  is,  the  other  is  the  way  that  leads  to  the  supreme  Lord 
as  its  final  goal.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  a  deliberate 
ambiguity  here,  and  the  Gita  is  content  to  keep  the  reader  guessing  as  to 
whether  this  ‘Person  beyond  the  darkness*  is  the  liberated  self  or  rather 
the  aggregate  of  liberated  selves,  or  whether  it  is  Krishna,  supreme  God 
and  Supreme  Lord,  to  whon  alone  love  and  devotion  are  due.  This 
ambiguity  ceases  in  verse  22  since  the  ‘Person*  here  is  defined  as  He  who 
‘is  won  by  love-and- worship  d  rected  to  none  other*. 

There  would  therefore  be  n )  difficulty  in  referring  the  whole  passage 
to  the  personal  God,  did  we  not  find  in  15.  16-17  that  this  ‘imperishable 
Person*  is  again  referred  to,  and  there  this  ‘imperishable  Person*  is 
sharply  contrasted  with  the  ‘perishable*  as  also  happens  in  the  Svetdivatara 
Upanishad.  Since  there  is  thei  e  an  ‘ultimate’  {uttama)  Person  as  well — 
Krishna,  who  transcends  both  the  ‘Imperishable*  and  the  ‘perishable* — 
the  ‘Imperishable*  must  refei  to  liberated  individual  selves  or  to  the 
aggregate  of  them  which  together  form  one  spiritual  block — the  ‘fixed, 
still  state  of  Brahman*  of  2. 72.  This  is  there  also  called  kufa-sthay  ‘sublime, 
aloof* — a  term  that  is  applied  to  the  integrated  man  in  6.  8  (q.v.)  and  to 
the  ‘Imperishable  Unmanifest’  in  12.  3  which  is  plainly  another  way  of 
speaking  of  the  ‘fixed,  still  s:ate  of  Brahman*  or  the  ‘Nirvana  that  is 
Brahman  too*  of  2.  72  and  5.  24-6. 

Hence  it  would  seem  that  ^  erse  22  should  be  separated  from  the  two 
preceding  stanzas,  and  this  does  not  seem  unnatural  in  view  of  the  use 
of  the  particle  tu,  ‘but*.  This  i  t  least  obviates  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
Krishna  with  his  dhdTna,  his  ‘  lome*  or  ‘highest  state*  which  can  scarcely 
be  an  object  of  loving  devotio:  1  any  more  than  Nirvana  can  be,  or  indeed 
the  ‘Imperishable  Unmanifesi  *  as  understood  in  12.  3. 
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The  Fate  of  the  Soul  at  Death 

23.  yatra  kale  tv  andvrttim  dvrttirh  c*aiva  yoginah 
praydtd  ydnti,  tarn  kdlarh  vaksydmt,  Bharata'rsabha. 

Some  to  return,  some  never  to  return,  athletes  of  the  spirit 
set  forth  when  they  pass  on;  the  times  [and  seasons]  of  them 
all  I  shall  [now]  declare. 

24.  agnirjyotir  ahah  suklah  sanmdsd  uttar'dyanam, — 
tatra  praydtd  gacchanti  brahma  brahma-vido  jandh. 

Fire,  light,  day,  [the  moon’s]  light  [fortnight],  the  six  months 
of  the  [sun’s]  northern  course, — dying  in  these  to  Brahman 
do  they  go,  the  men  who  Brahman  know. 

This  is  based  on  ChU.  5.  10.  1-2  =  BU.  6.  2.  14: 

Those  who  know  thus  as  well  as  those  who  worship  in  the  forest  knowing  that 
self-mortification  is  the  same  as  faith,  merge  into  the  flame  [of  the  funeral  pyre] ; 
from  the  flame  [they  pass  on]  into  the  day,  from  the  day  into  the  half-month  of 
the  full  moon,  from  the  half-month  of  the  full  moon  into  the  six  months  during 
which  the  sun  moves  northwards,  from  [those]  months  into  the  year,  from  the 
year  into  the  sun,  from  the  sun  into  the  moon,  from  the  moon  into  the  lightning. 
There,  there  is  a  Person  who  is  other  than  human.  He  leads  them  on  to  Brahman. 
This  path  is  the  *way  of  the  gods*. 

25.  dhumo  rdtris  tathd  krsnah  sanmdsd  daknn^ dyanam^ — 
tatra  cdndramasam  jyotir  yogi  prdpya  nivartate. 

Smoke,  night,  [the  moon’s]  dark  [fortnight],  the  six  months  of 
the  [sun’s]  southern  course, — [dying]  in  these  an  athlete  of  the 
spirit  wins  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  back  he  comes  again. 

ChU.  5.  10.  3-6  =  BU.  6.  2-15: 

But  those  who  in  their  villages  lay  great  store  by  sacrifice,  good  works,  and 
the  giving  of  alms,  merge  into  smoke,  from  smoke  [they  pass  on]  into  the  night, 
from  the  night  into  the  latter  half  of  the  month,  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
month  into  the  six  months  in  which  the  sun  moves  southwards.  These  do  not 
reach  the  year.  From  [those]  months  they  [merge]  into  the  world  of  the  an¬ 
cestors,  from  the  world  of  the  ancestors  into  space,  from  space  into  the  moon 
which  is  King  Soma,  the  food  of  the  gods.  This  the  gods  eat  up. 

There  they  remain  until  the  residue  [of  their  good  works]  is  exhausted,  and 
then  they  once  again  return  on  the  same  path.  [They  merge]  into  space,  and 
from  space  into  the  wind.  After  becoming  wind,  they  become  smoke;  after 
beconaing  smoke,  they  become  mist;  after  becoming  mist,  they  become  cloud; 
after  becoming  cloud,  they  pour  forth  as  rain.  [Then]  they  are  bom  here  as  rice 
or  barley,  herbs  or  trees,  sesame  or  beans.  To  emerge  from  these  is  very  difficult. 
For  only  if  someone  or  other  eats  [him  as]  food  and  pours  [him  out  as]  semen, 
can  he  be  bom  again. 
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26.  stikla-krsne  gati  hy  etejagatah  idsvate  mate; 
ekaydydty  andvrtiim^  any  ay  d  ^variate  punah. 

For  these  two  courses- -light  and  dark — ^are  deemed  to  be 
primeval  [laws]  on  earth.  One  leads  to  [the  place  of]  no  return, 
by  the  other  one  returns  again. 
mate,  ‘are  deemed  to  be*:  var.  'ante,  *are  the  same*. 

27.  n*aite  srtl,  Pdrtha,  jdnat  yogi  muhyati  kascana; 
tasmdt  sarvem  kdlem yo^^^a-yvkto  bhav^drjuna. 

Knowing  these  two  coui  ses  no  athlete  of  the  spirit  whatever  is 
perplexed;  so,  Arjuna,  I  e  integrated  by  spiritual  exercise  at  all 
times. 

28.  vedemyajnem  tapahsu  c*atva 

ddnem  yat  punya--phalam  pradistam 
atyeti  tat  sarvam,  idarh  viditva 
yogi  param  sthdnam  t  paiti  Padyarn. 

For  knowledge  of  the  \  'eda,  for  sacrifice,  for  grim  austerities, 
for  gifts  of  alms  a  meed  of  merit  is  laid  down:  all  this  the 
athlete  of  the  spirit  leaves  behind  who  knows  this  [secret 
teaching;  and  knowing  it]  he  draws  right  nigh  to  the  exalted 
primal  state. 

ddyam,  ‘primal* ;  S.  refers  this  to  Brahman  as  cause. 


CHAPTER  IX 


In  this  Chapter  Krishna  develops  more  fully  what  He  had  adum¬ 
brated  in  7.  4-7,  12-14,  24-6,  namely,  that  He  is  God  in  every 
sense  of  the  word:  He  is  the  highest  Brahman  and  the  highest 
Person  of  the  Upanishads  and  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Gita 
itself,  the  ground  and  support  of  the  universe  (4--6).  He  creates 
the  world  out  of  matter  which  is  his  own  (lower)  Nature  (7-8) 
though  He  remains  forever  unaffected  by  his  creative  activity. 

He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  incarnation  and  how  this 
deceives  many.  Those  sincerely  devoted  to  Him  on  the  other  hand 
find  in  it  an  additional  reason  for  glorifying  Him,  and  men  of 
wisdom  see  in  Him  the  One  who  manifests  Himself  in  the  many 

As  in  7.  8-1 1  there  is  an  interlude  here  in  which  Krishna  lists 
some  of  his  essential  characteristics  (16-19):  both  interludes  will 
be  developed  at  length  in  the  next  chapter  where  Krishna  identifies 
Himself  with  whatever  is  most  excellent  in  any  form  of  cosmic  or 
human  existence. 

In  20-5  Krishna  develops  again  what  had  already  been  stated 
in  7.  20-3;  but  whereas  there  He  had  said  of  the  worshippers 
of  other  gods  that  He  actually  strengthened  their  faith  in  them 
though  their  goals  remained  finite,  He  here  goes  a  step  further  and 
says  that  all  worship  is  really  directed  towards  Himself,  though  the 
worshipper  may  not  realize  it. 

Even  the  humblest  act  of  worship  receives  its  reward,  and  if 
men  make  of  all  their  doing  and  all  their  living  an  offering  to  Him¬ 
self,  they  will  thereby  be  released  from  the  ‘bonds  of  works’  and 
draw  nigh  to  Him  (26-9).  Loving  devotion  wipes  out  all  sin  and, 
unlike  the  religion  of  the  Vedas,  is  accessible  even  to  serfs  and 
women  (30-2).  He  finally  urges  Arjuna  to  love  and  adore  Him 
and  with  integrated  self  to  make  Him  alone  his  goal.  The  chapter 
is  traditionally  known  as  the  ‘Yoga  of  Royal  Knowledge  and  the 
Royal  Mystery’;  it  is  in  fact  a  chapter  of  love  and  devotion. 
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God  and  His  Creation 

^ri-bhagavan  uvaca: 

1.  idam  tu  te guhyatamarfi pravaksydmy  anasuyave 
jndnarh  vijnana-sahitam  yc  jjndtvd  moksyase  ^hibhdt. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

But  most  secret-and-mysterious  is  this  wisdom  I  will  [now] 
reveal, — [a  wisdom]  base  !  on  holy  writ  and  consonant  with 
experience:  to  you  [will  I  proclaim  it,]  for  in  you  there  is  no 
envy;  and  knowing  it  you  shall  be  freed  from  ill. 

jfidnam  .  ,  ‘a  wisdom  based  oji  holy  writ .  .  following  §.  and  R.  on 
7.  2.  Here  too  S.  interprets  vijUdna  as  ‘experience’,  but  interprets 
‘wisdom*,  in  accordance  with  his  own  philosophical  predilections: 
‘Krishna  is  All;  the  Self  is  this  AH’.  R.  does  the  same:  for  him  jUdna 
means  bhakti,  ‘love-and-devotion’  and  vijfidna  ‘worship’! 

\a\§uhhdt,  ‘from  ill’ :  S.,  ‘the  bor  dage  of  phenomenal  existence  {sarhsdray. 

2.  raja-vidya  rdja-guhyarh  pavitram  idam  uttamam 
pratyaks^ dvagamam  dhamyarh  susukham  kartum  avyayam. 

Science  of  kings,  mystery  of  kings  is  this,  distilling  the 
purest  essence,  to  the  understanding  evident,  with  righteous¬ 
ness  enhanced, — how  easy  to  carry  out!  [Yet]  it  abides  forever. 
uttamam j  ‘highest’:  var.  adbhutam,  ‘marvellous’. 

3.  asraddadhanah  purusd  dhiirmasy'dsya^  paramtapay 
aprdpya  mam  nivartante  mrlyu-^samsdra-vartmanu 

Men  who  put  no  faith  in  this  law  of  righteousness  fail  to  reach 
Me  and  must  return  to  the  road  of  recurring  death. 

dharmasy\a\y  ‘law  of  righteousness’:  var.  jndnasy\a\y  ‘wisdom’.  The 
difference  is  minimal  since  botli  words  in  the  context  mean  ‘teaching’. 

4.  mayd  tatam  idam  sarvarh  jagad  avyakta-murtind: 
mat-sthdni  sarva-bhutdniy  na  c^dharh  tesv  avasthitah. 

By  Me,  Unmanifest  in  jbrm,  all  this  universe  was  spun:  in 
Me  subsist  all  beings,  I  c  o  not  subsist  in  them. 

‘Unmanifest  in  form’ :  or,  ‘in  the  form  of  the  Unmanifest’.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Krishna  is  referring  to  what  is  normally  called  the  ‘Unmanifest’, 
that  is,  the  ‘primal  matter’  of  tlie  Sarhkhya  system  or  to  the  ‘Unmanifest 
beyond  the  Unmanifest’  of  8.  5  0.  §.  seems  to  think  it  is  the  latter.  He  is 
probably  right  since  ‘this  universe  was  spun’  by  the  ‘Indestructible 
[Brahman]’  in  2.  17  and  by  th;  ‘highest  Person’  who  is  almost  certainly 
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to  be  identified  with  Krishna  in  8,  22.  Against  this  Krishna  is  certainly 
speaking  of  the  lower  ‘Unmanifest*  in  verses  6-8. 

‘In  Me  subsist  all  beings*:  S.,  ‘they  subsist  in  Me  as  essential  Self 
[themselves]*.  R.,  ‘they  exist  in  Me  as  their  Inner  Controller*  (BU 
3.  7.  3  ff.).  Krishna  here  identifies  Himself  with  the  ‘highest  Person’  of 
8.  22,  ‘in  Him  do  all  beings  subsist*. 

‘I  do  not  subsist  in  them*:  S.,  ‘because  I  have  no  contact  with  them  as 
corporeal  things  do*.  R.,  ‘my  continued  existence  does  not  depend  on 
them,  and  because  their  continued  existence  depends  on  Me,  I  do  not 
need  them  in  any  way*. 


5.  naca  maUsthdni  bhutdni,  pasya  me  yogam  aisvaram: 
hhuta-bhrn^  na  ca  bhutastho  mam'dtmd  bhuta-bhdvanah. 


And  [yet]  contingent  beings  do  not  subsist  in  Me, — behold  my 

{skill-in- works!  «  .  r  in  1  . 

activity  j  ^  sustains  [all]  beings,  It 

does  not  subsist  in  them;  It  causes  them  to  be-and-grow. 

‘Contingent  beings  do  not  subsist  in  Me* :  S.,  ‘He  is  speaking  of  Self  in 
its  essence*.  R.,  ‘not  because  He  contains  them  like  water  in  a  pot,  but 
[because  He  maintains  them  in  existence]  by  his  will  {sarhkalpcCf, 


yogam, 


I ‘skill-in-works*  I 
(‘activity*  / 


yoga  was  defined  as  ‘skill  in  [performing] 

- 

works*  at  2.  50,  and  this  is  probably  what  it  means  here,  perhaps  with 
overtones  of  uncanny  power.  The  point  surely  is  that  contingent  beings 
do  not  ‘subsist*  or  ‘abide*  in  God  because  they  are  of  themselves  transient: 
they  can  only  be  said  to  subsist  in  Him  in  the  sense  that  the  wind,  the 
most  fickle  and  unstable  of  all  elements,  subsists  in  space  (see  the  next 
stanza). 


‘My  Self  sustains  [all]  beings,  It  does  not  subsist  in  them*:  §.,  ‘He 
sustains  them  though  He  is  unattached  to  them*.  When  Krishna  speaks 
of  his  ‘Self*  as  being  active  as  he  does  here,  S.  says.  He  is  using  popular 
terminology.  R.,  for  whom  there  is  no  real  inconsistency  between  God 
as  pure  Being  and  God  as  providence  and  will,  glosses :  ‘my  very  Self,  my 
will  which  is  akin  to  mind,  brings  contingent  beings  into  existence, 
keeps  them  in  existence  and  controls  them*.  So  too  for  S.  -bhdvanafi 
means  ‘to  bring  into  existence  and  to  cause  to  grow*.  This  whole  passage 
should  be  compared  to  13.  14-16  where  very  much  the  same  is  said  of 
Brahman. 

According  to  S.  and  R.  Krishna  ‘does  not  subsist  in  beings*  because,  as 
they  have  both  pointed  out,  He  does  not  depend  on  them  nor  has  He  any 
need  of  them.  As  in  the  lid  Upanishad  it  is  impossible  to  confine  God 
either  to  the  world  of  eternity — the  ambiance  of  liberated  selves — or  to 
the  world  of  time — the  universe  as  we  know  it.  God’s  ‘Self*  both  operates 
in  time  because  it  is  Time  (ii.  32)  and  is  the  changeless  Absolute,  the 
‘same*  Lord  dwelling  everywhere  in  the  body  (13.  28,  32). 
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manCdtmdy  *my  Self*;  var.  hhufdtmdy  ‘the  Self  in  contingent  beings’: 
dharm'dtmdy  ‘having  the  essence  of  righteousness’. 

One  MS.  adds  here: 

sarva-gafi  sarvavac  c^adyaJjL  sarv^  i-krt  sarva-darsanak 
sarva-jnafi  sarva^darii  ca  sarv'dx  md  sarvato-mukhait, 

‘Penetrating  everywhere,  made  up  of  all,  primeval,  doer  of  all,  all-seeing, 
all-knowing,  all-descrying.  Self  of  all,  facing  in  all  directions.* 

6.  yaiKdkdsa-sthito  nityam  vdyuh  sarvatra-go  mahany 
tathd  sarvdni  bhutdni  mat-sthdnVty  upadharaya. 

As  in  [wide]  space  subsists  the  mighty  wind  blowing  [at  will] 
ever  and  everywhere,  so  c  0  all  contingent  beings  subsist  in  Me: 
so  must  you  understand  it. 

See  previous  note.  Several  MSS.  add  here: 
evarh  hi  sarva-bhiite^u  cardmy  a  tabhilak^itak 
bhuta-prakjrtim  dsthdya  sah*aivc  ca  vin'aiva  ca, 

‘For  thus  I  rove  in  all  continj^ent  beings  unobserved:  consorting  with  the 
material  nature  of  each  of  them,  ]  am  truly  both  with  them  and  without  them.’ 

7.  sarva-bhutdniy  Kaunteyay  prakrtirh  ydnti  mdtntkdtn 
kalpa-ksaycy  punas  idni  kalp'ddau  visrjdmy  aham. 

All  contingent  beings  pour  into  material  Nature  which  is  mine 
when  a  world-aeon  comes  to  an  end;  and  then  again  when 
[another]  aeon  starts,  I  e  manate  them  forth. 

The  day  and  night  of  Brahm  i  described  in  8.  17-18.  Cf.  also  the  two 
‘Natures’  of  Krishna  described  in  7.  4-6  where  the  material  Nature  of 
the  Sarhkhya  system  is  only  Krishna’s  ‘lower’  Nature.  The  ‘higher’ 
Nature  is  in  fact  that  aspect  oi  God  which  keeps  the  world  in  being — ^his 
higher  Nature  ‘developed  into  life  by  which  this  world  is  kept  in  being’ 
(7.  5).  This  ‘higher  Nature’,  :hen,  is  what  Krishna  understands  by  his 
‘Self’  in  9.  5.  It  is  akin  to  the  ‘seed’,  the  male  principle,  He  mentions  in 

7.  10  and  which  in  14.  3  He  will  speak  of  as  being  emitted  into  ‘great 
Brahman’  as  into  a  womb.  ‘] -living  Nature’  is,  then,  the  result  of  the 
fusion  of  God’s  seed,  the  spiritual  principle  with  his  lower  Nature — 
matter. 

8.  prakrtifh  svdm  avastabhya  visrjdmi  punah  punah 
bhuta-grdmam  imam  krtmam  avasath  prakrter  vasdt. 

Subduing  my  own  material  Nature  ever  again  I  emanate  this 
whole  host  of  beings,— -powerless  [themselves],  from  Nature 
comes  the  power. 

avastabhya y  ‘subduing’:  I  follow  S.  who  glosses  vaiikrtya,  ‘subduing’. 
One  MS.  reads  adhisphdya  as  in  4.  6,  ‘consort  with’.  The  idea  is  certainly 
the  same.  In  4.  6  Krishna  consorts  with  ‘his  own*  Nature  in  order  to  be 
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bom  as  the  incarnate  God;  here  He  ‘subdues’,  ‘relies  on’,  or  ‘consorts 
with’  her  in  order  to  produce  the  entire  phenomenal  world.  The  phrase 
in  both  passages  has  a  sexual  connotation  which  becomes  explicit  in 
14.  3 :  ‘Great  Brahman  is  to  Me  a  womb,  in  it  I  plant  the  seed:  from  this 
derives  the  origin  of  all  contingent  beings.’  The  phenomenal  world,  then, 
is  the  result  of  the  sexual  union  of  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Mother 
(cf.  9.  17,  ‘I  am  the  father  of  this  world,  [its]  mother’),  that  is,  of  spirit 
and  matter. 


9.  na  ca  mam  tani  karmdni  nihadhnanti^  dhanathjayay 
udannavad  ddnam  asaktarh  tern  karmasu. 

These  works  [of  mine]  neither  bind-nor-limit  Me:  as  one 
indifferent  I  sit  among  these  works,  detached. 

‘Works  neither  bind-nor-limit  Me’:  a  now  familiar  theme.  There  is 
nothing  Krishna  need  do  nor  is  there  anything  to  be  attained  that  He  does 
not  already  possess  (3.  22);  hence  works  can  never  affect  Him  nor  does 
He  yearn  for  their  fruits  (4.  14).  Like  the  purusay  ‘person’  or  ‘spirit’  of 
the  Sarhkhya  He  is  ‘as  one  indifferent’  (Samkhya-kdrikd,  20).  There  is, 
however,  a  slight  difference :  the  Sarhkhya  purusa  is  indifferent  while  the 
God  of  the  Gita  is  uddslna^vaty  *as  one  indifferent’.  Hence,  though  He 
may  neither  love  nor  hate  any  contingent  being  (9.  29),  this  does  not 
prevent  Him  ‘loving’  the  man  of  wisdom  who  is  devoted  to  Him  (7.  17) 
and  indeed  all  who  have  transcended  passion  and  hate  and  who  reach 
precisely  that  ‘indifference’  He  claims  as  his  own.  The  divine  indifference 
does  not  preclude  a  love  based  on  approval,  for  the  God  of  the  Gita,  as 
must  already  be  apparent,  is  as  firmly  established  in  this  world  of  change 
and  action  as  He  is  in  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman*. 

10.  mayd  ^dhyaksena  prakrtih  suyate  sacar^dcaram; 
hetund  ^nenUy  Kaunteyay  jagad  viparivartate, 

[A  world  of]  moving  and  unmoving  things  material  Nature 
brings  to  birth  while  I  look-on-and-supervise:  this  is  the 
cause  [and  this  the  means]  by  which  the  world  revolves. 

God  is  not  quite  so  indifferent  as  the  last  stanza  would  have  us  believe : 
He  supervises  and  controls  the  world,  and  this,  according  to  R.,  He  does 
in  accordance  with  the  past  actions  of  each  individual.  Thus  God  is  never 
responsible  for  evil ;  evil  is  the  result  of  bad  actions  performed  in  former 
lives.  The  idea  of  God  controlling  the  world  goes  back  to  BU.  3.  7.  3  ff. : 

He  who,  abiding  in  the  earth,  is  other  than  the  earth,  whom  the  earth  does  not 
know,  whose  body  is  the  earth,  who  controls  the  earth  from  within — He  is  the 
Self  within  you,  the  Inner  Controller,  the  Immortal. 


God^s  Incarnation  as  Krishna 

II.  avajdnanti  math  mudka  mdmmm  tanum  dsritam 
param  bhdvam  ajdnanto  mama  bhuta-mah! esvaram. 
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For  that  a  human  form  I  have  assumed  fools  scorn  Me, 
knowing  nothing  of  my  higher  state, — great  Lord  of  con¬ 
tingent  beings. 

tnudhdf  Tools* :  lit.  ‘deluded*.  R., '  by  their  evil  deeds*,  but  we  have  already 
been  told  that  it  is  the  constituents  of  Nature  or  Nature  itself,  also  called 
the  divine  mdyd^  which  ‘deludes’  man  and  conceals  his  own  self  and  God, 
the  supreme  Self,  from  him  (7.  1 3-1  s).  God*s  incarnation  is  a  snare  that 
conceals  his  ‘higher  state*,  the  ‘Ghangeless,  All-Highest’  (7.  24). 

mama  bhuta-mah* eivaramy  *my  .  .  . — great  Lord  of  contingent  beings’: 
var.  manCdvyayam  anuttamam^  ‘  ny  [highest  state],  the  Changeless,  All- 
Highest*  (as  in  7.  24) :  sarva-bhi  ta-mah^etuaram^  ‘great  Lord  of  all  con¬ 
tingent  beings’. 

God’s  ‘higher  state*  which  in  7.  24  was  ‘the  Changeless,  All-Highest* 
has  now  become  that  of  the  ‘great  Lord  of  contingent  beings*.  He  is  not 
only  that  which  never  changes  vhen  all  else  changes  but  also  the  Lord 
and  master  of  all  that  changes  tOD,  the  Lord  of  human  ‘selves*  as  much  as 
He  is  the  Lord  of  the  changing  universe.  As  in  BU.  2.  5.  15  He  is  at  once 
the  centre  and  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  of  existence  and  thereby 
the  Lord  of  all : 

This  Self  is  indeed  the  Lord  of  ill  contingent  beings,  king  of  all  beings.  Just 
as  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  are  together  fixed  on  to  the  hub  and  felloe,  so  are  all 
contingent  beings,  all  gods,  all  worlds,  all  vital  breaths  and  all  these  selves 
together  fixed  in  this  Self. 

12,  mogKdsd  mogha-karmdnc  mogha-jndnd  vicetasah 
rdksastm  dsunth  daivapyakrtim  mohinlrh  sritdh. 

Vain  their  hopes  and  vain  their  deeds,  vain  their  ‘gnosis’,  vain 
their  wit;  a  monstrous  devilish  nature  they  embrace  which 
leads  [them  far]  astray. 

‘A  monstrous  devilish  nature’ :  ‘Nature*  is  still  prakrti  and  therefore  still 
derives  from  Krishna  as  God.  Both  the  ‘eightfold*  material  Nature  of  the 
Sarhkhya  system  and  the  ‘living  Nature*  which  is  that  same  Nature 
ensouled  by  individual  selves  f;.  4-5)  belong  to  Krishna;  both  are  per¬ 
vaded  by  the  three  constituents  of  Nature  which  is  synonymous  with 
mdyd.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  material  Nature  or  mdyd  to  lead  astray 
through  the  constituents  (7.  13)  even  when  it  is  considered  as  beneficent 
or  ‘divine*  (7.  14),  for,  when  a  1  is  said  and  done,  Krishna,  like  the  man 
‘integrated  by  soul*  (2.  50),  is  beyond  good  and  evil. 

Whether  material  Nature  is  called  ‘divine*  or  ‘devilish’,  it  remains 
Krishna’s  own  Nature:  it  becomes  ‘devilish*  to  those  whose  deeds  in 
past  lives  had  lowered  them  in  the  cosmic  scale  of  value,  ‘divine’  to  those 
who  had  risen  high.  One’s  disposition  and  destiny  depend  on  past  karma 
which  determines  one’s  present  character:  ‘a  godly  destiny  means 
deliverance,  a  devilish  one  erslavement  (bondage)*  (16.  5).  R.  is  very 
insistent  that  evil  does  not  exis  t  in  God  and  that  it  is  entirely  the  fruit  of 
evil  deeds  performed  in  past  lives  and  maturing  in  this  one. 
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13.  maK atmanas  tu  mouthy  Parthuy  daivith prakrtim  dsritah 
bhajanty  ananya-manaso  jndtvd  bhut'ddim  avyayam. 

But  great-souled  men  take  up  their  stand  in  a  nature  that  is 
divine ;  and  so  with  minds  intent  on  naught  but  [Me],  they  love- 
and-worship  Me,  knowing  [Me  to  be]  the  beginning  of  [all] 
contingent  beings,  as  Him  who  passes  not  away. 

‘Knowing  Me  .  .  :  see  7.  30  n.  No  one  can  know  God  as  He  really  is 

(7.  26),  but  it  is  possible  to  know  Him  in  part  as  the  beginning  of  all 
things  for  instance.  ‘Although  the  true  nature  of  my  name  and  activity 
{karma)  are  inaccessible  to  voice  or  mind,  they  love-and-worship  Me  in 
my  incarnation  in  human  form  which  takes  place  because  of  my  tender 
compassion  and  for  the  protection  of  the  good*  (R.).  The  signs  of  the  man 
who  ‘takes  his  stand  in  a  nature  that  is  divine*  are  ‘tranquillity,  self- 
control,  compassion,  and  faith*  (§.). 

14.  satatam  kfrtayanto  mam  yatantas  ca  drdha-vratah 
namasyantas  ca  math  bhaktyd  nitya-yuktd  updsate* 

Me  do  they  ever  glorify,  [for  Me]  they  strive,  full  firm  their 
vows;  to  Me  do  they  bow  down,  devoted-in-their-love,  and 
integrated  ever  [in  themselves]  they  pay  Me  worship. 

This  stanza  rubs  in  the  lesson  of  8.  14 :  ‘How  easily  am  I  won  by  him  who 
bears  Me  in  mind  unceasingly,  thinking  of  nothing  else  at  all — an 
athlete  of  the  spirit  ever  integrated  [in  himself].*  And  this  again  takes  up 
7.  28  and  6.  31 :  ‘Some  there  are  for  whom  [all]  ill  is  ended,  doers  of  what 
is  good-and-pure :  released  [at  last]  from  the  confusion  of  duality,  steady 
in  their  vows,  they  love-and-worship  Me.’  ‘Who  standing  firm  on  unity 
communes-in-love  with  Me  as  abiding  in  all  beings,  in  whatever  state  he 
be,  that  athlete  of  the  spirit  abides  in  Me.* 

The  essential  point,  however,  was  most  clearly  stated  in  6.  47 :  ‘But  of 
all  athletes  of  the  spirit  the  man  of  faith  who  loves-and-honours  Me,  his 
inmost  self  absorbed  in  Me — he  is  the  most  fully  integrated:  this  do 
I  believe.’ 

This  is  the  highest  form  of  loving  devotion,  the  para  bhakti  which  in 
18.  54  God  bestows  on  the  man  who  has  already  become  Brahman.  It 
should,  then,  be  absolutely  clear  that  for  the  Gita  integration  of  the 
personality  which  unveils  the  marvels  of  the  naked  human  self  as  it  is 
in  God  is  only  a  stage  on  its  journey  to  God. 

The  lower  stages  of  loving  devotion  are  outlined  later  in  this  chapter 
(verses  26-32). 

15.  jndna-yajnena  dapy  anye  yajanto  mam  updsate 
ekatvena  prthaktvena  bahudhd  visvaio-mtikham. 
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Others  again  with  wisdoir ’s  sacrifice  make  sacrifice  to  Me  and 
worship  Me  as  One  and  y  st  as  Manifold,  in  many  a  guise  with 
face  turned  every  way. 

*As  One  and  yet  as  Manifold*;  unity  in  multiplicity  is  the  consistent 
doctrine  of  the  Gita.  First,  the  unity  of  the  self-in-itself  must  be  recog¬ 
nized,  realized,  experienced  (6.  31),  then  comes  participation  and  com¬ 
munion  {bhdkti)  with  the  whole  md  through  the  whole  with  God  (ibid.). 
God  is  One,  yet  really  present  everywhere  (ii.  13;  13.  16:  18.  20)  and 
eminently  present  in  the  human  heart  (18.  61 :  cf.  13.  17)  even  though  the 
owner  of  that  heart  may  hate  Him  (16.  18).  For  R.  the  universe  of 
unconscious  matter,  conscious  b<  ings  still  dependent  on  matter,  and  selves 
as  they  are  eternally  in  themselves  together  form  the  one  infinitely  varied 
body  of  God  who  is  Himself  the  One  Great  Self  of  the  whole  imiverse. 

Some  Essential  Attributes  of  God 

16.  ahath  kratur^  aham  yajnchy  svadha  ^ham,  aham  ausadhaniy 
mantro  ^ham,  aham  ev^djyam,  aham  agnir,  aham  hutam. 

I  am  the  rite,  the  sacrifice,  the  offering  for  the  dead,  the 
healing  herb;  I  am  the  sacred  formula,  the  sacred  butter  am 
I:  I  am  the  fire  and  I  the  oblation  offered  [in  the  fire]. 

Krishna,  it  will  be  rememberei  1,  specifically  identifies  Himself  with  the 
sacrifice  (8.  4)  and  hence  with  Srahman,  the  sacrificial  link  between  this 
world  and  eternity  (4.  24  n.).  This  identification  will  be  extended  in  later 
chapters  and  particularly  in  13  12-17. 

17.  pita  "ham  asyajagatOy  mdtd  dhata  pitdmahah 
vedyath  pavitram  om-kdva  rk  sdma  yajur  eva  ca. 

I  am  the  father  of  this  world,  mother,  ordainer,  grandsire,  [all] 
that  need  be  known;  vessel  of  purity  [am  I,  the  sacred  syllable] 
Om,  and  the  Rig-,  Sama-,  and  Yajur-Vedas  too. 

dhdtdy  ‘ordainer*:  or,  ‘creator,  jupporter*.  S.,  ‘He  who  allots  the  fruits  of 
their  works  to  living  creatuns*.  R.  thinks  it  refers  principally  to  the 
conscious  principle  which,  apart  from  the  role  of  father  and  mother, 
causes  the  coming-to-be  of  conscious  beings. 

‘Rig-,  Sama-,  and  Yajur-Veda  i* :  one  MS.  manages  to  fit  in  the  Atharva- 
Veda  too. 

18.  gatir  bhartd prabhuh  sain  nivdsah  saranath  suhrt 
prabhavah  pralayah  sthanam  nidhanam  bijam  avyayam, 

[I  am]  the  Way,  sustain  er,  Lord,  and  witness,  [true]  home  and 
refuge,  friend, — origin  and  dissolution  and  the  stable  state 
[between], — a  treasure-  house,  the  seed  that  passes  not  away. 
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gatir^  *the  Way* :  or  ‘goal,  refuge*. 
bhartdy  ‘sustainer* :  or,  ‘husband*. 

btjaniy  ‘seed’:  cf.  7.  10:  ‘Know  that  I  am  the  primeval  seed  of  all  con¬ 
tingent  beings.’  So  too  10.  39. 

19.  tapdmy  aham,  aham  varsath  nigrhndmy  utsrjdmi  ca: 
amrtam  c^aiva  mrtyus  cUy  sad  asac  c^dhanty  Arjuna. 

It  is  I  who  pour  out  heat,  hold  back  the  rain  and  send  it  forth : 
deathlessness  am  I  and  death,  what  IS  and  what  is  not. 

sad  asac  cay  ‘what  IS  and  what  is  not* :  in  this  passage  sat,  ‘what  is*,  and 
asaty  ‘what  is  not*  almost  certainly  mean  immortality  and  death.  This 
seems  to  be  directly  borrowed  from  BU.  i.  3.  28: 

From  what  is  not  lead  me  to  what  IS ! 

From  darkness  lead  me  to  the  light ! 

From  death  lead  me  to  deathlessness ! 

Here  the  Upanishad  glosses :  ‘By  “what  is  not*’  [he  means]  death,  by 
“what  IS”  deathlessness.’  In  other  Upanishadic  passages  sat  and  asat 
seem  to  mean  very  nearly  spirit  and  matter.  See  2,  16  n. 

In  II.  37  Arjuna  confesses  that  ICrishna  is  ‘what  IS  and  what  is  not 
and  what  surpasses  both’,  while  in  13.  12  both  Being  and  Not-Being  are 
denied  to  the  omnipresent  Brahman — an  anomaly  we  shall  be  discussing 
ad  loc. 


Dijferent  Cults 

20.  traividya  math  soma-pah  puta-pdpd 

yajnair  istvd  svar-gatirh  prdrthayantey 
te  punyam  dsddya  sur^endra-lokam 
asnanti  divydn  divi  deva-bhogdn* 

Trusting  in  the  three  Vedas  the  Soma-drinkers,  purged  of 
[ritual]  fault,  worship  Me  with  sacrifice,  seeking  to  go  to 
paradise:  these  win  through  to  the  pure  world  of  the  lord  of 
the  gods  and  taste  in  heaven  the  gods’  celestial  joys. 

21.  te  tarn  bhuktvd  svarga-lokath  visdlath 

knne  punye  mariya-lokath  visanti; 
evarh  trayi-dharmam  anuprapannd 
gafdgatam  kdma-kdmd  lahhante. 

[But]  once  they  have  [to  the  full]  enjoyed  the  broad  expanse  of 
paradise,  their  merit  exhausted,  they  come  [back]  to  the  world 
of  men.  And  so  it  is  that  those  who  stick  fast  to  the  three 
Vedas  receive  [a  reward]  that  comes  and  goes;  for  it  is  desire 
that  they  desire. 
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The  Vedas  help  only  in  the  phene  menal  world  which  is  governed  by  the 
three  constituents  of  Nature  (2.  45)  and  the  gods  can  only  grant  finite 
joys  (3.  12:  4.  12:  7.  22-*3).  Even  they  must  return  to  earth  as  do  their 
devotees  (see  7.  23  n.), 

22.  ananyas  cintayanto  math y*.  jandh paryup^atBy 
tesdm  nity  dbhiyuktdndfh  yjga-ksemam  vahdmy  aham* 

For  those  men  who  meditate  on  Me,  no  other  [thought  in 
mind],  who  do  Me  honou;*,  ever  persevere,  I  bring  attainment 
and  possession  of  what  hts  been  attained. 

23.  ye  ^py  anya-devata-bhakte  yajante  sraddhaya  ^nvitdhy 
te  *pi  mam  evay  Kaunteya  yajanty  avidhi-purvdkam. 

[Yet]  even  those  who  lovingly  devote  themselves  to  other  gods 
and  sacrifice  to  them,  full  filled  with  faith,  do  really  worship 
Me  though  the  rite  may  differ  from  the  norm. 

Cf.  7.  20-3  where  Krishna  says  that  He  strengthens  the  faith  of  people 
who  worship  other  gods.  The  reason  is,  as  He  here  reveals,  that  they  are 
really  worshipping  Him. 

24.  ahath  hi  sarva-yajhdndm  bhoktd  ca  prabhur  eva  ca; 
na  tu  mam  abhijdnanti  tattverCdtas  cyavanti  te. 

For  it  is  I  who  of  all  sacr  fices  am  recipient  and  Lord,  but  they 
do  not  know  Me  as  I  really  am,  so  they  fall  [back  into  the 
world  of  men]. 

Krishna  as  adhiyajna,  ‘appertaining  to  the  sacrifice’  (8.  4),  is  also  the 
recipient  and  proper  object  of  ill  sacrifice  and  mortification  because  He 
is  the  ‘great  Lord  of  all  the  wo: ids’  (5.  29). 

25.  ydnti  deva-vrata  devatiy  pitfn  ydnti  pitr-vratdhy 
bhutdni  ydnti  bhutejydy  ydnti  mad-ydjino  pi  mdm. 

To  the  gods  go  the  gods’  devotees,  to  the  ancestors  their 
votaries,  to  disembodie<i  spirits  go  the  worshippers  of  these, 
but  those  who  worship  Me  shall  come  to  Me. 

Cf.  7.  23:  ‘Whoso  worships  tlie  gods,  to  the  gods  will  [surely]  go,  but 
whoso  loves-and-worships  Me ,  to  Me  will  come  indeed.’ 

The  manner  of  men’s  worship  will  depend  on  which  of  the  three 
constituents  of  Nature  predominates  in  his  character.  So  we  read  in  17.  4 : 

To  the  gods  do  men  of  Goodn  jss  offer  sacrifice,  to  sprites  and  monsters  men 
of  Passion,  to  disembodied  spir  ts  and  the  assembled  spirits  of  the  dead  the 
others — men  of  Darkness — offer  sacrifice. 
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The  Rewards  of  Loving  Devotion 

26.  pattram  puspam  phalath  ioyarh  yo  me  hhaktyd  prayacchati^ 
tad  ahath  bhakty-upahrtam  asndmi  prayaf  dtmanah. 

Be  it  a  leaf  or  flower  or  fruit  or  water  that  a  zealous  soul  may 
oflFer  Me  with  love’s  devotion,  that  do  I  [willingly]  accept,  for 
it  was  love  that  made  the  offering. 

27.  yat  karody  yad  asndsiy  yaj  juhosiy  daddsiyat, 

yat  tapasyasiy  Kaunteyay  tat  kuriisva  mad-arpanam. 

Whatever  you  do,  whatever  you  eat,  whatever  you  offer  in 
sacrifice  or  give  away  in  alms,  whatever  penance  you  may  per¬ 
form,  offer  it  up  to  Me. 

yat  karosi,  'whatever  you  do’:  'whatever  karma  you  perform*.  In  the 
earlier  literature  karma  and  kindred  words  (kriyd  etc.)  were  primarily 
used  in  the  sense  of  ‘sacred’  action:  ‘action’  was  regarded  as  being  pre¬ 
dominantly  sacrificial  action,  and  even  in  the  Gita  sacrifice  depends  on 
action  (3.  14:  4.  32)  and  both  proceed  from  Brahman  (3.  15)  over  whose 
mouth,  the  sacrificial  fire,  all  sacrifices  are  extended.  The  very  existence 
of  the  world  depends  on  sacrifice  (3.  10)  because  in  primitive  thought 
sacrifice  must  automatically  bear  its  appropriate  fruit.  You  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  because  you  expect  the  gods  to  give  you  something  in  return  (3.  ii- 
12)  whether  it  be  long  life,  abundance  of  sons,  prosperity,  or  victory  over 
your  enemies.  This  theory  was  then  extended  to  works  in  general:  'as 
a  man  acts,  as  he  behaves,  so  does  he  become.  Whoso  does  good,  becomes 
good :  whoso  does  evil,  becomes  evil.  By  good  works  a  man  becomes  holy, 
by  evil  [works]  he  becomes  evil*  (BU.  4.  4.  5). 

In  the  Gita  this  idea  is  superseded,  and  throughout  the  first  four 
chapters  it  is  drummed  in  that  all  actions  must  be  done  in  a  totally  dis¬ 
interested  spirit  because  action,  even  good  action,  'binds*.  Hence  action 
must  once  again  be  assimilated  to  sacrifice — but  not  sacrifice  as  formerly 
understood  but  se//^sacrifice,  the  giving  of  something  without  expecting 
anything  in  return:  'the  sacrifice  approved  by  [sacred]  ordinance  and 
offered  up  by  men  who  would  not  taste  its  fruits,  who  concentrate  their 
minds  on  this  [alone] :  “In  sacrifice  lies  duty” :  [such  sacrifice]  belongs  to 
Goodness*  (17.  ii).  This  must  apply  to  every  action,  for  unless  action  is 
offered  as  a  sacrifice,  it  merely  sucks  you  deeper  into  the  quagmire  of 
temporal  existence,  for  ‘this  world  is  bound  by  bonds  of  work  save  where 
that  work  is  done  for  sacrifice*  (3.  9).  Hence  all  work  must  be  done  as  an 
offering  to  God  either  as  an  offering  of  the  free  will  or  because  it  is  God 
who  in  the  last  analysis  is  the  only  real  agent,  operating  as  He  does 
through  the  constituents  of  Nature,  his  ‘creative  power*  or  mdyd  (3.  28: 
7.  13-14).  It  is,  then,  both  realistic  and  praiseworthy  to  offer  all  one  does 
and  is  to  God  (3.  30)  or  to  ascribe  it  to  Brahman  (5.  10)  which,  in  the 
context,  means  much  the  same  thing. 
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tat  kuru^a  mad-arpanam,  ‘offer  it  up  to  Me’ :  you  offer  it  up  because  the 
act  of  offering  is  itself  Brahman  '4.  24),  the  gateway  between  time  and 
eternity,  and  the  whole  ritual  is  Brahman  and  through  Brahman  God 
(4.  24:  9.  16).  Brahman,  however,  is  the  pantheistic  ‘AH’:  seen  either  as 
the  ‘One’  or  the  ‘AH’,  it  cannot  be  a  proper  object  of  sacrifice.  This  can 
only  be  a  personal  god:  hence  nen  offer  their  sacrifices  to  a  variety  of 
gods  inherited  from  their  forbears.  There  is,  however,  only  one  eternal, 
self-subsistent,  omnipotent,  and  omniscient  Lord  who  is  at  the  same  time 
not  only  Brahman  but  also  the  ‘  ground*  of  Brahman  (14.  27),  and  that 
is  Krishna,  the  incarnation  of  the  supreme  God,  Vishnu.  Hence  He  is 
adhiyajna  (8.  4),  ‘He  who  assists  at  the  sacrifice*  and  the  only  true 
Recipient  and  Enjoyer  of  sacrifice  and  of  gifts  given  as  se/f-sacrifice 
(5.  29:  9.  24).  Thus  all  disinterested  giving  even  of  a  leaf  or  flower  is 
a  true  sacrifice  to  the  one  true  <jod  through  Brahman,  the  means  and 
intermediary  of  the  sacrificial  ritual  itself. 

28.  iubKdhibha-phalair  evarh  noksyase  kartna-bandhanaih; 
samnydsa-yoga-yukfdtmd  vimvkto  mam  upaisyasi. 

So  from  [those]  bonds  which  works  [of  their  very  nature 
forge],  whose  fruits  are  fair  and  foul,  you  will  be  freed: 
[your]self  [now]  integrated  by  renunciation  and  spiritual 
exercise,  set  free,  you  wil  draw  nigh  to  Me. 

Works,  as  we  know,  are  really  tke  product  of  the  three  constituents  of 
Nature,  and  since  these  are  the  very  stuff  of  the  phenomenal  world,  they 
‘bind*.  This  is  even  true  of  the  liighest  of  them — Goodness,  for  it  binds 
‘to  wisdom  and  to  joy’  (14.  6),  the  very  condition  of  a  liberated  man 
(4.  39  and  Chapters  V  and  Y'.'.  passim).  Hence  one  must  already  be 
liberated,  free  from  all  attachm(int  to  mortal  life,  in  order  to  approach 
God.  See  9.  14  n. 

sathnydsa-^yoga^y  ‘renunciation  aid  spiritual  exercise’:  or,  ‘the  spiritual 
exercise  consisting  in  renuncia  ion’ ;  or,  ‘in  renunciation  by  spiritual 
exercise’.  R.  takes  samnydsa  as  n  eaning  casting  off  one’s  actions  on  God. 
It  does  not  seem  to  matter  very  much  which  way  you  take  the  compound 
since,  as  Krishna  has  said,  only  :he  simple-minded  try  to  draw  any  hard 
and  fast  distinction  (5,  4:  cf.  5.  2),  The  whole  phrase  recalls  5.  21 
brahma-yoga-yukt^dtmdy  ‘[his]  self  in  Brahman  integrated  by  spiritual 
exercise’.  Samnydsa  (which  in  (Chapter  V  is  equated  with  ‘wisdom’  and 
‘theory’  {sdmkhya))  may  very  well  be  the  equivalent  of  Brahman  here  and 
of  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman’  of  2.  72. 

29.  samo  ^hath  sarva-bhiitesUy  na  me  dve^o  ^sti  na  priyah; 
ye  bhajanti  tu  mam  bhaktydy  mayi  tey  tern  c^dpy  aham. 

In  all  contingent  beings  the  same  am  I;  none  do  I  hate  and 
none  do  I  fondly  love;  but  those  who  commune  with  Me  in 
love’s  devotion  [abide]  in  Me,  and  I  in  them. 
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samOf  ‘the  same’:  here  again  Krishna  identifies  Himself  with  Brahman 
which  is  ‘devoid  of  imperfection  and  ever-the-same’  (5.  19).  ‘The  same’, 
however,  also  means  that  He  shows  no  partiality,  He  is  no  ‘respecter  of 
persons’ :  He  is  as  ‘indifferent’  as  He  expects  the  perfected  athlete  of  the 
spirit  whom  He  describes  in  12,  13-19  to  be:  and  yet  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  ‘those  who  commune  with  Me  in  love’s  devotion  [abide]  in  Me,  and  I 
in  them*.  So  too  in  12. 15  He  says :  ‘That  man  I  love  from  whom  the  people 
do  not  shrink  and  who  does  not  shrink  from  them,  who  is  free  from 
exaltation,  fear,  impatience,  and  excitement’,  and  He  goes  on  to  list 
a  great  many  other  equal-minded  men  whom  He  loves.  This  may  be 
a  paradox,  but  it  is  a  paradox  we  meet  with  in  all  religions ;  it  is  the  sainte 
indiff^ence  of  St.  Francois  de  Sales  which,  though  it  excludes  partial 
and,  of  course,  passionate  love,  does  not  at  all  exclude  disinterested  love 
which  Christians  call  agape.  In  the  Gita  bhakti,  loving  devotion  and  com¬ 
munion  with  the  divine,  transcends  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman’. 
The  philosophical  puzzle  of  whether  it  is  proper  to  say  that  contingent 
beings  subsist  in  God  or  do  not  subsist  in  Him,  is  here  transcended 
because  bhakti  introduces  a  new  dimension.  Love  means  giving,  sharing, 
participation,  total  self-giving,  and  total  interpenetration,  and  so  God 
abides  in  his  lovers  and  they  in  Him.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  question 
of  the  ‘isolation’  of  the  eternal  element  in  man  as  in  the  Samkhya  system 
nor  even  of  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman*.  In  bhakti  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  and  personal  indwelling  of  God  and  this  can  be  experienced  only 
by  the  man  who  has  already  achieved  liberation. 

S.  remarks  here,  very  appropriately,  that  God  remains  the  same 
always.  Like  a  fire  He  warms  those  who  draw  near  to  Him,  but  those  far 
away  must  remain  in  the  cold.  Bhakti  is  the  natural  culmination  of  any 
mystical  theory  which  makes  room  for  the  many  as  well  as  the  One; 
for  what  could  hold  together  the  many  in  the  One  if  it  is  not  love,  the 
universal  mutual  attraction  of  all  things  to  their  centre,  the  One,  and 
through  the  One  to  each  other?  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  moreover, 
that  Krishna  has  already  said  of  Himself:  ^Desire  am  I  in  contingent 
beings,  [but  such  desire  as]  does  not  conflict  with  righteousness’  (7.  ii). 

30.  api  cet  suduracdro  bhajate  mam  ananya-bhdky 
sadhur  eva  sa  mantavyahy  samyag  vyavasito  hi  sah. 

However  evil  a  man’s  livelihood  may  be,  let  him  but  worship 
Me  with  love  and  serve  no  other,  then  shall  he  be  reckoned 
among  the  good  indeed,  for  his  resolve  is  right. 

This  stanza  is,  of  course,  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  next.  The 
evil-doer  is  changed  by  his  love  of  God  just  as  Mary  Magdalene  and  most 
of  the  more  attractive  Christian  saints  were. 

31.  kdprath  bhavati  dharm!dtmdy  sasvac-chdntim  nigacchati: 
Kaunteyay  pratijdnihi,  na  me  bhaktah  pranasyati. 
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Right  soon  will  his  self  be  justified  and  win  eternal  rest. 
Arjuna,  be  sure  of  this:  rione  who  worships  Me  with  loyalty- 
and-love  is  lost  to  Me. 

vie  hhaktali,  ‘who  worships  Me  with  loyalty-and-love  ...  to  Me’ :  var. 
mad-bhaktah.  The  reading  of  th<j  text  is  preferable  since  me  can  be  taken 
with  both  bhakta(i  3nd  pranaiyati^  *my  devotee  is  not  lost  to  Me* ,  which 
nicely  recalls  6.  30:  ‘Who  sees  Tde  ever5rwhere,  who  sees  the  All  in  Me> 
for  him  I  am  not  lost,  nor  is  he  lost  to  Me.’ 

32.  math  hij  Pdrthay  vyapdmtyaye  'pi  syuh  pdpa-yonayah^ 
striyo  vaisyds  tathd  sudras^  te  'pi  ydnti pardth  gatim. 

For  whosoever  makes  M(i  his  haven,  base-born  though  he  may 
be,  yes,  women  too  and  a  rtisans,  even  serfs,  theirs  it  is  to  tread 
the  highest  way. 

The  Vedic  religion  was  not  opi  n  to  the  lower  classes  or  to  women.  The 
religion  of  bhaktif  like  Buddhisi  n,  is  open  to  all. 

33.  kimpunar  brdhmandh  punyd  bhaktd  rdja-rsayas  tathd: 
anityam  asukham  lokam  imam  prdpya  bhajasva  mdm. 

How  much  more,  then,  Brahmans  pure-and-good,  and  royal 
seers  who  know  devoted  love.  Since  your  lot  has  fallen  in  this 
world,  impermanent  ana  joyless,  commune  with  Me  in  love. 

‘Impermanent  and  joyless’:  two  typically  Buddhist  terms.  Krishna  now 
proposes  an  alternative  to  the  Buddhist  ‘Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too*  * 
‘Commune  with  Me  in  love.’ 

34.  man-mand  bhava  mad-bhakto  mad-ydjty  mam  namas-kuru: 
mdm  ev'aisyasi  yuktv'ai\  lam  dtmdnam  mat-pardyanah. 

On  Me  your  mind,  on  Me  your  loving-service,  for  Me  your 
sacrifice,  to  Me  be  your  prostrations:  now  that  you  have  thus 
integrated  self,  your  s:riving  bent  on  Me,  to  Me  you  will 
[surely]  come. 

yuktv*aivamy  ‘now  that  you  have  thus  integrated  self’ :  once  again  ‘integra¬ 
tion’  is  seen  as  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  pursuit  of  what  Krishna 
will  call  the  ‘highest  bhaktV  (18.  54).  So  little  is  this  to  Sankara’s  taste 
that  his  interpretation  violates  the  perfectly  straightforward  grammar  of 
the  last  sentence. 

yuktvd  which  obviously  governs  dtmdnam^  ‘having  integrated  self’,  he 
takes  to  mean  samddhdya  dttam^  ‘having  integrated  [your]  thought’, 
evam^  ‘so’,  esyasi,  ‘you  will  come’,  dtmdnam,  ‘to  the  Self,  (for  I  am  the 
Self  of  all  beings,  the  highest  Way,  the  highest  path,  that  is,)  to  Me 
as  Self’. 
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This  would,  perhaps,  be  a  good  point  at  which  to  analyse  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  ‘liberation*  and  ‘loving  devotion’  in  what  we  have  read  so  far. 

Even  in  the  earlier  passages  Krishna  recommends  that  the  aspirant 
should  fix  his  thoughts  on  Him  as  an  object  of  contemplation.  This 
follows  the  classical  Yoga  tradition  which  recommends  ‘meditation  on 
the  Lord*  as  being  one  of  the  means  of  achieving  the  true  Yogic  ‘isolation* 
or,  in  the  Gita,  the  Buddhist  Nirvana.  So  in  2.  61  where  we  have  the  first 
account  of  liberation  we  read : 


(i)  ‘Let  a  man  sit  curbing  all  [his  senses],  integrated,  intent  on  Me.* 
The  final  liberation  is  described  in  2.  71-2: 


‘The  man  who  puts  away  all  desires  and  roams  around  from  longing  freed, 
who  does  not  think,  “This  I  am’*,  or  “This  is  mine’*,  draws  near  to  peace.  This 
is  the  fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman ;  he  who  wins  through  to  this  is  nevermore 
perplexed.  Standing  therein  at  the  time  of  death,  to  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman 
too  he  goes* 


There  is  here  no  question  of  drawing  nigh  to  God ;  it  is  rather  an  intro¬ 
version  of  the  whole  personality  into  the  still  centre  which  is  the  ‘fixed, 
still  state  of  Brahman*. 

In  4.  9-1 1  we  have  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture  though  somewhat 
feebly  etched: 


(ii)  ‘Who  knows  my  godly  birth  and  mode  of  operation  thus  as  they  really 
are,  he,  his  body  left  behind,  is  never  bom  again :  he  comes  to  Me.  Many  are  they 
who,  passion,  fear,  and  anger  spent,  inhere  in  Me,  making  Me  their  sanctuaiy; 
made  pure  by  tvisdom  and  hard  penances,  they  come  to  [share  in\  my  own  mode  of 
being.  In  whatsoever  way  [devoted]  men  approach  Me,  in  that  same  way  do 
I  return  their  love* 


Here  meditation  on  the  birth  and  incarnate  life  of  God  (rather  like  the 
Jesuit  Spiritual  Exercises)  and  a  real  concentration  on  the  being  of  God 
is  combined  with  the  stilling  of  the  passions  and  with  ‘wisdom* — an 
intuitive  apprehension  of  the  Eternal,  The  result  is,  then,  not  the  ‘Nir¬ 
vana  that  is  Brahman  too*,  but  the  drawing  near  to  God  and  to  his 
eternal  mode  of  being.  This  is  an  approach  of  person  to  Person  with  no 
mention  this  time  of  yoga,  ‘integration*. 

The  third  example  is  purely  negative:  it  describes  the  discovery  of 
‘wisdom*  in  the  self,  which  means  the  total  destruction  of  ‘works*,  that 
is  to  say,  the  elimination  of  all  that  takes  place  in  space  and  time  from  the 
consciousness.  It  occurs  in  4.  37-^ : 

(iii)  ‘As  a  kindled  fire  reduces  its  fuel  to  ashes,  so  does  the  fire  of  wisdom 
reduce  all  works  to  ashes.  For  nothing  on  earth  resembles  wisdom  in  its  power 
to  purify;  and  this  in  time  a  man  may  find  within  [him]self — a  man  perfected 
in  spiritual  exercise.  A  man  of  faith,  intent  on  wisdom,  his  senses  [all]  restrained, 
wins  wisdom;  and,  wisdom  won,  he  will  come  right  soon  to  perfect  peace.* 

Here  again  it  is  ‘peace,  stillness,  rest*  that  is  emphasized,  the  ‘fixed, 
still  state  of  Brahman*  of  (i),  and  there  is  no  mention  at  all  of  the  Lord. 

The  fourth  major  example  comprises  the  bulk  of  Chapter  V.  It  is  an 
elaboration  of  (i)  and  the  liberation  it  describes  is  the  ‘Nirvana  that  is 
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Brahman  too’.  It  consists  of  5.  [2,  16-17,  19-21,  24*’^>  28-9.  To 

this  long  passage  4.  21-3  acts,  so  :o  speak,  as  a  curtain-raiser. 

(iv)  4.  21-3:  ‘Nothing  hoping,  his  thought  and  self  controlled,  giving  up  all 
possessions,  he  only  does  such  work  as  is  needed  for  his  body^s  maintenance, 
and  so  he  avoids  defilement.  Content  to  take  whatever  chance  may  bring  his 
way,  surmounting  [all]  dualities,  knowing  no  envy,  the  same  in  success  and 
failure,  though  working  [still]  he  is  not  bound.  Attachment  gone,  deliverance 
won,  his  thoughts  are  fixed  on  wisd>m:  he  works  for  sacrifice  [alone],  and  all 
the  work  [he  ever  did]  entirely  melts  away.’ 

5.  12  etc.:  ‘The  integrated  man,  renouncing  the  fruit  of  works,  gains  an 
abiding  peace.  .  .  .  But  some  there  are  whose  ignorance  of  self  by  wisdom  is 
destroyed.  Their  wisdom,  like  the  si  n,  illumines  that  [all-] highest.  Souls  [bent 
on]  that,  selves  [bent  on]  that,  with  that  their  aim  and  that  their  aspiration, 
they  stride  [along  the  path]  from  which  there  is  no  return,  [all]  taints  by  wisdom 
washed  away.  .  .  .  While  yet  in  this  world  they  have  overcome  [the  process  of] 
emanation  [and  decay],  for  their  minds  are  stilled  in  that~wkich~is~ever~the~same: 
for  devoid  of  imperfection  and  ever-the-same  is  Brahman:  therefore  in  Brahman 
[stilled^  they  stand.  Winning  some  pleasant  thing  [the  sage]  will  not  rejoice,  nor 
shrink  disquietened  when  the  unpleisant  comes  his  way:  steadfast-and-still  his 
soul,  [all]  unconfused,  he  will  know  Brahman,  in  Brahman  [stilled\  he'll  stand. 
[His]  self  detached  from  contacts  w  Ith  the  outside  world,  in  [him]self  he  finds 
his  joy,  [A£y]  self  in  Brahman  integrc  ted  by  spiritual  exercise,  he  finds  unfailing 
joy.  .  .  .  His  joy  zvithiny  his  bliss  within,  his  light  tvithin,  the  man  who-is-inte- 
grated-in-spiritual-exercise  becomes  Brahman  and  draws  nigh  to  Nirvana  that  is 
Brahman  too.  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too  win  seers  in  whom  [all]  taint-of- 
imperfection  is  destroyed;  their  doubts  dispelled,  with  self  controlled,  they  take 
their  pleasure  in  the  weal  of  all  conti  igent  beings.  Around  these  holy  men  whose 
thoughts  are  [fast]  controlled,  estringed  from  anger  and  desire,  knowing  [at 
lasi\  the  self,  fares  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too. . . .  With  senses,  mind,  and  soul 
restrained,  the  silent  sage,  on  delive  ranee  intent,  who  has  forever  banished  fear, 
anger,  and  desire,  is  truly  liberated.  Knowing  Me  to  be  the  proper  object  of  sacrifice 
and  mortification,  great  Lord  of  all  the  worlds,  friend  of  all  contingent  beings, 
he  reaches  peace* 

The  brusque  introduction  of  the  Lord  into  the  last  stanza  comes  as 
a  shock  because,  after  what  has  gone  before,  He  seems  quite  irrelevant. 
Unlike  (ii)  where  knowledge  of  C  rod  as  active  in  the  world  quite  naturally 
brought  the  adept  near  to  God,  t  lere  seems  no  reason  why  ‘knowing  God 
as  the  proper  object  of  sacrifice’  s  hould  bring  the  peace  of  Nirv^a  except 
as  a  surety  that  sacrifice  and  therefore  works  and  therefore  the  whole 
phenomenal  world  have  nothing:  whatever  to  do  with  the  man  who  has 
won  release  in  the  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too.  All  this  can  be  left  to 
God  and  indeed  must  be  left  to  God  (3.  30).  Even  here  God  is  recognized 
for  what  (among  other  things)  !  d!e  is,  omnipotent  and  beneficent  Lord, 
but  omnipotence  implies  ability  :o  do  (that  is,  karma),  but  in  Nirvana  ‘the 
fire  of  wisdom  reduces  all  works  {karma)  to  ashes’  (4.  37). 

The  fullest  description  of  spiiitual  liberation  and  the  first  one  to  point 
out  its  connexion  with  the  love  of  God  is  6.  8,  10,  14-15,  18-23,  27-32, 
and  46-7 : 

(v)  ‘With  self  content  in  wisdom  learnt  from  holy  books  and  wisdom  learnt 
from  life,  with  sense  subdued,  sublime,  aloof,  [this]  athlete  of  the  spirit  [stands] : 
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Integrated'\  so  is  he  called;  the  same  to  him  are  clods  of  earth,  stones,  gold. .  .  . 
Let  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  ever  integrate  \him\self  standing  in  a  place  apart, 
alone,  his  thoughts  and  self  restrained,  devoid  of  [earthly]  hope,  possessing 
nothing. . . .  [There]  let  him  sit,  [his]  self  all  stilled,  his  fear  all  gone,  firm  in  his 
vow  of  chastity,  .  .  .  integrated,  b'e/]  intent  on  Me,  Thus  let  the  athlete  of  the 
spirit  be  constant  in  integrating  [kim]self,  his  mind  restrained;  then  will  he 
approach  that  peace  which  has  Nirvana  as  its  end  and  which  subsists  in  Me.  .  ,  , 

‘When  thought,  held  well  in  check,  is  stilled  in  self  alone,  then  is  a  man  from 
longing  freed  though  all  desires  assail  him:  then  do  men  call  him  ** integrated** . 
As  a  lamp  might  stand  in  a  windless  place,  unflickering — this  likeness  has 
been  heard  of  such  athletes  of  the  spirit  who  control  their  thought  and  practise 
integration  of  the  self. 

‘When  thought  by  spiritual  exercise  is  checked  and  comes  to  rest,  and  when  of 
[one]self  one  sees  the  self  in  self  and  finds  content  therein,  that  is  the  utmost  joy 
which  transcends  [all  things  0/]  sense  and  which  soul  [alone]  can  grasp.  When  he 
knows  this  and  [knowing  it]  stands  still,  moving  not  an  inch  from  the  reality 
[he  sees],  he  toins  a  prize  beyond  all  others — or  so  he  thinks.  Therein  he  [firmly] 
stands,  unmoved  by  any  suffering,  however  grievous  it  may  be.  This  he  should 
know  is  what  is  meant  by  “spiritual  exercise'^ — the  unlinking  of  the  link  with 
stiff ering-and-pain.  This  is  the  act-of**integration  that  must  be  brought  about 
with  [firm]  resolve  and  mind  all  undismayed.  .  .  .  For  upon  this  athlete  of  the 
spirit  whose  mind  is  stilled  the  highest  joy  descends :  [all]  passion  laid  to  rest, 
free  from  [all]  stain.  Brahman  he  becomes.  [And]  thus  [all]  flaws  transcending, 
the  athlete  of  the  spirit,  constant  in  integrating  [him\self,  with  ease  attains  un¬ 
bounded  joy.  Brahman* s  [saving]  touch.  With  self  integrated  by  spiritual 
exercise  [now]  he  sees  the  self  in  all  beings  standing,  all  beings  in  the  self:  the  same 
in  everything  he  sees. 

'Who  sees  Me  everywhere,  who  sees  the  All  in  Me,  for  him  I  am  not  lost,  nor  is 
he  lost  to  Me.  Who  standing  firm  on  unity  communes-in-love  with  Me  as  abiding 
in  all  beings,  in  whatever  state  he  be,  that  athlete  of  the  spirit  abides  in  Me.  By 
analogy  with  self  who  sees  the  same  [Brahman]  everywhere, ...  he  is  the  highest 
athlete  of  the  spirit,  or  so  men  think,  .  ,  .  [For]  higher  than  the  [mere]  ascetic 
is  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  held  to  be,  yes,  higher  than  the  man  of  wisdom,  higher 
than  the  man  of  works :  be,  then,  a  spiritual  athlete,  Aijuna !  But  of  all  athletes 
of  the  spirit  the  man  of  faith  who  loves~and~honours  Me,  his  inmost  self  absorbed 
in  Me — he  is  the  most  fully  integrated:  this  do  I  believe,* 

The  mere  juxtaposition  of  these  five  passages,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  occur,  surely  amounts  to  proof  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  author  of  the 
Gita  the  old  largely  Buddhistic  idea  of  liberation — the  transcending  of 
the  phenomenal — ^is  not  the  goal  of  the  mystical  life,  but  only  the  end  of 
what  is  called  in  the  West  the  via  purgativa.  Once  won,  however,  the 
experience  of  the  ‘transcendental*  self  must  never  be  abandoned.  This  is 
emphasized  throughout  the  Gita  and  is  recapitulated  with  splendid 
clarity  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  let  us  list  here  the  remaining  relevant 
passages  which  occur  after  Chapter  VI. 

(vi)  7.  17;  ‘Of  these  the  man  of  wisdom,  ever  integrated,  who  loves-and- 
worships  One  alone  excels:  for  to  the  man  of  wisdom  I  am  exceeding  dear  and  he 
is  dear  to  Me.* 

(vii)  7.  28 :  ‘But  some  there  are  for  whom  [all]  ill  is  ended,  doers  of  what  is 
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good-and-pure :  released  [at  last]  fro  n  the  confusion  of  duality ^  steady  in  their 
vows,  they  love-and-worship  Me* 

(viii)  8. 14:  ‘How  easily  am  I  won  yy  him  who  bears  Me  in  mind  unceasingly, 
thinking  of  nothing  else  at  all — an  athl  ete  of  the  spirit  ever  integrated  [in  himself].* 

(ix)  g.  14:  ‘Me  do  they  ever  glorifj ,  [for  Me]  they  strive,  full  firm  their  vows; 
to  Me  do  they  bow  down,  devoted-  n-their-love,  and  integrated  ever  \in  them¬ 
selves]  they  pay  Me  worship* 

(x)  g.  28:  ‘So  from  [those]  bonds  which  works  [of  their  very  nature  forge], 
whose  fruits  are  fair  and  foul,  you  \eill  he  freed:  \your]self  [now]  integrated  by 
renunciation  and  spiritual  exercise^  set  free^  you  will  draw  nigh  to  Me* 

(xi)  g.  34  (our  present  passage):  ‘On  Me  your  mind,  on  Me  your  loving 
service,  for  Me  your  sacrifice,  to  e  be  your  prostrations :  now  that  you  have 
thus  integrated  self,  your  striving  bent  on  Me,  to  Me  you  will  [surely]  come,* 

(xii)  10.  lo-ii :  ‘To  these  men  who  are  ever  integrated  and  commune  with  Me 
in  love  I  give  that  integration  of  thi  soul  by  which  they  may  draw  nigh  to  Me, 
Out  of  compassion  for  those  same  men  [all]  darkness  bom  of  ignorance  I  dispel 
with  wisdom’s  shining  lamp,  abidin  y  [ever]  in  my  own  [tme]  nature.* 

(xiii)  II.  54-5:  ‘But  by  worshij >-of-love  addressed  to  [Me,]  none  other, 
Aijuna,  can  I  be  knovm  and  seen  in  iuch  a  form  and  as  I  really  am:  [so  can  my 
lovers]  enter  into  Me,  Do  works  for  Me,  make  Me  your  highest  goal,  be  loyal- 
in-love  to  Me,  cut  off  all  [other]  at  achments,  have  no  hatred  for  any  being  at 
all :  for  all  who  do  thus  shall  come  to  Me,* 

(xiv)  14.  26-7:  ‘And  as  to  those  who  do  Me  honour  with  spiritual  exercise, 
in  loyalty-and-love  undeviating,  pjssed  [clean]  beyond  these  constituents,  to 
becoming  Brahman  they  are  conform  ?d.  For  I  am  the  base  supporting  Brahman — 
immortal  [Brahman]  which  knows  no  change — [supporting]  too  the  eternal  law 
of  righteousness  and  absolute  beatr  ude.* 

(xv)  15,  ig:  ‘Whoever  thus  km  ws  Me,  unconfused,  as  the  Person  [All-] 
Sublime,  knows  all  and  [knowing  all]  communes  with  Me  with  all  his  being,  all 
his  love,* 

Finally,  and  most  clearly  of  sll: 

(xvi)  18.  51-5:  ‘Let  a  man  be  ir  tegrated  by  his  soul  [now]  cleansed,  let  him 
restrain  [him]self  with  constancy,  j  bandon  objects  of  sense — sound  and  all  the 
rest — ^passion  and  hate  let  him  cast  out;  let  him  live  apart,  eat  lightly,  restrain 
speech,  body,  and  mind;  let  him  pnictise  meditation  constantly,  let  him  cultivate 
dispassion;  let  him  give  up  all  thou;  jht  of  “I”,  force,  pride,  desire  and  anger  and 
possessiveness,  let  him  not  think  o :  anything  as  “mine”,  at  peace; — [if  he  does 
this,]  to  becoming  Brahman  is  he  conformed, 

*  Brahman  become,  with  self  serene,  he  grieves  not  nor  desires;  the  same  to  all 
contingent  beings  he  gains  the  highest  love-and-loyalty  to  Me,  By  love-and- 
loyalty  he  comes  to  know  Me  as  I  n  ally  am,  how  great  I  am  and  who ;  and  once 
he  knows  Me  as  I  am,  he  enters  [Me]  forthzoith* 


CHAPTER  X 


This  chapter  opens  with  a  clear  declaration  by  Krishna  that  He 
is  the  supreme  Being,  ‘Great  Lord  of  [all]  the  worlds^  (i-3)-  He  is 
the  source  of  all  virtue,  all  created  dispositions,  and  of  the  ancient 
sages  (4-7);  and  He  should  be  lovingly  revered  by  wise  men  as  the 
origin  of  all  (8).  These  loving  devotees  of  his  He  will  reward  with 
buddhi-yogUy  ‘integration  by  means  of  the  soul’,  and  the  darkness 
of  their  ignorance  He  will  dispel  with  the  lamp  of  wisdom  (9-1 1). 

Overwhelmed  by  such  unequivocal  claims  to  supreme  divinity 
Arjuna  acknowledges  Him  as  ‘Highest  Brahman’,  the  ‘Person 
eternal  and  divine’  and  as  every  other  traditional  concept  applicable 
to  supreme  Divinity.  In  his  enthusiasm  he  asks  Krishna  to 
enumerate  his  manifold  powers  so  that  he  may  the  better  meditate 
on  Him  (12-18).  In  the  rest  of  the  chapter  Krishna,  elaborating 
on  what  He  had  already  said  in  7.  8-1 1  and  9.  16-19,  speaks  of 
Himself  as  the  foremost  representative  of  various  classes  of  being 
and  as  the  specific  virtues  of  virtuous  men.  He  ends  up  by  claiming 
that  he  holds  apart  and  sustains  the  whole  universe  with  but 
a  fraction  of  Himself.  The  scene  is  now  set  for  the  great  theophany 
of  Chapter  XL  This  chapter  is  traditionally  and  appropriately 
called  the  ‘Yoga  of  Far-flung  Power’. 

Krishnay  the  Origin  of  All 

Arl-bhagavan  uvdca: 

1,  bhuya  evUy  mahd-bdhOy  srnu  me paramam  vacah 
yat  te  '"ham  prlyamdndya  vaksydmi  hita-kdmyayd. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

Now  once  again,  [my]  strong-armed  [friend],  give  ear  to  my 
all-highest  word  which  I  shall  speak  to  you  [alone],  for  therein 
is  your  delight  and  your  welfare  is  my  wish, 

‘Therein  is  your  delight*:  or,  ‘you  are  beloved  [to  Me]*. 

2.  na  me  viduh  sura-gandh  prabhavarhy  na  mahaWsayah: 
aham  ddir  hi  devdndth  mahaWdndth  ca  sarvasah. 
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came, — not  the  gods’  celestial  host 
nor  yet  the  mighty  seers:  fjor  I  am  the  beginning  of  the  gods 
[themselves]  as  of  the  mighty  seers  and  all  in  every  way. 

prabhavaihi  ‘origin’ :  var.  prabhdzathy  ‘lordly  power’.  Prabhava  can  also 
mean  ‘lordly  power’  as  §.  and  R.  point  out.  In  the  context  ‘origin’  fits 
very  much  better  and  is  always  us  ed  in  this  sense  elsewhere  in  the  Gita. 

3.  yo  mam  ajam  anddith  ca  vet  ti  loka-mah^esvaramy 
asarhmudhah  sa  martyem  sarva-papaih pramticyate. 

Whoso  shall  know  Me  as  utiborn,  beginningless,  great  Lord  of 
[all]  the  worlds,  shall  never  know  delusion  among  men,  from 
every  evil  freed. 

anddirhy  ‘beginningless’ :  accordirg  to  R.  this  epithet  distinguishes  God 
from  liberated  selves  which  are  also  ‘unborn*.  What  he  seems  to  mean  by 
this  is  that  they  are  ‘unborn’  in  th(5  sense  that  from  time  without  beginning 
they  have  existed  in  association  with  matter  {heya^  ‘evil’),  but  they  are 
not  ‘beginningless’  in  that  they  a  :e  originated  by  God  since  they  depend 
on  Him.  The  distinction  will  s:arcely  stand  since  both  the  Saihkhya 
purmas  (i.e.  ‘selves’)  and  material  Nature  are  said  to  be  ‘beginningless’ 
in  13.  19. 

‘From  every  evil  freed’:  ‘freed’  pramuc-)  is  of  course  one  of  the  usual 
terms  for  ‘liberation*  in  the  teclinical  sense.  Here,  however,  the  ‘evils’ 
from  which  Krishna  promises  to  free  those  who  acknowledge  Him  as  God, 
are  probably  the  purely  mundar  e  evils  that  beset  mortal  life.  Although 
they  follow  S.  in  this  H.  and  Rl:.  are  probably  wrong  in  translating  the 
word  pdpa  as  ‘sin’  since  that  woj  d  means  exactly  what  the  English  word 


‘evil’  means:  it  is  both  the  evil 


we  do  and  the  evil  we  suffer.  If  this 


‘liberation  from  evil’  does  indeed  refer  to  ‘liberation’  as  understood  in  the 
cases  we  discussed  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  however,  the  way  in 
which  that  liberation  will  be  iichieved  through  divine  grace  will  be 
explained  in  verses  8-1 1. 

R.,  quite  arbitrarily,  takes  ~pdpath  to  mean  monistic  conceptions  which 
identify  God  with  anything  and  everything. 

4.  buddhtr  jndnam  asammohah  ksamd  satyam  damah  samah 
sukham  dvhMtarh  bhavo  ^b)idvo  bhayam  c^abhayam  eva  cUy 

Intellect,  wisdom,  freedom  from  delusion,  long-suffering, 
truth,  restraint,  tranquilli  ty,  pleasure  and  pain,  coming  to  be 
and  passing  away,  fear  an  1  fearlessness  as  well, 

bhavo  'bhdvOy  ‘coming  to  be  anc  passing  away’:  S.,  as  in  my  translation: 
R.,  ‘exaltation  and  depression’.  S.  is  almost  certainly  right. 

5.  ahithsd  samatd  tustis  tapo  idnathyaso  ^yasah 
bhavanti  bhdvd  bkutdndm  matta  eva  prthag’^vidhdJu 
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Refusal  to  do  harm,  equanimity,  content,  austerity,  open- 
handedness,  fame  and  infamy, — [such  are]  the  dispositions  of 
contingent  beings,  and  from  Me  in  all  their  diversity  they  arise. 

6.  mahaWsayah  sapta  purve  catvaro  manavas  taihd 
mad-bhava  mdnasd  jdtd  yesdrh  loka  imdh  prajdh. 

The  seven  mighty  seers  of  old,  likewise  the  Manus  four, 
sharing  in  my  mode  of  being,  were  born  [the  children]  of  [my] 
mind;  from  them  [arose]  these  creatures  in  the  world. 

‘The  Manus  four*:  Manu  is  the  founder  of  the  human  race.  There  are 
four  corresponding  to  the  four  world  ages  {yuga)  which  make  up  a  world- 
cycle  {kalpa), 

‘Sharing  in  my  mode  of  being*:  as  elsewhere  in  the  Gita.  Some  translate 
‘originate  from  Me*. 

7.  etdm  vibhutim  yogam  ca  mama  yo  vetti  tattvataky 
so  'vikampena  yogena  yujyatey  rCdira  samsayaK 

Whoso  should  know  this  my  far-flung  power  and  how  I  use  it, 
[whoso  should  know  these]  as  they  really  are,  is  [truly]  inte¬ 
grated;  and  this  his  integration  can  never  be  undone.  Herein 
there  is  no  doubt. 

Here  once  again  the  Gita  is  playing  on  the  various  meanings  of  the  word 
yoga  and  its  verbal  root  yuj~ :  if  a  man  knows  God*s  far-flung  power  and 
his  yoga — his  mode  of  operation,  his  way  of  putting  it  into  practice — if 
his  knowledge  is  not  merely  theoretical  but  a  practical  participation  in  it 
(cf.  2.  39  n. :  2.  50  n. :  5.  4  n.),  then  he  himself  will  be  ‘exercised  by  an 
unshakable  spiritual  exercise  (an  integration  that  can  never  be  undone)*, 
that  is,  firmly  integrated  within  himself.  In  other  words  God*s  yoga  in  the 
universe  is  like  the  yoga  conducted  by  the  buddhiy  the  ‘soul*,  in  man :  it  is 
the  orderly  integration  of  all  things  about  their  immortal  centre.  To  take 
the  analogy  a  stage  further,  it  might  be  said  that  God’s  ‘far-flung  power* 
corresponds  to  the  senses  in  man:  He  controls  and  integrates  it  into  an 
orderly  and  unitary  whole  just  as  the  soul  co-ordinates  and  integrates  the 
senses  into  and  around  the  immortal  self.  This  play  on  the  word  yoga  is 
not  only  exceedingly  subtle,  but  also  throws  a  flood  of  light  onto  the 
central  philosophy  of  the  Gita — the  ultimate  inseparability  of  eternal 
being  from  existence  in  time,  and  the  interdependence  of  man’s  integra¬ 
tion  of  himself  and  the  cosmic  integration  around  him  and  in  God. 

Just  how  the  mere  acceptance  of  the  supremacy  and  total  independence 
of  God  from  all  that  is  other  than  Himself  produces  personal  integration 
is  explained  in  verses  8-1 1. 

8.  ahath  sarvasya  prabhavOy  mattah  sarvam  pravartate: 

iti  matvd  bhajante  math  budha  bhdva-samanvitdh. 
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fio.  8-1 1 

The  source  of  all  am  I;  Irom  Me  all  things  proceed:  this 
knowing,  wise  men  commu  ie  with  Me  in  love,  full  filled  with 
warm  affection. 

bhdva~,  ‘warm  affection':  bhdva,  'vrhen  it  does  not  mean  simply  ‘mode  of 
being',  usually  means  ‘affection'.  So  R.,  ‘eager  desire'.  S.  equates  it  with 
bhdvand  which  he  interprets  as  ‘perseverance  (abhiniveia)  in  seeking  the 
supreme  reality’.  E.'s  (proper)  state  (of  mind)*  seems  to  get  us  nowhere, 
while  S.  and  Rk.'s  ‘conviction*  is  scarcely  a  translation  of  bkdva,  D.  and 
H.  have  simply  ‘love*  which  is  perhaps  a  little  too  strong. 

9.  mac-cittd  mad-gata-prana  h)dhayantah parasparam 
kathayantas  ca  math  nityam  tusyanti  ca  ramanti  ca. 

On  Me  their  thoughts,  tieir  life  they  would  sacrifice  for 
Me;  [and  so]  enlightening  one  another  and  telling  my  story 
constantly  they  take  their  p  leasure  and  delight. 

10.  tesdrh  satata-yuktdndm  bhc  jatdm  pnti-purvakam 
dadami  buddhi-yogam  tarn  yena  mam  upaydnti  te. 

To  these  men  who  are  ever  integrated  and  commune  with  Me 
in  love  I  give  that  integration  of  the  soul  by  which  they  may 
draw  nigh  to  Me. 

On  the  combination  of  integration  and  love  (bhakti)  see  9.  34  n. 

‘That  integration  of  the  soul*:  presumably  that  described  in  2.  39-41, 
49-72,  but  with  a  difference,  for  whereas  the  integration  of  the  soul 
described  there  results  in  the  ‘fixsd,  still  state  of  Brahman',  here  the  love 
of  God  must  be  integrated  into  tl  e  self  too,  for  the  goal  is  now  God  Him¬ 
self:  hence  our  athlete  of  the  S]>irit  must  once  again  move  outward — 
must  ‘draw  nigh*  to  God.  The  >ame  idea  occurs  in  the  same  sequence 
in  18.  5I'“54- 

11.  tesdm  ev'dnukamp'drtham  aham  ajhdna-jam  tamah 
ndsaydmy  dtma-bhdva~stho  jhana-dipena  bhdsvatd. 

Out  of  compassion  for  those  same  men  [all]  darkness  born  of 
ignorance  I  dispel  with  wisdom’s  shining  lamp,  abiding 

{[ever]  in  my  own  [true*  nature  ) 

in  the  state  of  being  peculiar  to  the  self/* 

Translators  opt  for  one  or  other  version  in  the  bracketed  passage.  H.  has 
‘abiding  in  their  souls*  ignoring  bhdva:  Rk.,  E.,  following  S.,  ‘remaining 
in  my  own  true  state* :  D.,  ‘geh<i  ich  in  ihr  Wesen  ein',  which  is  scarcely 
a  translation.  As  usual  both  mea  lings  are  probably  intended.  God  always 
‘dwells  in  the  region  of  the  heart  of  all  contingent  beings'  (18.  61)  in  his 
‘self-nature*,  that  is,  in  that  aspect  of  Himself  which  he  shares  with  selves- 
in-themselves,  eternal  Being,  his  ‘higher  state*  (7.  24)  of  which  they  are 
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ignorant  even  after  release.  As  R.  rightly  s2£ysjildna  here  means  knowledge 
of  God.  The  lamp  with  which  he  enlightens  the  total  personality  is  itself 
the  self:  ‘As  a  lamp  might  stand  in  a  windless  place,  unflickering — this 
likeness  has  been  heard  of  such  athletes  of  the  spirit  who  control  their 
thought  and  practise  integration  of  the  self*  (6.19).  This  revelation  of 
God  in  the  self  might  be  called  the  ‘highest  wisdom*  corresponding  to 
the  ‘highest  love-and-loyalty*  to  God  mentioned  in  18.  54. 

Arjuna  confesses  Krishna  as  the  All-Highest 

Arjuna  uvaca: 

12.  par  am  brahma^  par  am  dhama^  pavitrarh  paramarh  bhavdn. 
purtisam  sdsvatarh  divyam  adi-devam  ajath  vibhum 

13.  dhus  tvdm  r say  ah  sarve  d&ocCrdr  N dr  ados  tatkd 
Asito  Devalo  Vydsahy  svayam  c'aiva  bravtd  me. 

Arjuna  said: 

[All-]Highest  Brahman,  highest  home,  [all-Jhighest  vessel  of 
purity  are  You.  All  seers  agree  that  You  are  the  Person  eternal 
and  divine,  primeval  God,  unborn  and  all-pervading  Lord.  So 
too  Narada,  the  godly  seer,  Asita,  Devala,  and  Vyasa  [have 
declared];  and  Your  Yourself  do  tell  me  so. 

‘ [All“]Highest  Brahman*:  identified  with  the  ‘Imperishable*  in  8.  3. 

‘Highest  home* :  identified  with  the  ‘Unmanifest  beyond  the  Unmanifest’, 
the  ‘Imperishable*,  and  the  ‘highest  Way*  in  8.  21.  In  that  passage 
Krishna  does  not  identify  Himself  with  it  but  claims  it  as  his  own.  S.  and 
R.  again  gloss,  ‘light*. 

‘  [All-]highest  vessel  of  purity* :  the  word  pavitra  is  used  of  wisdom  in 
4.  38.  Arjuna  is  simply  repeating  without  fully  understanding  what 
Krishna  has  already  taught. 

‘The  Person  eternal  and  divine* :  the  ‘highest  Person*  of  8.  22  identified 
with  the  ‘Unmanifest  beyond  the  Unmanifest*  and  the  ‘Imperishable*. 

ddudevam :  ‘primeval  God*,  used  here  for  the  first  time. 

‘Vyasa* :  the  mythical  author  of  the  Mahdbhdrata. 

14.  sarvam  etad  rtarh  manye  yon  mdth  vadasiy  Kesava^ 
na  hi  te^  bhagavan^  vyaktirh  vidur  devd  na  ddnavdh. 

All  this  You  tell  me  is  true;  so,  Krishna,  I  believe,  for,  Blessed 
Lord,  neither  gods  nor  demons  acknowledge  [this]  manifest 
[world]  as  yours. 

na  ddnavdby  ‘nor  demons* :  var.  mahaWsayaby  ‘great  sages’. 
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vyaktirhy  ‘[this]  manifest  [world]* ;  this  is  how  S.  seems  to  take  it:  he 
glosses,  prabhavay  ‘origin*,  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  that  neither  gods 
nor  demons  know  Krishna  as  the  origin  of  the  phenomenal  world.  The 
word  ‘manifestation*  might  perhips  more  naturally  refer  to  Krishna*s 
incarnation  (cf.  7.  24).  Var.  vyakUm,  ‘the  manifest*;  bhaktithy  ‘devotion*. 

15.  svayam  ev'atmarCatmdnatii  vettha  tvmhy  purufottamay 
bhuta-^bhdvana  bhut^esa  deza-deva  jagat~pate. 

By  [your]  Self  You  yoursdf  do  know  [your]  Self,  O  You  all- 
highest  Person,  You  who  Destow  being  on  contingent  beings. 
Lord  of  [all]  beings,  God  cf  gods,  and  Lord  of  [all]  the  world. 

16.  vaktum  arhasy  asesenay  divyd  hy  dtma-znbhutayah 
ydbhir  vibhutibhir  lokdn  imams  tvarh  vydpya  tisthasi. 

Tell  me,  I  beg  You,  leaving  nothing  unsaid, — ^for  divine  are 
the  far-flung  powers  [that  centre]  on  [your]  Self  by  which  You 
pervade  these  worlds,  standing  [unchanged  the  while]. 

divyd  hy  dtma-vibhutayab:  var^vil  huttr  dtmanah  ^ubhdb  (acc.)  without  the 
particle  hi,  ‘for*.  This  gives  an  easier  construction. 

17.  katham  vidyam  ahathy  yog  'mSy  tvarh  sadd  paricintayariy 
kem  kem  ca  bhdvem  cintyo  bhagavatiy  mayd  ? 

(athlete  of  the  spirit  ] 

who  make  good  use  [of  your  I, 
far-flung  powers]  j 

though  I  think  about  You  always  ?  And  in  what  several  modes 
of  being  should  I  think  a  Dout  You,  Blessed  Lord. 

yogims  (voc.):  Krishna  is  both  tlie  perfect  ‘athlete  of  the  spirit*  and  the 
controller  of  the  universe.  Both  senses  of  the  word  yoga  are  implied,  both 
‘sameness-and-indifference*  (2.  48)  and  ‘skill  in  [performing]  works’ 
(2.  so).  Var.  yogi  (nom.)  which  R.  accepts  and  glosses,  ‘intent  on  the  yoga 
of  loving  devotion*,  as  one  migh:  expect. 

18.  vistaren^ dtmano  yogath  vibhutirh  cay  janardanay 
bhuyah  kathayay  trptir  hi  srnvato  n^dsti  me  ^mrtam. 

Tell  me  again  in  detail  full  of  your  far-flung  power  [that 
centres]  on  [your]  Self  and  how  You  use  it;  for  as  I  listen  to 
your  undying  [words]  I  cannot  have  enough. 
yogathy  ‘how  You  use  it*:  see  10  7  n. 

[d\mrtamy  ‘undying  [words]*:  or,  ‘nectar*. 
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God^  the  Quintessence  of  all  Essences 

^n-bhagavan  uvaca: 

19.  hanta  te  kathayisyamiy — dtvya  hy  dtma-vibhutayahy — 
pradhanyatahy  Kuru-hresthay  rCdsty  onto  vistarasya  me. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

Lo,  I  will  tell  you, — for  divine  are  my  far-flung  powers  [that 
centre]  on  [my]  Self, — [I  will  tell  you]  what  is  most  funda¬ 
mental,  for  of  the  details  there  is  no  end. 

divyd  hy  dtma^vibhutayab:  see  10.  16  n. 

20.  aham  dtmdy  Gudakeiay  sarva-bhut^ dsaya-sthUahy 
aham  adis  ca  madhyarh  ca  bhutdndm  anta  eva  ca, 

I  am  the  Self  established  in  the  heart  of  all  contingent  beings; 
I  am  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  contingent 
beings  too. 

dkaya~y  ‘heart’:  lit.  ‘place  where  one  lies  down’.  For  God  within  the 
heart  cf.  15.  15:  18.  61. 

21.  Aditydnam  aham  Vimur,  jyotisdm  ravir  amumdtiy 
Martcir  Marutdm  asmiy  naksatrdndm  aham  iast. 

Among  the  Adityas  I  am  Vishnu,  among  lights  the  radiant 
sun,  among  the  Maruts  I  am  Marici,  among  stars  I  am  the 
moon. 

‘Adityas* :  a  group  of  celestial  deities. 

‘Vishnu*:  the  supreme  God  of  the  Gita  of  whom  Krishna  is  the  in¬ 
carnation. 

‘Maruts* :  a  group  of  storm-gods  closely  associated  with  the  lightning  and 
with  Indra,  the  ‘king  of  the  gods*. 

22.  vedandfh  sama-vedo  ^smiy  devdndm  asmi  Vdsavahy 
indriydnMi  manas  d  asmiy  bhutdndm  asmi  cetand. 

Of  the  Vedas  I  am  the  Sama-Veda,  I  am  Indra  among  the 
gods;  among  the  senses  I  am  the  mind,  amongst  contingent 
beings  thought. 

‘Indra*:  see  10.  21  n. 

‘The  mind’ :  in  the  Sarhkhya  system  the  mind  {manas)  is  reckoned  as  the 
sixth  sense. 
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23.  Rudranam  Sathkaras  c^dsmxy  vitVeso  yaksa’-raksasdnij 
Vasundth  pdvakai  c^dsmiy  Meruh  Hkharindm  aham. 

Among  the  Rudras  Siva  am  I,  among  sprites  and  monsters 
the  Lord  of  Wealth;  among  the  Vasus  I  am  fire,  among 
mountains  I  am  Mem. 

‘Rudras’:  another  name  of  the  Ms  ruts  (10.  21). 

‘Siva’:  the  later  name  of  the  Vedic  Rudra  whose  relationship  with  the 
‘Rudrsis’  or  Maruts  is  tenuous.  For  his  worshippers  Siva  was  the  supreme 
God.  Hence  Krishna  who  is  the  i  ncamation  of  Vishnu  who  also  claims 
to  be  the  supreme  God,  identifies  Himself  with  him.  The  philosophical 
identification  of  the  two  supreme  Gods  is  frequent  in  the  MBh.,  but  their 
rivalry  in  the  field  of  mythology  is  very  red, 

‘The  Lord  of  Wealth’ :  Kuvera,  the  king  of  the  underworld  who  very 
closely  resembles  the  Greek  Plutc . 

‘Vasus’:  a  group  of  deities  orignally  associated  with  Indra.  In  BU. 
3.  9.  3  they  are  fire,  earth,  wind,  atmosphere,  sun,  sky,  moon,  and  stars. 
Fire  is  their  mouth  (ChU.  3.  6.  i). 

‘Meru’:  a  mythical  mountain,  enormously  high,  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  world. 

24.  purodhasdm  ca  mvkhyam  mdth  viddhiy  PdrihUy  Brhaspatim; 
sendntndm  ahath  Skandahy  sarasdm  asmi  sdgarah. 

And  of  household  priests  l:now  that  I  am  the  chief,  Brihaspati; 
among  war-lords  I  am  Skanda,  among  lakes  I  am  the  Ocean. 
‘Brihaspati’:  the  chief  priest  of  tlie  gods. 

‘Skanda’:  son  of  Siva  and  god  of  war. 

25.  maha*rnndm  Bhrgur  ahaifiy  git  dm  asmy  ekam  aksaramy 
yajndndth  japa-yajno  *smiy  sthdvardndrh  Himdlayahy 

Among  the  great  seers  I  am  Bhrigu,  among  utterances  the 
single  syllable  [Om];  among  sacrifices  I  am  the  sacrifice  of 
muttered  prayer,  among  ihings  immovable  the  Himalayas; 
[Orh]:  cf.  8.  13,  ‘Om,  Brahman  ;n  one  syllable’. 

26.  asvatthah  sarva-vrksdrmthy  devaWnndth  ca  Ndradahy 
gandharvdndfh  Citrarathahy  siddhdndm  Kapilo  munik. 

Among  all  trees  the  holy  fig-tree,  Narada  among  the  celestial 
seers,  among  the  heavenly  minstrels  Citraratha,  among  per¬ 
fected  beings  Kapila,  the  silent  sage. 

‘Kapila’:  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Sarhkhya  system. 
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10. 27-31] 

27.  Uccaihhavasam  asvdndrh  viddhi  mam  amrf  odbhavam, 
Airdvatath  gafendrdndth,  nardndm  ca  nar'ddhipam. 

Among  horses  know  that  I  am  Uccaihsravas,  [Indra’s  steed,] 
from  nectar  born,  among  princely  elephants  [Indra’s,  called] 
Airavata,  among  men  the  king, 

28.  dyudhdnd,  aham  vajrarhy  dhenundm  asmi  kdma-dhuk, 
prajanas  c'dsmi  Kandarpahy  sarpdndm  asmi  Vdsukih. 

Among  weapons  I  am  the  thunderbolt,  of  cows  the  milch-cow 
of  desires;  and  I  am  Kandarpa,  [god  of  love,]  generating  [seed], 
among  serpents  I  am  Vasuki,  [the  serpent  king], 

prajanaiy  ‘generating  [seed]’:  S,  ‘generator’:  R.  ‘cause  of  generation*. 
Krishna  is  the  seed  (7.  10:  9.  18 :  10,  39)  and  the  giver  of  the  seed  (14.  4), 
father  and  grandsire  (9,  17)  of  all  things.  As  such  He  is  the  God  of  love 
and  desire  itself  (7.  ii). 

29.  Ananias  c^dsmi  ndgdndthy  Varum  yddasdm  aham, 
pitfndm  Aryamd  c^dsmiy  Yamah  sarhyamatdm  aham. 

Of  Naga-serpents  I  am  [their  chief,]  Ananta,  of  water- 
dwellers  Varuna,  [their  lord,]  am  I;  of  the  ancestors  I  am 
Aryaman,  among  those  who  subdue  I  am  Yama,  [god  of 
death]. 

‘Ananta’ :  the  cosmic  serpent  on  which  Vishnu  falls  asleep  at  the  end  of 
a  cosmic  aeon. 

30.  Prahlddas  c'dsmi  daitydndthy  kdlah  kalayatdm  ahamy 
mrgdndm  ca  mrg^endro  ^harhy  Vainateyas  ca  pakdndm. 

Among  demons  I  am  Prahlada,  among  those  who  reckon  I  am 
Time;  among  beasts  I  am  [the  lion,]  the  king  of  beasts,  and 
among  birds  Garuda,  [Vishnu’s  bird], 

‘Prahlada’ :  he  was  saved  by  becoming  a  votary  of  Vishnu. 

‘Time’ :  it  is  as  Time  that  Vishnu-Krishna  reveals  Himself  in  the  next 
chapter  (ii,  32). 

31.  pavanah  pavatdm  asmiy  Rdmah  sastra-bkrtdm  ahamy 
jhasdndrh  makaras  P  asmiy  srotasdm  asmi  Jahnavl, 

Among  those  who  purify  I  am  the  wind,  R^a  I  am  among 
men  at  arms;  among  water-monsters  I  am  the  crocodile, 
among  rivers  I  am  the  Ganges. 
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‘Rama’;  either  Rama,  the  hero  of  t^e  shorter  of  the  two  Hindu  epics,  the 
Rdmdyana^  who  is  Vishnu’s  seventn  incarnation,  or  Para4u-Rama,  ‘Rama 
with  the  axe’,  his  sixth  incarnationj  The  purpose  of  Vishnu’s  incarnation 
as  Para^u-Rama  was  to  extirpate  the  princely  or  warrior  class.  Since  this 
is  largely  the  purpose  of  his  incara  ation  as  Krishna  too,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  it  is  this  Rama  who  is  referred  to  here. 

‘Crocodile’:  or  perhaps  ‘shark’  or  ‘dolphin’. 

32.  sargdndm  adir  antas  ca  mac  hyath  c^aiv^dhanty  ArjunUy 
adhyatma-vidya  vidydnathy  vddah  pravadatdm  aham. 

Among  emanations  the  beginning  and  the  end  and  the  middle 
too  am  I ;  among  sciences  I  am  the  science  concerned  with  Self, 
among  those  who  speak  [tlieir  very]  speech  am  1. 

‘Speech’:  this  seems  to  be  the  obvious  translation  of  vadaht.  So  E.;  Rk., 
following  §.,  ‘dialectic’ :  S,  and  H.  (unaccountably),  ‘la  v6rit6*,  ‘the  True* : 
D.  ‘die  These  der  Disputierender 

33.  aksardndm  akdro  ^stniy  dva  tdvah  sdmdsikasya  ca, 
aham  ev^dksayah  kdlo,  dhdtd  'hath  visvato-mtikhah. 

Among  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  I  am  ‘A’,  among  gram¬ 
matical  compounds  the  c  vandva.  Truly  I  am  imperishable 
Time,  I,  the  Ordainer,  wi  th  face  turned  every  way. 

‘A’ ;  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabe  t  in  Sanskrit  as  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

dvandva:  two  substantives  run  together,  e.g.  ‘Peter-Paul’  for  ‘Peter  and 
Paul’. 

‘Ordainer’:  or  ‘creator’  or  ‘sustaiier’. 

34.  mrtyuh  sarva-haras  c'dhatt  udbhavas  ca  bhavisyatdmy 
kirtih  snr  vdk  ca  ndrtndth  smrtir  medhd  dhrtih  ksamd. 

And  I  am  Death  that  snatches  all  away,  and  the  origin  of 
creatures  yet  to  be.  And  imong  feminine  nouns  [I  am]  fame, 
fortune,  speech,  memori^,  intelligence,  steadfastness,  long- 
suffering. 

‘Feminine  nouns’:  lit.  ‘women’:  all  these  nouns  are  feminine  in  Sanskrit. 

35.  brhat-sdma  tathd  sdmndthy  gdyatri  chandasdm  ahamy 
tndsdndm  mdrgasirso  ^ham ,  rtundrh  ktistim^dkarah. 

Again  among  chants  I  am  the  Great  Chant,  among  metres  the 
Gayatri,  among  months  [  am  [the  first,]  Marga^irsha,  among 
seasons  flower-bearing  [spring]. 
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Some  MSS.  add  either  here  or  after  10.  38  the  following  lines: 

au^adhindm  yavai  c*dsmii  dhatunam  asmi  kancananiy 
saurabheyo  gavdm  asmi^  snehdndth  sarpir  apy  aham^ 
sarvdsdm  tpjta-jdtindrh  darbho  *hamy  Pdndu-nandana, 

Among  plants  I  am  barley,  among  metals  I  am  gold,  among  cows  I  am  the 
bull,  among  fats  I  am  butter,  among  all  species  of  grass  I  am  the  darbha  grass, 
son  of  Pandu. 

36.  dyutarh  chalayatdm  asmiy  tejas  tejasvindm  ahaniy 
jayo  ^smiy  vyavasdyo  ^smiy  sattvarh  sattvavatdm  aham, 

I  am  the  dicing  of  tricksters,  glory  of  the  glorious  am  I;  I  am 
victory  and  I  am  firm  resolve,  and  the  courage  of  the  brave 
am  1. 

‘The  dicing  of  tricksters’ :  this  must  be  a  reference  to  the  fatal  game  of 
dice  which  lost  Yudhishthira,  Arjuna’s  elder  brother,  his  kingdom. 
According  to  the  MBh.  (2.  51.  16,  22;  52.  14;  60.  13;  67.  3;  72.  ii  and 
passim)  Yudhishthira  was  impelled  to  this  by  Fate,  Time,  or  the  ‘Or- 
dainer’;  and  Krishna  is  all  of  these.  Had  Yudhishthira  not  lost  his 
kingdom,  there  would  have  been  no  war  and  Krishna’s  purpose  would 
have  remained  unfulfilled. 

sattvay  ‘courage’:  the  word  can  also  mean  the  constituent  of  Nature, 
‘Goodness’,  so  S.:  also  ‘magnanimity’  (so  R.)  or  simply  ‘life’. 

37.  Vrsntndm  Vasudevo  ^stniy  Pandavanarh  dhanamjayahy 
munlndm  apy  aharh  Vydsahy  kamndm  Usand  kavih. 

Among  the  Vrishni  clansmen  I  am  [Krishna,]  Vasudeva^s  son, 
among  Pandu’s  sons  [I  am]  Arjuna;  among  silent  sages  I  am 
Vyasa,  among  psalmists  I  am  the  psalmist  Usanas. 

‘Vrishni’:  the  name  of  Krishna’s  clan. 

‘Arjuna*:  in  the  main  body  of  the  Epic  Krishna  and  Arjuna  are  such 
intimate  friends  that  they  are  frequently  called  krsnau,  ‘the  two  Krishnas’. 

38.  dando  damayatdm  asmiy  nitir  asmi  jigtsatarriy 

maunath  c^aiv^dsmi  guhydndthy  jndnam  jndnavatdm  aham. 

Of  those  who  subdue  the  rod-of-chastisement  am  I,  I  am  the 
statecraft  of  those  who  seek  the  upper  hand;  the  very  silence 
of  hidden,  secret  things  am  I,  and  I  am  the  wisdom  of  the  wise. 

39.  yac  Pdpi  sarva-bhutdndm  bijarh  tad  ahaniy  Arjunay 
na  tad  asti  vind  yat  sydn  mayd  bhutarh  cafdcaram. 

And  what  is  the  seed  of  all  contingent  beings,  that  too  am 
I.  No  being  is  there,  whether  moving  or  unmoving,  that  exists 
or  could  exist  apart  from  Me. 
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S.  comments:  ‘If  anything  were  v withdrawn  from  Me  or  abandoned  by 
Me,  it  would  be  without  self  and  vcid:  ...  everything  has  Me  as  its  self.' 
R.:  ‘All  things  in  whatever  state  they  be,  are  united  with  Me  as  self.' 

40.  rCdnto  ^sti  mama  divyanath  mbhutindm^  paramtapa^ 
esa  tu^ddesatah  prokto  vibhilter  vistaro  mayd. 

Of  [these]  my  far-flung  povrers  divine  there  is  no  end;  as  much 
as  I  have  said  concerning  ihem  must  serve  as  an  example. 
mamay  ‘my*:  var.  iuhha~y  ‘fair*. 

41.  yadyad  vibhutimat  saitvam  srtmad  urjitam  eva  vdy 
tat  tad  evSvagaccha  tvam  mama  tqo'rhsa-sathbhavam. 

Whatever  being  shows  wide  power,  prosperity,  or  strength,  be 
sure  that  this  derives  froir  [but]  a  fragment  of  my  glory. 

42.  athavd  bahurCaitena  kimji  dtena  tavd'rjuna  ? 
vistabhydham  idath  krtsnam  ek'dthsena  sthitojagat. 

But  where’s  the  use  for  you  to  know  so  much,  Arjuna?  This 
whole  universe  I  hold  apart  [supporting  it]  with  [but]  one 
fragment  [of  Myself],  yet  I  abide  [unchanging]. 


CHAPTER  XI 


This  chapter  is  the  climax  of  the  Gita.  In  it  Krishna  reveals 
Himself  in  all  his  terrifying  majesty. 

Arjuna,  not  content  with  the  account  of  Krishna’s  ‘far-flung 
powers’  of  which  he  had  heard  in  the  last  chapter,  asks  to  see  his 
‘Self  which  does  not  pass  away’  (i-’4). 

Krishna  grants  his  request  and  gives  him  a  ‘celestial  eye’  with 
which  he  may  behold  his  transfiguration  (5-8).  The  rest  of  the 
chapter  is  an  account  of  the  tremendous  vision  in  which  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  all  its  variety  is  seen  as  Krishna’s  body — all  its  multiplicity 
converging  onto  One  (9-13).  Arjuna  then  describes  what  he  sees: 
the  entire  world  is  rusWng  headlong  into  Krishna’s  mouths  (i  S“3  ^  )• 

Krishna  then  explains  that  He  is  all-consuming  Time  and  that 
as  such  He  has  already  killed  the  Kaurava  hosts :  Arjuna  is  to  be 
but  the  occasion  (32-4).  Arjuna,  in  terrified  ecstasy,  now  con¬ 
fesses  Him  as  God  (35-46).  The  vision  over,  Krishna  resumes  his 
human  form,  and  ends  up  by  telling  Arjuna  once  again  to  worship 
Him  with  love  that  he  may  enter  into  Him  (47-55). 


Arjuna  asks  to  see  Krishna! s  Universal  Form 

Arjuna  uvdca: 

1.  mad-anugrahaya  paramarh  guhyam  adhydtma-sarhjnitam 
yat  tvayoktam  vacasy  tena  moho  ^yath  vigato  mama. 

Arjuna  said: 

Out  of  your  gracious  favour  for  me  You  have  uttered  the  highest 
mystery  called  ‘what  appertains  to  Self’,  and  by  that  word  of 
yours  this  my  perplexity  has  gone. 
adhydtma-y  ‘what  appertains  to  Self* ;  see  8.  3  n.  (p.  259). 

2.  bhav'dpyayau  hi  bhutdndm  srutau  vistaraso  mayd 
tvattahy  kamala-pattfdksay  mdhdtmyam  api  davyayam. 

For  I  have  heard  of  the  coming  to  be  and  passing  away  of 
contingent  beings:  [this]  You  have  told  me  in  detail  full,  as  well 
as  the  majesty  of  [your  own]  Self  which  does  not  pass  away. 
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3.  evam  etad  yath'dttha  tvam  dtmdnam^  parairC eivarUy 
drasium  icchdmi  te  rupam  aiwararhy  punts* ottama. 

Even  as  You  have  described  [your]  Self  to  be,  so  must  it  be, 
O  Lord  Most  High;  [but]  fain  would  I  see  the  form  of  You  as 
Lardy  O  [All-]Highest  Perso  n. 

4.  many  use  yadi  tac  choky  am  m  zyd  drasium  itiy  prabhOy 
yog^esvaroy  tato  me  tvam  dar^ay* dtmdnam  avyayam. 

If,  Lord,  You  think  that  I  jean  see  You  thus,  then  show  me. 
Lord  of  creative  power,  [tMs]  Self  [of  yours]  which  does  not 
pass  away. 

yog'e^arOy  ‘Lord  of  creative  pover^:  ‘creative  power*  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  yoga  here.  It  is  the  yoga  of  10.  7,  18  the  ‘practical  use*  that 
God  makes  of  his  ‘far-flung  powers*. 

Krishna  gives  Arjuna  a  Celestial  Eye 

Sfi-bhagavdn  uvdea: 

5.  paiya  mCy  PdrthOy  rupdni  iataso  *tha  sahasrasah 
nand’-vidhani  divydni  ndnd-varn*dkrtmi  ca. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

Son  of  Pritha,  behold  my  forms  in  their  hundreds  and  their 
thousands ;  how  various  tl:  ey  are,  how  divine,  how  many-hued 
and  multiform. 

6.  pasy*dditydny  Vasuny  RudidUy  AsvinaUy  Marutas  tathdy 
bahuny  adrsta-purvdni  pa^*dscarydniy  Bhdrata, 

Adityas,  Vasus,  Rudras,  trie  Alvins  twain,  and  the  Maruts  too, 
behold  them !  Marvels  never  seen  before, — ^how  many ! — 
Arjuna,  behold  them. 

‘Adityas*  etc. :  see  10.  ai,  23  nr . 

‘Aivins*:  twin  gods  not  unlike  Castor  and  Pollux.  Among  other  things 
they  are  heavenly  physicians. 

y.  iK aika^sthath  jagat  krtsni\mpasy*ddya  sacar*dcaram 
mama  dehcy  (^ddkesuy  yac  c*  any  ad  drasium  icchasi. 

Do  you  today  the  whole  universe  behold  centred  here  in  One, 
with  all  that  it  contains  of  moving  and  unmoving  things; 
[behold  it]  in  my  body,  apd  whatever  else  you  fain  would  see. 
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8.  na  tu  mam  saksyase  drasfum  anen'aiva  sva-cakstisd 
divyam  dadami  te  caksuhy  pasya  me  yogam  aisvaram. 

But  never  will  you  be  able  to  see  Me  with  this  your  [natural] 
eye.  A  celestial  eye  I’ll  give  you,  behold  my  power  as  Lord ! 

cakmh,  *eye’:  see  ii.  40.  Var.  riipam,  ‘form*. 


Krishna^ s  Transfiguration 

Samjaya  uvdca: 

9.  evam  uktvd  tato^  rdjariy  makd-yog*esvaro  harih 
darsayam  dsa  Pdrthdya  paramam  riipam  aisvaramy 

Sanjaya  said: 

So  saying  Hari,  the  great  Lord  of  power-and-the-skilful-use-of- 
it,  revealed  to  the  son  of  Pritha  his  highest  sovereign  form, — 

‘Hari’ :  a  name  of  Vishnu. 

yoga~y  ‘power-and-the-skilful-use-of-it’ :  bearing  10.  7,  18  in  mind  and 
the  definition  of  2.  50:  ‘Yoga  is  “skill  in  [performing]  works”.’ 

10.  aneka-vaktra-nayanam  anek' ddbhuta-darsanam 
aneka-divy'dbharanath  divydnek^odyafayudhamy 

[A  form]  with  many  a  mouth  and  eye  and  countless  marvellous 
aspects;  many  [indeed]  were  its  divine  adornments,  many  the 
celestial  weapons  raised  on  high. 

11.  divya-maiy ambara-dharath  divya-gandV dnulepanam 
sarv^dscaryamayam  devam  anantarh  visvato^mukham. 

Garlands  and  robes  celestial  He  wore,  fragrance  divine  was  his 
anointing.  [Behold  this]  God  whose  every  [mark]  spells 
wonder,  the  Infinite,  facing  every  way ! 

12.  divi  surya-sahasrasya  bhaved  yugapad  utthitd 

yadi  bJidhy  sadrsi  sd  sydd  bhdsas  tasya  maKdtmanah, 

If  in  [bright]  heaven  together  should  arise  the  shining 
brilliance  of  a  thousand  suns,  then  would  that  perhaps 
resemble  the  brilliance  of  that  [God]  so  great  of  Self. 

13.  tatr'aika-sthafhjagat  krtsnam  pravibhaktam  anekadhd 
apasyad  deva-devasya  satire  Pdndavas  tadd, 
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Then  did  the  son  of  Pand  i  see  the  whole  [wide]  universe  in 
One  converged,  there  in  i:he  body  of  the  God  of  gods,  yet 
divided  out  in  multiplicity 

14.  tatah  sa  vismay^dvisto  hrsici’-romd  dhanamjayah 
pranatnya  Hrasd  devarh  krt  dnjalir  abhdsata. 

Then  filled  with  amazemeut  Arjuna,  his  hair  on  end,  hands 
joined  in  reverent  greeting;,  bowing  his  head  before  the  God, 
[these  words]  spake  out. 

Arjuna  uvdca: 

15.  posy  ami  devaths  tava^  devcy  dehe 

sarvdths  tathd  bhuta-visi  sa-samghdny 
Brahmdnam  tsath  kamaV  d  ana-stham 
rnths  ca  sarvdn  uragdmi  ca  divyan. 

Arjuna  said: 

O  God,  the  gods  in  your  body  I  behold  and  all  the  hosts  of 
every  kind  of  being;  Brafma,  the  lord,  [I  see]  throned  on  the 
lotus-seat,  celestial  serpents  and  all  the  [ancient]  seers. 

‘Brahma’:  the  creator-god  par  excellence.  At  the  beginning  of  each  world- 
aeon  a  lotus  emerges  from  the  navel  of  the  recumbent  Vishnu  and  Brahma 
is  seated  on  it.  He  then  proceeds  to  create  the  universe  anew.  He  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  neuter  ‘Brahman’  with  which  we  have  become 
acquainted  in  the  Gita.  It  is,  however,  only  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative  cases  that  the  two  can  be  grammatically  distinguished. 

16.  aneka-bdkff  dara-vaktra-7  etrarh 

posy  ami  tvdm  sarvato  ^nanta-rupam: 
n^dntam  na  madhyam  na  punas  tav^ddim 
pasydmiy  visv^ehara^  visva-rupa. 

Arms,  bellies,  mouths,  and  eyes  all  manifold, — ^so  do  I  see  You 
wherever  I  may  look, — infinite  your  form!  End,  middle,  or 
again  beginning  I  cannot  see  in  You,  O  Monarch  Universal, 
[manifest]  in  every  form  I 

17.  kiritinam  gadinam  cakrinam  ca 

tqo-rdHrh  sarvato  dipt  lmantam 
pasydmi  tvdm  durnirtksy  irh  samantdd 
dipVdnaVdrka-dyutim  aprameyam. 

Yours  the  crown,  the  mace,  the  discus, — a  mass  of  glory 
shining  on  all  sides, — so  do  I  see  You, — ^yet  how  hard  are  You 
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to  see, — for  on  every  side  there  is  brilliant  light  of  fire  and  sun. 
Oh,  who  should  comprehend  it  ? 

18.  tvam  aksarath  paramarh  veditavyarhy 

tvam  asya  visvasya  pararh  nidhanam^ 
tvam  avyayah  s^vata-dharma-goptdy 
sandtanas  tvam  puruso  mato  me. 

You  are  the  Imperishable,  [You]  wisdom’s  highest  goal;  You, 
of  this  universe  the  last  prop-and-resting-place,  You  the 
changeless,  [You]  the  guardian  of  eternal  law,  You  the 
primeval  Person;  [at  last]  I  understand. 

‘The  Imperishable’  {neut.) :  that  is,  the  ‘highest  Brahman’  (8.  3),  identical 
with  the  ‘Unmanifest  beyond  the  Unmanifest’  (8.  20).  The  adjective 
paramarh  qualifies  both  aksaram,  ‘Imperishable*,  and  veditavyam, 
‘wisdom’s  goal*. 

nidhananiy  ‘prop-and-resting-place*:  or  ‘treasure-house’  (9.  18).  S., 
‘vessel  (into  which  something  is  put)’ :  R.,  ‘support*. 

‘Primeval  Person* :  the  ‘highest  Person’  of  8.  8,  10,  22 :  the  ‘Person  eternal 
and  divine*  whom  Arjuna  had  already  confessed  in  10.  12. 

‘Guardian  of  eternal  law  {dharma)* :  the  protection  of  the  existing  dharma 
is  indeed  the  purpose  of  Vishnu’s  incarnations :  ‘for  whenever  the  law  of 
righteousness  withers  away  and  lawlessness  arises,  then  do  I  generate 
myself  [on  earth]*  (4.  7). 

19.  anddi-madhy^dntam  ananta-viryam 

ananta-bdhum  sasi-surya-netram 
pasydmi  tvdrh  dipta-hutasa-vaktram 
sva-tqasd  visvam  idam  tapantam. 

Beginning,  middle,  or  end  You  do  not  know, — ^how  infinite 
your  strength!  How  numberless  your  arms, — ^your  eyes  the 
sun  and  moon!  So  do  I  see  You, — ^your  mouth  a  flaming  fire, 
burning  up  this  whole  universe  with  your  blazing  glory. 

‘Sun  and  moon’:  for  R.  the  moon  represents  God’s  grace,  the  sun  his 
wrath :  the  fire  is  the  fire  of  Time  which  consumes  the  world  at  the  end 
of  each  world-aeon. 

20.  dydvd-prthivyor  idam  antararh  hi 

vydptam  tvay^aikena  dUas  ca  sarvdh: 
drstvd  ^dbhutam  rupam  ugram  tav^edam 
hka-trayam  pravyathitarhy  maKdtman. 
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By  You  alone  is  this  space  between  heaven  and  earth  pervaded, 
— all  points  of  the  compas  5  too ;  gazing  on  this,  your  marvel¬ 
lous,  frightening  form,  the  three  worlds  shudder,  [All-] 
Highest  Self! 

21.  ami  hi  ivdrh  sura’-san^hd  zisanti; 

kecid  bhitdh  prdnjalayo  i^rmnti; 
svastVty  uktvd  maha'rd-suldha-samghdh 
stuvanti  tvdm  stutibhih  puskaldbhih. 

Lo!  these  hosts  of  gods  are  entering  into  You:  some,  terror- 
struck,  extol  You,  hands  together  pressed;  great  seers  and  men 
perfected  in  serried  ranks  cry  out,  ‘All  haiF,  and  praise  You 
with  copious  hymns  of  praise. 

22.  Rudr^dditydy  VasavOy  ye  ca  Sadhydy 

VisvBy  HvinaUy  Marutas  c^oma-pds  cay 
Gandharva--  Yaks^dsura-stddha-sathghd 
viksante  tvdm  vismitds  caiva  sarve. 

Rudras,  Adityas,  Vasus,  Sadhyas,  All-gods,  Asvins,  Maruts, 
and  [the  ancestors]  who  quaff  the  steam,  minstrels  divine, 
sprites,  demons,  and  the  hosts  of  perfected  saints  gaze  upon 
You,  all  utterly  amazed, 

'Rudras*  etc.:  see  10.  21,  23  nn 

'Sadhyas* :  an  inferior  class  of  d  jity  who  dwell  between  heaven  and  earth. 
‘Alvins*:  see  ii.  6  n. 

23.  rupam  mahat  te  bahu-vaktra-netrafhy 

mahd-bdhOy  bahu-badCururpadam 
baKudararh  bahu^damspd-kardlam 
dr^vd  lokdh  pravyathitdSy  tathd  'ham. 

Gazing  upon  your  migl  ty  form  with  its  myriad  mouths,  eyes, 
arms,  thighs,  feet,  bel  ies,  and  sharp,  gruesome  tusks,  the 
worlds  [all]  shudder  [in  affright], — ^how  much  more  I ! 

24.  nabhah-sprsam  diptam  cneka-varnam 

vydtt'dnanam  dipta-zisdla-netramy 
drsfva  hi  tvdm  pravy at)  lit' dntardtmd 
dhrtim  na  vinddmi  samam  cay  Visno. 

Ablaze  with  many-coldured  [flames]  You  touch  the  sky,  your 
mouths  wide  open,  [groing,]  your  eyes  distended,  blazing:  so 
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do  I  see  You  and  my  inmost  self  is  shaken :  I  cannot  bear  it, 
I  find  no  peace,  O  Vishnu ! 

‘My  inmost  self  is  shaken’:  both  5,  and  R.  gloss  ‘inmost  self’  as  ‘mind’. 
This  would  be  justifiable  in  the  case  of  dtman,  but  scarcely  in  the  case  of 
antar-dtman,  the  Hnmost  self’  which  can  only  be  the  individual  ‘self-in- 
itself’,  that  ‘inmost’  self  that  is  at  the  same  time  Brahman.  This  self — the 
true  self  of  the  liberated  man — is  nevertheless  capable  either  of  being 
absorbed  in  God  (6.  47)  or  of  being  terrified  by  his  awful  power. 

25.  darhstra-kardldni  ca  te  mukhdni 

drstv'aiva  kdV dnala-sathnibhdni, 
diso  na  jane  na  lahhe  ca  iarma: 
prastda^  dev^esa^  jagan-mvdsa. 

I  see  your  mouths  with  jagged,  ghastly  tusks  reminding  [me] 
of  Time’s  [devouring]  fire:  I  cannot  find  my  bearings,  I  can¬ 
not  find  a  refuge;  have  mercy,  God  of  gods,  home  of  the 
universe ! 

‘Time’s  [devouring]  fire’ :  the  fire  that  bums  the  world  up  at  the  end  of 
a  world-aeon. 

Sarnia^  ‘refuge’ :  this  is  what  it  normally  means,  yet  both  5.  and  R.  gloss 
sukhatHf  ‘anything  pleasant’.  H.  and  Rk.,  following  them,  translate 
‘happiness’  and  ‘peace’  respectively, 

26.  amt  ca  tvdm  Dhrtardstrasya  putrdh 

sarve  sah^aiv*dvam-pdla~samghaihy 
BhismOy  Dronahy  suta-putras  tathd  'sau 
sahaHsmadlyair  api  yodha-mukhyaihy 

Lo,  all  these  sons  of  Dhritarashtra  accompanied  by  hosts  of 
kings, — Bhishma,  Drona,  and  [Kama,]  son  of  the  charioteer, 
and  those  foremost  in  battle  of  our  party  too, 

27.  vaktrdni  te  tvaramdnd  visanti 

damstrd-karaldni  bhay*dnakdnu 
kecid  vilagnd  dasan^antarem 

sarhdriyante  curnitair  uttam^dngaih. 

Rush  [blindly]  into  your  [gaping]  mouths  that  with  their 
horrid  tusks  strike  [them]  with  terror.  Some  stick  in  the  gaps 
between  your  teeth, — see  them! — ^their  heads  to  powder 
ground  1 

After  the  first  half-stanza  some  MSS.  add: 
sahasra^surydta  [sic\-samnibhdni 
tathd  jagad-grdsa-krta-k^anani. 
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‘Like  unto  a  thousand  suns  biding  their  time  to  devour  the  world,* 

After  the  whole  stanza  some  M15S.  add: 

ndnd-rupaii}  puru§air  vadhyamdnd 
vUanti  te  vaktram  acintya-rupam 
Yaudhi^third  Dkdrtard^frds  ca  yodhdfi 
^astraift  krttd  vividhaiht  sarva  evt : 
tvaUt^asd  nihatd  nunam  ete: 

tathd  hVme  ivac^chartrath  pravi$  dh. 

Slain  by  divers  other  men  they  en  :er  into  your  mouth  of  form  unthinkable — 
all  Yudhishthira*s  and  Dhritarashtr  I’s  fighting  men  slashed  by  every  kind  of 
weapon,  and  at  the  same  time  kille  1  by  your  blazing  glory.  So  do  these  men 
enter  into  your  body. 

28.  yathd  nadmath  bahavo  ^mlu-vegdh 

samudram  ev^ahhimvkhl  dravantiy 
tathd  tav'dmi  nara-loka-v  ird 
visanti  vaktrdny  abhijvalanti. 

As  many  swelling,  seething  streams  rush  headlong  into  the 
[one]  great  sea,  so  do  the  se  heroes  of  the  world  of  men  enter 
into  your  blazing  mouths , 

29.  yathd  pradiptarh  jvalanam  pataiigd 

visanti  ndsdya  samrddna-vegahy 
tatKaiva  ndsdya  visanti  lokds 
tav'dpi  vaktrdni  samradha-vegdh. 

As  moths  in  bursting,  I  hurtling  haste  rush  into  a  lighted 
blaze  to  [their  own]  destruction,  so  do  the  worlds,  well- 
trained  in  hasty  violence  pour  into  your  mouths  to  [their  own] 
undoing ! 

30.  lelihyase  grasamdnah  sa?  tantdl 

lokdn  samagrdn  vadar  air  jvaladbhih: 
tgobhir  dpiiryajagat  samagrath 
bhdsas  tav^ogrdhpratzpantif  Vimo. 

On  every  side  You  lies,  lick  up, — devouring, — ^worlds,  uni¬ 
verses,  everything, — ^vith  burning  mouths.  Vishnu!  your 
dreadful  rays  of  light  iill  the  whole  universe  with  flames-of- 
glory,  scorching  [everywhere]. 

31.  dkhydhime  kobhavdn  igra-rupo: 

namo  ^stu  te^  deva-varUy  pranda, 
vijhdtum  icchdmi  bhave  ntam  ddyathy 
na  hi prajdndmi  tavet pravrttim. 
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Tell  me,  who  are  You,  your  form  so  cruel?  Homage  to  You, 
You  best  of  gods,  have  mercy!  Fain  would  I  know  You  as 
You  are  in  the  beginning,  for  what  You  are  set  on  doing  I  do 
not  understand. 

‘What  You  are  set  on  doing’ :  so  R.,  kith  kartum  pravrttak,  Aijuna  does 
not  yet  understand  the  terrible  side  to  his  nature  displayed  by  Krishna 
which  is  capable  even  of  upsetting  the  still  self  that  has  won  liberation 
(ii.  24  n.).  Nothing  in  Krishna’s  teaching  had  prepared  him  for  this.  He 
would  sooner  know  Him  ‘as  He  is  in  the  beginning*,  in  his  eternal  rest, 
rather  than  his  incomprehensible  and  seemingly  savage  activity.  Krishna 
now  tells  him  that  the  reality  is  quite  as  fearful  as  it  seems. 


Krishna  reveals  Himself  as  Time 

^rt-bhagavdn  uvdca: 

32.  kdlo^smi  loka-ksaya~krtpravrddhOy 

lokdn  samdhartum  iha  pravrttah: 
rte  ^pi  tvdm  na  bhavisyanti  sarve 
ye  'vasthitdh  pratyamkesu  yodhah. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

Time  am  I,  wreaker  of  the  world’s  destruction,  matured, — 
[grimly]  resolved  here  to  swallow  up  the  worlds.  Do  what 
you  will,  all  these  warriors  shall  cease  to  be,  drawn  up  [there] 
in  their  opposing  ranks. 

tie  tvdrhy  ‘do  what  you  will’:  this  could  mean,  ‘except  you’,  as  some 
translators  have  taken  it.  However,  at  the  end  of  the  Epic  it  is  only 
Yudhishthira  who,  because  of  his  blameless  life,  ascends  to  heaven  with¬ 
out  having  suffered  bodily  death.  Aijuna,  like  his  three  other  brothers, 
falls  by  the  way.  The  meaning  is  surely  that  Krishna  has  every  intention 
of  destroying  the  whole  warrior  class  without  Arjuna’s  assistance  if 
necessary. 

33.  tasmdt  tvam  uitisiha,  yaso  labhasva^ 

jitvd  satrun  bhunkwa  rdjyam  satnrddham: 
may^aiv^aite  nihatdh  pwrvam  eva: 
nimitta-rndtrarh  bhavUy  savya-sdcin. 

And  so  stand  up,  win  glory,  conquer  your  enemies  and  win 
a  prosperous  kingdom!  Long  since  have  these  men  in  truth 
been  slain  by  Me:  yours  it  is  to  be  the  mere  occasion. 

God  is  the  sole  agent  as  He  makes  brutally  clear  again  at  the  end  of  the 
poem:  ‘If,  relying  on  your  ego,  you  should  think,  “I  will  not  fight”,  vain 
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is  your  resolve,  [for]  Nature  will  constrain  you.  ...  In  the  region  of  the 
heart  of  all  contingent  beings  dwells  the  Lord,  twirling  them  hither  and 
thither  by  his  uncanny  power  [like  puppets]  mounted  on  a  machine 

(i8.  59,  6i), 

34.  Dromth  ca  Bhlpnath  ca  Jayadratham  ca 

Karnarh  tathd  ^nydn  api  yodha-mran 
mayd  hatdrhs  tvarhjahiy  me  vyathisthd: 

yudhyasvay  jetWsi  ram  sc  patndn, 

Drona,  Bhishma,  Jayadratna,  Karna,  and  all  the  other  men  of 
war  are  [as  good  as]  slain  b  y  Me.  Slay  them  then, — ^why  falter  ? 
Fight!  [for]  you  will  conquer  your  rivals  in  the  battle. 

Sathjaya  uvdea: 

35.  etac  chrutvd  vacanarh  Kesavasya 

krfdnjalir  vepamdnah  klrltl 
namas^hrtvd  bhuya  ev^dha  Krmarh 
sagadgadath  bhita-bhitaa  pranamya, 

Sanjaya  said: 

Hearing  these  words  of  Ki  ishna,  [Arjuna,]  wearer  of  the  crown, 
hands  joined  in  veneratio:  1,  trembling,  bowed  down  to  Krishna 
and  spake  again  with  stimmering  voice,  as  terrified  he  did 
obeisance. 

Arjuna! s  Hymn  of  Praise 

Arjuna  uvdea: 

36.  sthdne^  Hrnkesay  tava  prakirtyd 

jagat  prahrsyaty  anurmyate  ca: 
raksdthsi  bhitdni  diso  dravantiy 
sarve  namasyanti  ca  siddha-sarhghdK 

Arjuna  said: 

Full  just  is  it  that  in  pj  aise  of  You  the  world  should  find  its 
pleasure  and  its  joy,  that  monsters  struck  with  terror  should 
scatter  in  all  directions,  and  that  all  the  hosts  of  men  perfected 
should  do  You  homage. 

37.  kasmdc  ca  te  na  namerany  maVdtmany 

ganyase  brahtnano  ^py  ddi-kartre: 
anantUy  dev'esa^  jagan-nivdsay 

tvani  aksaram  sad  as  at  taUparath  yat. 
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And  why  should  they  not  revere  You,  great  [as  is  your]  Self, 
more  to  be  prized  even  than  Brahman,  first  Creator,  Infinite, 
Lord  of  the  gods,  home  of  the  universe?  You  are  the  Im¬ 
perishable,  what  IS  and  what  is  not  and  what  surpasses  both. 

Brahmano,  *than  Brahman* :  practically  all  the  commentators,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  take  brahmano  as  the  genitive  of  Brahma,  the 
creator-god  of  ii.  15.  This  seems  to  me  unlikely  since  Brahma  has  only 
been  mentioned  once,  whereas  Brahman  is  a  concept  that  has  been 
gaining  increasing  importance  throughout  the  previous  chapters.  As 
against  this  it  may  be  argued  that  the  ‘Imperishable*  with  which  Arjuna 
identifies  Krishna  here  is  identified  with  the  ‘highest  Brahman*  in  8.  3  and 
that  he  identifies  Krishna  Himself  with  the  latter  in  10.  12.  To  this  we  may 
reply  that  in  3.  15  Brahman  is  itself  subordinated  to  the  ‘Imperishable*, 
that  Aijxma  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  exact  theologian,  and  finally — 
a  really  strong  argument — ^that  Krishna  has  already  said  that  Nirvana 
(which  is  Brahman  too)  ‘subsists  in’  Him  (6.  15),  that  in  this  very  passage 
Krishna  not  only  is  the  Imperishable,  but  surpasses  it,  and  that  He  is  to 
say  in  14.  27  that  He  is  ‘the  base  supporting  Brahman*,  just  as  He  supports 
dharma,  ‘the  eternal  law  of  righteousness’  and  ‘absolute  beatitude*. 
Moreover,  there  is  nothing  new  in  this.  The  same  idea  had  already 
appeared  in  §U.  5.  i : 

In  the  imperishable,  infinite  city  of  Brahman 
Two  things  there  are — 

Wisdom  and  unwisdom,  hidden,  established  there : 

Perishable  is  unwisdom,  but  wisdom  is  immortal: 

Who  over  wisdom  and  imwisdom  rules,  He  is  Another. 

This  tc^ould  seem  to  be  an  elaboration  of  the  deeply  cryptic  stanza  13  of 
lid  Up. : 

Other,  they  say,  than  wisdom, 

Other  than  unwisdom  [too],  they  say: 

So  from  the  wise  have  we  heard 
Who  instructed  us  therein. 

Again  in  §U.  3.  7  we  read  tatafi  parath  brahma-param  brhantam  .  .  . 
Ham,  where  translators,  blindly  following  Sankara  and  Deussen,  have 
read  brahma{~)param  as  two  words,  thereby  obtaining  the  sense,  ‘higher 
than  that  is  the  highest  Brahman*.  It  seems  far  more  natural  (as  well, 
apparently,  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  majority  of  the  MSS.)  to 
read  brahma-param  as  one  word  and  to  take  parath  in  the  same  sense  in  the 
two  phrases,  ‘beyond  this,  beyond  Brahman*.  The  whole  stanza  should 
therefore  be  translated  thus : 

Higher  than  this,  than  Brahman  higher,  the  mighty  [God], 

Hidden  in  all  beings,  in  each  according  to  his  kind, 

The  One,  all  things  encompassing,  the  Lord — 

By  knowing  Him  a  man  becomes  immortal. 

Similarly  in  SU.  2.  15  the  usual  translation  (e.g.  Hume)  makes  nonsense 
of  the  passage  in  that  it  fails  to  see  that  God  and  Brahman  are  here 
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distinct.  So  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  *a  practise!  of  Yoga  beholds  the 
nature  {tattva)  of  Brahman  .  . .  f:  ’om  every  nature  free* !  If,  however,  one 
reads  the  stanza  in  a  way  that  is  natural  to  the  grammar,  the  logical 
absurdity  of  a  Brahman  which  be  th  has  a  tattva  and  is  a-tattva,  free  from 
any  tattva^  will  be  avoided.  In  its  place  we  find  a  clear  graduation  of  being 
rising  from  *self *  through  Brahn  an  to  God.  Thus — 

When  by  means  of  self  as  it  really  is  as  with  a  lamp 
An  integrated  man  see^  Brahman  as  it  really  is, 

[Then  will  he  know]  tl  e  unborn,  undying  God,  the  Pure, 

Beyond  all  essences  as  they  really  are, 

[And]  knowing  Him,  f  *om  all  fetters  he’ll  be  freed. 

This  is  the  straight  reading  of  the  text  as,  I  think,  anyone  who  is  more 
interested  in  grammar  and  synt  ix  than  in  his  own  theological  bias  would 
agree.  The  straightforward  trmslation,  as  we  have  seen,  avoids  the 
absurdity  of  attributing  an  essence  to  Brahman  in  one  breath  and 
depriving  it  of  it  in  the  next. 

Only  in  13.  12-17  does  ths  ‘highest  Brahman*  seem  to  be  wholly 
equated  with  the  supreme  God.  True,  it  is  not  hailed,  as  Krishna  here  is, 
as  ‘what  IS  and  what  is  not  ana  what  surpasses  both\  but  as  neither  ‘what 
IS  (Being)*  nor  as  ‘what  is  not  (Not-Being)*.  It  would  be  disingenuous 
to  argue  that  this  double  negation  in  fact  reduces  Brahman  to  what 
Sankara  calls  mdyd — that  which  neither  is  nor  is  not  absolutely — in 
other  words  the  phenomenal  world,  since  the  rest  of  the  passage  rules 
this  out.  In  the  Gita,  alas,  tho  word  brahman  is  used  to  mean  both  the 
‘Imperishable*,  material  Nature,  the  sacrifice,  and  in  13.  12-17  the 
Imperishable  seen  as  indwelling  the  perishable.  Whether  this  is  identical 
with  the  God  revealed  in  the  rest  of  the  Gita  will  be  discussed  there. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  phrase  gartyase  hrahmano  *py 
ddi-kartre  can  also  be  taken  to  mean  ‘most  highly  to  be  prized  first 
Creator  even  of  Brahma  (or  Brahman)*.  So  S.  and  R.  (referring  to 
Brahma,  of  course,  not  Brahr  lan). 

‘Home  of  the  universe’:  cf.  ii.  25  and  9.  18  ‘home  {nivdsa  as  here) 
and  refuge*. 

aksaram,  ‘Imperishable’:  see  ii.  18  n. 

sad  asaty  ‘what  IS  and  what  is  not*:  ‘Being  and  Not-Being*.  As  we  have 
seen  (2,  16  n.)  sat  seems  usually  to  mean  ‘eternal  being*,  asat  ‘con¬ 
ditioned  or  contingent  being*.  This  is  in  accordance  with  Upanishadic 
usage  and  is  almost  certainly  what  Krishna  means  when  in  9.  19  (q.v.) 
He  says  that  He  is  ‘deathles  sness  and  death,  what  IS  and  what  is  not*, 
death  being  the  hallmark  of  the  contingent  and  deathlessness  of  the 
absolute  and  eternal. 

taUparam  yaty  ‘what  surpasses  both*:  so  Rk.,  E.,  following  §.  and  R. 
H.,  following  D.,  divides  te  t  pararh  yat  and  translates  ‘That  Supreme*. 
In  this  case  either  tat  or  yai  is  otiose.  Moreover,  the  variants  sad^asattah 
pararh  and  sad-asatohi  pararh  show  that  the  copyists  too  understood  the 
phrase  to  mean  ‘what  is  beyond  both*.  S.  takes  the  whole  in  apposition 
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to  aksararh,  *the  Imperishable  which  is  beyond  that,  viz.,  what  IS  and 
what  is  not’,  while  R.  comments,  ‘what  is  beyond  and  other  than  material 
Nature  and  individual  selves  still  bound  up  in  it,  that  is,  the  category  of 
liberated  selves’.  It  seems,  however,  perfectly  clear  that  Aijuna  is  hailing 
Krishna  as  being  beyond  both  contingent  and  ‘imperishable*  being  (cf. 

SU.  5.  I). 


38.  tvam  adi-devahy  purusah  purdnaSy 

tvam  asya  visvasya  parath  nidhanam; 
vettd  'si  vedyath  ca  parath  ca  dhdma: 
tvayd  tatarh  visvaniy  ananta-rupa. 

You  are  the  Primal  God,  Primeval  Person,  You  of  this  universe 
the  last  prop-and-resting-place,  You  the  knower  and  what  is 
to  be  known,  [You  our]  highest  home,  O  You  whose  forms 
are  infinite,  by  You  the  whole  universe  was  spun. 

‘Primeval  Person’:  see  ii.  18  and  n. 


‘Last  prop-and-resting-place’ :  the  phrase  is  repeated  from  ii.  18. 

‘[Our]  highest  home’:  so  10.  12  where  Arjuna  hails  Krishna  as  ‘highest 
Brahman,  highest  home’,  although  ICrishna  had  previously  said  (8.  21) 
that  the  Imperishable  [Brahman]  was  his  ‘highest  home’  {dhdma  in  all 
cases)  and  therefore  not  identical  with  Him. 

‘By  You  the  whole  universe  was  spun  (or  pervaded)’:  the  phrase  first 
appears  in  2.  17  where  it  is  used  of  the  ‘Indestructible’  (sc.  Brahman). 
In  8.  22  it  is  the  ‘highest  Person’  who  ‘spins’  out  the  universe,  while  in 
9.  4  and  here  it  is  Krishna  Himself  as  it  would  appear  to  be  in  18.  46. 

39.  VdyuTy  YatnOy  'gnivy  Varunahy  sasdhkahy 
Prajdpatis  tvam  prapitdmahas  ca: 
namo  nomas  te  'stu  sahasra-krtvak 
punas  ca  bhuyo  'pi  namo  namas  ie. 

[You  are  the  wind-god,]  Vayu,  Yama,  [the  god  of  death,] 
Agni,  [the  god  of  fire,]  Varuna,  [the  god  of  water,]  and  the 
moon:  Prajapati  are  You  and  the  primordial  ancestor:  all  hail, 
all  hail  to  You,  [all  hail]  a  thousandfold,  and  yet  again,  all  hail, 
all  hail  to  You ! 

‘Prajapati’:  the  ‘lord  of  creatures’,  a  creator  god  interchangeable  with 
Brahma  (ii.  15). 

Some  MSS.  insert  the  following  couplet  here : 

andditndn  apratima-prahhdvah 
sarv^esvaraJjt  sarva~mahd~vibhute. 

Beginningless,  matchless  in  glory.  Lord  of  all,  O  You  whose  great  and  far- 
flung  powers  [encompass]  all. 
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40.  namah  purastad  atha  prsthatas  te, 

namo  *stu  te  sarvata  ev  z,  sarva: 
ananta-mry* dmita-vihramas  tvam; 
sarvam  samapnod:  tato  ^d  sarvah. 

All  hail  [to  You]  when  [  stand  before  You,  [all  hail]  when 
I  stand  behind  You,  all  lail  to  You  wherever  I  may  be,  [all 
hail  to  You,]  the  All !  Hov^  infinite  your  strength,  how  limitless 
your  prowess!  All  things  You  bring  to  their  consummation: 
hence  You  are  All. 

After  sarva  some  MSS.  add  the  following  couplet: 

na  hi  tvad-anyafi  kaicid  apVha,  d 
loka-traye  driyate  *cintya’^karm  a. 

O  God  whose  works  cannot  be  ( onceived  of,  no  other  but  You  can  be  seen 
here  in  the  three  worlds. 

samapnod^  ‘bring  to  their  consummation* :  the  word  means  ‘to  complete*. 
H.*s  ‘fill*  is  therefore  adequate.  Neither  S.,  Rk.  ‘penetrate’  nor  E.  ‘attain* 
nor  D.  ‘durchdringst*  will  do.  e  have  already  had  the  idea  expressed  in 
4.  33 :  ‘All  works  without  exception  in  wisdom  find  their  consummation 
iparisamapyate),*  Everything  fin:  te  finds  its  end  and  justification  in  the 
Infinite. 

41.  sakKeti  matvd  prasabhath  yad  uktam^ 

he  Krsna,  he  Yadava,  he  sakKeti^ 
ajdnatd  mahimdnath  tav*edam 
mayd  pramadat  pranayma  vd  'pi. 

How  rashly  have  I  callec  You  comrade,  for  so  I  thought  of 
You,  [how  rashly  said,]  ‘Hey  Krishna,  hey  Yadava,  hey  com¬ 
rade!*  Little  did  I  know  of  this  your  majesty;  distraught  was 
I ...  or  was  it  that  I  loved  You  ? 

42.  yac  c^dvahds'drtham  asatk  rto  ^d 

vihdra-sayy^dsana-bhoja  nem 
eko  Hhavd  ^py^  acyuta,  taUsamaksam 
tat  ksdmaye  tvdm  ahatn  aprameyam. 

Sometimes  in  jest  I  shov  ed  You  disrespect  as  we  played  or 
rested  or  sat  or  ate  at  tal>le,  sometimes  together,  sometimes 
in  sight  of  others:  I  crave  your  pardon,  O  [Lord,]  unfathom¬ 
able,  unfallen! 

aprameyam^  ‘unfathomable*:  or,  ‘boundless*.  Var.  tiam  tdyam,  ‘adorable 
Lord*. 
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43.  pita  ^si  lokasya  car^acarasyay 

tvam  asya  pujyas  ca  gurur  garlyan; 
na  tvaUsamo  "sty  abhyadhikah  kuto  "nyo 
loka-traye  "py  apratitna’-prabhdva. 

You  are  the  father  of  the  world  of  moving  and  unmoving 
things,  You  their  venerable  teacher,  most  highly  prized;  none 
is  there  like  You, — how  could  there  be  another  greater? — ^in 
the  three  worlds,  Oh,  matchless  is  your  power. 

44.  tasmdt  pranamya,  pranidhaya  kdyathy 

prasadaye  tvam  aham  isam  Idyam: 
pit"eva  putrasyay  sakKeva  sakhyuhy 
priyah  priydy"drhasiy  devUy  sodhum. 

And  so  I  bow  to  You,  prostrate  my  body,  crave  grace  of  You, 
[my]  Lord  adorable:  bear  with  me,  I  beg  You,  as  father 
[bears]  with  son,  or  friend  with  friend,  or  lover  with  the  one 
he  loves,  O  God! 

tiam  idyam,  ‘Lord  adorable* :  var.  aprameyam,  ‘unfathomable*. 

Some  MSS.  add  here : 
divydni  karmdrd  tav*ddbhutdni 
purvdifi  purve  *py  Y$ayah  smaranti: 
n*dnyo  *sti  kartd  jagatas,  tvam  eko 
dkdtd  vidhdtd  ca  vibhur  bhavai  ca. 
tav*ddbhutam  kim  nu  bhaved  asahyam, 
kith  vd*iakyam  ?  paratak  kirtayi^ye  ? 
kartd  *si  sarvasya:  yatafi  svayarh  vai, 
vibho,  tatah  sarvam  idam  tvam  eva. 
atyadbhutam  karma  na  duskaram  te, 
karm*opamdnam  na  hi  vidyate  te. 
na  te  guiydndm  parimdnam  asti, 
na  tejaso,  n*dpi  balasya  na*rddeh. 

The  ancient  seers  recount  the  deeds  You  did  of  old,  marvellous  and  divine. 
No  other  maker  of  the  world  is  there;  You  alone  are  Ordainer,  Dispenser,  Lord, 
and  Origin.  What  marvel  could  there  be  beyond  your  endurance  or  beyond  your 
power?  Should  I  [then]  ascribe  it  to  another?  Maker  of  all  are  You:  in  that  You 
most  surely  [exist]  yourself,  O  all-pervading  Lord,  so  are  You  surely  this  whole 
universe.  No  deed,  however  marvellous,  is  difficult  for  You,  for  with  You  there 
is  no  standard  of  comparison  in  what  You  do.  No  limit  is  there  to  your  attributes, 
to  your  glory,  power,  and  riches. 

One  MS.  has  one  stanza  only  based  on  the  above. 

45.  adrsta-purvam  hrnto  "smi  drstvd 

bhayena  ca  pravyathitam  mano  me. 
tad  eva  me  darsayay  devay  ruparh; 
prastday  dev^esUy  jagan-nivma. 
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Things  never  seen  before  I  have  seen,  and  ecstatic  is  my  joy; 
yet  fear-and-trembling  j)erturb  my  mind.  Show  me,  then, 
God,  that  [same  human]  form  [I  knew] ;  have  mercy.  Lord  of 
gods,  home  of  the  universe! 

46.  kiritinarh  gadinam  cakra-}mtam 

icchdmi  tvarh  drastum  ahath  tatKaiva; 
tetCaiva  rupena  catur-bhujenay 
sahasra-bahOy  bhava^  viwa-miirte. 

Fain  would  I  see  You  with  [your  familiar]  crown  and  mace, 
discus  in  hand,  just  as  Yoi  l  used  to  be ;  take  up  again  your  four¬ 
armed  form,  O  thousand-!  irmed,  to  whom  every  form  belongs. 
catur^bhujena,  ‘four-armed* :  var.  hhuja-dvayena,  ‘two-armed*. 

Sn~bhagavdn  uvdca: 

47.  maydprasannenatav^arjui  Jedam 

rupamparam  darUtam  c  ima-yogdt 
tqomayam  visvam  anantam  adyarh 
yan  me  tvad-anyena  na  irsta-purvam. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

Because  I  desired  to  shovr  you  favour,  Arjuna,  by  my  Self’s 
own  power  I  have  showri  you  my  highest  form, — glorious, 
ell-embracing,  infinite,  primeval,  which  none  but  you  has 
ever  seen  before. 

dtma-yogdt,  ‘by  my  Self’s  own  po  tver’  (and  how  I  use  it) :  cf .  ro.  7  n. 

48.  na  veda-yajtfddhyayanatr  na  danair 

na  ca  kriydbhir  na  tapohiiir  ugraih 
evam-rupah  sakya  ahath  nr  -loke 
drastum  tvad-anyenay  Kt  ru-pravira. 

Not  by  the  Vedas,  not  by  siicrifice,  not  by  [much]  study  or  the 
giving  of  alms,  not  by  ritusls  or  grim  ascetic  practice  can  I  be 
seen  in  such  a  form  in  the  world  of  men:  to  you  alone  [have 
I  revealed  it,]  champion  of  the  Kurus. 
nr4oke,  ‘world  of  men*:  var.  tri4ohe,  ‘the  three  worlds*. 

49.  md  te  vyathd  md  ca  vimudhi-bhavo 

dr  Siva  rupath  ghoram  Idri  manCedam: 
vyapeta-bhih  prlta-mandh  p  mas  tvarh 
tad  eva  me  rupam  idam  pvapasya. 
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You  need  not  tremble  nor  need  your  spirit  be  perplexed 
though  you  have  seen  this  form  of  mine,  so  awful,  grim. 
Banish  all  fear,  be  glad  at  heart:  behold  again  that  [same 
familiar]  form  [you  knew], 

Krishna  assumes  His  Human  Form  again 

Sathjaya  uvdca: 

50.  ity  Atjunath  Vdsudevas  tatKoktvd 

svakath  rupath  darsayam  dsa  bhuyahy 
dsvdsaydm  dsa  ca  bhitam  math 

bhutvd  punah  saumya-vapur  maKdtmd. 

Sanjaya  said: 

Thus  speaking  did  the  son  of  Vasudeva  show  his  [human] 
form  to  Arjuna  again,  comforting  him  in  his  fear.  For  once 
again  the  great-souled  [Krishna]  assumed  the  body  of 
a  friend. 

Arjuna  uvdca: 

51.  drspv'edam  mdnusarh  rupath  tava  saumyam^  janardanay 
iddnm  asmi  samvrttah  sacetdh  prakrtirh  gatah, 

Arjuna  said: 

Now  that  I  see  [again]  this  your  human  form,  friendly-and- 
kind,  I  have  returned  to  my  senses  and  regained  my  normal 
state. 

^rt-bhagavdn  uvdca: 

5a.  sudurdarsam  idarh  rupath  drsfavan  asiyan  mama: 
deva  apy  asya  rupasya  nityath  darsana^kahksi^h. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

Right  hard  to  see  is  this  my  form  which  you  have  seen:  this 
is  the  form  the  gods  themselves  forever  crave  to  see. 

53.  tCdhath  vedair  na  tapasd  na  ddnena  na  dyyaya 
sakya  evath-vidho  drasiuth  drstavdn  asi  mdmyathd. 

Not  by  the  Vedas  or  grim-ascetic-practice,  not  by  the  giving 
of  alms  or  sacrifice  can  I  be  seen  in  such  a  form  as  you  did 
see  Me; 
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54.  bhaktyd  tv  ananyayd  iahya  aham  evath-vidho^  ^rjunUy 
jndtum  drastum  ca  tattvma  pravesfuth  ca^  parathtapa. 

But  by  worship-of-lo\  e  addressed  to  [Me,]  none  other, 
Arjuna,  can  I  be  knov^n  and  seen  in  such  a  form  and  as 
I  really  am:  [so  can  my  lovers]  enter  into  Me. 

‘Addressed  to  [Me],  none  other’:  the  love  of  God  excludes  all  other 
love;  cf.  8.  14:  9.  13,  22,  30:  i  s.  6;  13.  10. 

‘Enter  into  Me’ :  this  is  the  pri\  ilege  of  the  bhdkta^  the  lover  of  God.  It  is 
never  used  of  the  ‘man  of  wisdom*  except  in  12.  4  where  the  devotees 
of  the  Unmanifest  are  said  to  ‘rsach’  God.  To  ‘enter  into’  God,  however, 
implies  an  even  more  intimate  ‘elationship. 

55.  mat-karma-krn  mat-parcnio  mad-bhaktah  sanga-varjitah 
nirvairah  sarva-bhutesu  yah,  $a  mam  eti,  Pandava, 

Do  works  for  Me,  make  !VIe  your  highest  goal,  be  loyal-in-love 
to  Me,  cut  off  all  [other]  attachments,  have  no  hatred  for  any 
being  at  all;  for  all  who  do  thus  shall  come  to  Me. 

‘Do  works  for  Me* :  cf.  9.  27 :  ‘V Whatever  you  do,  whatever  you  eat,  what¬ 
ever  you  offer  in  sacrifice  or  give  away  in  alms,  whatever  penance  you  may 
perform,  offer  it  up  to  Me.’ 

‘Make  Me  your  highest  goal’:  c:\  10.  9,  ‘On  Me  their  thoughts,  their  life 
they  would  sacrifice  for  Me.*  T’he  lesson  of  total  and  exclusive  love  of 
God  is  repeated  as  God’s  ‘higliest’  and  ‘most  mysterious’  doctrine  at 
the  very  end  of  the  Gita  (18.  54-5):  ‘Bear  Me  in  mind,  love  Me  and 
worship  Me,  sacrifice,  prostrate  yourself  to  Me :  so  will  you  come  to  Me, 
I  promise  you  truly,  for  you  are  dear  to  Me.* 

‘[other]’:  the  addition  is  obviously  necessary  since  the  total  detachment 
of  the  first  six  chapters  has  been  -eplaced  and  ‘filled*  by  a  total  attachment 
to  God.  The  change  comes  abruptly  and  with  telling  force  in  7.  i: 
‘Attach  your  mind  to  Me.  .  .  ’. 


CHAPTER  XII 


The  opening  of  this  chapter  must  be  one  of  the  biggest  anti¬ 
climaxes  in  literature.  After  what  has  gone  before  Arjuna  asks  in 
the  most  detached  tones  whether  those  who  revere  the  personal 
god,  Krishna,  whose  terrifying  reality  he  has  just  witnessed,  or 
those  who  revere  the  ‘imperishable  Unmanifest’  are  in  fact  the 
‘most  experienced  in  spiritual  exercise*. 

Krishna,  not  surprisingly,  replies  that  his  own  devotees  are  to 
be  preferred,  but  grants  that  those  who  revere  the  ‘Unmanifest* 
also  reach  Him.  This  is,  however,  the  harder  way  (1-5).  He 
recommends  Arjuna  to  consign  all  his  works  to  Himself,  to 
meditate  on  Him  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  then  he  will  come 
to  dwell  in  Him  (6-8).  Should  he  be  unable  to  do  this,  then  he 
should  resort  to  other  methods  (9-1 2)* 

The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  enumeration  of  the 
classes  of  people  who  are  particularly  dear  to  Krishna.  All  of  them 
are  characterized  by  the  virtues  of  self-control,  dispassion,  in¬ 
difference,  and  loving  devotion  to  God.  The  chapter  is  traditionally 
and  appropriately  called  the  ‘Yoga  of  Loving  Devotion*. 

Personal  God  and  Impersonal  Absolute 

Arjuna  uvaca: 

I.  evatn  satata-yuktd  ye  bhaktds  tvdrh  paryupdsate 
ye  dopy  aksaram  avyaktarh^  tesdrh  ke  yoga-vittamdh  ? 

Arjuna  said: 

Of  those  who  are  thus  ever  integrated  and  serve  You  with  loyal 
devotion,  and  those  who  [revere]  the  Imperishable  Unmanifest, 
which  are  the  most  experienced  in  spiritual  exercise  ? 

In  the  first  half  of  this  stanza  Arjuna  takes  up  Krishna’s  thought  in  10. 10, 
while  in  the  second  half  he  returns  to  8,  20-1 — just  as  if  the  theophany 
had  never  taken  place  at  all !  So  closely  does  the  first  half  of  this  stanza 
fit  in  with  10.  10  and  so  little  has  it  to  do  with  the  theophany  of  Chapter 
XI  which  immediately  precedes  it,  that  one  is  tempted  to  rearrange  the 
text  in  what  seems  a  more  rational  manner.  In  10.  10  Krishna  had  said: 
‘To  these  men  who  are  ever  integrated  {satata-yukta)  and  commune  with 
826522  Y 
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Me  in  love  I  give  that  integration  of  the  soul  (btiddhi^yoga)  by  which  they 
may  draw  nigh  to  Me.’ 

In  our  note  on  10.  10  we  sug^:ested  that  whereas  the  ‘integration  of  the 
soul*  of  2.  39-41  etc.,  leads  or  ly  to  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman’, 
there  Krishna  grants  a  higher  c  r  at  least  a  different  type  of  ‘integration 
of  the  soul*  which  makes  room  for  the  love  of  God  and  which  draws  it 
out  of  its  timeless  immobility  ir  to  an  affective  relation  with  God  seen  as 
transcendent  and  ‘other*.  This  (assuming  that  my  interpretation  is 
correct)  Arjuna  had  not  understood,  and  so  he  now  contrasts  integration 
and  loving  devotion  on  the  one  hand  with  reverence  for  the  Imperishable 
Unmanifest  on  the  other.  The  question,  however,  was  worth  asking  since 
Krishna*s  reply  supplements  what  He  had  already  said  in  10.  10  and 
8.  20-2. 

paryupdsate,  ‘revere* :  S.,  meditj  te  on*. 

ak§aram,  ‘Imperishable*;  S.,  ‘Brahman  .  .  .  seen  as  devoid  of  all  illusory 
adjuncts  {upadhiY:  R.,  ‘in  the  fcrm  of  the  individual  self*.  See  12.  3  n. 

avyaktarh:  §.,  R.,  ‘not  accessibl  e  to  the  senses*. 

Srl’-bhagavdn  uvdca: 

2.  tnayy  dvesya  mano  ye  mam  nitya-yukta  updsate 
hraddhaya  paray opetas  te  me  yuktatamd  matdh. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

Those  I  deem  to  be  most  integrated  who  fix  their  thoughts  on 
Me  and  serve  Me,  ever  ir  tegrated  [in  themselves],  filled  with 
the  highest  faith. 

Krishna  here  repeats  in  slightly  c  ifferent  words  what  He  had  emphatically 
stated  in  6. 47 :  ‘Of  all  athletes  of  ;he  spirit  the  man  of  faith  who  loves-and- 
honours  Me,  his  inmost  self  absorb  ^d  in  Me — ^he  is  the  most  fully  integrated ; 
this  do  I  believe.*  This  man,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  already  ‘become 
Brahman*  (6.  27)  and  ‘seen  the  self  in  all  beings  standing,  all  beings  in 
the  self* :  he  had  seen  ‘the  same  ir  everything*.  Despite  all  this  (or  perhaps 
because  of  it)  Krishna  does  not  say  at  that  stage  that  he  had  thereby 
reached  God  Himself  in  his  tran  scendence. 

3.  ye  tv  aksaram  anirdesyam  cvyaktam  paryupdsate 
sarvatra-gam  acintyarh  ca  huta-stham  acalarh  dhruvamy 

But  those  who  revere  th?  indeterminate  Imperishable  Un¬ 
manifest,  unthinkable  tho  igh  coursing  everywhere,  sublime, 
aloof,  unmoving,  firm, 

paryupdsate^  ‘revere*  or  ‘serve*:  yar.  mam  updsate,  ‘revere  Me  as*.  The 
variant  is  significant  in  that  it  completely  identifies  Krishna  with  the 
‘Imperishable  Unmanifest*.  5.  interprets  paryupdsate  thus:  ‘by  focussing 
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one’s  attention  on  an  object  recommended  by  Scripture  and  drawing  near 
to  it,  one  remains  in  its  presence  for  a  long  time  [sustained]  by  the  current 
of  constant  intention  as  by  a  stream  of  oil*. 

anirdeiyaniy  ‘indeterminate* :  R.,  ‘it  cannot  be  defined  as  “god**  or  any¬ 
thing  else  because  it  is  different  from  a  material  body*. 

aksaram,  ‘Imperishable* :  R.,  ‘the  “form”  {svarupa)  of  the  individual  self*. 
The  ‘Imperishable*,  as  we  know,  was  identified  with  the  ‘highest  Brah¬ 
man*  in  8.  3  and  the  method  of  reaching  it  is  discussed  in  8.  11-13  (see 
12.  4  n.).  In  8.  21  it  is  identified  with  the  ‘Unmanifest  beyond  the  Un¬ 
manifest*  and  that  again  with  the  ‘highest’  or  ‘exalted  Person*.  In  ii,  18 
and  37  Arjuna  hailed  Krishna  Himself  as  the  ‘Imperishable*. 

So  too  in  BU.  3.  8.  8-9  the ‘Imperishable*  is  quite  clearly  the  supreme 
Being — ‘indeterminate*  and  ‘unthinkable*  in  that  it  can  only  be  described 
in  negative  terms,  ‘not  coarse,  not  fine,  not  short,  not  long;  ...  it  has  no 
“within**,  no  “without***,  etc.;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  God  in  act; 
‘At  the  behest  of  the  Imperishable  ,  .  .  sun  and  moon  stand  apart  and  so 
abide*  etc. :  see  further  8.  3  n.  On  the  other  hand,  both  in  SU.  and  MuU. 
the  Imperishable  is  no  longer  the  supreme  Being  in  that  it  is  either  con¬ 
trasted  with  its  opposite,  the  ‘perishable*  (5U.  1.8:5,  i)  having  thus 
become  no  more  than  one  pole  of  a  pair  of  opposites,  it  is  subjected  to  the 
Lord,  the  one  God  Hara  (i.  10)  who  is  ‘Another*  (5.  i),  or  it  is  equated 
with  what  the  Sarhkhya  system  calls  the  ‘Unmanifest*,  the  hidden  source 
from  which  the  visible  universe  proceeds  (MuU.  2.  i.  i),  and  as  such  it 
is  again  subjected  to  the  ‘highest  Person  .  .  .  beyond  the  Imperishable 
[itself]*  (ibid.  2.  i.  2). 

Later  in  the  Gita  (15.  16)  an  ‘imperishable*  and  a  ‘perishable*  ‘person* 
are  contrasted  and  once  again  subjected  to  a  ‘supreme  Person*  who  is,  of 
course,  Vishnu- Krishna.  This  is  fully  in  line  with  the  thought  of  the 
Svetdivatara  Upanishad.  The  ‘Imperishable*  in  our  present  passage 
must,  I  think,  be  that  of  the  Svetdivatara  rather  than  that  of  the  Brha~ 
ddranyaka  Upanishad :  it  is  static,  eternal,  timeless  Being,  divorced  from 
all  contact  with  or  taint  of  the  finite.  This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  other 
epithets  applied  to  it  here.  It  is  our  old  friend,  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of 
Brahman*  of  2.  72  and  the  ‘Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too*  of  5.  24—6. 

avyaktarhy  ‘unmanifest*;  the  term  is  first  used  of  the  individual  self  in 
2.  25  where  it  is  also  called  ‘unthinkable*  as  here.  In  KaU.  6.  7  it  is 
equated  with  the  ‘Unmanifest*  of  the  Sarhkhya  system  (see  3.  42  n.),  that 
is,  primal  matter,  but  in  8.  20  we  meet  with  the  ‘Unmanifest  {masc*) 
beyond  the  Unmanifest*  which  we  discussed  ad  loc.  This  corresponds  to 
the  ‘Person*  of  KaU.  6.  8  and  the  ‘self*  of  BhG.  3. 43,  that  is,  the  individual 
self  or  the  eternal  Brahman  at  least  as  it  is  on  the  scale  of  the  microcosm, 

sarvatra-ganiy  ‘coursing  everywhere,  omnipresent*;  this  is  the  very  con¬ 
dition  of  the  liberated  self  (2.  24)  as  it  is  of  Brahman  in  so  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  sacrifice  (3.  15). 

acintyathy  ‘unthinkable*:  again  used  of  the  self-in-itself  in  2.  25. 
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kufa-sthamf  ‘sublime,  aloof:  ve  have  already  met  with  this  word  in 
6.  8  where  it  is  applied  to  the  ‘athlete  of  the  spirit*  who  has  conquered 
his  senses  and  reached  a  state  of  holy  indifference  characteristic  of  the 
spiritually  free — the  liberated  man.  Later  in  15.  16  the  same  word  is 
equated  with  the  ‘imperishabhi*  as  opposed  to  the  ‘perishable*  ‘person* 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  is  here  subject  to  the  ‘Person  [All-] Sublime*, 
Vishnu-Krishna. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  the  parallels 
from  the  MBh.,  a  few  of  which  were  cited  in  our  note  on  6.  8,  show. 
Many  more  could  be  cited  botli  from  the  MBh.  and  from  the  Pali  canon 
where  the  Pali  form  kupa-ttha  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  It  is,  then,  all 
the  more  surprising  that  §.,  usually  so  careful  in  matters  of  philology  and 
semantics,  should  interpret  the  word  in  the  following  way:  ‘standing  in 
kuta  (the  crooked),  that  is,  som^ithing  that  has  the  quality  of  being  visible 
and  has  an  internal  defect,  that  is  to  say,  the  seed  of  repeated  reincarnation 
originating  in  [cosmic]  ignorance  .  .  .  also  known  as  mdyd: . .  .  [the  Self] 
abides  in  this  as  an  onlooke]*  (adkyaksa)*.  Alternatively  he  suggests 
‘standing  like  a  heap*.  These  e  rtraordinary  interpretations  he  repeats  at 
15.  16,  though  at  6.  8  he  rightly  glosses  ‘unshakable*. 

R.  takes  acintyam  and  kuta-stiiam  to  mean  that  selves  cannot  be  thought 
of  in  separate  ‘forms*  because  they  are  different  in  kind  from  whatever 
has  form  or  shape.  They  are  all  i  like  in  that  they  are  not  subject  to  change. 

acalaniy  ‘unmoving* :  this  again  occurs  in  2.  24  on  which  this  whole  stanza 
seems  to  be  based.  There  Krishna  is  talking  about  the  immortality  of  the 
individual  self,  more  particularly  and  quite  concretely  of  Aij^a*s  and  of 
those  of  his  opponents  whom  he  is  about  to  slay.  The  following  words 
are  common  to  the  two  passages:  avyakta,  ‘unmanifest*;  sarvatra~ga 
(sarva-gata)y  ‘omnipresent* ;  acintyay  ‘imthinkable*;  and  acala^  ‘immoving*. 
Aksara,  ‘imperishable*,  kupa-sthay  ‘sublime,  aloof*,  and  dhruva,  ‘firm*  do 
not  occur  in  the  parallel  passage,  but  in  their  place  we  have  avikdryay 
‘not  susceptible  to  modificatio]i*,  sthdnUy  ‘firm  as  a  pillar*,  and  nityay 
‘eternal,  abiding*. 

All  that  this  amoimts  to  is  tliat  Krishna  here  is  speaking  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  self  in  its  timeless  being  which  Aijuna  rightly  sees  as  something 
different  from  the  God  who  has  revealed  Himself  as  all-destroying  Time. 
At  the  same  time  although  the  Gita  makes  a  progressive  distinction 
between  Brahman  as  the  timeless  ‘stuff*  in  which  individual  selves 
participate  and  as  the  material  s(>urce  of  the  universe  on  the  one  hand  and 
Krishna  as  the  wholly  transcendent  and  immanent  God  on  the  other,  it 
is  made  increasingly  clear  that  by  ‘becoming  Brahman*,  that  is,  by  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  transcendent  worlc.  beyond  space  and  time,  one  must  ipso 
facto  draw  nearer  to  the  transcen'  lent  God.  Herein  lies  the  sharp  difference 
between  the  ‘Yoga*  of  the  Gita  iind  that  of  the  Yogasutras  where  ‘isola¬ 
tion*  not  ‘communion*  is  the  goal. 

4.  samniyamymdriya-grdmam  sarvatra  sama-huddhaydh^ 
te  prdpnuvanti  mam  eva  sc^a-bhuta^hite  ratdh. 
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Who  hold  in  check  the  complex  of  the  senses,  in  all  things 
equal-minded,  taking  pleasure  in  the  weal  of  all  contingent 
beings,  these  too  attain  to  Me. 

samniyamy'endnya-gramarh^  ‘who  hold  in  check  the  complex  of  the 
senses*:  practicaJly  the  same  phrase  is  used  in  6.  24:  ‘let  him  restrain  by 
mind  alone  the  complex  of  the  senses*.  This  is  the  exercise  that  leads 
directly  to  ‘becoming  Brahman*. 

sama-buddhayafit  ‘equal-minded’  (lit.  ‘same-souled’) :  the  word  occurs 
along  with  kuta-sthay  ‘sublime,  aloof*  in  6.  8-9.  ‘With  self  content  in 
wisdom  learnt  from  holy  books  and  wisdom  learnt  from  life,  with  sense 
subdued,  sublimey  aloof y  [this]  athlete  of  the  spirit  [stands] :  “Integrated**, 
so  is  he  called;  the  same  to  him  are  clods  of  earth,  stones,  gold.  Outstanding 
is  he  whose  soul  views  in  the  selfsame  way  (sama^buddhi)  friends,  comrades, 
enemies,  those  indifferent,  neutrals,  men  who  are  hateful  and  those  who 
are  his  kin — the  good  and  the  evil  too.* 

sarva-bhuta-hite  ratahy  ‘taking  pleasure  in  the  weal  of  all  contingent 
beings*:  this  is  the  positive  side  to  sama-buddhi,  viewing  all  things 
equally,  sublime  indifference,  and  it  is  the  result  of  attaining  to  the  state 
of  Nirvana  (5.  25) :  ‘Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too  win  seers  in  whom  [all] 
taint-of-imperfection  is  destroyed;  their  doubts  dispelled,  with  self 
controlled,  they  take  their  pleasure  in  the  weal  of  all  contingent  beings,^ 

Comparing  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted  with  our  present  stanza  we 
cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  very  close  resemblance  between  the  two. 
The  only  real  difference  seems  to  be  that  in  the  one  case  the  goal  achieved 
is  ‘Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too*  while  in  the  other  it  is  Krishna,  the 
personal  God.  The  inference,  then,  would  seem  to  be  that  there  is  no  real 
distinction  between  the  two;  and  this  impression  is  strengthened  if  we 
compare  the  two  passages  with  8.  11-13  where  Krishna  is  speaking 
precisely  about  the  Imperishable  and  how  to  attain  it : 

The  imperishable  state  of  which  the  Vedic  scholars  speak,  which  sages  enter, 
their  passion  spent,  desiring  which  men  lead  a  life  of  chastity,  that  state  will 
I  proclaim  to  you  in  brief.  .  .  .  Let  [a  man]  utter  [the  word]  Oih,  Brahman 

I  the  One  Imperishable  I  ^  mind;  then,  when  he  departs,  leaving 

^n  one  syllable  j 

aside  the  body,  he  will  tread  the  highest  way. 

Here  again  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  no  real  distinction 
between  the  One  Imperishable  syllable  Orh  (Brahman)  which  the  dying 
man  utters  and  the  God  whom  he  bears  in  mind  as  he  utters  it.  Moreover, 
the  ‘Imperishable*  is  itself  the  ‘highest  way*  as  we  learn  from  8.  21,  but 
here  there  is  a  distinct  shift  of  emphasis : 

Unmanifest  [is  he],  sumamed  ‘Imperishable*:  this,  men  say,  is  the  highest  way 
and,  this  once  won,  there  is  no  more  returning:  this  is  my  highest  home.  But 
that  highest  Person  is  to  be  won  by  love-and-worship  directed  to  none  other.  In 
Him  do  all  beings  subsist;  by  Him  this  universe  is  spun. 

This  passage  (if  my  interpretation  of  it  is  right,  see  note  ad  loc.)  seems 
to  throw  light  on  the  meaning  of  our  present  passage.  The  ‘highest 
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Person’,  the  personal  God,  the  ‘Person  [All-] Sublime*  of  15.  17  cannot 
himself  be  won  except  by  lov<  and  devotion  ‘directed  to  none  other’: 
none  of  the  techniques  devised  ibr  ‘becoming  Brahman*  are  in  themselves 
enough.  However  ‘integrated’  and  spiritually  free,  however  ‘liberated’ 
one  may  be,  God  must  still  dispel  what  darkness  remains,  and  so  ‘to  these 
men  who  are  ever  integrated  and  commune  with  Me  in  love  I  give  that 
integration  of  the  soul  by  which  they  may  draw  nigh  to  Me.  Out  of  com¬ 
passion  for  those  same  men  [all  darkness  bom  of  ignorance  I  dispel  with 
wisdom’s  shining  lamp’  (10.  lo-ii). 

Thus,  the  realization  of  the  identity  in  eternity  of  the  self-in-itself  with 
the  Imperishable  Brahman  as  a  mere  preliminary  to  the  self’s  subsequent 
encounter  with  the  personal  G  Dd  can  be  deduced  from  the  comparison 
of  the  relevant  texts  themselves  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur.  Yet, 
admittedly,  an  element  of  doulit  remains.  This,  however,  is  finally  dis¬ 
pelled  when  we  turn  to  the  last  c  hapter  where  all  the  apparent  ambiguities 
of  the  earlier  chapters  are  clean  ;d  up.  There  what  we  have  been  arguing 
all  along  is  clearly  stated,  namely,  that  the  ‘highest’  love  of  God  and  the 
highest  devotion  to  Him  are  the  last  fmits  of  liberation  which  prepare  the 
liberated  self  to  ‘enter  into’  God ,  not  merely  into  Brahman,  God’s  ‘highest 
home’ : 

Let  a  man  be  integrated  by  his  sot  I  now  cleansed^ ...  let  him  give  up  all  thought 
of  T’,  force,  pride,  desire  and  ange  *  and  possessiveness,  let  him  think  of  nothing 
as  ‘mine’,  at  peace  \ — [if  he  does  this,]  to  becoming  Brahman  is  he  conformed. 
Brahman  become^  with  self  serene,  he  grieves  not  nor  desires;  the  same  to  all 
contingent  beings  he  gains  the  highest  love~and4oyalty  to  Me  (18.  51-4). 

This  explains  how  in  our  present  passage  the  man  who  reveres  the 
‘Imperishable  Unmanifest’  alsc  reaches  God  who  transcends  both  the 
Imperishable  and  the  perishab  e.  He  does  so  by  receiving  the  highest 
bhaktif  the  ‘lamp  of  wisdom’  which  dispels  all  remaining  darkness.  This 
final  grace  he  obtains  because,  2  s  the  second  half  of  this  chapter  will  tell 
us,  God  himself  loves  the  ‘athlel  e  of  the  spirit’  who  has  steeled  himself  in 
the  hard  school  of  ‘integration’  and  has  thereby  won  release  from  all 
earthly  bonds. 

math  prdpnuvanti,  ‘attain  to  Me’:  R.,  presumably  wishing  to  emphasize 
the  distinction  between  God  aid  the  self-in-itself  to  the  last,  glosses: 
‘they  attain  to  the  self  as  it  is  v  hen  no  longer  in  the  wheel  of  birth  and 
death  (asamsdrin)  which  has  the  same  form  as  I  do’.  This  distorts  the 
‘middle  way’  of  the  Gita  in  a  dualist  direction  just  as  S.  distorts  it  in 
attempting  to  make  it  conform  l  o  his  own  extreme  type  of  monism. 

5.  kleso  ^dhikataras  tesdm  avyakf  dsakta-cetasdniy 
avyaktd  hi  gatir  duhkham  dehavadbhir  avdpyate. 

[But]  greater  is  the  toil  of  those  whose  thinking  clings  to  the 
Unmanifest;  for  difficult  [indeed]  it  is  for  embodied  men  to 
reach-and-tread  the  unmanifested  way. 
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‘Greater  is  the  toil  of  those  whose  thinking  clings  to  the  Unmanifest*: 
obviously,  for  how  can  you  think  of  the  ‘unthinkable*  and  ‘indeterminate*  ? 


Exclusive  Devotion  to  the  Personal  God 

6.  ye  tu  sarvdni  karmdni  mayi  sarhnyasya  mat-pardh 
ananyen'aiva  yogena  math  dhydyanta  updsate, 

But  those  who  cast  off  all  their  works  on  Me,  solely  intent  on 
Me,  and  meditate  on  Me  in  spiritual  exercise,  leaving  no  room 
for  others,  [and  so  really]  do  Me  honour, 

‘Cast  off  their  works  on  Me*:  so  already  3.  30. 

‘Leaving  no  room  for  others* :  despite  Krishna*s  positive  encouragement 
of  the  worship  of  other  gods  (7.  21 :  cf.  9.  23)  He  becomes  increasingly 
insistent  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Gita  that  worship,  meditation,  and  love 
should  be  directed  to  Him  alone : 

8.  14:  ‘How  easily  am  I  won  by  him  who  bears  Me  in  mind  unceasingly, 
thinking  of  nothing  else  at  all.* 

8.  22:  ‘But  that  highest  Person  is  to  be  won  by  love-and-worship  directed  to 
none  other.* 

9.  13:  ‘With  minds  intent  on  nought  but  [Me],  they  love-and-worship  Me.* 
9.  22:  ‘For  those  men  who  meditate  on  Me,  no  other  [thought  in  mind],  who 

do  me  honour,  ever  persevere,  I  bring  attainment  and  possession  of  what  has 
been  attained.* 

9.  30:  ‘However  evil  a  man*s  livelihood  may  be,  let  him  but  worship  Me  with 
love  and  serve  no  other.  .  .  .* 

II.  54:  ‘By  worship-of-love  addressed  to  [Me,]  none  other,  can  I  be  known 
and  seen.  .  . 

13.  lo-ii:  ‘Unswerving  loyalty-and-love  for  Me  with  spiritual  exercise  on 
no  other  bent,  .  .  .  this  is  “knowledge**.* 

7.  tesdm  ahath  samuddharta  mrtyu-samsdra-sagardt 
bhavdmi  nacirdt^  Pdrthay  mayy  dveHta-cetasdm, 

These  will  I  lift  up  on  high  out  of  the  ocean  of  recurring  death, 
and  that  right  soon,  for  their  thoughts  are  fixed  on  Me. 

Both  in  Buddhism  and  the  classical  Yoga  man  must  reach  his  goal, 
whether  it  be  Nirvana  or  ‘isolation*  by  his  own  efforts,  and  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Gita  this  is  equally  true,  for  the  word  dtmand — the  instru¬ 
mental  case  of  dtman — ^used  in  so  many  passages  dealing  with  liberation, 
means  ‘by  your  own  efforts* — ‘yourself*  in  the  sense  that  we  might  say, 
‘Do  it  yourself*.  This  is  what  it  means  in  2.  55 :  3.  43:  6.  20:  13.  24.  So 
too  we  are  told  in  6.  5  that  a  man  should  ‘raise  self  by  self,  let  not  the  self 
droop  down;  for  self’s  friend  is  self  indeed,  so  too  is  self  self’s  enemy*. 
Krishna,  however,  is  not  only  the  ‘Imperishable*  and  even  ‘what  is 
beyond  it*  but  also  a  God  of  grace  who  assists  the  self  of  man  in  every 
stage  of  his  development.  This  is  something  quite  new  in  Hinduism. 
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8.  mayy  eva  mana  adhatsva,  mayi  btiddhim  nivesayay 
nivasisyasi  mayy  eva  ata  i  rdhvathy  na  sathsayah. 

On  Me  alone  let  your  min  1  dwell,  stir  up  your  soul  to  enter  Me ; 
thenceforth  in  very  truth  in  Me  you  will  find  your  home. 

ata  urdhvaniy  na  samiayalit  ‘tiienceforth  in  very  truth’:  var,  yogam 
uttamam  dsthitahy  ‘engaging  in  ihe  highest  spiritual  exercise’. 

9.  atha  cittam  samadhatuth  m  saknod  mayi  sthiram 
abhydsa-yogena  tato  mam  \  ccKapturhy  dhanamjaya. 

But  if  you  are  unable  in  dl  steadfastness  to  concentrate  your 
thoughts  on  Me,  then  seek  to  win  Me  by  effort  unremitting. 

abhydsa-yogenay  ‘by  effort  unrer  fitting’ :  lit*  ‘by  practice  of  application’ : 
recommended  in  6.  35  as  a  method  of  controlling  the  mind.  ‘con¬ 
centrating  thought  on  one  obje  ct,  withdrawing  it  from  all  [else]  and 
repeatedly  checking  it*. 

10.  abhydse  py  asamartho  'd  mat-karma-paramo  bhava, 
mad-artham  apt  karmdni  kurvan  siddhim  avapsyad. 

And  if  for  such  effort  you  lack  the  strength,  then  work-and- 
act  for  Me,  make  this  your  goal;  for  even  if  you  work  only  for 

the  prize. 

12.  6.  R.,  ‘acts  of  devotion  like  building 


my  sake,  you  will  receive 


‘work-and-act  for  Me’ :  cf.  3.  30 : 
temples,  parks,  etc.’. 

siddhiniy  ‘the  prize’ :  var.  muktim, 

‘The  prize’ :  R,,  ‘obtaining  Me’. 


II.  atKaitad  apy  asakto  kcAtum  udyogam  dsritahy 


sarva-karma-phala-tydgam 
And  then  again  if  even  thxi. 


loins,  renounce  the  fruit  of  all  your  works  with  self  restrained. 


udyogam  dtritahy  ‘gird  up  your  lc| 
better  attested  reading,  however. 


reason,  takes  it  to  mean  that  one  sH 
nature  of  the  individual  self  which 
loving  devotion. 


12,  sreyo  hijndnam  abhydsdjy  jilandd  dhydnath  vidsyatCy 
dhyandt  karma-phala-tydgaSy  tydgdc  chdntir  anantaram. 


liberation’. 


tatah  hum  yafatmavdn. 
exceeds  your  powers,  gird  up  your 


|ins* :  lit.  ‘taking  refuge  in  effort’.  The 
is  mad-yogamy  ‘my  spiritual  exercise’, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  not  cleat  to  me.  S,  takes  it  to  mean  the  per¬ 
formance  of  actions  and  casting  tl  em  off  on  to  God.  R.,  for  no  apparent 

ould  concentrate  on  the  ‘imperishable’ 
automatically  gives  rise  to  the  highest 
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For  better  is  wisdom  than  [mere]  effort,  better  than  wisdom 
meditation;  and  [better]  than  meditation  to  renounce  the 
fruits  of  works:  renunciation  leads  straightway  to  peace. 

This  stanza  does  not  seem  to  fit  in  naturally  with  what  has  gone  before, 
and  it  worried  Hill  greatly.  Assuming  it  does  fit  in,  however,  then  we  must 
take  ‘wisdom*  to  mean  ‘concentrating  one*s  thoughts  on  God* ;  ‘medita¬ 
tion*  to  mean  ‘meditation  on  God  in  spiritual  exercise*  (so  verse  6) ;  and 
‘the  abandonment  of  the  fruit  of  works*  to  mean  not  what  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  last  stanza  but  the  ‘casting  off  of  all  works  on  God* 
again  referred  to  in  verse  6.  Then  the  ‘renouncing  of  the  fruit  of  all  your 
works*  of  verse  1 1  would  mean  the  renouncing  of  them  without  reference 
to  God.  This  would  seem  to  make  sense  since,  as  this  chapter  tirelessly 
points  out,  the  classic  virtues  of  detachment  and  indifference  are  only 
perfected  if  they  are  complemented  by  the  love  of  God. 


Whom  God  Loves 

13.  advesta  sarva-bhutdndth  maitrah  karuna  eva  ca 
nirmamo  nirahathkdrah  sama-duhkka-sukhah  ksamiy 

Let  a  man  feel  hatred  for  no  contingent  being,  let  him  be 
friendly,  compassionate;  let  him  be  done  with  thoughts  of 
‘r  and  ‘mine’,  the  same  in  pleasure  as  in  pain,  long-suffering. 

The  virtues  listed  here  are  the  typical  Buddhist  virtues.  Maitra  and 
karuna  are  the  Buddhist  mettd  and  karuna^  the  virtues  with  which  the 
Buddhist  monk  suffuses  the  whole  universe  in  the  first  and  second  of 
the  four  Buddhist  brahma-vihdras,  ‘sublime  states*  (D.  ii.  186  etc.),  while 
the  abandonment  of  all  thought  of  ‘  I*  and  ‘mine*  (because  for  the  Buddhists 
no  such  entities  really  exist)  is  basic  to  all  Buddhism  (see  2.  71  n.). 
Krishna  here  adopts  and  accepts  the  typically  Buddhist  virtues  of  self- 
denial  and  gives  them  their  due  place  in  his  own  theistic  system :  for  Him 
the  Buddhist  is  not  and  cannot  be  perfected  unless  and  until  he  both 
accepts  the  existence  of  God  and  learns  to  love  Him. 

advestdy  ‘feel  no  hatred* :  var.  acestd,  ‘doing  nothing*.  §.,  a  man  feels  no 
hatred  for  others  ‘because  he  sees  them  as  [himjself*.  R.,  on  the  other 
hand,  explains  it  as  meaning  that  in  whatever  way  others  offend  you,  you 
should  accept  the  offence  as  being  ultimately  caused  by  the  Lord. 

14.  sarhttistah  satatarh  yogi  yafdtmd  drdha-nikayah 

mayy  arpita-mano-buddhir  yo  mad-bhaktahy  sa  me  priyah. 

Content  and  ever  integrated,  his  self  restrained,  his  purpose 
firm,  let  his  mind  and  soul  be  steeped  in  Me,  let  him  worship 
Me  with  love:  then  will  I  love  him  [in  return]. 
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15.  ycLsman  n^odvijate  loko,  hkdn  rCodvijate  cayahy 
hars^dmarsa-hhayodvegair  mukto  yahy  sa  ca  mepriyah. 

That  man  I  love  from  wl  10m  the  people  do  not  shrink  and  who 
does  not  shrink  from  thsm,  who  is  free  from  exaltation,  fear, 
impatience,  and  excitement. 

•‘udvegaivy  ‘excitement* :  var.  ^hodhahy  ‘anger*. 

16.  anapeksah  sucir  daksa  uddstno  gata-vyathah 
san/drambha-paritydgt yo  mad~bhaktahy  sa  mepriyah. 

I  love  the  man  who  has  no  expectation,  is  pure  and  skilled, 
indifferent,  who  has  nc  worries  and  gives  up  all  [selfish] 
enterprise,  loyal-and-de^s  oted  to  Me. 

-paritydgiy  ‘who  .  .  .  gives  up*:  var.  -phala-tydgiy  ‘who  gives  up  the 
fruit  of  .  .  .*. 

17.  yo  na  hrsyati  na  dvesti  na  socati  na  kdhksati 
stibK dsubha-paritydgi bhciktimdn yahy  sa  mepriyah. 

I  love  the  man  who  hates  not  nor  exults,  who  mourns  not  nor 
desires,  who  puts  away  l)oth  pleasant  and  unpleasant  things, 
who  is  loyal-devoted-anc  -devout. 

na  iocatiy  ‘does  not  mourn* :  R.,  e.g.  at  the  loss  of  wife,  child,  or  fortune*. 
Cf.  2.  II  ff.:  ‘You  sorrow  for  men  who  do  not  need  your  sorrow.  .  .  .* 
As  with  the  Buddhists  mourning  for  the  dead  is  not  only  useless  but 
stupid. 

paritydgt:  see  12.  16  n. 

18-19.  samah  satrau  ca  mitre  ca  tathd  mdrC dvamdnayoh 
stfosna-sukha-duhkhem  samah  sanga-vivarjitah 
tulya-nindd-stutir  mat  nt  samtusto  yena  kenacit 
aniketah  sthira-matir  dhaktimdn  me  priyo  narah. 

I  love  the  man  who  is  th^  same  to  friend  and  foe,  [the  same] 
whether  he  be  respected  or  despised,  the  same  in  heat  and 
cold,  in  pleasure  as  in  pain,  who  has  put  away  attachment  and 
remains  unmoved  by  pnise  or  blame,  who  is  taciturn,  con¬ 
tented  with  whatever  ccmes  his  way,  having  no  home,  of 
steady  mind,  [but]  loyal-devoted-and-devout. 

samahy  ‘the  same,  indifferent*:  just  as  Brahman  is  always  ‘the  same* 
(5,  19)  and  yoga  is  ‘sameness*  48  and  n.).  This  passage  (16-19)  has 
much  in  common  with  2.  56-7,  6 .  7-9,  and  even  more  with  14.  23-6. 

aniketabi  ‘having  no  home*:  i.e.  k  wandering  Sannyasin. 
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12.  20] 

20.  ye  tu  dharmy amrtam  idarh  yath'oktam  paryiipasate 
sraddadhana  mat-paramd  bhaktds^  ie  Hlva  me  priydh. 

But  as  for  those  who  reverence  these  deathless  [words]  of 
righteousness  which  I  have  just  now  spoken,  putting  their 
faith  [in  them],  making  Me  their  goal,  my  loving-devotees, — 
these  do  I  love  exceedingly* 


CHA 


PTER  XIII 


This  chapter  is  certainly  th<i  most  confused  in  the  whole  of  the 
Gita,  but  at  least  it  falls  neai  ly  into  sections  each  of  which  deals 
with  an  aspect  of  reality  whi  :h,  however,  sometimes  seems  to  be 
at  variance  with  different  aspects  of  reality  promulgated  in  other 

divided  into  four  sections: 
ssed  is  the  'field*  and  the  'knower  of 


sections.  The  chapter  can  be 
(i)  The  first  subject  discuss 


the  field*.  The  field  is  the  body  and  everything  that  derives  from 


material  Nature :  the  'knower 
(ii)  What  is  knowledge  and  ^ 
Knowledge  is,  surprisingly, 


of  the  field*  is  God  (i-6). 

I  what  is  the  real  object  of  knowledge  ? 
at  first  identified  with  a  series  of 
(Buddhistic)  virtues — honesty,  'non-violence*,  self-restraint,  de¬ 
tachment,  etc.  To  these  bhaiiti,  loving  devotion  to  God,  is  now 
added. 

It  seems,  then,  rather  strange  that  the  true  object  of  knowledge 
is  now  defined  not  in  terms  c  f  the  personal  God  but  of  the  more 
abstract  ‘highest  Brahman*,  seen  both  as  the  'One*  and  as  the 
source  of  the  'many*.  Knowh^dge  of  Brahman,  however,  must  be 
supplemented  by  love  and  dewtion  to  God  (7-18). 

(iii)  A  Sarhkhya  episode:  what  are  'person*  and  ‘material 

Nature*,  ^ndprakrti}  Nature  causes,  'person*  experiences. 

God,  the  ‘highest  Self*  and  ‘highest  Person*  surveys,  approves,  and 
supports  both  individual  ‘persons*  or  selves,  and  Nature  (19-25). 

(iv)  In  26  there  is  abrupt  re  turn  to  the  'field*  and  the  'Imower  of 
the  field*  which  are  now  fairlj  clearly  identified  with  ‘Person*  and 
material  Nature.  God,  the  ‘hi  ghest  Lord*  must  be  seen  as  the  one 
‘Indestructible*  among  the  ‘many*  who  perish.  It  is  Nature  that 
acts,  and  not  the  [individual]  self.  All  multiplicity  has  its  source  in 
the  One  which  is  God,  whether  you  wish  to  think  of  Him  as 
‘highest  Person*,  ‘highest  Self*,  or  ‘highest  Brahman*;  and  God 
indwells  all  bodies.  As  ‘Knov  er  of  the  field*  and  ‘highest  Person’ 
He  does  not  act.  Salvation,  v^e  are  finally  told,  consists  in  being 


able  to  distinguish  between 
field*  (26-34). 


khe  ‘field*  and  the  ‘knower  of  the 
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The  Field  and  the  Knower  of  the  Field 

Arjuna  uvaca: 

o.  prakrtim  purtisam  daiva  ksetram  ksetra-jnam  eva  ca, 
etad  veditum  icchdmi^  jndnath  jneyarh  ca^  Kesava, 

Arjuna  said: 

[What  is]  Nature?  [What  the]  ‘person’?  [What]  the  ‘field’  and 
[what]  the  ‘knower  of  the  field’  ?  This,  Krishna,  would  I  know. 
[What  too  is]  knowledge  ?  [What]  that  which  should  be  known  ? 

This  stanza  is  omitted  in  many  MSS.  One  adds  another  stanza  in  which 
Krishna  says  he  will  answer  the  question  exactly  as  Arjuna  has  asked  it. 

J§n-bhagavan  uvaca: 

I,  idarh  ianrathy  Kaunteya^  ksetram  ity  abhidhtyate: 
etad  yo  vettiy  tamprahuh  ksetrafna  iti  tad~vidah. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

The  body  is  called  the  ‘field’  and  he  who  knows  it  is  the  ‘knower 
of  the  field’,  or  so  it  has  been  said  by  those  who  know  it. 

ksetra-jnUy  ‘knower  of  the  field’ :  the  term  is  already  used  in  the  Upani- 
shads  (SU.  6.  i6:  MaiU.  a.  s).  In  both  these  passages  the  ‘knower  of  the 
field’  is  not  God  but  the  individual  self.  In  SU.  6.  i6  the  word  is  used 
as  if  it  were  generally  understood  to  be  an  alternative  word  for  the  purusa 
of  the  Sarhkhya  system,  the  spiritual  monad  that  indwells  every  human 
being.  The  purpose  of  that  passage  is  to  exalt  God  (Rudra-Siva)  over 
both  material  Nature  and  tht  purusas  or  spiritual  monads  of  the  Saihkhya: 

Maker  of  all  is  He,  all-knowing,  source  of  selves, 

He  knows,  He  the  architect  of  Time, 

Possessed  of  [all]  attributes,  omniscient: 

Lord  of  primeval  Nature,  [Lord  of  all]  knowers  of  the  field, 

Lord  of  the  constituents  of  Nature, 

Cause  of  the  round  of  birth  and  death, 

[Cause  of]  deliverance, 

[Cause  of  our]  sojourn  here  and  of  [our]  imprisonment. 

It  is  true  that  this  passage  is  the  earliest  source  in  which  the  term 
‘knower  of  the  field’  occurs,  but  a-ksetra~jtia,  ‘one  who  does  not  know  the 
field’  occurs  in  ChU.  8.  3.  i,  and  from  this  passage  it  is  possible  to  see 
how  the  term  came  to  acquire  the  technical  sense  of  ‘individual  self’  or 
‘spiritual  monad’.  The  Chandogya  Upanishad,  as  is  its  way,  is  very  down 
to  earth.  This  is  what  it  says : 

Just  as  [a  group  of  people]  who  do  not  know  the  country  {a^ksetra-jna) 
might  wander  about  and  pass  over  a  hidden  hoard  of  gold  time  and  again 
without  finding  it,  so  too  do  all  these  creatures  go  on  day  after  day  without 
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finding  the  Brahman-world  withiti  them,  for  they  are  led  astray  by  unreality 
{anrta). 

The  ksetra~jnat  then,  is  the  ‘man  who  knows  the  local  country’,  the 
‘man  who  knows  his  own  field*  as  we  would  say  in  English  meaning 
the  ‘man  who  knows  his  own  subject*.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  secular  language  this  is  precisely  what  ksetra-jfia  means  (e.g.  MBh. 

1.  84.  12:  I.  85.  13:  I.  87.  8  ky.tra-jflam  tasya  dharmasya,  ‘an  expert  in 
this  matter’:  cf.  ibid.  i.  87.  13:  i.  88.  i,  etc.).  One’s  ‘field*,  then,  one’s 
‘subject’  is  oneself  as  a  psychosomatic  complex,  but  under  the  field  there 
is  a  ‘hidden  hoard  of  gold*,  the  Brahman-world,  which  lies  latent  in  the 
heart  of  all  of  us,  and  so  one  cm  only  be  said  to  be  a  true  ‘knower  of 
the  field*  if  one  has  discovered  this  treasure.  The  treasure  is,  of  course, 
the  self;  for  as  the  Upanishad  g3es  on  to  say: 

Truly,  this  self  is  in  the  heart.  .  .  .  Then  this  deep  serenity  which,  rising  up 
from  the  body,  attains  the  highest  light,  reveals  itself  in  its  own  [true]  form: 
this  is  the  self.  . .  .  This  is  the  immortal,  [this]  freedom  from  fear:  this  is  Brah¬ 
man.  And  the  name  of  Brahman  is  this — ^what-is-real-and-what-is-true. 

This  self  is  not  the  universal  Self  of  God,  but  the  individual  self-in- 
itself  as  it  is  when  freed  from  a  1  contact  with  matter.  This  is  as  certain 
as  anything  can  be  since  the  sane  passage  is  repeated  and  amplified  in 
ChU.  8.  12.  3 :  ‘So  too  does  this  deep  serenity,  rising  up  from  the  body, 
attain  the  highest  light,  revealing  itself  in  its  own  [true]  form.  Such  a  one 
is  a  superman  (uttara  purusa);  and  there  he  roves  around,  laughing, 
playing,  taking  his  pleasure  with  women,  chariots,  or  friends  and  re¬ 
membering  no  more  that  excres  :ence  [which  was]  his  body.* 

Here  the  ‘knower  of  the  field’ :  s,  as  it  was  to  be  later  in  the  Svetdivatara 
Upanishad,  the  individual  self,  not  the  universal  Spirit  or  God. 

In  the  Maitrl  Upanishad  2.  5  this  is  made  very  explicit  indeed : 

Here  [in  the  body]  this  subtle,  i  mpalpable,  invisible  one  known  as  ‘Person* 
begins  to  move,  or  rather  a  fraction  of  himself  does  so,  though  there  was  no 
awareness  [of  him]  beforehand,  jast  as  when  a  sleeper  awakes  there  is  no 
awareness  of  the  awakening  before  land. 

Assuredly,  this  part  of  him  is  pu  re  consciousness,  reflecting  the  Person  him¬ 
self;  [it  is]  the  ‘knower  of  the  field*  whose  subtle  body  is  made  up  of  conception, 
will,  and  self-consciousness,  Prajap  ati  under  the  name  of  ‘common  to  all  men*. 
By  consciousness  is  this  body  set  up  so  that  it  really  appears  to  be  conscious 
[itself]:  he  it  is  who  impels  it  [into  action]. 

This,  then,  is  the  background  against  which  the  author  of  the  Gita 
was  writing. 

2.  ksetra-jnam  c*dpi  mam  viddhi  sarva-ksetrem^  Bhdrata, 
ksetra-ksetrajnayor  jndnam  yaty  taj  jndnath  matam  mama. 

And  know  that  I  am  the  ‘knower  of  the  field’  in  every  field; 
knowledge  of  [this]  field  a  nd  [this]  knower  of  the  field  I  deem 
to  be  [true]  knowledge. 

‘I  am  the  knower  of  the  field*:  this  is  new,  God  is  the  ‘knower  of  the 
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field*  in  every  field.  According  to  R.  this  means  that  God  knows  all 
‘fields*  and  ‘knowers  of  the  field*,  all  bodies  and  individual  selves  which 
together  constitute  his  favourite  concept  of  the  ‘body  of  the  Lord*.  In 
this  I  think  he  is  right  not  because  he  interprets  the  passage  in  accordance 
with  his  own  philosophy,  but  because  we  must  assume  that  the  author  of 
the  Gita  was  familiar  with  the  passage  from  the  Chandogya  Upanishad 
which  we  have  just  quoted:  the  ‘field’  includes  the  ‘hidden  hoard  of 
gold’  just  as  the  body  includes  the  ‘self  within  the  heart*.  Thus  the  Gita 
does  not  contradict  the  Upanishads  but  merely  asserts  again  that  there  is 
One  who,  as  the  Svetdivatara  puts  it,  is  ‘Lord  of  primeval  Nature,  [Lord 
of  all]  knowers  of  the  field*.  ‘Knowledge*  or  ‘wisdom*  means  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  God  as  ‘knower  of  every  field’  from  both  individual  selves 
and  from  material  Nature. 

3.  tat  ksetram  yac  ca  yadrk  ca  yad-vikdri  yatas  ca  yaty 
sa  ca  yo  yat-prabhdvas  ca^  tat  samdsena  me  srnu. 

What  that  field  is  and  what  it  is  like,  what  are  its  changes  and 
which  derives  from  which,  and  who  He  is,  [the  knower  of  the 
field,]  and  what  his  powers,  hear  [now]  from  Me  in  brief. 
-prabhdvaiy  ‘powers’ :  var.  -svabhdvaiy  ‘nature’. 

4.  rdbhir  bahtidhd  gitarh  chandobhir  vividhaih  prthak 
brahma-sutra-padais  c^aiva  hetumadbhir  viniscitaiK 

In  many  ways  has  it  been  sung  by  seers,  in  varied  hymns  each 
in  its  separate  way,  in  aphoristic  verses  concerning  Brahman, 
well  reasoned  and  conclusive. 

brahma-sutra-padaU,  ‘aphoristic  verses  concerning  Brahman’ :  some  com¬ 
mentators  take  this  to  refer  to  the  Brahma-sutras  of  Badarayana,  the  basic 
classic  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy  on  which  all  the  great  ancient  com¬ 
mentators  have  written  commentaries.  E.  doubts  whether  they  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  Gita.  That,  however,  is  anyone’s  guess.  It  is,  for 
instance,  generally  thought  that  the  Sdrhkhya-kdrikd  and  the  Yoga-sutras 
did  not  exist  in  their  present  form  at  the  time  that  the  Gita  was  first  com¬ 
posed,  but  Sarhkhya  and  Yoga  ideas  were  certainly  in  the  air  as  the  Gita 
itself  proves.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  the  Brahma-sutras :  they  may 
not  have  existed  in  their  present  form,  but  it  seems  more  than  likely  that 
collections  of  aphorisms  concerning  the  nature  of  Brahman,  that  is,  the 
nature  of  the  Absolute,  were  already  in  circulation. 

5.  mahd-bhutdny  ahathkdro  buddhir  avyaktam  eva  ca 
indriydni  das'aikath  ca  panca  c'endriya-gocardhy 

Gross  elements,  the  ego,  intellect  {buddhi)y  the  Unmanifest,  the 
eleven  senses,  and  the  five  [sense-objects]  on  which  the  senses 
thrive. 
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,  water,  fire,  air,  and  space  (ether):  cf. 


earth. 


‘Gross  elements’:  these  are  ei 

7.  4  where  they  are  enumerated!, 

‘The  Unmanifest’:  that  is,  prijnal  matter  in  the  Sarhkhya  system.  Cf. 

8.  18  n. 

‘The  eleven  senses’:  the  five  s^: 
and  the  five  ‘organs  of  action’- 


6.  icchd  dvesah  sukham  duhkhi 
etat  ksetrarh  samdsena  sau  \ 


L  briefe 


pain,  senstis  communis^  thought  and 
“est  span,  are  called  the  field  together 


and 


It  is  strange  that  after  promising 
the  ‘knower  of  the  field’  the  ai 
described  the  ‘field’.  He  adds 
‘knower  of  the  field’  in  verse  2, 
verse  26.  It  is,  then,  quite  pos! 
introduced  perhaps  at  the  time 
MSS.  first  became  current.  Th^i 
definition  of  ‘knowledge’  in  7- 
2  and  34.  There  it  is  to  know 
is  to  say,  to  know  how  to  disti 
ledge’  or  ‘wisdom’  of  7-1 1  is  si 
all  what  is  meant  by  ‘wisdom’ 
intuition  of  eternal  Being, 


^  the 


inses  as  normally  understood,  the  mind, 
hands,  feet,  voice,  anus,  and  genitals. 


am  samghatas  cetand  dhrtih, 
kdram  uddhrtam. 


Desire,  hate,  pleasure, 
constancy, — ^these,  in 
with  their  changes. 

samghdtai,  *sensus  communis 
§.  glosses,  ‘the  bringing  togeth^: 
communis  of  the  Schoolmen, 
commentators  understand  the  w 
term.  R.  reads  with  some  MSS 
to  mean  ‘the  aggregate  of  elem<;] 

H.,  E.,  ‘association’. 

dhrtifif  ‘constancy’  or  ‘consistence’.  The  word  usually  means  ‘stead¬ 
fastness’. 


the  word  normally  means  ‘aggregate’. 
;r  of  the  bodily  senses’,  that  is,  the  sensus 
I  follow  him  in  this.  Most  modern 
lord  to  mean  the  ‘body’  or  some  equivalent 
samghdtai  cetan*ddhrtih  which  he  takes 
nts  necessary  to  support  consciousness’. 


isible 


to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  ‘field’  and 
u|thor  of  the  Gita  stops  short  after  he  has 
nothing  to  what  he  has  said  about  the 
|and  the  word  does  not  appear  again  until 
that  verses  7-25  are  an  interpolation 
when  verse  o  which  is  missing  in  many 
|s  seems  all  the  more  probable  in  that  the 
I  is  totally  different  from  that  in  verses 
‘field*  and  the  ‘knower  of  the  field’,  that 
itinjguish  between  them,  whereas  the  ‘know- 
ijnply  a  list  of  virtues  and  clearly  is  not  at 
in  the  rest  of  the  Gita,  that  is,  a  direct 


Knowledge 

7.  amdnitvam  adambhitvam  ahithsd  ksdntir  drjavam 
dcdry^opdsanam  saucam  sthairyam  dtma-vmigrahahy 

To  shun  conceit  and  tricky  ways,  to  wish  none  harm,  to  be 
long-suffering  and  upright,  to  reverence  one’s  teacher,  purity, 
steadfastness,  self-restrair  t, 
adambhitvam^  ‘tricky  ways’:  or,  ‘ostentation’  (S.,  R.). 
sthairyam,  ‘steadfastness’:  var.  naunam,  ‘silence*. 
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8.  indriydrthem  vairdgyam  anahathkdra  eva  ca 
janma-mrtyu-jara-^vyddhi-duJMa-dofdnudarsam 

Detachment  from  the  senses*  objects  and  no  sense  of  ‘I*  most 
certainly,  insight  into  birth,  death,  old  age,  disease,  and  pain, 
and  what  constitutes  their  worthlessness, 

9.  asciktir  anabhisvai^ah  putra-ddra-grhadisu 
nityam  ca  sama-cittatvam  isfdnisfopapattim, 

To  be  detached  and  not  to  cling  to  sons,  wives,  houses,  and 
the  like,  a  constant  equal-mindedness  whatever  happens, 
pleasing  or  unpleasing, 

10.  mayi  c^dnanya-yogena  bhaktir  avyabhicdrinly 
vimkta-desa-sevitvaniy  aratir  jana-sathsadi^ 

Unswerving  loyalty-and-love  for  Me  with  spiritual  exercise 
on  no  other  bent,  to  dwell  apart  in  desert  places,  to  take  no 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  men, 

‘With  spiritual  exercise  on  no  other  bent*:  see  12.  6  n. 

11.  adhydtma-jndna-nityatvathf  tattva-jndn^drtka-darsananiy 
etajjndnam  itiproktaniy  ajndnath  yad  ato  ^nyathd. 

Constant  attention  to  the  wisdom  that  appertains  to  self,  to 
see  where  knowledge  of  reality  must  lead,  [all]  this  is  ‘know¬ 
ledge*, — or  so  it  has  been  said.  Ignorance  is  what  is  otherwise 
than  this. 

adhyatma-jfidna-y  ‘the  wisdom  that  appertains  to  self*:  see  8.  3  n.  For 
-jHdna-  there  is  a  variant,  -dhydna^,  ‘meditation*. 

^darianam,  ‘to  see* :  var.  cintanam,  ‘to  think*. 


The  Real  Object  of  Knowledge 

12.  jneyarhyat  tat  pravaksydmi  yaj  jndtvd  *mrtam  amute: 
anddimat  parath  brahmay  na  sat  tan  n'dsad  ucyate, 

[And  now]  I  will  tell  you  that  which  should  be  known:  once 
a  man  knows  it,  he  attains  to  immortality.  The  highest 
Brahman  It  is  called, — ^beginningless, — ^It  is  not  Being  nor  is 
It  Not-Being. 

jHeyamy  ‘that  which  should  be  known* :  in  1 1.  38  this  (pedyarn)  is  Krishna, 
the  personal  God. 
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[a]mrtow,  ‘immortality*,  or  ‘the  immortal* ;  R.  takes  this  to  refer  to  the 
individual  self.  In  the  Gita  the  phrase  amrtatvdya  kalpate  (2.  15),  ‘is 
conformed  to  immortality’,  is  i.  synonym  for  hrahma-bhuydya  kalpate 
(14.  26:  18.  53),  ‘is  conformed  to  becoming  Brahman*. 

anddimat  pararh^  ‘highest  [Braliman]  .  .  .  beginningless*:  var.  anddi 
maUparathf  ‘[Brahman,]  depend snt  on  Me,  beginningless’.  In  Sankara’s 
time  both  readings  were  extant.  The  first  reading  presents  no  difficulty. 
If,  however,  you  read  the  second,  he  says,  it  must  mean,  ‘Brahman  is 
beginningless,  and  I,  Krishna,  am  its  highest  power  {iaktiy — a  very 
forced  interpretation  of  the  text,  R.  reads  anddi  mat-param  as  we  might 
expect,  but  glosses  aham  paro  yasya^  ‘beyond  whom  I  am’,  which  is 
grammatically  quite  as  forced  iis  S.  MaUpara^  however,  would  more 
naturally  mean  ‘dependent  on  ‘intent  on  Me’,  or  quite  as  plausibly 
‘beyond  Me’ ! 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  rea^  ling  should  be  followed,  but,  as  so  often 
in  the  Gita,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ambiguity  may  well  have  been 
intentional.  Brahman,  as  here  described,  is  both  the  material  cause  of  the 
universe  and  the  eternal  spirit  ir  imanent  in  the  universe,  rather  than  the 
‘fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman’  o  :  2.  72.  It  is  Krishna’s  material  Nature 
(14.  3)  which  He,  as  male,  ‘subdues’  or  ‘consorts  with’  (9.  8 : 4.  6),  remain¬ 
ing  unattached  the  while.  As  ‘highest  Brahman’  it  is  the  ‘Imperishable’ 
(8.  3)  and  therefore  the  ‘Unmar  ifest  beyond  the  Unmanifest’  (8.  20-1), 
the  ‘living  Nature’  of  Krishna  (7.  5)  which  S.  himself  identifies  with  the 
‘knower  of  the  field’  and  Krishna’s  ‘pure  Nature  . . .  which  exists  in  order 
to  sustain  living  creatures’.  It  is  the  pantheistic  world-soul  indwelling  all 
that  derives  from  matter  and  Is  ature,  it  is  then  both  spirit  and  matter. 
As  the  following  chapter  says,  it  is  a  ‘womb’  to  Krishna  in  which  He 
plants  the  seed  (14.  3).  So  long  as  the  universe  exists,  then,  it  is  ‘un¬ 
manifest’  matter  fertilized  by  sf  irit,  but  it  is  also  the  fixed,  still  state  of 
Brahman — an  idea  that  seems  t)  come  to  the  Gita  from  Buddhism  (see 
2.  71,  72  nn.),  and  it  is  what  ma  1  ‘becomes*  once  he  is  freed  from  matter 
(5.  24:  6.  27:  14.  26:  18.  53-4).  Thus  the  Upanishadic  idea  of  Brahman 
as  the  ‘All*  has  been  confused  with  the  Buddhistic  concept  of  the  brahma- 
hhuta  man,  which  in  Buddhism  means  a  man  who  has  achieved  a 
‘sublime’  form  of  existence. 

The  problem  of  the  Gita  was  how  to  fit  these  two  contrasting  aspects 
of  Brahman  into  a  single  whole.  Dn  the  one  side  we  have  the  Upanishadic 
tradition  which  sees  in  Brahman  the  material  cause  of  the  universe,  its 
‘Inner  Controller’  which  is  yet  ‘other’  than  mind-bearing  matter  both  in 
the  macrocosm  and  in  the  microcosm  (BU.  3.  7.  3-‘23),  while  on  the 
other  we  have  the  Buddhistic  idi  !a  of  the  brahma-bhutay  the  liberated  man 
who  has  ‘become  Brahman’;  and  the  two  seem  incompatible  since  the 
Buddhists  use  the  word  brahma  ■  in  a  quite  different  sense. 

Now  in  the  Upanishads  there  are  three  common  ways  of  expressing 
the  Supreme  Being — brahman,  dtman,  and  purusa — Brahman,  Self,  and 
Person,  and  it  is  quite  obviously  the  intention  of  the  Gita  to  show  that 
Vishnu’s  incarnation,  Kririina, :  lot  only  is  all  three  but  is  also  beyond  all 
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three.  Just  as  He  is  the  ‘Person*  beyond  the  ‘Unmanifest  beyond  the 
Unmanifest*  (8.  22,  if  my  interpretation  is  correct),  so  is  He  beyond  the 
pumsay  the  aggregate  of  the  spiritual  monads  of  the  Saihkhya  system 
(13.  22),  beyond  the  ‘Imperishable  Person*  (15.  17):  He  is  the  ‘Highest 
Self*  (13.  22)  as  well  as  the  ‘Highest  Lord*  (13.  27).  Similarly  the  Buddhist 
conception  of  Nirvana  which  enters  into  Hinduism  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Gita  must  in  its  turn  be  subjected  to  the  new  God  in  whom  it  is  made 
to  ‘subsist*  (6.  15). 

Brahman,  however,  was  a  more  difficult  problem  since  the  word  had 
come  to  mean  the  Absolute,  the  unconditioned  and  wholly  divine.  But 
even  Brahman  had  to  be  subordinated  to  this  highly  personal  God  who 
had  come  with  a  totally  new  message  of  devotion  and  love ;  and  so  we  read 
in  14.  27  that  Krishna  is  ‘the  base  supporting  Brahman — ^immortal 
[Brahman]  which  knows  no  change — [supporting]  too  the  eternal  law  of 
righteousness  and  absolute  beatitude*.  Ajid  the  Brahman  referred  to  is  both 
that  Brahman  which  plays  the  female  to  ICrishna’s  male  (14.  3)  and  the 
state  of  absolute  beatitude  which  the  Buddhists  called  brahma-  in  the 
expression  brahma-bhutaj  ‘Brahman-become*  (14.  26), 

All  these  considerations,  however,  do  not  convince  me  that  Ramanuja 
is  right  in  reading  anddi  mat-pararh  brahmay  ‘Brahman  is  the  beginning¬ 
less,  dependent  on  Me*,  rather  than  anadimat parath  brahma,* the  supreme 
Brahman  is  beginningless*.  I  prefer  to  think  that  the  author  of  the  Gita 
who  is  a  master  of  subtle  gradation  leaves  the  division  of  the  words 
entirely  open  to  the  theological  bias  of  the  reader,  only  to  make  his  own 
position  unequivocally  clear  at  the  end  of  the  following  chapter.  Com¬ 
mentators  have  not  been  slow  to  fall  into  this  well-laid  trap, 

‘It  is  not  Being  nor  is  It  Not-Being*:  imlike  Krishna  who  is  both  and 
what  is  beyond  them  (ii.  37).  By  ‘Being*  and  ‘Not-Being*  we  should 
presumably  imderstand  unconditioned,  eternal  Being  on  the  one  hand 
and  being  in  time,  that  is  becoming,  on  the  other.  In  9.  19  Krishna 
is  ‘deathlessness  and  death,  what  IS  and  what  is  not  (Being  and 
Not-Being)*,  the  two  pairs  being  regarded  as  identical  (see  note 
ad  loc.),  whereas  in  ii.  37  He  is  Being  and  Not-Being  and  what  is 
beyond  both,  just  as  He  is  beyond  the  Imperishable  and  the  perishable 
in  15.  16-17. 

What,  however,  is  meant  by  Brahman  being  neither  Being  nor  Not- 
Being?  According  to  S.  you  cannot  define  Brahman  as  either  Being  or 
Not-Being  because  it  necessarily  eludes  all  definitions.  As  BU.  3.  9.  26 
etc.,  says  you  can  only  say  ‘No*  to  any  defimtion: 

This  Self— [what  can  one  say  of  it  but]  ‘No,  no  !*  It  is  impalpable,  for  it 
cannot  be  grasped;  indestructible,  for  it  cannot  be  destroyed;  free  from  attach¬ 
ment,  for  it  is  not  attached  [to  anything],  not  bound.  It  does  not  quaver  nor 
can  it  be  hurt. 

He  further  quotes  Kena  Up.  i.  3  (‘Other  it  is,  for  sure,  than  what  is 
known,  beyond  [the  scope  of]  the  unknown  too*)  and  SU.  6.  19  (‘No 
parts  has  He,  no  part  in  action,  tranquil,  unblemished  and  unflecked*). 
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but  this  in  fact  refers  to  the  peisonal  God,  Rudra-Siva,  not  to  the  im¬ 
personal  Brahman;  and  neither  of  the  quotations  is  strictly  parallel* 
Much  more  to  the  point  is  SU.  4.  18  where  the  personal  God,  Rudra- 
Siva,  is  exalted  above  both  Bein{;  and  Not-Being: 

When  there  is  no  d  irkness,  no  day  nor  night, 

No  Being,  no  Not-]  leing — Siva  alone  [is  this]* 

Yet  even  this  is  not  an  exact  parallel  for  quite  clearly  Brahman,  as 
described  in  our  present  passage,  is  simply  the  cosmos  seen  as  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  mind-bearing  matter  ensouled  by  eternal  spirit.  It  does  not 
transcend  either  matter  or  spirit  as  Siva  does  in  the  Svetaivatara 
Upanishad  and  as  Krishna  does  ia  the  Gita.  It  simply  is  both.  Why  then, 
one  might  justifiably  ask,  does  t]  le  Gita  say  here  that  it  is  neither  ?  We 
might  be  tempted  to  answer  that  the  two  terms  *Being’  and  ‘Not-Being’ 
mean  what  they  mean  in  2.  16  where  we  read:  ‘Of  what  is  not  (Not- 
Being)  there  is  no  becoming;  of  vrhat  is  (Being)  there  is  no  ceasing  to  be.’ 
Here,  as  we  pointed  out  ad  loc,,  ‘Being’  mu^t  mean  absolute  Being,  Not- 
Being  absolute  non-existence,  a  total  impossibility  or  contradiction  in 
terms  like  a  child  of  a  barren  woman,  to  use  a  favourite  Hindu  example. 
This  idea  goes  back  to  ChU.  6.2.2:  ‘How  could  Being  be  bom  from 
Not-Being?  No,  it  was  Being  alone  that  was  this  [universe]  in  the 
beginning — one  only,  without  a  second.’ 

Now,  Brahman  in  this  passajge  is  certainly  not  the  ‘One  without 
a  second’:  rather  it  corresponds  to  the  ‘body’  of  the  supreme  God, 
Vishnu,  which  Arjuna  had  beer  privileged  to  see  (ii.  9  ff.),  the  ‘un¬ 
manifest  form*  of  the  same  God  '9,  4),  his  twin  Nature  (7.  4-6),  and  his 
‘womb’.  It  is  the  One  as  manifes  :ed  in  the  many  (13.  16)  as  is  Krishna’s 
transfigured  body  in  ii.  13,  ‘wh  it  should  be  known’  and  thus  identical 
with  Krishna  as  the  one  true  object  of  knowledge  (ii.  38),  the  proper 
subject-matter  of  all  theology  (B/ahma-sutrds  i.  i.  i). 

13.  sarvatah-pani-padam  taty  ,:arvato^kd-siro-mukham 
sarvatah-srutimal  loke  sawam  dvrtya  tisthati. 

Hands  and  feet  It  has  on  every  side,  on  every  side  eyes,  heads, 
mouths,  and  ears;  in  the  world  all  things  encompassing 
[changeless]  It  abides. 

This  verse  is  lifted  straight  out  of  §U.  3.16  which  itself  is  a  modification 
of  RV.  10.  81.  3.  Throughout  this  passage  the  Gita  draws  heavily  on  the 
Upanishads  and  particularly  the  ^^vetdivatara. 

‘It  abides’:  because  as  ‘living  Namre’  it  supports  the  whole  world  (7.  5). 
Both  S.  and  R.  develop  their  pet  theories  here  at  great  length. 

14.  sarv*endriya-gun'dbhdsam  i  orv^endriya-vivarjitam 
asaktam  sarva-bhrc  c^aiva  nirgunarh  guna-bhoktr  ca. 
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Devoid  of  all  the  senses,  It  yet  sheds  light  on  all  their  qualities, 
[from  all]  detached,  and  yet  supporting  all;  free  from  Nature’s 
constituents.  It  yet  experiences  them. 

The  first  line  again  is  borrowed  from  SU.  3.  17. 

‘It  yet  sheds  light  on  all  their  qualities’:  or,  ‘has  the  semblance  of  their 
qualities’.  Guna  probably  means  simply  ‘quality’  here,  not  the  three 
constituents  of  Nature. 

asaktathy  ‘detached’:  just  as  Krishna  himself  is  detached  (9.  8-9): 
‘Subduing  my  own  material  Nature  ever  again  I  emanate  this  whole 
host  of  beings — ^powerless  [themselves],  from  Nature  comes  the  power. 
These  works  [of  mine]  neither  bind-nor-limit  Me:  as  one  indifferent 
I  sit  among  these  works,  detached’. 

By  ‘subduing  his  material  Nature’,  that  is,  by  casting  his  seed  into  the 
‘Great  Brahman’  (14.  3)  Krishna  emanates  the  phenomenal  world  which 
is  his  ‘living  Nature’  (7.  5)  in  which  spirit  and  matter  are  inextricably 
mixed  up.  However,  just  as  Krishna,  as  highest  ‘Person’,  as  highest 
‘Male’,  is  in  his  essence  detached,  so  is  Brahman  in  so  far  as  It  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  Krishna’s  seed  which  is  spirit. 

‘Supporting  all’ :  see  13.  16  n. 

‘Free  from  Nature’s  constituents’:  the  terminology  now  becomes 
Saihkhya.  Just  as  the  purusas,  the  spiritual  monads,  of  the  Sarhkhya 
system  are  ‘free  from  the  constituents’  (Gaudapada  on  Sdmkhya-kdrikd^ 
ii),  so  is  Brahman  in  so  far  as  It  is  the  depository  of  Krislma’s  seed. 
Similarly  It  ‘experiences’  the  constituents  just  as  the  Sarhkhya  monads 
do:  ‘It  is  conscious  of  pleasure,  pain,  and  delusion  and  knows  them’ 
(ibid.).  Brahman  is,  in  fact,  the  combination  of  the  Sarhkhya  purusa  and 
prakrti  which  appear  in  the  following  section  (19-25),  the  twofold 
Brahman  of  SU.  5.  i,  which  perhaps  we  may  be  forgiven  for  quoting 
again; 

In  the  imperishable,  infinite  city  of  Brahman 
Two  things  there  are — 

Wisdom  and  unwisdom,  hidden,  established  there: 

Perishable  is  unwisdom,  but  wisdom  is  immortal: 

Who  over  wisdom  and  unwisdom  rules,  He  is  Another. 

15.  bahir  anted  ca  bhutdndm  acararh  car  am  eva  ca: 

sukpnatvdt  tad  avijneyam;  durastkam  c^dntike  ca  taU 

Within  all  beings,  yet  without  them;  unmoved,  It  yet  moves 
indeed;  so  subtle  is  It  you  cannot  comprehend  It;  far  off  It 
stands,  and  yet  how  near  It  is ! 

This  is  based  on  lia  Up.  5 : 

It  moves,  It  moves  not. 

It  is  far,  yet  It  is  near. 
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Moving  and  unmoving,  far  and  near,  it  is  both  the  ‘imperishable*  and 
the  ‘perishable*.  But  just  as  the  ‘imperishable*  and  the  ‘perishable*  are 
subject  to  ‘Another*  in  the  SveUlivatara,  so  are  the  ‘unmoved*  and  the 
‘moving*  dependent  on  Krishna*5i  seed  (10.  39):  ‘What  is  the  seed  of  all 
contingent  beings,  that  too  am  I.  No  being  is  there,  whether  moving  or 
unmovingf  that  exists  or  could  exist  s  ipartfromMe.*  Similarly  in  1 1 . 43  Arjuna 
salutes  IGrishna  as  the  ‘father  of  the  world  of  moving  and  unmoving 
things* :  ‘You  are  the  father  of  the  world  of  moving  and  unmoving  things, 
You  their  venerable  teacher,  most  highly  prized;  none  is  there  like 
You — ^how  could  there  be  another  greater? — in  the  three  worlds.  Oh, 
matchless  is  your  power.* 

Certainly  in  the  later  literatunj  the  compound  word  car" dcaram  came 
to  mean  little  more  than  moving  and  unmoving  things,  organic  and 
inorganic  matter  if  you  like,  but  i  t  seems  likely  that  for  the  author  of  the 
Gita  the  two  components  ‘mov  ng*  and  ‘unmoving*  meant  what  they 
meant  in  the  Upanishads,  the  ‘pc  rishable’  and  the  ‘imperishable*. 

16.  avibhaktarh  ca  bhuiesu  vibhaktam  iva  ca  sthitaniy 
bhuta-bhartr  ca  tajjneyam,  grasisnu  prabhavisnu  ca. 

Undivided  in  beings  It  abides,  seeming  divided:  this  is  That 
which  should  be  known, — [the  one]  who  sustains,  devours, 
and  generates  [all]  beings. 

‘Undivided  in  beings*  etc.:  cf.  ii.  13-  ‘Then  did  the  son  of  Pandu  see 
the  whole  [wide]  universe  in  One  converged,  there  in  the  body  of  the 
God  of  gods,  yet  divided  out  in  multiplicity.*  Brahman,  then,  as  Ramanuja 
is  never  tired  of  pointing  out,  is  the  ‘body  of  the  Lord*.  It  is  the  whole 
universe,  spiritual  and  material,  s  tatic  and  dynamic,  in  space  and  beyond 
space,  in  time  and  out  of  time,  pitnisa  and  prakrti,  but  still  it  is  not  God, 
for  God  is  the  ‘Mighty  Lord*  who  ‘surveys  It  and  approves*  (13.  22). 

‘[The  one]  who  sustains* :  so  too  Krishna,  ‘Unmanifest  in  form’,  ‘sustains 
[all]  beings*  (9.  4-5),  both  in  his  lower  Nature  and  in  his  ‘living  Nature* 
(7.  4-5)  which,  like  Brahman,  ar ;  his  womb  (7.  6). 

grasisnUf  ‘devours*:  cf.  ii.  30:  ‘Cn  every  side  You  lick,  lick  up — devour¬ 
ing — ^worlds,  imiverses,  everything — ^with  burning  mouths.  Vishnu!  your 
dreadful  rays  of  light  fill  the  whole  universe  with  flames-of-glory,  scorching 
[everywhere].*  Again  it  is  Krishna’s  transfigured  body  of  which  Arjuna 
is  speaking. 

prabhavisnu,  ‘generates*:  Krishna  is  the  origin  of  the  universe  through 
his  two  Natures  (7.  6:  cf.  9.  8:  10.  8). 

17.  jyotisdm  api  tajjyotis,  tamasah  param  ucyate, 
jndfiath  jneyam  jnana-gamyam  hrdi  sarvasya  dhisthitam. 

Light  of  lights,  ‘Beyond  the  Darkness’  It  is  called:  [true] 
knowledge,  what  should  be  known,  accessible  to  knowledge, 
established  in  the  heart  0  F  all. 
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In  this  stanza  no  clear  distinction  is  made  between  Brahman  and  the 
Lord ;  or  rather  perhaps  one  should  say  that  Brahman  here  is  no  longer 
the  ‘body  of  the  Lord*  so  much  as  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman*  that 
manifests  itself  at  the  moment  of  liberation  and  which  is  the  ‘highest  mode 
of  being’  of  the  Lord  Himself  (7.  24). 

‘Light  of  lights’:  this  is  borrowed  from  BU.  4.  4.  [i5-]i6: 

Should  a  man  descry  Him  suddenly, 

This  Self,  this  God, 

Lord  of  what  was  and  what  is  yet  to  be, 

How  should  he  shrink  from  Him? 

Before  whose  face  the  year 
Revolves  with  [all]  its  days — 

To  Him  the  gods  pay  homage — 

Life,  light  of  lights,  and  immortality. 

‘Beyond  the  darkness*:  borrowed  from  MuU.  2.  2.  6: 

In  this  [Self  all]  nerves  are  [harmoniously]  compacted 
As  spokes  in  the  hub  of  a  chariot- wheel: 

He  [it  is  who]  operates  within, 

Coming  to  birth  in  many  a  form  and  place. 

So  must  you  ponder  on  the  Self,  [uttering  it]  as  Om: 

Good  luck  to  you !  May  you  pass  beyond  the  darkness, 

Cf.  BhG.  8.  9  where  the  ‘divine  exalted  Person*  is  described  as  ‘sun- 
coloured  beyond  the  darkness*.  So  too  SU.  3.  8: 

I  know  that  mighty  Person, 

Sun-coloured  beyond  the  darkness: 

By  knowing  Him  indeed  a  man  surpasses  death ; 

No  other  path  is  there  on  which  to  go. 

And  in  more  graphic  detail  MaiU.  6.  24: 

The  body  is  a  bow,  Orh  the  arrow,  the  mind  its  tip,  darkness  the  target. 
Pierce  the  darkness,  and  you  will  come  to  that  which  is  not  shrouded  in  dark¬ 
ness.  Pierce  that  [again],  and  you  will  see  as  it  were  a  wheel  of  sparks,  throbbing, 
of  the  colour  of  the  sun,  mighty  in  power  and  vigour — Brahman  beyond  the 
darkness,  shining  in  the  sun  up  there,  [shining]  in  the  moon  and  lightning.  And 
seeing  Him,  you  will  draw  nigh  to  immortality, 

‘Established  in  the  heart*:  this  again  seems  to  be  based  on  SU.  3.  13: 
4.  20: 

The  Person  of  the  measure  of  a  thumb,  the  Inmost  Self, 

Forever  dwells  within  the  hearts  of  men. 

By  heart  and  thought  and  mind  to  be  conceived  of: 

^A^oso  knows  this  becomes  immortal. 

His  form  cannot  be  glimpsed. 

None  can  see  Him  with  the  eye : 

Whoso  should  know  Him  with  heart  and  mind 
As  dwelling  in  the  heart,  becomes  immortal ! 
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From  these  parallel  passages  ii:  is  clear  that  Brahman  here  is  identical 
in  all  respects  with  Krishna,  the  personal  God:  this  is  the  Brahman  of 
the  Brahma^sutraSy  the  recognhed  God  of  theology,  the  Brahman  of 

17.  23-8,  pure  Being,  Krishna  is,  then,  the  ‘Highest  Brahman*  (cf. 
10.  12)  just  as  He  is  the  ‘Highest  Person*  and  ‘Highest  Self*  (13.  22);  but 
just  as  He  is  distinct  from  all  otiier  ‘persons*  and  all  other  ‘selves*  so  is 
He  superior  to  all  other  Brahrians,  the  Brahman  manifested  in  the 
phenomenal  world  (14.  3),  the  Brahman  of  sacrifice,  and  the  eternal 
Brahman  which  the  liberated  maa  becomes  (14.  26-7). 

18.  iti  ksetram  tathd  jndnarh  jneyarh  c*oktam  samdsatah; 
mad-hhakta  etad  vijndya  ttad-bhavay^opapadyaie. 

And  so  in  brief  I  have  explained  the  ‘field’  and  ‘knowledge’ 
and  ‘that  which  should  be  known*;  the  man  who  loves-and- 
worships  Me,  on  knowing  this,  becomes  fit  to  [share  in]  my 
own  mode  of  being. 

The  ‘field*,  ‘knowledge*,  and  ‘that  which  should  be  known*  have  all  been 
explained,  but  there  is  still  no  mention  of  the!‘knower  of  the  field*,  further 
details  about  whom  were  promisied  in  13.  3.  We  can  only  assume  that 
since  the  ‘field*  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Saihkhya  prakrti  (material 
Nature)  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section,  the  ‘knower  of  the 
field*  must  correspond  to  the  Saihkhya  purusa  or  spiritual  monad  which 
is  discussed  along  with  it. 

‘My  mode  of  being*:  this  phrase  has  already  occurred  in  4.  10  and  8.  5 
and  will  occur  again  in  14.  19.  Both  §.  and  R.  take  it  to  mean  liberation, 
that  is,  changeless  inunortality  (7.  24:  18.  20).  It  is,  however,  an  im¬ 
mortality  that  includes  love  as  th  i  word  mad~bhakta  shows.  This  is  what 
distinguishes  Krishna*s  ‘mode  of  being*  from  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of 
Brahman*.  Cf.  4.  io-*ii : 

Many  are  they  who,  passion,  fear,  and  anger  spent,  inhere  in  Me,  making  Me 
their  sanctuary;  made  pure  by  wisdom  and  hard  penances,  they  come  to  [share 
in]  my  own  mode  of  being.  In  whatsoever  way  [devoted]  men  approach  Me,  in 
that  same  way  do  I  return  their  lov< . 

So  too  in  12. 14-20  Krishna  err  phasizes  his  love  for  the  self-controlled, 
and  right  at  the  end  of  the  book  ( 18,  64)  He  [confesses  to  Arjuna  that  He 
‘loves  him  well*  or,  more  literally,  ‘desires*  him. 


Mattel'  and  Spirit 

19.  prakrtirh  purusath  daiva  vlddhy  anddl  ubhdv  api: 
vikdrdms  ca  gundths  daiva  viddhi  prakrti-sambhavdn. 

‘Nature*  and  ‘Person’ :  know  that  these  two  are  both  beginning¬ 
less:  and  know  that  change  and  quality  arise  from  Nature. 
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“‘Nature**  and  “Person”*:  according  to  §,  these  are  the  same  as  the  two 
‘Natures*  of  Krishna  described  in  7.  4-5 :  they  are  also  the  same  as  the 
‘field*  and  the  ‘knower  of  the  field*.  His  second  statement  is  true,  his  first 
probably  not. 

‘Quality*:  S.,  R.,  the  qualities  listed  in  13.  6  ff.  Since  this  whole  section 
is  purely  Sarhkhya,  the  word  is  more  likely  to  mean  the  three  constituents 
of  Nature. 

20.  kdrya-kdrana^kartrtve  hetuh  prakrtir  ucyate^ 
purusah  sukha-duhkhanMi  bhoktrtve  helm  ucyate. 

Material  Nature,  they  say,  is  [itself]  the  cause  of  cause,  effect, 
and  agency,  while  ‘person’  is  said  to  be  the  cause  in  the 
experience  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

^kdrana^^  ‘cause*:  var.  -karana^y  ‘instrument*.  S.  and  R.  take  kdrya  to 
mean  the  body,  kdrana  or  karana  to  mean  the  senses,  mind,  etc.  This  is 
quite  unnecessary.  All  the  text  says  is  that  material  Nature  is  the  seat 
of  causality  whereas  the  spiritual  monad  alone  experiences.  This  is 
orthodox  Sarhkhya  teaching. 

21.  purvsah  prakrtUstho  hi  bhuhkte  prakrti-jdn  gunan; 
kdranam  gurm-sahgo  ^sya  sad-asad~yoni~janmasu. 

For  ‘person’  is  lodged  in  material  Nature,  experiencing  the 
‘constituents’  that  arise  from  it;  because  he  attaches  himself 
to  these  he  comes  to  birth  in  good  and  evil  wombs. 

prakrti-stho :  var.  sukha’-duhkho  *  [experiencing]  pleasure  and  pain*.  In  the 
Sarhkhya  system  the  purusas  or  spiritual  monads  are  infinite  in  number. 
This  seems  to  be  the  view  of  the  Gita  too,  though  the  whole  category  of 
spirit  (what  R.  calls  ‘self-stuff*)  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  one  (cf.  2.  17 
where  a  neuter  ‘indestructible*  turns  up  alongside  a  plurality  of ‘embodied 
[selves]*). 

22.  upadrastd  ^numantd  ca  bhartd  bhoktd  maKesvarah 
paranC dtvfC eti  c^apy  vkto  dehe  ^smin  purusah  parah. 

[And  yet  another  One  there  is  who,]  surveying  and  approving, 
supports  and  [Himself]  experiences  [the  constituents  of 
Nature],  the  Mighty  Lord:  ‘Highest  Self’  some  call  Him,  the 
‘Highest  Person’  in  this  body. 

‘Surveying  and  approving* :  we  have  had  the  same  idea  in  9.  10 :  ‘[A  world 
of]  moving  and  unmoving  things  material  Nature  brings  to  birth  while 
I  look-on-and-supervise  {adhyaksena)'  This  is  what  distinguishes  the 
personal  God  from  the  impersonal  Brahman  of  13.  ia-17.  Brahman 
comprises  both  the  purusa  and  prakrti  of  the  Sarhkhya  system  but  does 
not  appear  to  affect  them.  The  personal  God  ‘surveys  and  approves*  the 
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world-process  for  which,  through  his  own  Nature,  He  is  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  but  from  which  He  remains  permanently  detached  since  ‘works 
do  not  bind  Him*  (9.  9  etc.). 

bhartd,  ‘supports*:  var.  kartdy  ‘maker*.  As  Nature  he  ‘supports*,  as 
‘Person*  he  experiences,  as  does  Brahman  (13.  14).  Only  as  the  One  who 
‘surveys  and  approves*  is  He  to  be  distinguished  from  Brahman. 

23.  ya  evarh  vetti  purtisath  prakrtirh  ca  gunaih  saha 
sarvathd  vartamdno  'pi  na  sa  bhuyo  'bhijdyate. 

Whoever  knows  ‘person’,  material  Nature,  and  its  constituents 
to  be  such,  in  whatever  state  he  be,  he  is  not  born  again. 

24.  dhydnen'dtmani  posy  anti  kedd  dtmdnam  dtmandy 
anye  sdmkhyena  yogenUy  harma-yogena  c'dpare. 

By  meditation  some  the  mselves  see  self  in  self,  others  by 
putting  sound  reason  int)  practice,’  yet  others  by  the  exercise 
of  works. 

dhydnen\a\y  ‘by  meditation*:  vai.  jMnen\a\,  ‘by  wisdom*. 

‘Some  themselves  see  self  in  self*:  so  6.  20  where  the  vision  of  the  self 
is  said  to  constitute  ‘the  utmost  joy  which  transcends  [all  things  of] 
sense  and  which  soul  [alone]  cm  grasp*.  The  ‘self*  seen  in  the  ‘self*  is 
probably  not  the  ‘Highest  Self*  jf  13.  22  but  the  individual  self  which  is 
only  a  ‘minute  part*  of  God  (15  7)  and  which  Yogins  *see  established  in 
[them]selves*  (15.  11). 

dtmaniy  ‘in  self* :  §.,  ‘in  the  soul  {Jmddhiy :  R.,  ‘in  the  body*. 

‘Exercise  of  works* :  without  attachment  to  their  fruits  as  taught  through¬ 
out  Chapters  II-IV.  ! 

This  and  the  following  stanza  appear  to  bear  no  relation  whatever  either 
to  what  precedes  or  to  what  follows. 

25.  anye  tv  evam  ajdnantah  srutvd  'nyebhya  updsatey 
te  'pi  c'dtitaranty  eva  mnyuth  sruti-pardyandh. 

But  some,  not  knowing  thus,  hear  it  from  others  and  revere  it; 
and  even  these,  taking  th(dr  stand  on  what  they  hear,  overcome 
death  indeed. 

huti~,  ‘what  they  hear’:  the  word  is  also  commonly  used  to  mean  the 
Vedas,  but,  following  so  closely  on  irutvd,  it  would  seem  unlikely  that 
it  is  used  in  this  sense  here.  In  any  case  Krishna  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
disparage  the  Vedas  (2.  42-4,  52-3)  becjause,  being  concerned  with 
Nature  and  its  constituents  (2.  45),  they  cannot  help  anyone  to  overcome 
death. 
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26.  ydvat  samjdyate  kimcit  sattvarh  sthdvara-jangamam 
ksetra-ksetrajna-sarhyogdt  tad  viddhty  BharataWsabha. 

Whatever  being  comes  to  be,  be  it  motionless  or  moving, 
[derives  its  being]  from  the  union  of  ‘field’  and  ‘knower  of 
the  field’ :  this  know. 

Here  at  last  we  return  to  the  ‘knower  of  the  field* :  but  here  it  appears  to 
be  identical  with  the  ‘spiritual  monad*  of  the  Sarhkhya  system,  and  not 
with  God  as  it  is  in  verse  2. 

samyogdty  ‘union* ;  in  §U.  this  is  practically  a  technical  term  meaning  the 
‘union*  (‘conjoining*)  of  spirit  and  matter.  So  SU.  1.8: 

What  is  here  conjoined  together — 

Perishable  and  imperishable, 

Manifest  and  unmanifest — 

All  this  doth  the  Lord  sustain. 

So  too  §U.  6.  5  :  ‘He  is  the  Beginning,  the  efficient  cause  of  the  con¬ 
joining.* 

God  Immanent  in  His  Creatures 

27.  samath  sarvem  bhutem  tisthantarh  pararrC eivaram 
vinaiyatsv  avinasyantam  yah  pasyatiy  sa  pasyaii. 

The  same  in  all  contingent  beings,  abiding  [without  change], 
the  Highest  Lord,  when  all  things  fall  to  ruin,  [Himself]  is 
not  destroyed:  who  sees  Him  sees  [indeed]. 

‘The  same’:  that  is.  Brahman  as  the  ‘Imperishable’  (8.  3)  ‘Unmanifest* 
(8.  21).  Cf.  5.19:  ‘While  yet  in  this  world  they  have  overcome  [the  process 
of]  emanation  [and  decay],  for  their  minds  are  stilled  in  that-which-is- 
ever-the-same :  for  devoid  of  imperfection  and  ever-the-same  is  Brahman : 
therefore  in  Brahman  [stilled]  they  stand.* 

‘[Himself]  is  not  destroyed*:  like  the  ‘Imperishable  Unmanifest  beyond 
the  Unmanifest’  in  8.  20:  cf.  2.  17. 

‘Who  sees  Him  sees  [indeed]’ :  see  5.  5  n.  where  it  is  suggested  that  the 
Sdthhhyay  the  pure  contemplative,  sees  only  the  same  eternal  substratum 
underlying  all  beings,  while  the  Yogitty  the  more  active  ‘athlete  of  the 
spirit*  sees  God  as  a  Person,  identical  with  Brahman  yet  transcending  It. 

28.  samath  paiyan  hi  sarvatra  samavasthitam  tsvaram 
na  hinasty  dtmandHmdnathy  tato  ydti  pardth  gatim. 

For  seeing  Him,  the  same,  the  Lord,  established  everywhere, 
he  cannot  of  himself  to  [him]self  do  hurt,  hence  he  treads  the 
highest  way. 
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‘[Him]self’:  the  Highest  Self  i  i  which  all  selves  participate  is  timeless 
and  cannot  be  destroyed,  therefore  this  must  apply  to  all  selves.  Hence 
once  you  realize  this  you  yours<df  become  invulnerable.  E.,  in  one  of  his 
rare  comments,  says:  ‘Since  the  same  Lord  (=  soul,  cf.  v.  15)  is  in  all 
beings,  the  self  of  others  is  ona's  own  self,  and  if  he  injures  others,  he 
injures  himself.  That  this  is  thi  meaning  seems  obvious  to  me;  but  for 
some  reason,  it  has  escaped  all  commentators  and  modern  interpreters 
examined  by  me  except  Deussc  n.*  I  fail  to  understand  the  logic  of  this. 
What  E.  presumably  means  is  tiiat  since  he  can  not  injure  others,  he  can 
not  injure  himself.  According  to  §.  the  mere  performance  of  action 
whether  good  or  bad  (dkarma  cr  adhartna)  causes  the  destruction  of  one 
psychosomatic  complex  after  another.  The  real  ‘self*  is  also  ‘killed*  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  no  existence  fo  *  the  man  who  remains  in  ignorance  of  it. 

29.  prakrtyaiva  ca  karmdni  kriyamd^ni  sarvasah; 
yah  pasyati  tathd^tmdnar^  akartdram,  sapasyati. 

Nature  it  is  which  in  eve  ry  way  does-work-and-acts;  no  agent 
is  the  self:  who  sees  it  tlius  he  sees  [indeed]. 

Nature  acts  through  the  three  constituents.  Cf.  3.  5:  ‘Every  man  is 
powerless  and  made  to  work  ty  the  constituents  born  of  Nature.*  Cf. 
3.  27-8.  So  14.  19 :  ‘There  is  no  agent  other  than  [these]  constituents.* 

atmdnam  akartdrarh,  ‘no  agent  it,  the  self* :  here  presumably  the  individual 
self  is  meant  which  is  usually  d  eluded  enough  to  think  it  acts  when  it  is 
really  the  constituents  of  Nature  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other 
(3.  27-8). 

30.  yadd  bhuta-prthag-bhdvam  eka-stham  anupasyati, 
tata  eva  ca  vistdram,  brahma  sampqdyate  tadd. 

When  once  a  man  can  see  [all]  the  diversity  of  contingent 
beings  as  abiding  in  On<i  [alone]  and  their  radiation  out  of  It, 
then  to  Brahman  he  attains. 

Cf.  II.  13 :  ‘Then  did  the  son  of  Pandu  see  the  whole  [wide]  universe  in 
One  converged,  there  in  the  body  of  the  Gpd  of  gods,  yet  divided  out  in 
multiplicity.*  The  same  is  said  of  Brahman  in  13.  16.  Also  6.  29-30: 
‘With  self  integrated  by  spiritiial  exercise  [now]  he  sees  the  self  in  all 
beings  standing,  all  beings  in  the  self:  the  same  in  everything  he  sees. 
Who  sees  Me  everywhere,  who  sees  the  All  in  Me,  for  him  I  am  not  lost, 
nor  is  he  lost  to  Me.*  God  indw  ills  the  self  as  the  eternal  ‘fixed,  still  state 
of  Brahman*  just  as  He  ‘ensouls'  the  universal  Brahman  which  comprises 
both  material  Nature  and  the  :ountless  individual  spiritual  monads  or 
selves  and  which  is  God*s  body.  See  13.  12  n. 

‘To  Brahman  he  attains*:  §.,  ‘becomes  Brahman  indeed*,  presumably  in 
the  Buddhistic  sense  of  this  wo  :d. 
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31.  anaditvan  nirgunatvat  paranCatma  *yam  avyayah 
sarfra-stho  *piy  Kaunteyay  na  karotiy  na  lipyate. 

Because  this  Highest  Self  knows  no  beginning,  no  con¬ 
stituents,  it  does  not  pass  away:  though  abiding  in  [many] 
a  body,  it  does  not  act  nor  is  it  defiled. 
anaditvan,  ‘knows  no  beginning* ;  var.  anantatvdn,  ‘knows  no  end*. 

nirgunatvdt,  ‘knows  ...  no  constituents  (or  qualities)*:  var.  nirmalatvdt, 
‘immaculate*.  The  copyist  presumably  had  14.  6  in  mind  where  this  word 
occurs  in  the  same  grammatical  form. 

At  first  sight  the  statement  that  the  Highest  Self,  which  here  must 
surely  mean  God,  does  not  act  seems  surprising  since  in  3.  22  Krishna  said 
that  that  work  or  action  w^as  the  very  element  in  which  He  moves  and 
that  if  He  were  to  cease  to  act  the  whole  universe  would  collapse.  Things, 
however,  are  not  as  simple  as  this  since  all  opposites  must  meet  and 
dissolve  into  each  other.  So  Krishna  tells  us  (4.  13-14)  that  although  He 
generated  the  four-class  system  with  categories  of  ‘constituents*  and 
works  and  is  thereby  the  agent  par  excellence.  He  is  at  the  same  time 
no-agent,  for  no  action  can  affect  or  defile  Him  since  He  is  totally  dis¬ 
interested  in  whatever  He  does;  hence  He  is  never  bound.  ‘Profound 
[indeed]  are  the  ways  of  work!*  (4.  17.) 

The  individual  self,  as  we  know,  does  not  act  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
associated  with  the  constituents  of  Nature.  Similarly  God  as  ‘knower  of 
the  field*  in  all  fields,  as  Absolute  Being,  does  not  act;  but  in  conjunction 
with  material  Nature  He  does.  As  ‘Lord*  He  consorts  with  Nature  (4.  6) 
and  by  ‘subduing*  her  emanates  the  whole  universe  (9.  8).  He  is  the  eternal 
Male  {Purusa,  for  that  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word).  Nature  the 
female  (14.  3),  So  in  MBh.  12.  293.  12  we  are  told  that  the  ‘Imperishable’ 
and  the  ‘perishable’  are  linked  together  like  man  and  woman. 

‘Though  abiding  in  [many]  a  body*:  Krishna,  like  Brahman  (13,  17), 
abides  in  the  heart  of  all  creatures  (15.  15:  18.  61).  Alternatively  it  may 
simply  mean  that  He  abides  in  his  own  body  which  is  the  total  universe 
of  spirit  and  matter  (ii.  13). 

32.  yathd  sarva-gatam  saukpnydd  akdiam  rCopalipyatey 
sarvatr^dvasthito  dehe  tathdHmd  rCopalipyaie, 

Just  as  the  ether,  roving  everywhere,  knows  no  defilement,  so 
subtle  [is  its  essence],  so  does  [this]  Self,  though  eveiywhere 
abiding  embodied,  know  no  defilement. 

dehe,  ‘embodied*:  lit.  ‘in  a  body*:  var.  dehi,  ‘embodied*,  a  standard 
synonym  for  the  individual  self  (2.  13  ff.).  Here  presumably  the  Gita  is 
still  speaking  of  the  Highest  Self. 

33.  yathd  prakdsayaty  ekah  krtsnam  lokam  imam  ravih, 
ksetram  ksetrl  tathd  krtsnam  prakasayati,  Bhdrata. 
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As  the  one  sun  lights  uj)  this  whole  universe,  so  does  the 
‘owner  of  the  field’  illumiie  the  whole  ‘field’. 

kfetrty  ‘owner  of  the  field’ :  God  not  only  knows  the  whole  universe  com¬ 
posed  of  his  two  Natiores,  they  are  also  his  very  ovm  (4.  6:  7.  5-6). 
R.  quite  unnecessarily  refers  this  to  the  individual  self. 

34.  ksetra-ksetrajnayor  evam  antaram  ji^na-caksusd 
bhuta-prakrti-mok^am  ca  pe  viduty  ydnti  teparam. 

Whoso  with  wisdom’s  ejre  discerns  the  difference  between 
‘field’  and  ‘knower  of  th(;  field’,  and  knows  deliverance  from 
material  Nature  to  which  [all]  contingent  beings  are  subject, 
goes  to  the  further  [shore]. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


This  chapter  has  little  connexion  with  the  last.  It  starts  off  with 
an  account  of  creation  in  purely  sexual  terms.  Krishna,  the  eternal 
Male  (Purufa),  casts  his  seed  into  ‘Great  Brahman’  which  here 
means  material  Nature.  From  this  primal  sexual  act  the  whole 
universe  comes  into  being  (1-4). 

Without  any  link  or  connexion  we  now  pass  on  to  a  detailed 
study  of  the  three  constituents  of  Nature — Goodness,  Passion,  and 
Darkness  ^which  from  now  until  the  final  summing  up  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  XVIII  largely  dominate  the  scene.  Liberation,  which 
is  immortality,  means  final  release  from  the  three  constituents. 
Krishna  then  describes  the  characteristics  of  the  man  who  is  so 
released  (22-6),  and  these  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  ‘man 
He  loves  described  in  12.  i3~2o  and  the  ‘man  of  steady  wisdom’ 
of  2.  54-72,  except  that  the  latter,  who  represents  the  Buddhist 
ideal,  knows  nothing  of  bhakti,  the  love  of  God.  Finally,  Krishna 
makes  his  absolute  and  unqualified  claim  to  be  the  base  supporting 
Brahman  as  well  as  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness  {dhartna)  and 
absolute  beatitude.  The  chapter  is  aptly  called  the  ‘Yoga  of  the 
Distinction  of  the  Three  Constituents’. 

iSri-bhagavan  uvdca: 

1.  parath  bhuyah pravak^atni  jnd.ndna.Th  jnSnatn  uttatnam 
yajjhdtvd  munayah  same  pardth  siddhtm  ito  gatdh. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

[And  now]  again  I  shall  proclaim  the  highest  wisdom,  best  of 
doctrines;  on  knowing  this  all  sages,  when  they  passed  on 
hence,  attained  the  highest  prize. 

2.  idathjhdnam  updmtya  mama  sddharmyam  dgatdh 
sarge  *pi  n'opajdyante  pralaye  tia  vyathanti  ca. 

With  this  wisdom  as  their  bulwark  they  reached  a  rank  [in  the 
order  of  existence]  equivalent  to  my  own,  and  even  when  [the 
universe  is  once  again]  engendered,  they  are  not  born  [again], 
and  when  [again]  it  is  dissolved,  they  know  no  trepidation. 
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^  Great  Brahman  is  My  Womb' 

3.  mama  yonir  mahad  brahma^  tasmin  garhhath  dadhamy  aham: 
sathbhavah  sarva-bhutandm  tato  bhavatiy  Bharata. 

Great  Brahman  is  to  Me  a  womb,  in  it  I  plant  the  seed:  from 
this  derives  the  origin  of  all  contingent  beings. 

This  stanza  amplifies  what  had  al:  eady  been  said  in  4.  6  and  9.  8,  namely, 
that  Krishna,  by  consorting  with  or  subduing  his  own  material  Nature, 
produces  all  contingent  beings.  1 1  Vishnu-Krishna,  then,  the  male  and 
female  principles,  spirit  and  matte  r,  thepwrws^z  zxidprakrti  of  the  Sainkhya 
system  are  unified  as  they  are  in  Vishnu^s  rival,  Siva.  The  apparent 
dualism  of  much  of  the  last  cha]>ter  is  thereby  put  into  its  proper  per¬ 
spective.  Krishna  is  both  He  wlio  plants  the  seed  and  the  seed  itself 
(7.  10:  9.  18:  10.  39).  Even  in  tlie  Upanishads  Brahman  appears  as  the 
universal  womb  (MuU.  3.  1.3): 

When  a  seer  beholds  :he  Maker,  Lord, 

The  Person  golden-hued,  whose  womb  is  Brahman, 

Then  does  he  undersi  and. 

The  compound  brahma’-yoni  could  also  mean  ‘source  of  Brahman  (or 
Brahma)*  and  this  is  how  most  modern  translators  have  taken  it,  but  our 
present  passage  makes  this  inter]  )retation  most  unlikely. 

dadhamy y  ‘I  plant’  (lit.  ‘place’):  var.  daddmy,  ‘I  give’. 

4.  sarva-yonimy  Kaunteyay  m  lrtayah  sathbhavanti  ydhy 
tdsdrh  brahma  mahad  yonir  ^  aharh  btja-pradah  pita. 

In  whatever  womb  whatever  form  arises-and-grows-together, 
of  [all]  those  [forms]  Great  Brahman  is  the  womb,  I  the 
father,  giver  of  the  seed. 

The  Three  Constituents  of  Nature 

5.  sattvarhy  rajas y  tama  iti  gu  tdh  prakrii-sathbhavah 
nibadhnantiy  mahd-bdhoy  dehe  dehinam  avyayam. 

Goodness — ^Passion — Darkness:  these  are  the  [three]  con¬ 
stituents  from  Nature  sprung  that  bind  the  embodied  [self]  in 
the  body  though  [the  self  itself]  is  changeless. 

There  is  no  exact  translation  !br  sattvay  rajas,  and  tamos  in  English. 
Perhaps  Hill’s  ‘purity’  is  better  than  ‘Goodness’  since  it  is  this  con¬ 
stituent  that  helps  the  embodied  self  to  final  release  from  matter  itself, 
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and  this  means  the  severing  of  all  worldly  ties.  Rajas  is  the  active  principle 
which  promotes  action  {karmc^  and  which  is  characterized  by  purpose. 
Tamos,  which  literally  means  ‘darkness*,  is  almost  identical  with  what  we 
would  call  ‘sloth*.  Since  the  Gita  devotes  most  of  this  chapter  and  of 
Chapters  XVII  and  XVIII  to  an  analysis  of  the  three  constituents,  there 
seems  little  point  in  anticipating  what  it  has  to  say. 

6.  tatra  sattvam  nirmalatvdt  prakdsakam  andmayam 
sukha-sangena  badhndti  jndna-sangena  c^dnagha. 

Among  these  Goodness,  being  immaculate,  knowing  no  sick¬ 
ness,  dispenses  light,  [and  yet]  it  binds  by  [causing  the  self] 
to  cling  to  wisdom  and  to  joy. 

nirmalatvdt,  ‘being  immaculate*:  var.  nirmamatvdt,  ‘being  devoid  of 
a  sense  of  “mine**  *. 

jfldtia”,  wisdom  :  according  to  the  wisdom  referred  to  is  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  not  the  intuitive  wisdom  of  the  self.  H.  and  Rk.  follow  him 
in  this,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  author  of  the  Gita  made  any  such 
distinction,  for  it  is  legitimate  to  attach  oneself  to  God  (7.  i)  or  to  the 
Unmanifest  Brahman  (12.  5)  which  is  synonymous  with  the  ‘highest 
wisdom  ,  In  MBh.  12.  240.  19—22  ‘Goodness*  and  the  ‘knower  of  the 
field  can  only  be  distinguished  in  thought:  in  practice  they  are  always 
interfused  (see  pp.  268-9).  Attachment  to  wisdom  and  joy,  however,  is 
wrong  if,  once  having  experienced  their  ‘radiance*,  one  sorrows  when  the 
ecstatic  state  passes  (14.  22). 

7.  rajo  rdg^dtmakafh  viddhi  trsnd~sanga--samudbhavafn; 
tan  nibadhndti,  Kaunteya,  karma-sangena  dehinatn. 

Passion  is  instinct  with  desire,  [this]  know.  From  craving  and 
attachment  it  wells  up.  It  binds  the  embodied  [self]  by  [causing 
it]  to  cling  to  works. 

ragla},  ‘desire* :  for  R,  this  means  ‘sexual  desire*. 

trmd-,  ‘craving*  (lit.  ‘thirst*):  according  to  Buddhism  the  root  sin  of 
mankind.  For  S.  it  means  craving  for  what  you  have  not  got  while 
‘attachment*  means  hanging  on  to  what  you  already  have. 

8.  tamos  tv  ajiidna-jam  viddhi  mohanath  sarva-dehindm^ 
prmdd'dlasya-nidrdbhis  tan  nibadhndti,  Bhdrata. 

But  from  ignorance  is  Darkness  born:  mark  [this]  well.  All 
embodied  [selves]  it  leads  astray.  With  fecklessness  and  sloth 
and  sleepiness  it  binds. 

pramdd\a\~,  ‘fecklessness* :  R.,  ‘avoiding  one*s  duty*. 

82G522  a 
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9.  sativarh  sukhe  sanjayati,  rajah  karmaniy  Bhdratay 
jhdnam  dvrtya  tu  tamahpmmdde  sahjayaty  uta. 

Goodness  causes  [a  man]  to  cling  to  joy,  Passion  to  works; 
but  Darkness,  stifling  wisdom,  attaches  to  fecklessness. 

10.  rajas  tamos  c'dbkibhuya  sattvarhy  Bhdratay  vardhate; 
rajah  sattvarh  tamos  c'aivciy  tamah  sattvam  rajas  tathd. 

Once  it  dominates  Passion  and  Darkness,  Goodness  waxes 
strong;  so  Passion  and  Darkness  when  they  dominate  the 
other  two. 

Bhdratay  vardhate y  \0  Bharata,)  waxes  strong*:  var.  bhavati,  Bhdrata 
(the  better  attested  reading),  *coines  to  be,  (O  Bharata)*.  Both  S.  and  R. 
read  the  latter  and  gloss  as  if  it  were  the  former. 

11.  sarva-dvdrem  dehe  'smin  prakdsa  upajdyate 
jhdnam  yaddy  tadd  vidydo  vivrddham  sattvam  ity  uta. 

When  at  all  the  body’s  gates  wisdom’s  light  arises,  then  must 
you  know  that  Goodness  has  increased. 

‘The  body’s  gates*:  ‘the  senses*  [S.,  R.). 

12.  lobhah  pravrttir  drambhah  karmandm  asamah  sprhdy 
rajasy  etdnijdyante  vivrddhey  Bharata!  rsabha. 

When  Passion  is  waxinj  strong,  these  [states]  arise:  greed, 
[purposeful]  activity,  coinmitting  oneself  to  works,  disquiet, 
and  ambition. 

aiamab  sprhdy  ‘disquiet  and  aml)ition*:  var.  manasab  sprhdy  ‘ambition  of 
the  mind*;  aiamai  ca  trpy  ‘disquiet  and  craving*. 

13.  aprakdio  ^pravrttis  caprcmddo  moha  eva  cOy 
tamasy  etdnijdyante  vivrddhey  Kuru-nandana. 

When  Darkness  is  surgi  ig  up,  these  [states]  arise:  unlighted 
[darkness],  unwillingnes  s  to  act,  fecklessness,  delusion. 

14.  yadd  sattve  pravrddhe  tu  pralayam  ydti  deha-bhrty 
tad'ottama-viddrh  lokdn  amaldn  pratipadyate. 

But  when  an  embodied  [self]  comes  face  to  face  with  [the 
body’s]  dissolution  and  Goodness  prevails,  then  will  he  reach 
the  spotless  worlds  of  those  who  know  the  highest. 

amaldn,  ‘spotless’ :  one  MS.  has  acaldn,  ‘unmoving*. 
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15.  rajasi pralayath  gatvd  karma-sangisujdyatey 
tathd  praltnas  iamasi  mudha-yonisu  jdyate. 

[Another]  goes  to  his  demise  when  Passion  [predominates]; 
he  will  be  born  among  such  men  as  cling  to  works:  and  as  to 
him  who  dies  when  Darkness  [has  the  upper  hand],  he  will 
be  born  in  the  wombs  of  deluded  fools. 

muiiha-,  ‘deluded  fools’:  S.,  ‘such  as  domestic  animals’:  R.,  ‘such  as 
dogs  and  pigs’. 

16.  karmanah  sukrtasy'dhuh  sdttvikam  nirmalarh  phalatn; 
rajasas  tu  phalatn  duhkkam,  ajndnath  tamasah  phalatn. 

Of  works  well  done,  they  say,  the  fruits  belong  to  Goodness, 
being  without  spot:  but  pain  is  the  fruit  of  Passion,  ignorance 
the  fruit  of  Darkness. 

duhhhattty  pain,  suffering’ :  the  fruit  of  Passion  appears  pleasurable 
enough  at  first;  it  is  only  later  that  its  true  nature  shows  itself.  So  18.  38 : 
‘[That  pleasure]  which  at  first  seems  like  ambrosia,  arising  when  the 
senses  meet  the  objects  of  sense,  but  in  time  transmutes  itself  into  what 
seems  to  be  poison — that  pleasure,  so  it  is  said,  is  in  Passion’s  way.’ 

17.  sattvdt  samjdyate  jhdnathy  rajaso  lobha  eva  ca^ 
pratnada-mohau  tatnaso  bhavato  ^jndnam  eva  ca. 

From  Goodness  wisdom  springs,  from  Passion  greed,  from 
Darkness  fecklessness,  delusion,  and  ignorance — how  not? 
lobhay  ‘greed* :  R.  refers  this  particularly  to  a  hankering  for  heaven. 

18.  urdhvath  gacchanti  sattva-sthdy  madhye  tisthanti  rdjasdhy 
jaghanya-guna-vrtti-sthd  adho  gacchanti  tamasah. 

Upward  is  the  path  of  those  who  abide  in  Goodness,  in  the 
middle  stand  the  men  of  Passion.  Stuck  in  the  modes  of  the 
vilest  constituent  the  men  of  Darkness  go  below. 

‘Upward  ...  in  the  middle  .  .  .  below’ :  for  S,  ‘upward’  means  rebirth  as 
a  god,  ‘in  the  middle’  as  a  human,  and  ‘below’  rebirth  as  an  animal. 
For  R.  ‘upward’  means  gradual  release  from  the  world  of  sarhsdray  while 
‘below’  means  rebirth  as  a  worm  or  an  insect  or  even  as  a  tree,  bush,  stone, 
or  grass. 

19.  n'dnyath  gunebhyah  kartdrath  yada  drasta  'nupasyati 
gumbhyas  ca  parath  vettiy  mad-bhavath  so  ^ dhigacchati. 

When  the  watching  [self]  sees  there  is  no  agent  other  than 
[these]  constituents  and  knows  what  is  beyond  them,  then  will 
he  come  to  [share  in]  that  mode  of  being  which  is  mine. 
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The  constituents  of  Nature  as  sols  agent:  cf.  3.  27-8:  14.  23. 

mad-bhavam,  ‘that  mode  of  being  which  is  mine’:  God’s  ‘higher’  state 
or  mode  of  being  (7.  24:  9.  ii)  which  is  ‘changeless’  (7.  24),  ‘one  mode  of 
being,  changeless,  undivided  in  all  contingent  beings,  divided  [as  they 
are]’  (18.  20).  See  13.  18  n. 

20.  gumn  etdn  atitya  trin  deht  deha-santudbhavan 
jcmma-mrtyu-jard-duhkhai'  vimukto  'mrtam  asnute. 
Transcending  these  three  constituents  which  give  the  body  its 
existence,  from  the  suffe  ings  of  birth,  death,  and  old  age 
delivered,  the  embodied  [self]  wins  immortality. 

-samudbhavan,  ‘which  give  the  body  its  existence’ :  so  §.,  ‘which  are  the 
seed  that  gives  rise  to  the  body’,  The  compound  more  naturally  reads, 
‘which  arise  from  the  body’,  but  it  is  the  constituents  that  give  existence 
to  the  body  not  vice  versa. 

‘The  sufferings  of  birth,  death,  arid  old  age’ :  most  commentators  starting 
with  S.  translate  ‘birth,  death,  old  age,  and  sv^ering’,  but  surely  this  is 
a  reflection  of  the  current  Buddhi  st  view  that  birth,  old  age,  and  death  are 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  that  show  that  all  phenomenal  existence  is 
‘suffering,  pain,  or  ill’  {dukkha) :  ‘mat  is  the  noble  truth  about  suffering?’ 
the  Buddha  asks.  ‘Birth  is  suffering,  old  age  is  suffering,  death  is  suffer¬ 
ing  .  .  .’  (S.  V.  421,  and  throughc  ut  the  Pali  canon). 

Arjuna  uvdca: 

21.  kedr  Ungais  trin  gumn.  etdn  atito  bhavati,  prabho, 
kim-dcdtoh  kathcith  c’edtdt  w  trin  gumn  ativartute  ? 

Arjuna  said: 

What  signs.  Lord,  mar  t  him  out,— [this  man]  who  has 
transcended  these  three  constituents?  How  does  he  behave? 
And  how  does  he  step  out  beyond  these  three  constituents  ? 

The  Man  who  has  transcended  the  Constituents 

l$ri-bhagavdn  uvdca: 

22.  prakdsam  ca  pravrttim  ca  moham  eva  ca,  Pandava, 
na  dve§ti  sampravHtdni,  na  nivrttdni  kdnksati. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said : 

Radiance — activity — ^yes,  delusion  too, — ^when  these  ^ise  he 
hates  them  not;  and  when  [in  turn]  they  cease  he  pines  not 
after  them. 
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23.  udastnavad  dslno  gunair  yo  na  mealy  ate 
guna  vartanta  ity  eva  yo  ^vatisthati  n*engate. 

As  one  indifferent  he  sits,  by  the  constituents  unruffled:  *So 
the  constituents  are  busy’ :  thus  he  thinks.  Firm-based  is  he, 
unquavering. 

*As  one  indifferent  he  sits* :  cf.  9.  9  where  the  phrase  is  used  of  Krishna 
who  ‘sits  as  one  indifferent*  though  He  is  active  all  the  while.  ‘Indif¬ 
ference*  is  a  permanent  characteristic  of  the  Sarhkhya  spiritual  monad: 
‘Though  agency  belongs  to  the  constituents,  the  [spiritual  monad  who  is] 
indifferent  appears  to  become  an  agent*  (Sdthkhya-kdrikd,  20).  So  long 
as  he  is  in  the  grasp  of  the  three  constituents,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
he  is  the  agent,  but  from  the  absolute  point  of  view  he  is  only  an  onlooker. 

‘So  the  constituents  are  busy*:  cf.  3.  28:  ‘“Constituents  on  constituents 
act**,  [thus  thinking]  he  remains  unattached.* 

yo  *vatisthatif  ‘firm-based  is  he* :  var,  yojnas  tisthatiy  ‘who  [thus]  knowing 
abides*;  yo  'nutisthati,  ‘who  acts  [so  thinking]*. 

24.  sama-duhhha-svkhah  svasthah  sama-lost'dsma-kdncanah 
tulya-priy'dpriyo  dhtras  tulya-nind^atma-samstutih. 

The  same  in  pleasure  as  in  pain  and  self-assured,  the  same 
when  faced  with  clods  of  earth  or  stones  or  gold ;  for  him,  wise 
man,  are  friend  and  foe  of  equal  weight,  equal  the  praise  or 
blame  [with  which  men  cover  him]. 

This  and  the  following  verse  say  in  much  the  same  words  what  has 
already  been  said  of  the  ‘man  of  steady  wisdom*  in  2.  56-7,  the  ‘self- 
subdued*  of  6.  7~9,  and  the  ‘man  God  loves*  of  12.  13-19.  As  in  12.  13-19 
the  love  of  God  and  devotion  to  Him  are  added  to  the  standard  ascetic 
virtues. 

25.  mdfC dpamdnayos  tulyaSy  tulyo  mitr^dri-paksayoh 
sarv^dramhha-paritydgl  guvUdtltah  sa  ucyate. 

Equal  [his  mind]  in  honour  and  disgrace,  equal  to  ally  and  to 
enemy,  he  renounces  every  [busy]  enterprise :  ‘He  has 
transcended  the  constituents’ :  so  must  men  say. 

26.  math  ca  yo  *vyabhtcdrena  bhakti-yogena  sevate, 
sa  guMn  samitUy'aitdn  brahma-bhuydya  kalpate. 

And  as  to  those  who  do  Me  honour  with  spiritual  exercise,  in 
loyalty-and-love  undeviating,  passed  [clean]  beyond  these 
constituents,  to  becoming  Brahman  they  are  conformed. 

The  first  line  is  almost  identical  with  13.  10.  As  we  approach  the  end  of 
the  poem  Krishna’s  insistence  on  the  indispensability  of  bhakti,  the  love 
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and  adoration  of  Him  as  personal  God,  both;  before  and  after  liberation, 
becomes  the  more  urgent  and  imperious.  Formerly  He  had  spoken  of  the 
activation  of  love  after  liberation  had  been  won  (see  9.  34  n.):  now  He 
urges  that  it  is  necessary  too  befo::e  one  is  fit  to  ‘become  Brahman  . 

27.  hrahmam  hi  pratisthd  ^han  amrtasy* dvyayasya  ca^ 
sdivatasya  ca  dharmasya  stikhasy^ aikdntikasya  ca. 

For  I  am  the  base  support!  ig  Brahman, — ^immortal  [Brahman] 
which  knows  no  change,-- [supporting]  too  the  eternal  law  of 
righteousness  and  absolute  beatitude. 

‘For  I  am  the  base  supporting  Br  ihman’ :  no  other  translation  is  possible 
as  H.  (‘ground)’,  E.,  Barnett  (‘foundation’),  D.  (‘Fundament’),  and  S. 
(‘support’)  recognize.  Rk.,  who  oscillates  alarmingly  between  theism, 
pantheism,  and  qualified  monism  because  of  his  essentially  indifferentist 
attitude  to  religion,  compromises  on  ‘abode’  which  pratisphd  does  not 
happen  to  mean. 

This  imqualified  claim  of  the  ])ersonal  God,  Krishna,  to  be  the  ‘base 
supporting  Brahman’  confirms  everything  He  has  been  saying  in  more 
guarded  terms  before.  In  this  chapter  Brahman  starts  off  by  being  no 
more  than  the  ‘womb’  of  creatioi,  the  material  Nature  of  the  Saihkhya 
system.  It  ends,  however,  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  repeatedly  met  It 
since  2.  72  where  It  is  the  ‘fixed  s  till  state  of  Brahman’  and  ‘Nirvana  that 
is  Brahman  too’,  a  Hindu  adaptation  of  the  Buddhist  terms  nirvana  and 
brahma'-hhuta.  In  13, 13—17  Brahn  an  was  the  fullest  combination  of  the  two 
and  as  being  ‘without’  and  ‘star  ding  afar  off’  It  is  in  that  passage  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  God.  Krisina’s  present  statement,  then,  coming 
where  it  does,  can  only  mean  thi  t  He,  as  personal  God,  transcends  even 
the  absolutely  transcendent.  He  is  ‘what  IS  and  what  is  not  and  what 
surpasses  both’  (ii.  37)  as  Arjuna,  more  percipient  than  most  of  the 
commentators  on  this  magnifiamtly  subtle  poem,  intuitively  saw.  In 
addition  He  is  the  fount  of  righteousness  {dharma)  and  of  absolute 
beatitude. 


CHAPTER  XV 


This  chapter  starts  with  a  description  of  the  Cosmic  Fig-tree 
which  is  a  figure  of  samara^  the  endless  round  of  birth  and  death, 
of  rebirth  and  redeath.  Cut  it  down,  Krishna  says,  and  then  fly  for 
refuge  to  the  Primeval  Person  that  you  may  reach  that  state  of 
being  from  which  there  is  no  return  and  which  is  his  own  ‘highest 
home^  (i-6). 

The  process  of  transmigration  is  then  described.  Minute 
particles  of  God  equip  themselves  with  senses  and  mind,  using 
them  while  yet  they  are  active  in  the  world.  Only  those  ‘possessed 
of  wisdom’s  eye’  can  see  them  as  they  really  are  (7-1 1).  This  is 
a  special  form  of  the  divine  immanence.  More  generally  God 
indwells  and  gives  their  being  to  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  to 
plants  and  animals.  More  especially  again  He  dwells  in  the  heart 
of  man  (i2“i5). 

Here,  once  again,  there  is  abrupt  change  of  subject.  There  are  two 
forms  of  ‘person’  we  are  told,  the  Perishable  and  the  Imperishable, 
but  beyond  them  there  is  the  ‘Person  [AU-]Sublime’,  the  ‘All- 
Highest  Self’,  who  should  be  known  and  loved.  The  chapter  is 
traditionally  called  the  ‘Yoga  of  the  Person  [All-]Sublime’. 

The  Eternal  Fig-tree 
^rl-hhagavan  uvdca: 

I .  urdhva-mulani  adhah-sakhatn  aivattharh  prahur  avyayam 
chandarhsi  yasya  parndni:  yas  tarn  veduy  sa  veda-vit. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

With  roots  above  and  boughs  beneath,  they  say,  the  undying 
fig-tree  [stands]:  its  leaves  are  the  Vedic  hymns:  who  knows  it 
knows  the  Veda, 

The  first  reference  to  the  Cosmic  Tree  appears  in  RV,  i,  24.  7: 

In  the  bottomless  [abyss]  king  Varuna 
By  the  power  of  his  pure  will  upholds  aloft 
The  [cosmic]  tree’s  high  crown.  There  stand  below 
[The  branches],  and  above  the  roots.  Within  us 
May  the  banners  of  his  light  be  firmly  set ! 
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Here,  however,  the  first  line  is  directly  borrowed  from  KaU.  6.  i.  As 
the  development  of  the  idea  is  verr  different  in  the  Upanishads  from  what 
it  is  in  the  Gita,  we  will  leave  furtlier  comment  until  the  Gita  has  come  to 
its  own  drastic  conclusion  in  versi  5  4.  The  tree  is,  of  course,  sarhsdray  the 
whole  universe  of  transience. 

2.  adhas  c^ordhvam  prasrtds  ta^ya  sdkhd 

guna-pravrddha  visaya-pravdldhy 
adhas  ca  tnuldny  anmamtatllni 
kamCanuhandhtni  manusya4oke. 

Below,  above,  its  branches  straggle  out,  well  nourished  by  the 
constituents;  sense-objects  are  the  twigs.  Below  its  roots  pro¬ 
liferate  inseparably  linked  \^ith  works  in  the  world  of  men. 

3.  na  rupam  asy*eha  tatK opalabhyate 

n^dnto  na  c^adir  na  ca  sampratisthd: 
awattham  math  suvirudha-tmlam 
asahga-sastrena  drdhena  chittvdy 
No  form  of  it  can  here  be  comprehended,  no  end  and  no 
beginning,  no  sure  abiding  -place:  this  fig-tree  with  its  roots  so 
fatly  nourished — [take]  the  stout  axe  of  detachment  and  cut 
it  down! 

‘No  end  and  no  beginning* :  in  13.  12  Brahman  has  no  beginning,  no  more 
have  purusa  and  prakrti  in  13.  19,  The  Tree,  like  the  Brahman  of  13.  12, 
represents  the  whole  process  of  sarhsdra  which  includes  individual  selves 
or  spiritual  monads,  those  ‘minuti  parts*  of  God  (15.  7)  which  are  caught 
up  and  enmeshed  in  the  cosmic  process. 

‘No  sure  abiding-place*:  this  dees  not  mean  that  it  is  not  ‘rooted*  or 
‘grounded*  in  anything  since  in  14.  27  we  learnt  that  Krishna  was  the 
‘base  supporting*  even  Brahman  its  ‘ground’  and  ‘foundation*.  All  the 
Gita  says  is  that  ‘no  sure  abiding -place  of  it  can  be  comprehended*.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  this,  for  this  is  the  ‘Imperishable  Unmanifest’  which  is 
‘indeterminate’  and  ‘unthinkable*  (12.  3),  for  this  is  God’s  ‘creative 
power — his  mdyd — composed  of  the  constituents,  divine,  hard  to 
transcend*  (7.  14).  And,  Krishna  adds  as  He  will  add  again  in  the  next 
verse  here,  ‘Whoso  shall  put  his  trust  in  Me  alone,  shall  pass  beyond  this 
[my]  uncanny  power  {mdyd)* 

drdhenay  ‘stout’:  var.  Htenay  ‘shaip*. 

chittvdy  ‘cut  it  down* :  or,  ‘hack  at  it’,  since  the  tree  can  never  be  destroyed, 
it  can  only  be  transcended.  Th€  author  of  the  Gita,  however,  is  more 
impatient  of  and  certainly  less  a^\  ed  by  this  indeterminate  and  incompre¬ 
hensible  tree  than  are  the  autho  rs  of  the  parallel  passages  we  shall  be 
looking  at  in  the  note  on  the  nert  section.  Perhaps  he  has  in  mind  the 
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celebrated  passage  of  the  Chdndogya  Upanishad  (6.  ii)  where  we  meet 
with  just  such  a  tree,  but  the  moral  of  the  story  there  is  that  even  if  you 
destroy  the  tree  utterly,  life  will  yet  remain : 

[Look  at]  this  great  tree,  my  dear.  If  you  were  to  strike  at  its  root,  it  would 
bleed  but  live  on;  if  you  were  to  strike  it  in  the  middle,  it  would  bleed  but  live 
on ;  if  you  were  to  strike  it  at  the  top,  it  would  bleed  but  live  on.  Strengthened 
by  the  living  Self,  it  still  stands,  drinking  in  the  moisture  and  exulting. 

If  life  leaves  one  of  its  branches,  it  dries  up ;  if  it  leaves  a  second,  that  too  dries 
up;  if  it  leaves  a  third,  that  too  dries  up.  If  it  leaves  the  whole  [tree],  the  whole 
[tree]  dries  up.  This,  my  dear  boy,  is  how  you  ought  to  understand  it. .  . . 
When  the  life  has  gone  out  of  it,  this  [body]  dies ;  [but]  the  life  does  not  die. 
This  hnest  essence — the  whole  universe  has  it  as  its  Self:  That  is  the  Real: 
That  is  the  Self.  That  you  are. 

This  joyous  exultation  in  eternal  life  belonged  to  a  stage  of  Indian 
religion  which  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  Buddha  and  his  teachings.  To 
him  the  sap  of  life  was  hateful,  and  his  use  of  this  same  simile  of  the  tree 
and  its  destruction  must  surely  have  had  its  effect  on  the  author  of  the 
Gita  who,  though  he  borrows  his  first  line  from  the  Kafka  Upanishad, 
develops  the  theme  on  lines  that  are  more  Buddhistic  than  Upanishadic. 
This  is  the  Buddhist  version  of  the  Tree  (S.  iv.  160,  161): 

‘Take  a  fig-tree  .  .  .  full  of  sap,  young,  tender,  and  comely.  Were  a  man  to 
hack  at  it  on  every  side  with  a  sharp  axe,  would  sap  flow  out  ?* 

‘Certainly,  sir.* 

‘Why?* 

‘Because  there  is  sap  in  it.* 

The  sap  for  the  Buddhist  is  passion,  hatred,  and  delusion,  the  three 
deadly  sins.  Once  the  tree  is  dry,  sapless,  and  past  its  season,  then  it  can 
be  cut  down.  This  changed  outlook,  which  never  made  up  its  mind 
whether  Nirvana  should  be  regarded  as  eternal  life  or  as  eternal  death 
(since  both  are  inseparable  from  this  transient,  painful,  and  unsubstantial 
world),  must  surely  have  affected  the  Glta*s  refashioning  of  the  Kafka 
simile. 

4.  tatah  padarh  tat  parimdrgitavyath 
yasmin  gatd  na  nivartanti  bhuyah: 
tarn  eva  c'ddyarh  purusarh  prapadye 
yatah  pravrttih  prasrtd  purdnu 

And  then  search  out  that  [high]  estate  to  which,  when  once 
men  go,  they  come  not  back  again.  ‘I  fly  for  succour  to  that 
primeval  Person  from  whom  flowed  forth  primordial  creativity.^ 

tatak  padaihy  ‘And  then  .  .  .  estate*:  var.  tatah  pararhy  ‘[search  out] 
what  is  beyond  that’,  perhaps  the  more  satisfactory  reading. 

‘That  primeval  Person* :  this  is  the  ‘Mighty  Lord  [who],  surveying  and 
approving,  supports  and  [Himself]  experiences  [the  constituents  of 
Nature] :  “Highest  Self”  some  call  Him,  the  “Highest  Person***  (13.  22). 
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prapadye^  T  fly  for  succour':  var,  yrapadyed^  ‘let  a  man  fly  for  succour*. 
If  we  accept  ^e  better  attested  rsading,  Krishna  must  be  putting  the 
words  into  the  mouth  of  the  devotee. 

It  is  strange  but  typical  of  the  tension  between  the  Saihkhya  dualism 
and  Upanishadic  pantheism  which  no  one  can  help  noticing  in  the  Gita 
and  which  is  only  reconciled  in  and  under  the  One  God,  Vishnu-Krishna, 
that  the  disciple  is  first  asked  to  cut  down  the  Tree  of  primordial  creativity 
{pravrtti)  and  then  asked  to  take  refuge  in  the  very  author  of  that  Tree 
‘from  whom  all  things  proceed  (pravartateY\  (10.  8).  This  is,  however, 
utterly  typical  of  mystical  religion  and  the  Muslim  mystic,  for  instance, 
takes  refuge  in  God's  mercy  again  st  his  wrath.  In  Hinduism  it  is  not  the 
divine  wrath  that  hides  the  Eternal  from  the  eyes  of  his  worshipper  but 
his  ‘divine  mdyd'  (7.  14),  his  creative  activity  which  conceals  the  timeless 
peace  which  is  his  ‘changeless,  [al  .-]highest'  mode  of  being  (7.  24). 

The  original  version  of  the  simil  5  of  the  Cosmic  Tree  is  almost  certainly 
KaU.  6.  1-4: 

With  roots  above  an<  1  boughs  beneath 
The  immortal  fig-tree  [stands]; 

This  is  the  Pure,  thi  s  Brahman, 

This  is  the  Immortal,  so  men  say: 

In  it  all  the  worlds  are  stablished; 

Beyond  it  none  can  sass. 

This  in  truth  is  That. 

This  whole  moving  world,  whatever  is. 

Stirs  in  the  breath  ot  life,  deriving  from  it: 

The  great  fear  [this],  the  upraised  thunderbolt; 

Whoso  shall  know  it  [thus],  becomes  immortal. 

For  fear  of  It  the  fire  bums  bright, 

For  fear  [of  It]  the  s  un  gives  forth  its  heat. 

For  fear  [of  It]  the  jjods  of  storm  and  wind, 

And  death,  the  fifth  [hither  and  thither]  fly. 

Could  one  but  knbv  It  here  [and  now] 

Before  the  body’s  b:  *eaking  up  ... ! 

[Falling]  from  such  [a  state]  a  man  is  doomed 
To  bodily  existence  in  the  created  worlds. 

Here  there  is  no  dichotomy  bet  veen  the  Cosmic  Tree  and  the  immortal 
Being  which  is  its  source.  It  may  paralyse  through  fear,  yet  it  is  none  the 
less  the  ladder  by  which  and  through  which  the  immortal  can  be  found. 
In  SU.  3.  7-9  it  is  God  Himself  who  is  the  Tree: 

Higher  than  this,  than  Brahman  higher,  the  mighty  [God], 
Hidden  in  all  beings,  ei»ch  according  to  his  kind, 

The  One,  all  things  encompassing,  the  Lord — 

By  knowing  Him  a  mai  1  becomes  immortal. 

I  know  that  mighty  Pe  -son, 

Sun-coloured  beyond  tbe  darkness: 

By  knowing  Him  indeed  a  man  surpasses  death; 

No  other  path  is  there  on  which  to  go. 
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Beyond  Him  is  nothing  whatsoever,  no  other  thing; 

No  one  is  more  minute  than  He,  no  one  more  vast : 

Like  a  sturdy  tree  firm-fixed  in  heaven  He  stands. 

The  One,  the  Person,  this  whole  universe  full  filling ! 

In  the  Anugtta  (MBh.  14.  47.  12-14)  the  version  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita 
is  further  elaborated : 

From  the  seed  of  the  Unmanifest  it  grows  up,  the  Tree  of  Brahman — mighty, 
primordial — its  trunk  the  soul  (buddhi)^  its  shoots  the  great  ego,  its  inmost 
recesses  the  senses,  its  boughs  the  gross  elements  and  the  boughs  that  tally  with 
them  their  several  parts.  Always  in  leaf,  always  in  flower,  producing  fair  fruits 
and  foul,  the  means  of  life  of  all  contingent  beings  [the  primordial  Tree  of 
Brahman  stands].  Cut  it  down,  chop  it  up  with  wisdom,  best  of  swords !  Cast 
it  aside,  win  deathlessness,  be  done  with  death  and  being  bom  [again].  The  man 
who  has  no  truck  with  *1*  or  ‘mine*  will  be  liberated,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

The  Anugftd  is  considerably  later  than  the  Bhagavad-Gita  and  Buddhist 
influence  has  made  an  even  greater  inroad. 

5 .  nirmdna-mohd  jita-sanga-dosa 

adhydtma-nityd  vinivrtta-kdmdh 
dvandvair  vimuktdh  stikha-du^ha-samjnair 
gacchanty  amudhah  padam  avyayam  tat. 

Not  proud,  not  fooled,  [all]  taint  of  attachment  crushed,  ever 
abiding  in  what  appertains  to  self,  desire  suppressed,  released 
from  [all]  dualities  made  known  in  pleasure  as  in  pain,  the 
undeluded  march  ahead  to  that  state  which  knows  no  change. 

‘What  appertains  to  self’ :  see  8.  3, 4,  nn.  S.,  ‘ever  intent  on  contemplating 
the  form  of  the  highest  Self*. 

6.  na  tad  bhdsayate  suryOy  na  sasdnkoy  na  pdvakah, 
yad  gatvd  na  nivartante:  tad  dhdma  paramath  mama. 

That  [state]  is  not  illumined  by  sun  or  moon  or  fire:  once  men 
go  thither,  they  come  not  back  again,  for  that  is  my  highest 
home. 

‘This  [state]  is  not  illumined  .  .  this  line  is  borrowed  with  a  slight 
modification  from  KaU.  5.  15  =  MuU.  2.  2,  ii :  cf.  §U.  6.  14. 

‘Highest  home*;  that  is,  the  ‘Imperishable  Unmanifest*  Brahman  which 
is  Krishna*s  ‘highest  home*  {dhdma)  in  8.  21  (cf.  10.  12). 


The  Transmigrating  Self 

7.  mam^aiv^dthso  jtva-loke  jwa-bhiitah  sandtanah 
manah-sasthanVndriydni  prakrti-sthdni  karsati. 
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In  a  world  of  living  things  ;i  minute  part  of  Me,  eternal  [still], 
becomes  a  living  [self],  dravdng  to  itself  the  five  senses  and  the 
mind  which  have  their  rooti  in  Nature. 

jiva-bhutaliy  ‘becomes  a  living  [salf]*  :jwa  in  the  later  language  is  the 
technical  term  for  the  individual  transmigrating  self.  At  the  time  the 
Gita  was  composed  the  word  seems  to  have  been  more  loosely  applied. 
The  jwa  is  a  particle  of  the  dhine  substance  imprisoned  in  material 
Nature  which,  when  thus  ensou  ed  by  these  living  particles,  is  called 
jlva-bhutdprakrtih,  ‘living  Nature’ ;  this  is  Krishna’s  ‘higher  Nature’  (7. 5). 
How,  Sankara  asks,  can  the  Absolute  which  is  by  definition  partless, 
have  a  ‘minute  part’  divided  out  from  itself?  It  is,  he  says,  like  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  in  water:  remove  the  water  and  the  reflection  dis¬ 
appears  into  the  sun  which  alone  is  real.  Or  it  is  like  space  or  ether  in 
a  jar;  remove  the  jar,  and  the  :ontinuity  of  space  is  again  restored. 
Philosophically,  of  course,  the  p-oblem  is  insoluble;  but  then  even  in 
India  religion  is  not  philosophy,  and  it  is  as  futile  to  try  to  confine  it  to 
philosophical  categories  as  all  th<5  ancient  commentators  do  as  it  is  for 
a  Christian  to  pretend  that  the  do^fma  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  anything  but 
a  mystery.  It  should  be  enough  for  us  to  note  that  for  the  Gita  God, 
though  by  definition  infinite  and  indivisible,  is  none  the  less  capable  of 
assuming  a  finite  and  separate  form.  ‘Time  am  I,  wreaker  of  the  world’s 
destruction’,  Krishna  had  declare!  (ii.  32),  and  Time  itself,  like  God,  is 
both  infinite  and  indivisible  from  one  point  of  view  and  finite  and 
divisible  from  another.  This  is  a  riystery  and  can  only  be  stated  in  terms 
of  paradox.  The  Maitn  Upanisha  d  does  its  best  (6.  1 5) : 

There  are  certainly  two  forms  oi  Brahman — time  and  the  timeless.  That 
which  existed  before  the  sun  is  the  timeless;  it  cannot  be  divided  into  parts. 
That  which  begins  with  the  sun,  ho^  vever,  is  time.  And  the  form  of  this  [time] 
which  has  parts  is  the  year.  From  the  year  [all]  these  creatures  are  bom;  through 
the  year,  once  bom,  they  grow,  in  the  year  they  find  their  home  [in  death].  .  .  . 
For  thus  too  did  [Maitri]  say; 

All  beings  Tii  le  digests 
In  the  Grea  t  Self. 

In  whom  or  vhat  is  Time  digested? 

Who  knows  this,  knows  the  Veda. 

So  too  particles  of  God  descend  into  matter  and  adopt  the  senses  and 
mind  with  which,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  matter,  they  are  indissolubly 
identified.  This  stanza  and  the  following  ones  make  this  abundantly 
clear.  ! 

8.  kanram  yad  avdpnoti  yac  c^dpy  utkrdmatVsvarahy 
gjfhlWaitdni  samydti  vdyur  gandhan  iv'dsaydt. 

When  [this]  sovereign  [self]  takes  on  a  body  and  when  he 
rises  up  therefrom,  he  takes  them  [with  him]  and  moves  on 
as  the  wind  [wafts]  scents  iway  from  their  proper  home. 
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‘sovereign’ :  the  usual  word  for  God,  the  ‘Lord’.  Here,  however, 
it  can  only  mean  the  individual  self  as  S.  himself  recognizes. 

9.  srotrarh  caksuh  sparsanarh  ca  rasanam  ghranam  eva  ca 
adhisthaya  manas  c^dyarh  visaydn  upasevate. 

Ear,  eye,  touch,  taste,  and  smell  he  turns  to  due  account, — so 
too  the  mind ;  [with  these]  he  moves  along  the  objects  of  sense. 

10.  utkrdmantam  sthitam  vd  ^pi  bhunjdnam  vd  gun^dnvitam 
vimudhd  n*dnupasyantty  pasyanti  jndna-caksusak. 

Whether  he  rise  up  [from  the  body]  or  remain  [therein],  or 
whether,  through  contact  with  the  constituents,  he  tastes 
experience,  fools  do  not  perceive  him,  but  whoso  possesses 
wisdom’s  eye  sees  him  [indeed]. 

11.  yatanto  yoginas  d ainam pasyanty  dtmany  avasthitam, 
yatanto  'py  akrt'dtmdno  rCainarh  pasyanty  acetasah. 

And  athletes  of  the  spirit,  fighting  the  good  fight,  see  him 
established  in  [them]selves;  not  so  the  men  whose  self  is  un¬ 
perfected,  however  much  they  strive,  witless,  they  see  him  not. 

pasyanty y  ‘see  him’ :  the  object  of  vision  is,  then,  the  individual  self,  the 
‘minute  part’,  not  the  ‘whole*  of  God.  This  should  presumably  also  be 
understood  in  the  parallel  passages  (2.  29,  59:  6.  20:  13.  24). 


The  Immanent  God 

12.  yad  dditya-gatam  tejo  jagad  bhdsayate  ^khilarn 

yac  candramasi  yac  ddgnauy  tat  tejo  viddhi  mdmakam. 

The  splendour  centred  in  the  sun  which  bathes  the  whole 
world  in  light,  [the  splendour]  in  the  moon  and  fire, — ^know 
that  it  [all]  is  mine. 

13.  gdm  dvisya  ca  bhutdni  dharayamy  ahatn  ojasdy 
pusndmt  datisadhih  sarvdh  somo  bhutvd  ra$^ dtmakah, 

[Thus]  too  I  penetrate  the  earth  and  so  sustain  [all]  beings 
with  my  strength;  becoming  [the  moon-plant]  Soma,  I,  the 
very  sap  [of  life],  cause  all  heding  herbs  to  grow. 

14.  ahath  vaUvdnaro  bhutvd  prdnindm  deham  dhritah 
prdn^dpdna-samdyuktah  pacdmy  annarh  catur-vidham. 
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Becoming  the  [digestive]  file  in  [the  bodies  of]  all  men  I  dwell 
in  the  body  of  dl  that  breatl  les ;  conjoined  with  the  inward  and 
outward  breaths  I  digest  tl  e  fourfold  food. 

15.  sarvasya  c'dhath  hrdi  samni  nsto; 

mattah  smrtir  jndnatn  apohanam  ca: 
vedais  ca  sarvair  ahatn  eva  vedyo, 
vedanta-krd  veda~vid  eve  c^dham, 

I  make  my  dwelling  in  :he  hearts  of  all:  from  Me  stem 
memory,  wisdom,  the  dispelling  [of  doubt].  Through  all  the 
Vedas  it  is  I  who  should  be  known,  for  the  maker  of  the  Vedas’ 
end  am  I,  and  I  the  Vedas  know. 

apohanarhy  ‘the  dispelling  [of  do  ibt]*:  translation  uncertain.  One  MS. 
reads  amohanath^  ‘freedom  from  c  elusion*. 

Vedanta-^  ‘Vedas*  end*:  i.e.  the  Upanishads. 

The  Two  Persons  and  the  Transcendent  God 

16,  dvav  imaupurtisau  hke  ksrras  ddksara  eva  ca: 
ksarah  sarvdni  bhutaniy  kuta-stho  ^ksara  ucyate. 

In  the  world  there  are  the  5e  two  persons, — ^perishable  the  one, 
Imperishable  the  other:  the  ‘perishable’  is  all  contingent 
beings,  the  ‘Imperishable*  they  call  the  ‘sublime,  aloof’. 

purusauy  ‘two  persons’:  H,  assumes  that  the  ‘two  persons*  must  be  the 
same  as  the  two  ‘Natures*  of  Kr  shna  in  7.  4-5  and  presumably,  though 
he  does  not  say  so,  with  the  two  v  nmanifests  of  8.  18-21.  This  seems  most 
unlikely  given  the  fact  that  Sarimhya  terminology  is  built  into  the  Gita, 
and  that  in  the  Sarhkhya  system  it  is  just  not  possible  to  confuse  purusay 
a  spiritual  substance  with  mateiial  Nature.  The  total  incompatibility  of 
the  two  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  system.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  Gita 
mixes  Sarhkhya  ideas  with  the  p  mtheistic  monism  characteristic  of  much 
of  the  Upanishadic  writings,  bul  even  so  it  would  be  most  surprising  if  it 
did  use  purusa  in  any  sense  other  than  ‘spirit’  in  some  form  or  another. 

With  the  ‘Imperishable*  we  a;’e  already  fully  familiar;  it  is  the  ‘highest 
Brahman*  (8.  3),  the  ‘Unmanifjst  beyond  the  Unmanifest*  (8.  21),  and 
the  ‘sublime,  aloof,  xmmoving,  firm*  (12.  3),  and  hence  identical  with  the 
‘firm-set,  unmoved,  unmanifes  :*  self  of  2.  24-5.  In  other  words,  the 
‘Imperishable  Person*  is,  as  ] Ramanuja  points  out,  the  sum-total  of 
liberated  selves,  ‘each  subsistin  g  in  its  own  form  and  separated  from  all 
union  with  unconscious  matter*.  Whether  or  not  one  wishes  to  treat 
Brahman  as  absolutely  One  or  as  the  totality  of  the  ‘stuff*  which  is 
common  to  all  individual  selves ,  is  here  beside  the  point;  the  ‘Imperish¬ 
able*  is  a  timeless  mode  of  exis  :ence,  it  is  eternity. 
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From  this  it  should  follow  that  the  ‘perishable’  is  material  Nature 
since  it  is  here  defined  as  ‘all  contingent  beings’  and  in  8.  4  as  ‘  [Brahman] 
so  far  as  it  appertains  to  contingent  beings’.  If  we  accept,  as  I  think  we 
must,  that  adhibhutam  does  not  mean  ‘over-being’  (E.),  or ‘essential  Being’ 
(H.,  which  makes  nonsense  of  the  context),  or  ‘the  basis  of  all  created 
things’  (Rk.),  but  is  used  as  it  is  invariably  used  in  the  Upanishads  to 
mean  simply  ‘with  reference  to  contingent  beings  in  general’,  then  the 
‘perishable’  person  can  only  mean  selves  as  they  are  while  still  in  bondage 
to  material  Nature,  or,  as  R.  puts  it,  ‘spirit  qualified  only  by  its  being 
attached  to  unconscious  matter’,  in  other  words,  precisely  what  Krishna 
has  been  talking  about  in  this  chapter  (7-1 1).  This  is  the  hhuVdtman  (‘self 
in  a  contingent  being’)  of  MaiU,  3.  aff.  and  the  later  texts.  The  ‘Im¬ 
perishable’  is  Brahman  without  parts,  the  ‘perishable’  is  Brahman  with 
parts,  the  undivided  and  the  seemingly  divided  (13.  16).  And  just  as  the 
Lord  stands  above  and  surveys  his  two  ‘Natures’  and  his  two  ‘Un¬ 
manifests’,  so  does  He  stand  above  and  support  the  two  ‘persons’. 
Again  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  since  Krishna  is  simply  claiming  that 
superiority  to  the  spiritual  world  in  eternity  as  well  as  to  the  world  of 
time  which  Rudra-Siva  claims  in  the  Svetdivatara  Upanishad  (5.  i: 
cf.  I,  10): 

In  the  imperishable,  infinite  city  of  Brahman 
Two  things  there  are — 

Wisdom  and  unwisdom,  hidden,  established  there : 

Perishable  is  unwisdom,  but  wisdom  is  immortal: 

Who  over  wisdom  and  unwisdom  rules,  He  is  Another. 


To  sum  up:  the  relationship  between  the  two  ‘persons’,  the  two 
‘Unmanifests’,  and  the  two  ‘Natures’  of  Krishna  in  the  Gita  would  seem 
to  be  as  follows : 


Higher  Person  =  liberated  selves  =  Higher  Unmanifest 
Lower  Person  =  selves  in  bondage 

primal  matter  =  lower  Unmanifest 


=  higher  Nature 
=  lower  Nature 


17.  uttamah  purtisas  tv  anyah  paranC atnC ety  uddhrtah 
yo  loka-trayam  dvisya  bibharty  avyaya  tsvarah. 

But  there  is  |yet]  another  Person,  the  [All-]  Sublime,  surnamed 
*A11-Highest  Self ^ :  the  three  worlds  He  enters-and-pervades, 
sustaining  them, — ^the  Lord  who  passes  not  away. 

‘Another  Person,  the  [All-] Sublime’:  in  arrogating  this  title  exclusively 
to  Himself  Krishna  denies  it  to  the  liberated  individual  self  which, 
though  it  may  have  ‘become  the  [very]  self  of  every  contingent  being’ 
(5.  7)  in  that  the  timeless  mode  of  existence  it  has  found  within  itself  is 
identical  and  the  same  throughout  the  whole  universe,  is  not  for  that 
reason  the  ‘Highest  Person’.  This  title  was  in  fact  bestowed  on  the 
liberated  self  by  the  author  of  ChU,  8.  12,  3,  but  he  emphatically  dis¬ 
tinguished  it  from  the  Supreme  Spirit  in  that  he  speaks  of  it  as  ‘revealing 
itself  in  its  own  form  {svena  svena  rupenay:  hence  in  that  passage  I  have 
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translated  the  word  as  ‘superman*  which  in  the  context  is  precisely  what 
it  means.  The  word,  of  course,  is  i  ised  in  a  totally  different  sense  here. 

18.  yasmdt  kmram  atito  ^ham  aksarad  apt  c^ottamah^ 
ato  *smi  loke  vede  ca  prathiiah  purus'ottamah. 

Since  I  transcend  the  perishable  and  am  more  exalted  than 
the  Imperishable  itself,  so  am  I  extolled  in  Vedic  as  in 
common  speech  as  the  Tei  son  [All-] Sublime’. 

19.  yo  mam  evam  asammudho  jandti  purus'ottamam^ 
sa  sarva-vid  bhajati  mam  sc  rva‘bhdvena,  Bharata, 

Whoever  thus  knows  Me,  unconfused,  as  the  Person  [All-] 
Sublime,  knows  all  and  [knowing  all]  communes  with  Me  with 
all  his  being,  all  his  love. 

‘All  his  being,  all  his  love*:  bhdva  means  both,  and  both  meanings  are 
presumably  intended.  Communion  with  God,  here  as  elsewhere,  results 
from  and  follows  on  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  (see  9.  34  n.). 

20.  iti guhyatamarh  sdstram  idem  uktarh  mayd^nagha: 
etad  buddhva  buddhiman  sydt  krta-krtyas  ca,  Bhdrata, 

And  so  have  I  [at  last]  revealed  this  most  mysterious  doctrine: 
let  a  man  but  understand  it,  for  then  he  will  be  a  man  who 
[truly]  understands,  his  [life’s]  work  done. 

‘His  [life’s]  work  done’ :  because  ‘all  works  without  exception  in  wisdom 
find  their  consummation*  (4.  33). 


CHAPTER  XVI 


This  chapter  is  concerned  with  morality.  In  1-7  Krishna  lists  the 
virtues  appropriate  to  the  man  who  is  born  to  inherit  a  godly 
destiny.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  describing  the  man 
who  inherits  a  Mevilish’  destiny:  he  is  essentially  an  atheist, 
a  libertine,  a  braggart,  a  murderer,  and  a  hypocrite.  Birth  after 
birth  he  is  condemned  to  lower  and  lower  incarnations.  The 
chapter  ends  with  a  description  of  the  ‘triple  gate  of  hell*  over 
which  the  three  deadly  sins  of  Desire,  Anger,  and  Greed  preside. 
The  chapter  is  traditionally  known  as  the  ‘Yoga  of  the  Distinction 
between  a  Godly  and  a  Devilish  Destiny’ , 


The  Cardinal  Virtues  and  the  Deadly  Sins 

J§rt-bhagavan  uvaca: 

1.  abhayam  sattva-samsuddhir  jfiana-yoga-vyavasthitih 
danath  damas  ca  yajnas  ca  svadhyayas  tapa  drjavam, 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

Fearless  and  pure  in  heart,  steadfast  in  the  exercise  of  wisdom, 
open-handed  and  restrained,  performing  sacrifice,  intent  on 
studying  Holy  Writ,  ascetic  and  upright, 

sattva^,  ‘heart’:  the  word  also  means  the  constituent  ‘Goodness’.  R.  says 
it  is  not  to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  and,  with  S.,  glosses  ‘mind*. 

jUdna^yoga-,  ‘exercise  of  wisdom’ :  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  in  3.  3.  S.  prefers  to  treat  it  as  a  dvandva  meaning  scriptural 
knowledge  and  Yogic  practice. 

2.  ahithsd  satyam  akrodhas  tydgah  sdntir  apaisunam 
dayd  bhutesv  aloluptvam  mardavam  hrtr  acdpalamy 

None  hurting,  truthful,  from  anger  free,  renouncing  [all],  at 
peace,  averse  to  calumny,  compassionate  to  [all]  beings,  free 
from  nagging  greed,  gentle,  modest,  never  fickle, 

idntiV,  ‘  [at]  peace’ :  var.  \a\saktiry  ‘detachment*. 

Bb 
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3.  tejah  ksama  dhrtih  iaucam  adroho  rCatimanita 
bhavanti  sarhpadam  daimm  obhijdtasyay  Bhdrata, 

Ardent,  patient,  enduring,  p  ire,  not  treacherous  nor  arrogant — 
such  is  the  man  who  is  born  to  [inherit]  a  godly  destiny. 
iaucam^  ‘purity' :  var.  tusfir,  ‘cont€  ntment'. 

4.  dambho  darpo  Himdnas  ca^  krodhah  pdrusyam  eva  cuy 
ajndnam  c'dbhijdtasyay  ParthUy  sarhpadam  dsurvm. 

A  hypocrite,  proud  of  himself  and  arrogant,  angry,  harsh  and 
ignorant  is  the  man  who  is  Dorn  to  [inherit]  a  devilish  destiny. 
dambhOy  ‘hypocrisy’ :  S.,  ‘making  i  display  of  virtue’. 

5.  daivt  sarhpad  vitnoksdyay  nilandhdydsurt  maid: 
md  hicahy  sampadath  daimm  abhijdto  'sty  Pdndava. 

A  godly  destiny  means  deli\erance,  a  devilish  one  enslavement; 
this  is  the  usud  view.  [But]  do  not  worry,  Arjuna,  [for]  you  are 
born  to  a  godly  destiny. 

‘Deliverance’ :  from  samsdra,  the  phenomenal  world. 

‘Enslavement’:  bondage  to  the  same. 

6.  dvau  bhuta-sargau  loke  'smity  daiva  dsura  eva  ca: . 
daivo  vistarasah  proktay  dsurarhy  Pdrthay  me  srnu. 

There  are  two  orders  of  b(dngs  in  this  world, — ^the  godly  and 
the  devilish.  Of  the  godly  I  have  discoursed  at  length;  now 
listen  to  [my  words  about]  the  devilish. 

Of  Human  Devils 

7.  pramttirh  ca  nivrttirh  cajar  d  na  vidur  dsurdh; 
na  saucarh  n'dpi  c'dcdro  na  satyarh  tern  vidyate. 

Of  creative  action  and  its  i  eturn  to  rest  the  devilish  folk  know 
nothing;  in  them  there  is  no  purity,  no  morality,  no  truth. 

pravrttifh  ca  nivrttirh  ca,  ‘creathe  action  and  its  return  to  rest’:  this  is 
what  the  words  mean  on  the  cosrr  ic  scale.  On  the  personal  level  they  mean 
activity  and  the  renunciation  of  SjCtivity,  or,  as  R.  puts  it,  the  achievement 
of  prosperity  on  the  one  hand  anc .  liberation  on  the  other.  S.,  surprisingly, 
interprets  these  words  as  meaning  actions  one  should  perform  for  the 
good  of  man  and  those  one  should  abstain  from  in  order  to  avoid  evil. 

8.  asatyam  apratistham  te  jag  2d  dhur  anUvaram 
aparaspara-sarhbhutarh:  kirn  anyat  ?  kdma-haitukam. 
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‘The  world  is  devoid  of  truth/  they  say,  ‘it  has  no  ground,  no 
ruling  Lord;  it  has  not  come  to  be  by  mutual  causal  law; 
desire  alone  has  caused  it,  nothing  else/ 

asatyaniy  ‘devoid  of  truth  or  reality* :  S.,  ‘devoid  of  right  and  wrong*. 

aparaspara-sariibhutanty  ‘it  has  not  come  to  be  by  mutual  causal  law*: 
S.,  ‘its  sole  origin  is  the  union  of  the  sexes’.  This  seems  to  be  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  paraspara-sarhhhutam  rather  than  of  a-paraspara-sath’- 
bhutam, 

kim  any  at  ?,  ‘what  else  ?* :  var.  akirhcit,  ‘it  is  nothing*. 

katna^kaitukaniy  ‘desire  alone  has  caused  it* :  or,  ‘caused  at  random*,  cf, 
kdma^cdrin,  ‘roving  at  random*. 

9.  etdth  drstim  avastabhya  nasfdtmdno  Upa~buddhayah 
prabhavanty  vgra-karmdnah  ksaydya  jagato  "hitdh. 

Holding  fast  to  these  views,  lost  souls  with  feeble  minds,  they 
embark  on  cruel-and-violent  deeds,  malignant  [in  their  lust] 
for  the  destruction  of  the  world. 

10.  kdmam  dsritya  dmpuram  dambha-mana-mad^anvitah 
tnohad  grhitvd  ^ sad-grahan  pravartante  ^suci-vratdh. 

Insatiate  desire  is  their  starting-point, — ^maddened  are  they 
by  hypocrisy  and  pride,  clutching  at  false  conceptions, 
deluded  as  they  are:  impure  are  their  resolves. 

^mdna~y  ‘pride* :  var.  -lobha-,  ‘greed*. 

‘Maddened  by  hypocrisy  and  pride*:  or,  ‘possessed  of  hypocrisy,  pride, 
and  frenzy’. 

mohdd grhitvd  *sad^grdhdny  ‘clutching  at  false  conceptions,  deluded  as  they 
are*:  var.  asad^grah*dhitdh  krurdhy  ‘resorting  to  false  conceptions,  cruel*. 

11.  cintdm  aparimeydth  capralay^dntdm  updsritdh 
kdnC opabhoga-paramdy  etavad  iti  niscitdh. 

Unmeasured  care  is  theirs  right  up  to  the  time  of  death,  [for] 
they  have  no  other  aim  than  to  satisfy  their  lusts,  convinced 
that  this  is  all. 

12.  dsd-pdsa-satair  baddhah  kama-krodha-parayamh 
ihante  kdma-bhog^ driham  anydyetC drtha-sarhcaydn. 

Bound  by  hundreds  of  fetters  forged  by  hope,  obsessed  by 
anger  and  desire,  they  seek  to  build  up  wealth  unjustly  to 
satisfy  their  lusts. 
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13.  idam  adya  may  a  labdham,  imam  prdpsye  manoratham^ 
idam  asftdam  api  me  bhavisyati  punar  dhanam. 

‘This  have  I  gained  today,  this  whim  I’ll  satisfy;  this  wealth  is 
mine  and  much  more  too  vdll  be  mine  as  time  goes  on, 

14.  asau  mayd  hatah  satruTy  ha  tisye  c^dpardn  apiy 
isvaro  'hamy  aharh  bhogt,  siddho  'hath  balavdn  sukhu 

‘He  was  an  enemy  of  mine,  I’ve  killed  him,  and  many  another 
too  I’ll  kill.  I’m  master  [here].  I  take  my  pleasure  [as  I  will]; 
I’m  strong  and  happy  and  successful. 

15.  adhyo  'bhijanavdn  asmiy  ko  'nyo  'sti  sadrso  mayd  ? 
yaksyCy  dasydmiy  modisya  i  \y  ajhdna-vimohitdh, 

‘I’m  rich  and  of  good  famil  y.  Who  else  can  match  himself  with 
me?  I’ll  sacrifice  and  I’l  give  alms:  [why  not?]  I’ll  have 
a  marvellous  time !’  So  spesik  [fools]  deluded  in  their  ignorance. 

16.  aneka-citta-vibhrdntdy  moha-jdla-samdvrtdhy 
prasaktdh  kdma-bhogem  patanti  narake  'mean. 

[Their  minds]  unhinged  by  many  a  [foolish]  fancy,  caught  up 
in  delusion’s  net,  obsessed  by  the  satisfaction  of  their  lusts, 
into  foul  hell  they  fall. 

17.  dtma-'Sambhdvitdh  stabdha  dhana-mdna’-mad'dnvitdh 
yajante  ndma-yajhais  te  dimbhen'dvidhipitrvakam. 

Puffed  up  with  self-conceit,  unbending,  maddened  by  their 
pride  in  wealth,  they  off  ^r  sacrifices  that  are  but  sacrifice  in 
name  and  not  in  the  way  prescribed, — ^the  hypocrites ! 

‘Maddened  by  their  pride  in  wealth^;  or,  ‘filled  with  the  madness  and 
pride  of  wealth*.  One  MS.  reads  •‘Samanvitah,  ‘filled  with*,  for  -mad'anvi-- 
tdby  ‘filled  with  the  madness’. 

ndma-yajnaisy  ‘sacrifice  in  name  :  var.  kdmd-yajnaisy  ‘sacrifice  of  desire* ; 
mdna-^yajnaisy  ‘sacrifice  of  pride  . 

18.  ahamkdrarh  balath  darpam  kdmath  krodhath  ca  samsritdh 
mdm  atma-para-dehem pradvisanto  'bhyasuyakdh. 

Selfishness,  force  and  pride,  desire  and  anger,  [these  do]  they 
rely  on,  envying  and  ha  ing  Me  who  dwell  in  their  bodies  as 
I  dwell  in  all. 

‘Who  dwell  in  their  bodies  as  I  dwell  in  aU*;  God  dwells  in  the  heart  of 
everyone  (15.  15:  18.  61), 
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19.  tan  ahatii  dvisatah  kruran  sathsarem  nar^ddhaindn 
kdpamy  ajasram  asubhdn  dsnrt^  eva  yonim. 

Birth  after  birth  in  this  revolving  round,  these  vilest  among 
men,  strangers  to  [all]  good,  obsessed  with  hate  and  cruel, 
I  ever  hurl  into  devilish  wombs. 

‘Devilish  wombs*:  S.,  'like  those  of  lions  and  tigers*:  R.,  ‘that  militate 
against  any  fellow-feeling  {dnukulya)  with  Me*. 

20.  dsurith  yonim  dpanndy  mudhd  janntani  janmani 

mam  aprdpy aiva^  Kaunteya^  tato  ydnty  adhamdrh  gatim. 
Caught  up  in  devilish  wombs,  birth  after  birth  deluded,  they 
never  attain  to  Me :  and  so  they  tread  the  lowest  way. 

‘The  lowest  way* :  the  opposite  of  the  ‘highest  way*  which  is  a  synonym 
for  liberation.  It  is  often  asserted  that  the  Hindus  (except  Madhva  and 
his  school)  do  not  believe  in  eternal  damnation.  If,  however,  by  damna¬ 
tion  we  mean  eternal  separation  from  God,  then  the  Gita,  in  these  verses, 
seems  to  accept  precisely  this.  These  ‘vilest  among  men*  have  no  excuse, 
not  even  that  of  ignorance,  for  they  hate  the  God  ‘who  dwells  in  their 
bodies’ ;  and  God,  being  thus  deliberately  rejected,  so  far  from  helping 
them,  ‘hurls  them*  ever  again  ‘into  devilish  wombs’  so  that  in  the  end 
they  ‘tread  the  lowest  way*.  If,  then,  the  blessed  find  in  the  ‘highest  way* 
their  final  release  from  phenomenal  existence,  does  it  not  follow  that 
those  who  ‘tread  the  lowest  way*  are  similarly  ‘released*  into  a  timeless 
inferno  of  self-destruction  ?  The  lowest  forms  of  incarnate  life,  according 
to  Manu  (12.  42),  are  inanimate  objects,  insects,  fish,  snakes,  and  so  on. 
Once  one  has  reached  this  level,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  hope  there  is — 
so,  according  to  the  Gita,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  ‘tread  the  lowest 
way* :  the  gates  of  hell  are  now  wide  open  to  receive  him.  There  seems 
to  be  absolutely  nothing  in  this  passage  to  justify  Rk.’s  comment:  ‘Even 
the  greatest  sinner,  if  he  turns  to  God,  can  achieve  freedom.*  But  how 
can  a  man  whose  attitude  to  God  is  set  in  hatred  to  Him  bring  himself 
to  turn  to  Him  ? 

It  may  be  argued  that  Duryodhana,  the  arch-villain  of  the  MBh.,  went 
to  heaven  despite  the  fact  that  he  hated  Krishna  although  he  knew  that 
He  was  God.  In  Krishna’s  eyes,  however,  Duryodhana,  because  he  per¬ 
formed  his  caste-duty  as  a  warrior,  fought  fairly,  and  never  turned  his 
back  to  the  enemy,  was  ultimately  justified  for  this  if  for  no  other  reason. 
He  hated  Krishna  all  right  but  only  because  he  did  not  understand  Him 
as  He  really  is.  The  ‘vilest  of  men*  mentioned  here  hate  God  because  He 
constantly  stands  in  the  way  of  their  own  self-centredness,  and  of  the 
lust,  anger,  and  greed  which  are  the  natural  fruit  of  that  self-centredness. 

The  Triple  Gate  of  Hell 

21.  tri^vidharh  narakasy* edam  dvarath  ndsanam  dtmanah, 
kdmah  krodhas  tathd  lobhas:  tasmad  etat  tray  am  tyajet. 
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Desire— Anger — Greed:  this  is  the  triple  gate  of  hell,  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  self:  therefore  avoid  these  three. 

ndianam  dtmanal^y  destruction  of  the  self’:  this  can  scarcely  be  taken 
literally  since  the  self,  being  a  ‘ndnute  part’  of  God  (15.  7),  is  inde¬ 
structible  (2.  18).  The  self,  however,  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
buddhiy  the  ‘soul’  (pp,  143,  269),  tiat  the  separation  of  the  two  means 
the  loss  of  the  self  by  the  soul.  T  lis  means  that  the  human  personality 
loses  its  centre  and  collapses  in  chao  J  back  into  material  Nature  (cf.  2. 62-3). 

22.  etair  vimuktahy  Kaunteyay  iamo-dvarais  tribhir  narah 
dcaraty  dtmanah  sreyaSy  tato  ydii  par  am  gatim. 

When  once  a  man  is  freed  from  these  three  gates  of  darkness, 
then  can  he  work  for  [his]  self’s  salvation,  thence  tread  the 
highest  way. 

‘Darkness*:  probably  not  the  cor  stituent  of  that  name  since  the  three 
deadly  sins  mentioned  are  borr  of  ‘Passion*  rather  than  ‘Darkness* 
(3*  37:  7>  12,  17)- 

23.  yah  sastra-vidhim  utsrjya  vartate  kdma-kdratahy 

na  sa  siddhim  avdpnotiy  na  sukharhy  na  pardrh  gatinu 

Whoso  forsakes  the  ordir  ance  of  Scripture  and  lives  at  the 
whim  of  his  own  desires,  wins  not  perfection,  [finds]  no 
comfort,  [treads]  not  the  highest  way. 

sdstra-y  ‘Scripture*:  the  idstras  are  not  the  canon  of  the  Veda  but  later 
compilations  like  the  Laws  of  M  inu  which  codify  the  Hindu  customary 
law  (dharma).  This  dkarma  Vish  lu’s  incarnations  are  intended  to  revive 
(4.  7).  It  is,  then,  significant  that  ECrishna  describes  Himself  as  the  ^maker 
of  the  Vedas*  end*  (the  Upanishids),  but  the  Vedas  themselves  He  only 
‘knows*  (15.  15).  Moreover,  He  shows  more  impatience  with  the  Vedic 
ritualists  than  with  any  other  clsss  of  people  (2.  42-6,  52-3).  He  revives 
above  all  the  four-class  system  of  which  He  claims  to  be  the  author  (4.  13) 
and  this  He  regards  as  the  principal  purpose  of  his  incarnation. 

24.  tasmdc  chdstrath  pramdmm  te  kdry-dkdrya-vyavasthitau: 
jndtvd  sastra-vidhan^okta  h  karma  kartum  ih^drhast. 

Therefore  let  Scripture  be  your  norm,  determining  what  is 
right  and  wrong.  Once  you  know  what  the  ordinance  of 
Scripture  bids  you  do,  you  should  perform  down  here  the 
works  [therein  prescribed]. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


The  chapter  opens  with  Arjuna  asking  Krishna  what  happens  to 
believers  who  are  not  orthodox.  Krishna  does  not  give  a  direct 
answer  but  says  that  men  are  conditioned  by  faith  as  they  are  by 
the  constituents  of  Nature,  and  this  will  determine  the  type  of 
the  deities  they  worship  (1-4).  This  is  followed  by  a  spirited  attack 
on  exaggerated  asceticism  (5-6). 

From  7  to  22  we  are  brought  back  to  a  consideration  of  the  three 
constituents  of  Nature  and  how  they  operate  in  the  domains  of 
food,  sacrifice,  asceticism,  and  alms-giving. 

The  concluding  section  of  the  chapter  extols  the  formula  OM 
TAT  SAT, — OR^,  THAT,  IT  IS, — as  representing  the  quintes¬ 
sence  of  Reality  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  Good  and  the  True. 
The  chapter  is  traditionally  known  as  the  ‘Yoga  of  the  Distinction 
of  the  three  Kinds  of  Faith’. 

The  Unorthodox 

Arjuna  uxaca: 

1.  ye  sastra-vidhim  utsrjya  yajante  sraddhaya  'nvitdh, 
tesdih  nistha  tu  ka,  Krsna,  sattvam  aho  rajas  tamah  ? 

Arjuna  said: 

[And  yet  there  are  some]  who  forsake  the  ordinance  of  Scripture 
and  offer  sacrifice  full  filled  with  faith,  where  do  they  stand  ?  On 
Goodness,  Passion,  or  Darkness  ? 

Sri-bhagavan  uvaca: 

2.  tri-vidha  hhavati  sraddha  dehinarh,  sd  svabhava-jd; 
sdttviM  rdjasi  c'aiva  tdmast  c'eti,  tarn  irpu. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

Threefold  is  the  faith  of  embodied  [selves] ;  each  [of  the  three] 
springs  from  [a  man’s]  own  nature.  [The  fkst  is]  of  Goodness, 
[the  second]  of  Passion,  of  Darkness  [is  the  third].  Listen 
to  this. 
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haddhd,  ‘faith’ 

R.,  ‘eagerness  to  put  into  practic^ 
According  to  both  S.  and  R.  one*i 
which  determines  one’s  present  chli 
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lief  in  a  supreme  Principle  {dstikyaY: 
what  one  already  has  confidence  in’. 
^  type  of  faith  depends  on  past  karma 
aracter. 


3,  sattv* anurupa  sarvasya  srcddha  bhavatiy  Bhdrata, 
sraddhamayo  'yam  purtiso  yo  yac-chraddhahy  $a  eva  sah. 
Faith  is  connatural  to  the  soul  of  every  man:  man  is  instinct 
with  faith:  as  is  his  faith,  so  too  must  he  be. 

sattv[a]~,  ‘soul’:  S.,  R.,  ‘mind’  {artabkarana) — as  conditioned  by  specific 
tendencies  (§.). 

4.  yajante  sdttvikd  devatiy  ytxksa-raksdfhn  rdjasdhy 
pretdn  bhuta-gandihs  c'dnye  yajante  tdmasd  jandh. 

To  the  gods  do  men  of  G  Dodness  offer  sacrifice,  to  sprites  and 
monsters  men  of  Passic  n,  to  disembodied  spirits  and  the 
assembled  spirits  of  the  d^d  the  others, — ^men  of  Darkness, — 
offer  sacrifice. 

For  the  worship  of  other  gods  and  spirits  cf.  7.  20-3 :  9.  20-5. 

Exaggerated  Asceticism 

5-6.  asdstra-vihitam  ghorath  I'apyante  ye  tapojandh 

dambh' dhathkdra-samyui  itdhy  kdma-rdga-baV dnvitdhy 
karsayantah  sarira^stharh  bhuta-grdmam  acetasah 
mdth  c'aiv'dntah-sarira-Uhathy  tdn  viddhy  dsura-ntscaydn. 
And  this  know  too.  Some  men  there  are  who,  without  regard 
to  Scripture's  ordinance,  savagely  mortify  [their  flesh], 
buoyed  up  by  hypocrisy  and  self-regard,  yielding  to  the 
violence  of  passion  and  desire,  and  so  torment  the  mass  of 
[living]  beings  whose  home  their  body  is,  the  witless  fools, — 
and  [with  them]  Me  Myself  within  [that  same]  body  abiding: 
how  devilish  their  intenitions! 

‘The  violence  of  passion  and  desire’:  so  §.:  or,  ‘desire,  passion,  and 
violence’. 

1  body  abiding’ :  as  a  particle  of  God  (15. 7, 
:heir  soul  (buddhi)  of  what  they  do’ :  they 
his  commands.  God  is  doubly  present  in 
sense  as  the  universal  fire  which  digests 
food  (15.14)  and  thereby  susta^s  individual  life,  and  as  witness  (Sdrhkhya- 
kdrikdy  19:  cf.  18.  61), — as  conscience,  which  makes  Him  odious  to  the 
evil  man  (16.  18). 

One  MS.  puts  these  two  vetses  after  verse  17. 


‘Me  Myself  within  [that  same 
so  R.):  §.,  ‘as  the  witness  in 
torment  God  by  not  obeying 
the  human  body,  in  a  general 
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The  Three  Constituents  of  Nature 

(a)  In  Food 

7  dhdras  tv  api  sarvasya  tri-vidho  bhavati  priyah^ 
yajnas  tapas  tathd  danarh:  tesdm  bhedam  imam  irnu. 

Threefold  again  is  food, — [food]  that  agrees  with  each  [different 
type  of]  man:  [so  too]  sacrifice,  ascetic  practice,  and  the  gift 
of  alms.  Listen  to  the  difference  between  them. 

8.  dyuh-sattva-baVarogya-sukha-priti-vivardhandh 
rasydh  snigdhdh  sthird  hrdyd  dhdrdk  sdftvika-priydh. 

Foods  that  promote  a  fuller  life,  vitality,  strength,  health, 
pleasure,  and  good-feeling,  [foods  that  are]  savoury,  rich  in 
oil  and  firm,  heart-gladdening, — [these]  are  agreeable  to  the 
man  of  Goodness. 

9.  katv-amla-lavan^dtyusna-tiksna-riiksa-viddhinah 
dhdrd  rdjasasy^estd  duhkha~sok' amaya-praddh. 

Foods  that  are  pungent,  sour,  salty,  stinging  hot,  sharp,  rough, 
and  burning, — [these]  are  what  the  man  of  Passion  loves.  They 
bring  pain,  misery,  and  sickness. 

10.  ydtaydmam  gata-rasarh  puti  paryusitam  cayaty 

ticchistam  api  c^dmedhyam  bhojanam  tdmasa-priyam. 

What  is  stale  and  tasteless,  rotten  and  decayed, — cleavings,  what 
is  unfit  for  sacrifice,  is  food  agreeable  to  the  man  of  Darkness. 

ydtaydmam,  ‘stale* :  S,,  ‘cooked  too  slowly* :  R.,  ‘that  has  stood  around  for 
a  long  time*. 


{b)  In  Sacrifice 

11.  aphaVakdriksibhir  yajno  vidhi-drsto  ya  ijyatey 
yastavyam  ev^eti  manah  samddhayay  sa  sdttvikah. 

The  sacrifice  approved  by  [sacred]  ordinance  and  offered  up 
by  men  who  would  not  taste  its  fruits,  who  concentrate  their 
minds  on  this  [alone]:  ‘In  sacrifice  lies  duty’:  [such  sacrifice] 
belongs  to  Goodness. 

12.  abhisathdhdya  tuphalam  dambKdrtham  api  c'aivayat 
ijyatey  Bharata-sresthay  tarn  yajnarh  viddhi  rdjasam. 
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But  the  sacrifice  that  is  offered  up  by  men  who  bear  its  fruits 
in  mind  or  simply  for  vain  display, — ^know  that  [such  sacrifice] 
belongs  to  Passion. 

13.  vidhi-hinam  asrsfdnnath  mintra-hmam  addkdnam 
haddhorvirahitam  yajnam  tdmasarh  paricaksate. 

The  sacrifice  in  which  no  proper  rite  is  followed,  no  food 
distributed,  no  sacred  words  recited,  no  Brahmans'  fees  paid 
up,  no  faith  enshrined,—  [such  sacrifice]  men  say  belongs  to 
Darkness. 

(r)  In  Ascetic  Practice 

14.  deva-dvija-guru-prdjna’-pvjanam  iaucam  arjavanty 
brahmacaryam  ahirhsd  ca  sanrath  tapa  ucyate. 

[Due]  reverence  of  gods  and  Brahmans,  teachers  and  wise 
men,  purity,  uprightnessj  chastity,  refusal  to  do  harm, — [this] 
is  [true]  penance  of  the  liody. 

1 5.  anudvega-kararh  vdkyath  satyarh  priya-hitam  ca  yat, 
svddhydy'abhyasanarh  c\iiva  vdnmqyam  tapa  ucyate. 

Words  that  do  not  cause  disquiet,  [words]  truthful,  kind,  and 
pleasing,  the  constant  p]  actice  too  of  sacred  recitation, — [this] 
is  the  penance  of  the  toigue. 

16.  manah-prasadah  saumyctvam  maunam  dtma-vinigrakahy 
bhava-samuddhir  ity  etat  tapo  mdnasam  ucyate. 

Serenity  of  mind  and  'riendliness,  silence  and  self-restraint, 
and  the  cleansing  of  one's  affections, — ^this  is  called  the 
penance  of  the  mind. 

17.  sraddhayd  parayd  taptarh  tapas  tat  trividharh  naraih 
aphaVdkdnknbhir  yuktiiih  sdttvikarh  paricaksate. 

When  men  possessed  of  highest  faith,  integrated  and  in¬ 
different  to  the  fruits  [of  what  they  do],  do  penance  in  this 
threefold  wise,  men  speak  of  [penance]  in  Goodness'  way. 

yuktaibt  ‘integrated’:  var,  muktaih,  ‘liberated’. 

18.  satkara’-mana-pufartham  tapo  dambhena  c^aivayat 
kriyate^  tad  ihaproktcm  rdjasath  calam  adhruvam. 
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Some  mortify  themselves  to  win  respect,  honour,  and  reverence, 
or  from  sheer  hypocrisy:  here  [on  earth]  this  must  be  called 
[penance]  in  Passion^s  way, — ^fickle  and  unsure. 

19.  mudha-grahen^atmano  yatpidaya  kriyate  tapah 
parasy^otsadarCdriharh  vd,  tat  tdmasam  uddhrtam. 

Some  mortify  themselves  following  perverted  theories, 
torturing  themselves,  or  to  destroy  another:  this  is  called 
[penance]  in  Darkness’  way, 

{d)  In  Alms-giving 

20.  daiavyam  iti  yad  danarh  diyate  ^nupahdrvm 

dese  kale  ca  pdtre  ca,  tad  danarh  sdttvikarh  stnrtam. 

Alms  given  because  to  give  alms  is  a  [sacred]  duty  to  one  from 
whom  no  favour  is  expected  in  return  at  the  [right]  place  and 
time  and  to  a  [fit]  recipient, — ^this  is  called  alms  [given]  in 
Goodness’  way. 

21.  yat  tu  pratyupakdr^drtharh  phalam  uddisya  vd  punah 
diyate  ca  pariklistarhy  tad  ddnarh  rdjasarh  smrtam. 

But  [alms]  given  in  expectation  of  favours  in  return,  or  for  the 
sake  of  fruits  [to  be  reaped]  hereafter,  [alms  given]  too  against 
the  grain, — ^this  is  called  alms  [given]  in  Passion’s  way. 

22.  adesa-kdle  yad  ddnam  apdtrebhyas  ca  diyate^ 
asatkrtam  avajhdtarhy  tat  tdmasam  uddhrtam. 

Alms  given  at  the  wrong  place  and  time  to  an  unworthy 
recipient  without  respect,  contemptuously, — ^this  is  called 
[alms  given]  in  Darkness’  way. 


01^— THAT  — IT  IS 

23.  oth  tat  sad  iti  nirdeso  brahmaruis  tri-vidhah  smrtahy 
brdhmands  tena  vedds  ca  yajhds  ca  vihitdh  purd. 

OM  —  THAT  —  IT  IS:  This  has  been  handed  down, 
a  threefold  pointer  to  Brahman:  by  this  were  allotted  their 
proper  place  of  old  Brahmans,  Veda,  and  sacrifice, 

‘OM’:  the  sacred  syllable  par  excellence,  the  aksara,  the  ‘Imperishable 
Brahman’  (8.  13),  for  the  word  aksara  means  both  ‘imperishable*  and 
‘syllable*.  The  importance  attached  by  the  Hindus  to  this  most  perfect 
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of  all  mantras  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the 
fascinating  speculation  on  the  occult  significance  of  this  syllable  which 
runs  throughout  the  Upanishads  but  which  must  appear  tedious  to  the 
modem  mind,  it  is  as  well  to  state  at  once  that  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  ordinary  speech  is  *Yes*  (BU.  3.  9.  i  ff.,  etc.):  it  is  the  syllable  of  total 
affirmation  and  is  therefore  aptly  associated  with  the  more  explicit  ‘IT 
IS*.  It  is  ‘Brahman  as  sound*  (RIaiU.  6.  22),  the  Word  spoken  by  the 
Absolute  by  and  through  which  men  can  reach  the  soundless,  silent 
Brahman  which  is  its  crown  and  apex : 

There  are  two  Brahmans  to  be  m  sditated  on, — [that  which  is]  sound  and  the 
soundless.  Now,  the  soundless  one  can  be  revealed  by  [the  one  that  is]  sound. 
In  this  case  the  sound  is  Cm.  Ascmding  by  this  one  ends  up  in  the  sound¬ 
less.  .  .  .  This  is  the  Way,  this  the  Immortal,  this  is  union  {sdyujaiva)^  this  is 
the  cessation  [of  becoming].  .  .  (23)  .  .  .  [Brahman  as]  sound  is  the  syllable 
Oth.  Its  summit  is  silent,  soundle^,  free  from  fear  and  sorrow,  blissful,  well 
content,  stable,  motionless,  immoijtal,  unfailing,  enduring:  Vishnu  is  its  name, 
meaning  that  It  is  above  and  beycnd  everything.  .  .  . 

The  higher  %  nd  the  lower  God 
Whose  na  ne  is  Om, 

Soundless  and  void  of  contingency. 

Fix  Him  i  irmly  in  thy  head  I 

So  too  KaU.  2.  15-17: 

The  single  word  ann  )imced  by  all  the  Vedas, 

Proclaimed  by  all  asc  etic  practices, 

[The  word]  in  searcl :  of  which  men  practise  chastity. 

This  word  I  tell  [thee  now]  in  brief. 

Om — this  is  it. 

The  Imperishable  B  rahman  this, 

This  the  Imperishal  le  Beyond : 

Whoso  this  Imperisl  lable  comes  to  know — 

What  he  desires  is  h  is. 

Depend  on  This,  th  e  best, 

Depend  on  This,  the  ultimate: 

Who  knows  that  on  This  [alone  all  things]  depend. 

In  the  Brahman-wc  rid  is  magnified. 

This  is  not  a  comparative  study,  but  we  can  scarcely  help  being 
reminded  of  the  first  words  of  St.  John’s  Gospel:  ‘In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.*  For 
the  Hindus  the  Word  is  ‘Orii,  Yes*:  and  the  Word,  though  One,  is  yet 
three : 

The  syllable  Om  is  Brahman,  both  the  higher  and  the  lower. 

Therefore  a  man  who  knows  (tan  attain  to  either,  if  he  makes  this  [syllable] 
his  home. 

If  he  meditates  on  one  element  [only],  enlightened  by  that  alone,  he  will 
come  [back]  to  earth  soon  enough.  The  Rig-Vedic  verses  bring  him  down  to 
the  world  of  men,  and  there,  naturally  endowed  with  a  bent  for  self-mortification, 
chastity,  and  faith,  he  will  experience  a  great  [spiritual]  expansion. 
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But  if  he  meditates  with  two  elements,  the  Yajur-Vedic  formulas  will  lead 
him  up  to  the  atmosphere,  to  the  world  of  the  moon.  In  the  world  of  the  moon 
he  will  experience  some  enlightenment,  but  will  return  again. 

Again,  he  who  meditates  on  the  highest  Person  with  this  syllable  Oih  in  [all] 
its  three  elements,  will  be  suffused  with  glory  in  the  sun. 

As  a  snake  sloughs  off  its  skin,  so  is  he  set  free  from  evil.  The  Sama-Vedic 
chants  lead  him  up  to  the  Brahman-world.  From  out  of  the  mass  of  living  beings 
he  beholds  that  Person  who  is  higher  than  the  highest  and  [yet]  dwells  within 
the  city  [of  the  body].  On  this  there  are  the  following  two  verses: 

Deadly  are  the  three  elements  when  used  in  rites 
External,  internal,  or  in  between. 

If  wholly  merged  together  or  wholly  separate. 

The  wise  man,  using  them  in  proportion  due,  is  not  dismayed. 

With  Rig-Vedic  verses  [one  gains]  this  world, 

With  Yajur-Vedic  formulas  the  atmosphere, 

With  Sama-Vedic  chants  that  which  the  sages  know: 

With  the  syllable  Orh  as  his  firm  base,  the  wise 
Attains  to  the  All-Highest, 

Tranquil,  ageless,  immortal,  free  from  fear!  (PU.  5.  2-7) 

So  too  the  Mdndukya  Upanishad  begins  with  the  bald  statement: 

This  syllable  Om  is  the  whole  universe.  And  the  interpretation  thereof  is 
this: 

What  was  and  is  and  is  yet  to  be — 

All  of  it  is  Om; 

And  whatever  else  the  three  times  transcends — 

That  too  is  Om. 

Orh,  then,  is  the  representation  in  sound  of  the  total  Brahman;  it  is 
threefold  in  that  it  is  the  three  Vedas  (Brahman  in  sound),  the  three  times 
(past,  present,  and  future),  and  what  is  beyond.  The  three  letters  A,  U, 
and  M  again  represent  the  three  states  of  consciousness  in  man — being 
awake,  dream,  and  dreamless  sleep.  The  total  undivided  syllable  repre¬ 
sents  and  indeed  is  the  fourth  state  of  pure  unity  which,  for  the  Mdndukya 
Upanishad,  is  the  One  Reality,  the  real  Brahman  and  the  real  Self.  This 
‘fourth  is  beyond  [all]  letters:  there  can  be  no  commerce  with  it;  it 
brings  [all]  development  to  an  end ;  it  is  mild  and  devoid  of  duality.  Such 
is  Orh,  the  very  Self  indeed’  (Mali.  12). 

Hence  this  august  syllable  begins  and  ends  every  ritual  utterance 
(ChU.  I.  4.  I,  4),  for  it  is  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Alpha  and  Omega. 

tat,  ‘THAT* :  that  is,  Reality  as  object  which  is  yet  the  same  as  Reality 
as  subject  as  we  learn  from  the  all  too  famous  refrain  of  ChU.  6.  8-16, 
tat  tvam  asi,  ‘That  you  are’,  and  the  equally  laconic  etad  vai  tat,  ‘This 
indeed  is  That*,  of  KaU.  4.  3-13 :  5.  1-8. 

sad,  ‘IT  IS’:  here  there  is  no  question  of  ‘what  IS  and  what  is  not’, 
‘Being  or  Not-Being*  as  in  13.  12,  nor  even  of  ‘what  is  beyond  both’ 
(ii.  37).  The  whole  of  Reality  is  expressed  in  this  one  word,  as  the 
following  stanzas  explain. 
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24.  tasmad  om  ity  uddhrtya  yama-ddna-tapah-kriydh 
pravartante  vidharCoktah  satatam  brahmavadindm. 

And  so  [all]  acts  of  sacrifice,  the  giving  of  alms,  and  penance 
enjoined  by  [sacred]  ordinances  and  ever  again  [enacted]  by 
Brahman’s  devotees  begin  with  the  utterance  of  [the  one 
word]  Orii. 

25.  tad  ity  anabhisarhdhdya  pnalam  yajna~tapah~kriydk 
ddna-krtyds  ca  vividhdh  kriyante  moksa-kdnknbMh. 

THAT :  [so  saying]  do  rnen  who  hanker  for  deliverance  per¬ 
form  the  various  acts  of  sacrifice,  penance,  and  the  gift  of 
alms,  having  no  thought  for  the  fruits  [they  bring]. 

Whatever  they  do,  they  do  it  in  the  context  of  That  Brahman  which  is 
pure  Being  beyond  change,  because  sacrifice,  penance  or  ascetic  practices, 
and  the  gift  of  alms  are  the  threefold  support  of  the  whole  of  dharmuy  the 
whole  religious  life ;  and  God  is  r  the  base  supporting  Brahman, — ^immortal 
[Brahman]  which  knows  no  change, — [supporting]  too  the  eternal  law  of 
righteousness  {dkarmd)  and  absolute  beatitude’  (14,  27). 

26.  sad-bhdve  sddhu-bhdve  ia  sad  ity  etat  prayujyate; 
prasaste  karmani  tathd  sac~chabdahy  Pdriha^  yujyate. 

IT  IS:  in  this  the  meanings  are  conjoined  of  ‘Being’  and  of 
‘Good’;  so  too  the  [same]  word  sat  is  appropriately  used  for 
works  that  call  forth  praise. 

The  Real  and  the  Good  are  interchangeable  words.  It  is  somehow  gratify¬ 
ing  to  find  the  Gita  making  this  thoroughly  Thomistic  statement  some 
two  thousand  years  before  th  e  appearance  of  Aquinas. 

27.  yajiie  tapasi  ddne  ca  sihitih  sad  iti  c^ocyate 
karma  Paiva  tad-artl%\  yam  sad  ity  eif  abhidhlyate* 

In  sacrifice,  in  penance,  in  the  gift  of  alms  [the  same  word] 
sat  is  used,  meaning  ‘steadfastness’ :  and  works  performed  with 
these  purposes  [in  mind],  [these]  too  are  surnamed  sat. 

sthitibi  ‘steadfastness* :  perh  aps  the  author  also  had  in  mind  the  brdhmi 
sthitib,  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman’  of  2.  72.  Sacrifice,  penance,  and 
the  gift  of  alms  and  the  perseverance  in  them  reflect  on  earth  the  ‘Im¬ 
perishable  Brahman’  whic  x  itself  meets  the  perishable  pre-eminently 
in  the  sacrifice  (4.  24  n.). 

28.  asraddhayd  hutarh  dattarh  tapas  taptarh  krtam  ca  yaty 
asad  ity  ucyatSy  Pdrmay  na  ca  tat  pretya  no  iha. 
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Whatever  offering  is  made  in  unbelief,  whatever  given,  what¬ 
ever  act  of  penance  undertaken,  whatever  done, — of  that  is 
said  asaty  ‘It  is  not’ :  for  naught  it  is  in  this  world  or  the  next. 

Everything  done  must  be  done  with  reference  to  eternity,  for  eternity 
alone  is  real.  In  Sanskrit  sat  and  satya  mean  both  ‘reality*  and  ‘truth* — 
truth  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  not  just  ‘absolute*  truth,  but  truthfulness 
in  general.  By  telling  a  lie  you  deny  that  ‘You  are  That*,  and  you  thereby 
destroy  the  reality,  the  truth,  that  is  within  you:  you  simply  cease  to 
exist.  Hence  the  famous  sequence  in  ChU.  6. 8-16,  the  refrain  of  which  is 
‘That  you  are*,  after  explaining  in  parables  how  this  is  to  be  understood, 
finishes  up  by  a  devastating  application  of  the  doctrine  to  practical  life : 

Again,  my  dear  boy,  people  bring  in  a  man  handcuffed  [to  face  the  ordeal], 
crying  out,  ‘He  has  committed  a  robbery,  he  has  stolen,  heat  the  axe  for  him  !* 
If  he  is  guilty,  he  makes  himself  out  to  be  what  he  is  not,  speaks  untruly,  clothes 
[him]self  in  untruth.  He  takes  hold  of  the  red-hot  axe  and  is  burnt.  Then  he  is 
killed. 

If,  however,  he  is  innocent,  he  shows  himself  to  be  what  he  is,  speaks  the 
truth,  clothes  [him] self  in  truth.  He  takes  hold  of  the  red-hot  axe  and  is  not 
burnt.  Then  he  is  released. 

So,  just  as  such  a  man  is  not  burnt  [because  he  embodies  Truth],  so  does  this 
whole  universe  have  this  [Truth]  as  its  Self.  That  is  the  Truth:  [That  is  the 
Real:]  That  is  the  Self:  That  you  are. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


The  eighteenth  and  last  chapter  falls  into  two  distinct  parts. 
Verses  1-40  continue  Chapter  XVII  in  that  they  are  still  concerned 
with  the  three  constituents  of  Nature  as  they  effect  man’s  behaviour 
and  character  on  earth.  Verses  41-5  deal  with  the  duties  of  the 
four  classes  of  society,  while  46-8  are  transitional,  leading  the 
reader  back  from  the  sphere  of  ‘action’  to  that  of  ‘wisdom’.  Then 
from  49  to  66  Krishna  repeats  and  summarizes  his  whole  doctrine 
of  salvation  culminating  in  the  love  of  man  for  God  and  God’s 
answering  love  for  man. 

The  chapter  is  opened  by  Arjuna  who  asks  about  renunciation 
and  self-surrender  and  Krislma  reiterates  what  He  had  already  said 
earlier,  namely,  that  certain  works  must  be  done  but  in  a  spirit  of 
complete  detachment  (1-6).  Even  so  the  spirit  in  which  a  man 
renounces  will  itself  be  conditioned  by  whichever  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  Nature  predominates  in  his  character  (7-12). 

Every  action  has  five  causes,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think 
that  the  self  alone  acts  (134-17). 

At  18  we  return  to  the  constituents  again  and  the  effect  they  have 
on  metaphysical  theory,  action,  the  agent,  the  intellect,  constancy, 
and  pleasure  (18-40).  Here  follows  a  consideration  of  caste-duty 
and  how  essential  the  performance  of  it  is  as  a  preliminary  to 
liberation  (41-8). 

From  49  to  66  Krishna  describes  for  the  last  time  the  successive 
stages  that  lead  a  man  to  liberation.  Detachment  leads  to  the  purity 
of  the  ‘soul’,  and  this  in  time  leads  to  the  conquest  of  all  passion, 
to  the  loss  of  all  sense  of  individual  identity  as  an  ego,  and  this  in 
turn  fits  one  to  ‘become  Brahman’.  Once  this  state  of  timeless 
peace  has  been  attained,  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  receives  the  highest 
love  and  devotion  to  God;  and  this  bears  him  up  as  he  continues, 
though  now  liberated  from  the  ‘bonds’  of  works,  to  do  the  work 
for  which  he  was  destined.  Should  he  kick  against  the  pricks,  it 
will  make  no  differenceJ  for  Nature  will  compel  him.  In  his  final 
‘highest  and  most  mysterious’  message  Krishna  tells  Arjuna  that 
just  as  He  expects  his  loyal  devotees  to  love  Him,  so  does  He  love 
them  in  return.  This,  as  the  attentive  reader  will  have  recognized, 
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is  the  supreme  message  to  which  the  Gita  has  slowly  but  surely 
been  leading  him. 

There  now  follows  the  epilogue  which  brings  us  firmly  back 
from  the  metaphysical  heights  of  Krishna’s  new  theology  to  the 
field  of  Kurukshetra  where  Arjuna,  now  fully  reassured,  will  malce 
short  work  of  the  enemy  and  where  Krishna,  once  more  reverting 
to  the  humble  role  of  a  charioteer,  will,  as  man,  show  Himself 
strangely  impervious  to  some  of  the  teachings  He  had  himself 
proclaimed  as  God. 


Renunciation  and  Self- Surrender 

Arjuna  uvaca: 

1.  sathny^asyay  mahd-bahoy  tattvam  icchdmi  veditum 
tydgasya  cUy  Hrdkesay  prthaky  KeH-nimdana, 

Arjuna  said: 

Krishna,  fain  would  I  know  the  truth  concerning  renunciation 
and  apart  from  this  [the  truth]  of  self-surrender. 

Sri-bhagavdn  uvdca: 

2.  kdmydndth  karmandth  nydsam  samnydsath  kavayo  viduhy 
sarva-karma-phala-tydgath  prdhus  tydgarh  vicaksandh. 

The  Blessed  Lord  said: 

To  give  up  works  dictated  by  desire,  wise  men  allow  [this]  to 
be  renunciation;  surrender  of  all  the  fruits  that  [accrue]  to 
works  discerning  men  call  self-surrender. 

‘Dictated  by  desire* :  §.  takes  this  to  include  religious  sacrifices  like  the 
horse-sacrifice.  This  is  quite  unwarrantable  since  in  fact  Arjuna  does 
perform  the  horse-sacrifice  traditionally  offered  by  all  conquerors  when 
a  war  has  been  won.  In  this  he  has  Krishna’s  full  approval. 

‘Surrender  of  all  the  fruits  that  [accrue]  to  works’ :  Krishna  here  picks  up 
his  first  great  doctrinal  theme  which  He  had  announced  in  2. 47 :  ‘Let  not 
your  motive  be  the  fruit  of  works  .  .  .  .’ 

3.  tydjyam  dosavad  ity  eke  karma  prdhur  manmnah; 
yajna-ddna-tapah-karma  na  tydjyam  iti  ddpare, 

‘[All]  works  must  be  surrendered,  for  [works  themselves]  are 
tainted  with  defect’:  so  say  some  of  the  wise;  but  others  say 
that  [works  of]  sacrifice,  the  gift  of  alms,  and  works  of  penance 
are  not  to  be  surrendered. 
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*  [Works]  are  tainted  with  defect’:  everyone  admits  this,  but  this  is  no 
reason  for  doing  nothing  (i8.  48).  In  any  case  all  works  should  be  seen 
as  sacrifice  (3.  9). 

4.  nUcayath  irnu  me  tatra  tydsey  Bharata-sattama; 
tydgo  hiy  purum-vydghray  ni-vidhah  samprakirtitah. 

Hear  [then]  my  own  decision  in  this  matter  of  surrender:  for 
threefold  is  self-surrender  so  has  it  been  declared. 

‘Threefold’:  in  accordance  with  the  three  constituents  of  Nature  (18. 
7--10).  R.,  ‘that  is,  surrender  of  fruits,  of  action  itself,  and  of  agency’. 

5.  yajna-ddna-tapah-karma  na  tydjyarhy  kdryam  eva  tat; 
yajno  danarh  tapas  c^aiva  pdvandni  manidndm. 

[Works  of]  sacrifice,  the  gift  of  alms,  and  works  of  penance  are 
not  to  be  surrendered;  these  must  most  certainly  be  done:  it  is 
sacrifice,  alms-giving,  and  ascetic  practice  that  purify  the  wise. 

6.  etdny  api  tu  karmdni  sanham  tyaktvd  phaldni  ca 
kartavydnVti  mey  Pdrtha  niscitam  matam  uttamam. 

But  even  these  works  should  be  done  [in  a  spirit  of  self¬ 
surrender],  for  [all]  attachment  [to  what  you  do]  and  [all]  the 
fruits  [of  what  you  do]  must  be  surrendered.  This  is  my  last 
decisive  word. 

7.  niyatasya  tu  samnydsak  karmano  rCopapadyate; 
mohdt  tasya  paritydgas  tdmasak  parikirtitah. 

For  to  renounce  a  world  enjoined  [by  Scripture]  is  inappropriate; 
deludedly  to  give  this  up  is  [the  way]  of  Darkness.  This  [too] 
has  been  declared. 

8.  duhkham  ity  eva  yat  karma  kdya-klesa-bhaydt  tyajety 
sa  krtvd  rdjasath  tydgcm  rCaiva  tydga-phalam  labhet. 

The  man  who  gives  up  a  deed  simply  because  it  causes  pain  or 
because  he  shrinks  from  bodily  distress,  commits  an  act  of  self¬ 
surrender  that  accords  with  Passion [*s  way];  assuredly  he  will 
not  reap  the  fruit  of  self-surrender. 

‘The  fruit  of  self-surrender’ :  that  is,  liberation  (§.). 

9.  kdryam  ity  eva  yat  mrma  niyatam  kriyatCy  Wjunay 
sangath  tyaktvd  phahm  c'aivay  sa  tydgah  sdttviko  matah. 
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But  if  a  work  is  done  simply  because  it  should  be  done  and  is 
enjoined  [by  Scripture],  and  if  [all]  attachment,  [all  thought 
of]  fruit  is  given  up,  then  that  is  surrender  in  Goodness  [’ 
way],  I  deem. 

Cf.  3.  8:  *Do  the  work  that  is  prescribed  [for  you]^:  3.  19,  ‘Therefore 
detached,  perform  unceasingly  the  works  that  must  be  done.* 

10.  na  dvesty  akusalam  karmay  kusale  n* dnusajjate 
tydgt  sattva-samdvisto  medhavt  chinna-samiayah. 

The  self-surrendered  man,  suffused  with  Goodness,  wise, 
whose  [every]  doubt  is  cut  away,  hates  not  his  uncongenial 
work  nor  cleaves  to  the  congenial. 

hdahy  ‘congenial* :  the  word  also  has  the  sense  of  ‘expert,  profitable* : 
hence  §.  glosses,  ‘productive  of  liberation*.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
yoga  itself  was  defined  as  ‘skill  (katiialam)  in  [performing]  works*  (2.  50). 

11.  na  hi  deha-hhrtd  sakyam  tyaktum  karmdny  asesatah; 
yas  tu  karma-phala-tydgly  sa  tydgVty  abhidhiyate. 

For  one  still  in  the  body  it  is  not  possible  to  surrender  up  all 
works  without  exception;  rather  it  is  he  who  surrenders  up  the 
fruit  of  works  who  deserves  the  name,  ‘A  self-surrendered 
man’. 

Cf.  3.  5:  ‘Not  for  a  moment  can  a  man  stand  still  and  do  no  work,  for 
every  man  is  powerless  and  made  to  work  by  the  constituents  bom  of 
Nature* ;  ‘for  without  working  you  will  not  succeed  even  in  keeping  your 
body  in  good  repair*  (3.  8). 

12.  anistam  isiath  misram  ca  tri-vidhath  karmanah  phalam 
bhavaty  atydgindrh  pretyUy  na  tu  samnyasindm  kvacit. 

Unwanted — ^wanted — ^mixed:  threefold  is  the  fruit  of  work, — 
[this  they  experience]  at  death  who  have  not  surrendered 
[self],  but  not  at  all  such  men  as  have  renounced. 

‘Unwanted*:  R.,  ‘hell*:  ‘hell  or  an  animal  incarnation*. 

‘Wanted’:  R.,  ‘heaven*:  S.,  ‘incarnation  as  a  god*. 

The  Five  Causes 

13.  pafu^aitdniy  maha-bahOy  kdrandni  nibodha  me 
sdthkhye  krtdnte  proktdni  siddhaye  sarva-karmanam. 

In  the  system  of  the  Samkhyas  these  five  causes  are  laid  down; 
by  these  all  works  attain  fruition.  Learn  them  from  Me. 
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14.  adhisthanam  tathd  kartd  karanam  ca  prtha^-iAdham 
vvoidhai  ca  prtkak-cestd  dawath  c'aiv’atra  pancamam. 

Material  basis,  agent,  material  causes  of  various  kinds,  the 
vast  variety  of  motions,  aira  fate,  the  fifth  and  last. 

‘Material  basis* :  this  is  usually  talcen  to  mean  the  body. 

‘Material  causes* :  usually  taken  to  mean  the  sense-organs. 

daivam,  ‘fate* :  daivam  is  the  ordinary  word  for  ‘fate*  in  the  MBh.  There 
is  no  difficulty  about  this  word  ^  H.  supposed. 

15.  sanra-van-manobhir  yat  karma  prarabhate  narahy 
nydyyarh  vd  viparitarh  vd,  panc^aite  tasya  hetavah. 

These  are  the  five  causes  of  whatever  work  a  man  may  under¬ 
take, — of  body,  speech,  I  or  mind, — ^no  matter  whether  right 
or  wrong, 

16.  tatr^aivarh  sati  kartararA  dtmdnam  kevalam  iu  yah 
pasyatyy  akrta-buddhitvan  na  sa  pasyati  durmatih. 

This  being  so,  the  man  who  sees  self  isolated  [in  itself]  as  the 
agent,  does  not  see  [atj  all].  Untrained  is  his  intelligence  and 
evil  are  his  thoughts. 

‘Isolated  [in  itself]*:  rather  man  ‘alone*  (E.,  D.),  ‘merely’  (H.),  ‘sole* 
(Rk.).  §.  rightly  glosses  iuddhaniy  ‘pure’,  meaning  the  self  as  it  is  when 
uncontaminated  by  material /Nature.  Kevalam  is  the  technical  Saihkhya 
expression  used  to  represent  the  liberated  spiritual  monad  or  ‘self*  (in 
Vedanta  terminology) :  hence  S.  translates  ‘ind^pendant*. 

17.  yasya  rCdharhkrto  bh^o,  buddhir  yasya  na  lipyatCy 
hatvd  *pi  sa  imdthl  lokdn,  na  hantiy  na  nibadhyate. 

A  man  who  has  reacted  a  state  where  there  is  no  sense  of  ‘I*, 
whose  soul  is  undefiled, — ^were  he  to  slaughter  [all]  these 
worlds, — slays  nothpg.  He  is  not  bound. 

‘Who  has  reached  a  state  i 
“I  am  the  agent**  *. 

‘Whose  soul  is  xmdefiled’ 
thing  [evil]  which  would 
phenomenal  plane,  not  o: 
had  already  been  proclai: 
in  the  Upanishads :  here 
draws  to  its  end  Krishni 
the  immediate  matter  in 


hiere  there  is  no  sense  of  “I*” :  §.,  ‘who  thinks, 

§.,  ‘who  has  no  remorse  at  having  done  some- 
d  him  in  hell*.  Killing  only  takes  place  on  the 
that  of  the  Absolute.  This  disturbing  doctrine 
ed  in  z,  18-19  (see  note  ad  loc.)  as  it  had  been 
is  reaffirmed  with  a  vengeance.  As  the  dialogue 
*s  thoughts  become  ever  more  concentrated  on 
hand — the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
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The  Three  Constituents  again 

(a)  In  Metaphysical  Doctrine 

18.  jhdnam  jneyath  parijhatd  iri^vidhd  karma-codand: 
karanam  karma  kart'eti  tri-vidhah  karma-sathgrahah. 

Knowledge — ^its  object — ^knower:  [these  form]  the  threefold 
instrumental  cause  of  action.  Instrument — action — ^agent: 
[such  is]  action’s  threefold  nexus. 
karanam^  ‘instrument*:  var.  karanam,  ‘cause*. 

19.  jhdnam  karma  ca  kartd  ca  iridK aiva  guna-bhedatah 
procyate  guna-samkhydney  yathdvac  chrnu  tdny  api. 

Knowledge — action — agent:  [these  too  are]  three  in  kind, 
distinguished  by  ‘constituent’.  The  theory  of  constituents 
contains  it  [all] :  listen  to  the  manner  of  these  [three]. 

20.  sarva-hhutem  yeriaikarh  bhdvam  avyayam  tksate 
avibhaktam  vibhaktem,  taj  jhdnam  viddhi  sdttvikam. 

That  [kind  of]  knowledge  by  which  one  sees  one  mode  of 
being,  changeless,  undivided  in  all  contingent  beings,  divided 
[as  they  are],  is  Goodness’  [knowledge].  Be  sure  of  this. 

avyayam,  ‘changeless* :  one  MS.  has  avyaktam,  ‘unmanifest*. 

This  is  the  Gita*s  consistent  metaphysical  doctrine:  cf.  9.  15:  ii.  13: 
13,  16,  30. 

21.  prthaktvena  tuyaj  jhdnam  ndnd~bhdvdn  prthag-vidhdn 
vetti  sarvesu  bhutesu,  taj  jhdnam  viddhi  rdjasam. 

But  that  [kind  of]  knowledge  which  in  all  contingent  beings 
discerns  in  separation  all  manner  of  modes  of  being,  different 
and  distinct, — ^this,  you  must  know,  is  knowledge  born  of 
Passion. 

22.  yat  tu  krtsnavad  ekasmin  kdrye  saktam  ahetukam 
atattv^drthavad  alpam  ca,  tat  tdmasam  uddhrtam. 

But  that  [kind  of  knowledge]  which  sticks  to  one  effect  as  if 
it  were  all, — ^irrational,  not  bothering  about  the  Real  as  the 
[true]  object  [of  all  knowledge,  thinking  of  it  as]  finite, — ^this 
[knowledge]  belongs  to  Darkness.  So  is  it  laid  down, 

alpam,  ‘finite*:  lit.  ‘small*.  For  the  use  of  the  word  meaning  ‘finite*  cf. 
ChU.  7.  23  where  it  is  contrasted  with  hhuman,  the  ‘plenum  or  infinite*. 
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THE  BHACJAVAD-GITA 
(b)  In  Works 

23.  niyatarh  sanga-rahitam  araga-dvesatah  krtam 
aphala-prepsuna  karma  yat^  tat  sdttvikam  ucyate. 

The  work  prescribed  [by  Scripture]  from  [all]  attachment 
free,  performed  without  passion,  without  hate,  by  one  who 
hankers  not  for  fruits,  is  cdled  [the  work]  of  Goodness. 

24.  yat  tu  kdm^epsund  karma  s'ahamkdrena  vdpunah 
kriyate  bahuVdydsarhy  tad  tdjasam  uddhrtam. 

But  the  work  in  which  much  effort  is  expended  by  one  who 
seeks  his  own  pleasure-and-desire  or  again  thinks,  ‘It  is  I  who 
do  it\  such  [work]  is  assigned  to  Passion. 

“Tt  is  I  who  do  it*’*:  the  self  or  spiritual  monad,  as  we  know,  is  never 
the  agent  (13.  29:  cf.  3.  27-8:  14,  23). 

25.  anubandharh  ksayarh  himsdm  anapeksya  capaunisam 
mohad  drabhyate  karma  yt  ty  tat  tdmasam  ucyate. 

The  work  embarked  on  by  a  man  deluded  who  has  no  thought 
of  consequence,  nor  [cares  at  all]  for  the  loss  and  hurt  [he 
causes  others]  or  for  the  human  part  [he  plays  himself],  is 
called  [a  work]  of  Darkness. 

(c)  In  the  Agent 

26.  mukta-sahgo  ^naharii-vadt  dhrty-utsdha-samanvitah 
siddhy-asiddhyor  nirvikdrc  h  kartd  sdttvika  ucyate. 

The  agent  who,  from  attachment  freed,  steadfast  and  resolute, 
remains  unchanged  in  far  ure  and  success  and  never  speaks  of 
‘I’,  is  called  [an  agent]  in  Goodness’  way. 

‘Unchanged  in  failure  and  success*:  cf.  2.  48:  4.  22. 

27.  rdgt  karma-phala-prepsur  lubdho  hirhs^dtmako  Hudh 
harsa-soKdnvitah  kartd  rlljasah  pariMrtitah, 

The  agent  who  pursues  tne  fruit  of  works,  passionate,  greedy, 
intent  on  doing  harm,  impure,  a  prey  to  exaltation  as  to  grief, 
is  widely  known  [to  act]  in  Passion’s  way. 

28.  ayuktah  prdkrtah  stabdhah  satho  naikrtiko  ^lasah 
visadt  dirgha-sutri  ca  kartd  tdmasa  ucyate. 
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The  agent,  inept  and  vulgar,  stifF-and-proud,  a  cheat,  low- 
spoken,  slothful,  who  is  subject  to  depression,  who  pro¬ 
crastinates,  is  called  [an  agent]  in  Darkness’  way, 

naikrtiko,  ‘low-spoken* :  or,  ‘dishonest*  (R.) :  S.  ‘intent  on  breaking  up  the 
relationships  of  others’. 


{d)  In  the  Intellect 

29.  buddher  bhedarh  dhrtes  c^aiva  gunatas  tri-^vidham  srnu 
procyamdnam  asesena  prthaktvenuy  dhanarhjaya. 

Divided  threefold  too  are  intellect  and  constancy  according  to 
the  constituents.  Listen  [to  Me,  for  I  shall]  tell  it  forth  in  all 
its  many  forms,  omitting  nothing. 

30.  pravrttim  ca  nivrttirh  ca  kdry^dkdrye  bhay^dbhaye 
bandham  moksam  ca  yd  vettiy  buddhih  sdy  Pdrthay  sdttvikL 

The  intellect  that  distinguishes  between  activity  and  its  cessa¬ 
tion,  between  what  should  be  done  and  what  should  not, 
between  danger  and  security,  bondage  and  release,  is  [an 
intellect]  in  Goodness’  way. 

31.  yayd  dharmam  adhamtath  ca  kdryarh  c^dkdryam  eva  ca 
ayathdvat  prajdndtiy  buddhih  sdy  PdrthUy  rdjasu 

The  intellect  by  which  lawful-right  and  lawless- wrong,  what 
should  be  done  and  what  should  not,  are  untruly  understood, 
is  [an  intellect]  in  Passion’s  way. 

32.  adhamtath  dharmam  itiyd  manyate  tamasd  ^vrtd 
sarv^drthdn  viparitdms  ca  buddhihy  sdy  Pdrthay  tdmast. 

The  intellect  which,  by  Darkness  overcast,  thinks  right  is 
wrong,  law  lawlessness,  all  things  their  opposite,  is  [an 
intellect]  in  Darkness’  way. 

‘All  things  their  opposite* :  or,  ‘all  things  contrary  [to  truth]’. 

(^)  In  Constancy 

33.  dhrtydyayd  dhdrayate  manah-prdrC endriya-hriydh 
yogefidvyabhicdrinydy  dhrtih  sdy  Pdrthay  sdttvikL 

The  constancy  by  which  a  man  holds  fast  in  check  the  works 
of  mind  and  breath  and  sense,  unswerving  in  spiritual  exercise, 
is  constancy  in  Goodness’  way. 
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34.  yaya  tu  dharma-kdm'drthdn  dhrtyd  dhdrayatey  ^rjunay 
prasangenaphaVdkdnkd^  dhrtih  sdy  Pdrtha^  rdjast. 

But  the  constancy  by  whi;h  a  man  holds  fast  [in  balance] 
pleasure,  self-interest,  and  righteousness,  yet  clings  to  them, 
desirous  of  their  fruits,  is  constancy  in  Passion^s  way. 

35.  yayd  svapnath  bhayam  sokan  visddam  madam  eva  ca 
na  vimuncati  durmedhd^  dhttih  sdy  Pdrthay  tdmast. 

[The  constancy]  by  which  a  fool  will  not  let  go  sleep,  fear,  or 
grief,  depression  or  exaltation,  is  constancy  in  Darkness’  way. 

iokaniy  ‘grief*:  one  MS,  has  krodham,  ‘anger*. 

madaniy  ‘exaltation,  intoxication*:  one  MS.  has  mohaniy  ‘delusion*. 

(/)  Ir  \  Pleasure 

36.  sukhath  tv  iddnim  tri-vidha/h  srnu  me,  BharataWsabhUy 
abhydsdd  ramateyatra  duhWdntam  ca  nigacchatiy 

Threefold  too  is  pleasure:  Arjuna,  hear  this  now  from  Me. 
[That  pleasure]  which  a  mm  enjoys  after  much  effort  [spent], 
making  an  end  thereby  of  suffering, 

37.  yat  tad  agre  visam  tvaparindme  ^mrfopamam 

tat  sukhath  sdttvikarh  prokiam  dtma-buddhi-prasdda-jam. 

Which  at  first  seems  like  poison  but  in  time  transmutes  itself 
into  what  seems  to  be  ambrosia,  is  called  pleasure  in  Goodness’ 
way,  for  it  springs  from  that  serenity  which  comes  from 
apperception  of  the  self. 

atma-buddhi-y  ‘apperception  of  the  self*  (so  S,):  or,  ‘self  (soul)  and  soul 
(intellect)*,  so  E. :  H.,  ‘his  own  reason*:  D.,  ‘der  Seele  und  des  BewuBt- 
seins* :  S.,  ‘intellect  directed  towa  :ds  self  or  dependent  on  self*. 

38.  visay^endriya-samyogdd yat  tad  agre  ^mrtopamam 
parindme  visam  ivay  tat  suMhath  rdjasam  smrtam, 

[That  pleasure]  which  at  first  seems  like  ambrosia,  arising 
when  the  senses  meet  the  objects  of  sense,  but  in  time  trans¬ 
mutes  itself  into  what  seems  to  be  poison, — ^that  pleasure,  so  it 
is  said,  is  in  Passion’s  waj  . 

39.  yad  agre  ddnubandhe  ca  st  khath  mohanam  dtmanah 
nidr^dlasya-pramdd^otthani  y  tat  tdmasam  uddhrtam. 
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That  pleasure  which  at  first  and  in  the  sequel  leads  the  self 
astray,  which  derives  from  sleep  and  sloth  and  fecklessness, 
has  been  declared  as  [pleasure]  in  Darkness^  way. 

40.  na  tad  asti  prthivyam  va  divi  devem  vd  punah 

sattvam  prakrti-jair  muktam  yad  ebhih  sydt  tribhir  gunaih. 

There  is  no  existent  thing  in  heaven  or  earth  or  yet  among  the 
gods  which  is  or  ever  could  be  free  from  these  three  con¬ 
stituents  from  Nature  sprung. 

The  Four  Great  Classes  of  Society 

41.  brahmana-ksatriya-visam  sudranam  ca^  paramtapa, 
karmdni  pravibhaktdni  svabhdva-prabhavair  gunaih. 

To  Brahmans,  princes,  peasants-and-artisans,  and  serfs  works 
have  been  variously  assigned  by  [these]  constituents,  and  they 
arise  from  the  nature  of  things  as  they  are. 

According  to  S.  Brahmans  originate  from  Goodness,  princes  (and 
warriors)  from  Passion  mixed  with  Goodness,  peasants  and  artisans  from 
Passion  mixed  with  Darkness,  serfs  from  Darkness  with  a  small  ad¬ 
mixture  of  Passion.  One’s  caste  is  preconditioned  by  former  lives  (R.). 

42.  samo  damas  tapah  saucath  ksdntir  drjavam  eva  ca 
jndnath  vijhdnam  dstikyam  brahma-karma  svabhdva-jam. 

Calm,  self-restraint,  ascetic  practice,  purity,  long-suffering 
and  uprightness,  wisdom  in  theory  as  in  practice,  religious 
faith, — [these]  are  the  works  of  Brahmans,  inhering  in  their 
nature. 

jndnath  vijndnam,  ‘wisdom  in  theory  as  in  practice’ :  see  7.20. 

43.  saury  am  tgo  dhrtir  daksyath  yuddhe  c^dpy  apaldyanam 
danam  tsvara-bhdvas  ca  ksdtrath  karma  svabhdva-jam. 

High  courage,  ardour,  endurance,  skill,  in  battle  unwillingness 
to  flee,  an  open  hand,  a  lordly  mien, — [these]  are  the  works  of 
princes,  inhering  in  their  nature  [too]. 

44.  krsi-gauraksya-vdnijyam  vaisya-karma  svabhdva-jam^ 
paricarydtmakam  karma  sudrasy^dpi  svabhdva-jam. 

To  till  the  fields,  protect  the  kine,  and  engage  in  trade,  [these] 
are  the  works  of  peasants-and-artisans,  inhering  in  their 
nature;  but  works  whose  very  soul  is  service  inhere  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  serf. 
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45.  sve  sve  karmany  abhiratah  scmsiddhith  labhate  narah: 
sva-karma-niratah  siddhim  yathd  vindati  tac  chrnu. 

By  [doing]  the  work  that  is  proper  to  him  [and]  rejoicing  [in 
the  doing],  a  man  succeeds,  perfects  himself.  [Now]  hear  just 
how  a  man  perfects  himself  by  [doing  and]  rejoicing  in  his 
proper  work. 

46.  yatah  pravrttir  bkutdndthy  y  ma  sarvam  idam  tataniy 
sva-harmand  torn  abhyarcya  siddhim  vindati  mdnavah. 

By  dedicating  the  work  that  is  proper  [to  his  caste]  to  Him 
who  is  the  source  of  the  activity  of  all  beings,  by  whom  this 
whole  universe  was  spun,  a  man  attains  perfection-and- 
success. 

‘By  dedicating  .  .  cf.  3.  30:  ‘Cast  all  your  works  on  Me,  your  thoughts 
[withdrawn]  in  what  appertains  to  self;  have  neither  hope  nor  thought 
that  “this  is  mine”.’  The  same  cc  mmand  is  repeated  in  12.  6  as  being 
both  an  easier  and  a  more  fruiiful  way  of  attaining  liberation  than 
revering  ‘the  indeterminate  Imperishable  Unmanifest . . .  sublime,  aloof, 
unmoving,  firm’.  In  5.  10  Brahma  1,  there  meaning  material  Nature  as  in 
14.  3,  takes  the  place  of  the  personal  God. 

‘By  whom  this  whole  universe  was  spun  (or  pervaded)’:  the  phrase  first 
occurred  in  2.  17  where  it  was  applied  to  the  neuter  principle,  Brahman. 
It  is  repeated  in  8.  22  where  it  is  1  ised  of  ‘that  highest  Person’  who  ‘is  to 
be  won  by  love-and-worship  dire  :ted  to  none  other*  and  ‘in  [whom]  all 
beings  subsist’.  In  9.  4  this  ‘highest  Person’,  ‘Unmanifest  in  form’,  is 
identified  with  Krishna  himself,  and  Aijuna  confesses  this  when  he  is 
privileged  to  see  Krishna  in  his  universal  form  (ii.  38).  Hence,  once 
again,  Krishna  repeats  his  clainr  to  be  the  author  of  all  phenomenal 
existence  and  as  such  the  only  re  il  agent.  What  is  new,  however,  is  that 
He  picks  out  the  performance  oi  caste  duty  as  being  perhaps  the  only 
perfectly  acceptable  worship  of  P  iimself  because  He  is  the  author  of  the 
ancient  social  system  which  divi'  les  men  into  the  four  classes  of  Brah¬ 
mans,  princely  warriors,  peasants  and  artisans,  and  serfs  (4. 13).  To  do  one’s 
duty  in  accordance  with  the  state  into  which  one  is  bom  is  to  conform  to 
the  will  of  God:  hence  Arjuna  must  go  to  war. 

47.  sreyan  sva-dharmo  vigunah  para-dharmat  svanusihitdt: 
svabhdva-niyatam  karma  iiurvan  n^dpnoti  kilbisam. 

Better  [to  do]  one’s  own  [  :aste-]  duty,  though  devoid  of  merit, 
than  [to  do]  another’s,  however  well  performed.  By  doing  the 
work  prescribed  by  his  own  nature  a  man  meets  with  no 
defilement. 
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The  duty  to  remain  within  the  state  of  life  into  which  one  was  born  had 
been  laid  down  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  Gita  (3.  35) :  ‘Better  one’s  own 
duty  [to  perform],  though  void  of  merit,  than  to  do  another’s  well :  better  to 
die  within  [the  sphere  of]  one’s  own  duty :  perilous  is  the  duty  of  other 
men.*  As  we  saw  in  the  last  stanza,  to  do  one’s  duty  in  the  social  station 
to  which  one  is  bom  is  equivalent  to  worshipping  God. 

48.  sahajam  karma,  Kaunteya,  sadosam  apt  na  tyajet, 
sarv^drambha  hi  dosena  dhumerCdgnir  iv*dvrtdL 

Never  should  a  man  give  up  the  work  to  which  he  is  born, 
defective  though  it  be:  for  every  enterprise  is  choked  by 
defects,  as  fire  by  smoke. 

This  sums  up  Krishna’s  whole  teaching  on  action  last  clearly  enunciated 
in  18.  6.  It  had  already  formed  the  main  teaching  of  Chapters  III  and  IV. 


^Becoming  BrahmarC 

49.  asakta-buddhih  sarvatrajifdtmd  vigata-sprhah 
naiskarmya-dddhith  paramdth  sarhnydserCadhigacchati, 

With  soul  detached  from  everything,  with  self  subdued,  [all] 
longing  gone,  renounce:  and  so  you  will  find  complete 
success,  perfection,  works  transcended. 

‘With  soul  detached  from  everything’ :  that  is,  from  all  outside  objects. 
Cf.  5.  21:  ‘[His]  self  detached  from  contacts  with  the  outside  world,  in 
[him]self  he  finds  his  joy,  [his]  self  in  Brahman  integrated  by  spiritual 
exercise,  he  finds  unfailing  joy.’ 

‘With  self  subdued’:  cf.  6.  7:  ‘The  higher  self  of  the  self-subdued, 
quietened,  is  rapt  in  enstasy — in  cold  as  in  heat,  in  pleasure  as  in  pain, 
likewise  in  honour  and  disgrace.’  The  ‘self’  that  is  subdued  is,  of  course, 
the  ‘carnal’  self  which  ‘for  the  man  bereft  of  self  will  act  as  an  enemy 
indeed’  (6.  6). 

nai^karmya-siddhim,  ‘complete  success,  perfection,  works  transcended’: 
naiskarmya,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  Buddhist  nehkhamma^  ‘passionlessness’ 
(3.  4  n.).  This  Buddhist  ‘perfection’  is  not  yet  even  to  ‘become  Brahman’, 
let  alone  to  enter  God  (18.  55). 

50.  dddhith  prdpto  yathd  brahma  taiH dpnoti  nibodha  me 
samdsetC aiva,  Kaunteya,  nisthd  jndnasya  yd  para. 

Perfection  found,  now  learn  from  Me  how  you  may  reach 
Brahman  too:  [this  I  will  tell  you]  briefly;  it  is  wisdom’s 
highest  bourne. 
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jMnasyay  ‘wisdom’s’:  var.  dkydnas^fay  ‘meditation’s’.  The  highest  bourne 
of  wisdom  is  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  <  f  Brahman’  (2.  72):  supplemented  by 
the  ‘highest  love-and-loyalty’  (bhakti)  it  leads  to  the  personal  God 
himself. 

51.  buddhya  vUuddhaya  yukto  dhrtyd  Hmanarh  niyamya  ca 
sabdadm  visaydths  tyaktvd  \  dga-dmmu  vyudasya  cuy 

Let  a  man  be  integrated  by  his  soul  [now]  cleansed,  let  him 
restrain  [himjself  with  constancy,  abandon  objects  of  sense, — 
sound  and  all  the  rest, — ^passion  and  hate  let  him  cast  out; 

buddhya  . . .  yukto y  ‘integrated  by  his  soul’ :  this  was  Krishna’s  very  first 
practical  teaching  developed  in  2.  39-72:  it  brings  release  from  the 
‘bondage  of  works’. 

vUuddhaydy  ‘[with  soul  now]  cleansed’:  the  soul  or  contemplative 
intellect  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  ‘higher  self’  in  the  Gita.  So 
in  5.  7  it  is  the  self  that  must  be  cl  sansed  in  order  that  it  may  become  ‘the 
[very]  self  of  every  contingent  being*.  So  too  in  5.  ii  attachment  is 
renounced  ‘for  the  cleansing  of  th  5  self’  and  in  6.  12  the  spiritual  exercise 
of  integration  is  performed  to  obi  ain  the  same  result. 

‘Passion  and  hate’ :  these  have  the:  r  seat  in  the  senses  and  are  ‘brigands  on 
the  road’  (3.  34). 

52.  vivikta-sevi  laghv^-dst  yatci-vdk-kdya-mdnasah 
dhydna~yoga~paro  nityarh  vairdgyarh  samupdsritahy 

Let  him  live  apart,  eat  ligh  tly,  restrain  speech,  body,  and  mind ; 
let  him  practise  meditation  constantly,  let  him  cultivate 
dispassion; 

‘Let  him  live  apart’ :  cf.  6.  10:  ‘Let  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  ever  integrate 
[him]self  standing  in  a  place  apart,  alone*. 

‘Eat  lightly’ :  cf.  6. 16-17  •  *  [This]  spiritual  exercise  is  not  for  him  who  eats 
too  much,  nor  yet  for  him  who  does  not  eat  at  all  ,  .  .  [Rather]  it  is  .  .  . 
for  him  who  knows-the-mean  in  food.’ 

‘Restrain  speech,  body,  and  nind’:  cf.  6.  12:  ‘Let  him  restrain  the 
operations  of  his  thought  and  senses.’ 

dhydna-yoga-y  ‘practice  of  medii  ation*:  S.  takes  this  compound  to  mean 
‘meditation  and  Yoga’  and  intemrets  the  latter  term  as  meaning  ‘one- 
pointed  meditation  on  the  self’, 

vairdgyathy  ‘dispassion’:  for  the  Buddhists  ‘dispassion*  was  synonymous 
with  Nirvana. 

53.  ahamkdram  balath  darpam  kdtnarh  krodham  parigraham 
vitmicya  nirmamah  sdnto  brahma-bhuydya  kalpate. 
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Let  him  give  up  all  thought  of  ‘I’,  force,  pride,  desire  and 
anger  and  possessiveness,  let  him  not  think  of  anjrthing  as 
‘mine*,  at  peace; — [if  he  does  this,]  to  becoming  Brahman  is 
he  conformed. 

‘Let  him  give  up  . . .  anger’ :  this  is  taken  from  16. 18  where  these  qualities 
are  said  to  characterize  the  ‘vilest  among  men’  (16.  19)  who  are  destined 
to  go  to  hell. 

‘Let  him  give  up  all  thought  of  “I”  . . .,  let  him  not  think  of  anything  as 
“mine”  taken  from  2.  71  (repeated  12.  13). 

‘Desire  and  anger’:  the  basic  sins.  Cf.  3.  37:  ‘Desire  it  is:  Anger  it  is — 
arising  from  the  constituent  of  Passion — all  devouring,  mightily  wicked, 
know  that  this  is  [your]  enemy  on  earth,’  Together  with  greed  they  are  the 
‘triple  gate  of  hell’  (16.  21). 

‘To  becoming  Brahman  is  he  conformed* :  cf,  14.  26. 


Front  Brahman  to  God 

54.  brahma-bhutah  prasann! atma  na  socatiy  na  kdnksatiy 
samah  sarvesu  bhutesu  mad-bhaktirh  labhate  pardm. 

Brahman  become,  with  self  serene,  he  grieves  not  nor  desires; 
the  same  to  all  contingent  beings  he  gains  the  highest  love- 
and-loyalty  to  Me, 

‘Brahman  become’:  this  is  the  same  as  to  achieve  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of 
Brahman*  and  the  ‘Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too’  (2.  72),  which  ‘fares 
around’  such  men  who  have  ‘become  Brahman*  (5.  24-6)  and  which 
‘subsists  in’  God  (6.  15).  To  achieve  such  a  state  does  not  mean  to  lose 
sight  of  the  personal  God:  ‘For  him  I  am  not  lost,  nor  is  he  lost  to  Me’ 
(6.  30),  for  Krishna  is  the  ‘base  supporting  Brahman’  both  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  the  outside  world  and  as  the  still  centre  of  the  liberated  self 

(14.  27). 

na  kdnksati,  ‘nor  desires’ :  var.  na  hrsyati,  ‘nor  rejoices’, 

‘The  same  to  all  contingent  beings’ :  or,  ‘the  same  in  all  contingent  beings’ 
as  God  is  (13.  27:  9.  29),  since,  now  that  he  has  ‘become  Brahman’,  he 
has  ‘become  the  [very]  self  of  every  contingent  being’  (5,7),  like  Brahman 
‘ever  the  same’  (5,  19).  In  practical  living  this  means  that  he  will  show 
partiality  to  none,  he  will  be  ‘the  same  to  friend  and  foe,  [the  same] 
whether  he  be  respected  or  despised,  the  same  in  heat  and  cold,  in  pleasure 
as  in  pain’  (12.  18 :  cf.  2.  38,  48 :  4.  22),  and  he  will  see  the  selfsame  thing 
‘in  a  Brahman  wise  and  courteous  as  in  a  cow  or  in  an  elephant,  nay,  as 
in  a  dog  or  outcaste’  (5.  18). 

‘He  gains  the  highest  love-and-loyalty  to  Me’:  this  highest  bhakti  is, 
then,  only  bestowed  after  the  man  has  ‘become  Brahman’.  Bhakti  is,  of 
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course,  possible  at  all  stages  and,  it  the  lower  level,  helps  towards  the 
winning  of  liberation  (9.  26-8).  On  the  highest  level,  however,  it  perfects 
liberation  itself.  The  man  who  has  reached  this  stage,  according  to  R., 
counts  all  things  as  straw  except  God. 

55.  bhaktyd  mam  abhijdndti  ydzdn  yas  dasmi  tattvatah; 
tato  math  tattvato  jhdtvd  m  ate  tad-anantaram. 

By  love-and-loyalty  he  conaes  to  know  Me  as  I  really  am,  how 
great  I  am  and  who;  and  or.ce  he  knows  Me  as  I  am,  he  enters 
[Me]  forthwith. 

‘Forthwith’ :  this,  as  R.  reasonably  points  out,  shows  that  this  ‘knowledge* 
of  God  is  subsequent  to  the  kno^vledge  of  self  as  Brahman.  To  ‘enter* 
God  means  to  possess  Him  in  his  fullness, 

56.  sarva-karmdny  apt  sada  ku^vdno  mad-vyapasrayah 
mat-prasdddd  avdpnoti  sdh^atam  padam  avyayam. 

Let  him  then  do  all  mann*  ;r  of  works  continually,  putting  his 
trust  in  Me;  for  by  my  jrace  he  will  attain  to  an  eternal, 
changeless  state. 

‘An  eternal,  changeless  state* :  this,  according  to  R.,  means  God.  What  the 
Gita  appears  to  mean,  however,  is  that  the  man  who  has  ‘become  Brahman* 
and  entered  God  now  enjoys  his  timeless  eternity  in  imion  with  God  by 
means  of  love  (cf.  18.  64).  At  this  point  Krislma  finishes  his  general 
teaching  and  from  verse  57  to  66  He  applies  this  general  teaching  to  the 
particular,  personal  case  of  Arjur  a. 

Arjuna^s  Personal  Case 

57.  cetasd  sarva-karmdni  mayi  samnyasya  mat-par  ah 
buddhi-yogam  updsritya  n  ac-cittah  saiatam  bhava. 

Give  up  in  thought  to  M(  all  that  you  do,  make  Me  your  goal: 
relying  on  the  integration  of  the  soul,  think  on  Me  constantly. 

‘Give  up  in  thought  to  Me  all  th  it  you  do* :  cf.  3.  30 :  ‘Cast  all  your  works 
on  Me,  your  thoughts  [withdiawn]  in  what  appertains  to  self.*  The 
difference  between  the  two  passages  is  obvious:  in  the  earlier  the  object 
of  meditation  is  the  sphere  of  the  self  because  that  self  had  not  yet 
‘become  Brahman*;  here  theobj<jct  of  contemplation  can  only  be  God  who 
is  the  ‘base  supporting  Brahman*  (14.  27), 

‘Integration  of  the  soul*:  since  the  soul  has  now  been  purified  of  all 
earthly  taint  (18.  51).  One  MS.  has  hiddhi-yoganiy  ‘integration  in  purity*. 

58.  mac-cittah  sarva-durgdni  mat-prasaddt  tarisyasi; 
atha  cet  tvam  ahamkdrdn  na  srosyasi  vinanhyasi. 
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Thinking  on  Me  you  will  surmount  all  dangers  by  my  grace; 
but  if  through  selfishness  you  will  not  listen,  then  will  you 
[surely]  perish. 

-durganiy  ‘dangers’:  var.  -duiikhdnt,  ‘sorrows’;  karmdniy  ‘works’. 

ahamkardfiy  ‘through  selfishness’:  the  ‘selfishness’  in  question  is  the 
illusion  that  it  is  the  ego  and  not  the  constituents  of  Nature  which  acts. 
So  3.  27:  ‘It  is  material  Nature’s  [three]  constituents  that  do  all  works 
wherever  [works  are  done] ;  [but]  he  whose  self  is  by  the  ego  fooled 
thinks,  “It  is  I  who  do”  .*  The  highest  love  and  loyalty  to  God  means  not 
only  a  union  at  the  ontological  level,  to  ‘become  Brahman’,  but  also  the 
willing  and  joyous  conforming  of  one’s  own  will  to  the  will  of  God. 
Failure  to  do  this  will,  in  any  case,  make  no  difference  to  the  outcome  as 
the  following  stanzas  show. 

na  iro^asiy  ‘you  will  not  listen’ :  var.  na  moksyasiy  ‘you  will  not  achieve 
liberation’. 

59.  yad  ahathkdram  dsritya  na  yotsya  iti  manyasey 
mithy aha  vyavasdyas  tCy  prakrth  tvdth  niyoksyati, 

[But  if,]  relying  on  your  ego,  you  should  think,  ‘I  will  not 
fight’,  vain  is  your  resolve,  [for]  Nature  will  constrain  you. 

‘Nature’:  either  in  general  operating  through  the  constituents  (3.  27: 
14.  23,  etc.),  or  Arjuna’s  nature  as  it  has  developed  in  past  lives  (18.  41-4 
and  the  stanza  that  immediately  follows  here). 

60.  svabhdva-jenay  Kaunteya,  nibaddhah  svena  karmand 
karturh  rCecchad  yan  mohdty  karisyasy  avaso  pi  taU 

You  are  bound  by  your  own  works  which  spring  from  your 
own  nature;  [for]  what,  deluded,  you  would  not  do  you  will 
do  perforce. 

61.  tkoarah  sarva-bhutdndrh  hrd-desey  ^rjunay  tisthati 
bhrdmayan  sarva-bkutdni  yantr'drudhani  mdyayd. 

In  the  region  of  the  heart  of  all  contingent  beings  dwells  the 
Lord,  twirling  them  hither  and  thither  by  his  uncanny  power 
[like  puppets]  mounted  on  a  machine. 

‘In  the  region  of  the  heart  ,  .  .’:  cf.  15.  15.  God  indwells  human  beings 
both  as  the  ‘fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman’  and  as  the  principle  of  all 
activity  (mdyd).  He  is  the  cause  of  damnation  as  much  as  of  salvation  (cf. 
16.  19).  Moreover,  his  creative  activity  distracts  from  the  contemplation 
of  his  eternal  Being :  ‘  [All]  this  is  my  creative  power  (mdyd)  composed  of 
the  constituents,  divine,  hard  to  transcend.  Whoso  shall  put  his  trust  in 
Me  alone,  shall  pass  beyond  this  [my]  uncanny  power  {rndyd)*  (7.  14). 
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62.  tam  eva  saranath  gaccha  sarva-bhavenUy  Bhdrata; 
tat~prasdddt  pardth  sdntith  sthdnam  prdpsyasi  sdsvatam. 

In  Him  alone  seek  refuge  vith  all  your  being,  all  your  love; 
and  by  his  grace  you  will  a  tain  an  eternal  state,  the  highest 
peace. 

sarva-bhdvenat  ‘with  all  your  beinu,  all  your  love’:  bhdva  means  both 
‘being’  and  ‘love’.  Both  senses  are  implied. 

idntim,  ‘peace*:  var.  siddhithy  ‘success,  perfection*. 

63.  iti  tejndnam  dkhydtarh  guhydd  guhyataram  mayd: 
vimriy^aitad  asesena  yalK  ecchasi  tathd  kuru. 

Of  all  the  mysteries  the  most  mysterious,  this  wisdom  have 
I  told  you;  ponder  it  in  all  its  amplitude,  then  do  whatever 
you  will. 

jUdnam,  ‘wisdom’ :  var.  dhyananiy  ‘  neditation*. 

love  you  WelV 

64.  sarva-guhyatamarh  bhuyah  Wnu  me  paramam  vacah: 
isfo  me  drdham  itiy  tato  \)aksydmi  ie  hitam. 

And  now  again  give  ear  to  this  my  highest  Word,  of  all  the 
most  mysterious:  ‘I  love  30U  well.’  Therefore  will  I  tell  you 
your  salvation, 

isfo  ‘I  love  you  well’ :  one  MS,  has  drs^o  ‘I  see  you*. 

65.  man~mand  bhava  mad-bhcuito  mad-ydjty  math  namas-kuru: 
mdm  ev^aisyasiy  satyam  te  pratijdney  priyo  ^si  me. 

Bear  Me  in  mind,  love  Me  and  worship  Me,  sacrifice,  prostrate 
yourself  to  Me :  so  will  you  come  to  Me,  I  promise  you  truly, 
for  you  are  dear  to  Me, 

‘Dear  to  Me’:  the  man  whom  God  loves  was  described  in  12.  13-20:  he 
is  totally  detached  from  worldly  things  and  totally  devoted  to  God. 

66.  sarva-dharmdn  parityajya  mdm  ekath  saranath  vraja: 
ahath  tvd  sarva-pdpebhyo  moksayisydmiy  md  sucah. 

Give  up  all  things  of  law,  turn  to  Me,  your  only  refuge,  [for] 
I  will  deliver  you  from  al  evils;  have  no  care. 

-dkarman,  ‘things  of  law’ :  according  to  S,  this  refers  both  to  what  is 
lawful  and  to  what  is  unlawful.  The  liberated  man  is  emancipated  from 
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‘the  bonds  of  both  law  and  lawlessness*.  R,  says  that  this  means  that  one 
should  concentrate  on  God  alone  as  creator,  the  worshipful,  the  goal,  and 
the  means  by  which  the  goal  is  achieved. 

The  Supreme  Value  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Gita 

67.  idath  te  riatapaskdya  rCdhhaktaya  kadacana 

na  c^ahisrusave  vdcyath  na  ca  mam  yo  "bhyasuyati. 

Never  must  you  tell  this  word  to  one  whose  life  is  not  austere, 
to  one  devoid  of  love-and-Ioyalty,  to  one  who  refuses  to  obey, 
or  to  one  who  envies  Me. 

68.  ya  idath  paramath  guhyam  mad-bhaktesv  abhidhasyati 
bhaktim  mayipardth  krtvd^  mdm  ev'aisyaty  asarhiayah. 

[But]  whoever  shall  proclaim  this  highest  mystery  to  my  loving 
devotees,  showing  the  while  the  highest  love-and-Ioyalty  to 
Me,  shall,  nothing  doubting,  come  to  Me  indeed. 

asathiayaby  ‘nothing  doubting* :  var.  asarhiayamy  ‘without  doubt*. 

69.  na  ca  tasmdn  tnanusyem  kascin  me  priya-krttamah 
bhavitd  na  ca  me  tasmdd  any  ah  priyataro  bhuvi. 

No  one  among  men  can  render  Me  more  pleasing  service  than 
a  man  like  this;  nor  shall  any  other  man  on  earth  be  more 
beloved  by  Me  than  he. 

70.  adhye^ate  ca  ya  imam  dharmyam  sarhvadam  dvayoh 
jhdna-yajhena  ten'dham  istah  sydm  iti  me  matih. 

And  whoso  should  read  this  dialogue  which  you  and  I  have 
held  concerning  what  is  right,  it  will  be  as  if  he  had  offered 
Me  a  sacrifice  of  wisdom:  so  do  I  believe. 

71.  iraddhavan  anasuyas  ca  srnuydd  apiyo  narahy 

so  pi  mtiktah  subhdml  lokdn  prdpnuydt  punya-karma'^m* 

And  the  man  of  faith,  not  cavilling,  who  listens  [to  this  my 
Word],  he  too  shall  win  deliverance,  and  attain  to  the  goodly 
worlds  of  those  whose  works  are  pure. 

muktab,  ‘shall  win  deliverance* :  scarcely  ‘liberation*  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  final  release  from  sathsdra^  freedom  from  the  round  of  birth  and 
death,  since  the  ‘goodly  worlds*  or  heavens  themselves  belong  to  the 
world  of  samsdra.  S.  interprets  the  word  as  meaning  deliverance  from  evil, 
R.  as  deliverance  from  the  ‘evils  that  obstruct  loving  devotion*. 
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72.  kaccid  etac  chrutam,  Partha^  tvayaik^dgrena  cetasa, 
kaccid  ajndnasathmohahpratastas  te^  dhanarhjaya  ? 

Have  you  listened,  Arjuna,  [to  these  my  words]  with  a  mind 
intent  on  them  alone  ?  And  has  the  confusion  [of  your  mind] 
that  stemmed  from  ignoranp  been  dispelled? 

Arjuna  uvdca: 

73.  nasto  mohahy  smrtir  labdhd  ivat-prasadan  mayd,  ^cyuta: 
sthito  *smi gata-samdehahy  hirisye  vacanarh  tava. 

Arjuna  said: 

Destroyed  is  the  confusion ;  and  through  your  grace  I  have 
regained  a  proper  way  of  thinking:  with  doubts  dispelled 
I  stand  ready  to  do  your  bidding. 

Epilogue 

Samjaya  uvdca: 

74.  ity  aharh  Vasudevasya  Pdr  hasya  ca  moEdimanah 
samvddam  imam  asrausam  idbhutarh  roma-haisanam. 

Sanjaya  said: 

So  did  I  hear  this  wondrons  dialogue  of  [Krishna,]  Vasudeva^s 
son,  and  the  high-souled  Arjuna,  [and  as  I  listened]  I  shud¬ 
dered  with  delight. 

75-  Vydsa-prasadac  chrutavdn  etad  guhyam  aharh  param 
yogath  yoyesvardt  Krsndt  sdksdt  kathayatah  svayam. 

By  Vyasa’s  favour  have  I  heard  this  highest  mystery,  this 
spiritual  exercise  from  Krishna,  the  Lord  of  spiritual  exercise 
himself  as  He  in  person  t>ld  it. 

‘Vyasa*:  the  sage,  reputedly  th(!  author  of  the  MBh.,  who  had  given 
Sanjaya  the  divine  power  to  hear  the  Gita  and  see  the  transfigured 
Krishna. 

76.  rdjany  sarhsmrtya  sarhsmrtya  samvddam  imam  adbhutam 
Kesav^drjunayoh  puryyarh  hrsydmi  ca  muhur  muhuh. 

O  King,  as  often  as  I  rec  all  this  marvellous,  holy  dialogue  of 
Arjuna  and  Krishna,  I  thrill  with  joy,  and  thrill  with  joy  again. 
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18.  77-8] 

77.  tac  ca  sammrtya  sarhsmrtya  rupam  atyadbhutam  Hareh 
vismayo  me  mahdriy  rajan,  hrsydmi  ca  punah  punah. 

And  as  often  as  I  recall  that  form  of  Vishnu, — so  utterly 
marvellous, — ^how  great  is  my  amazement !  I  thrill  with  joy, 
and  thrill  with  joy  again. 

78.  yatra  yog^esvarah  KnnOy  yatra  Pdrtho  dhanur-dharahy 
tatra  srtr  vijayo  bhutir  dhruvd  nliiYy  matir  mama. 

Wherever  Krishna  is,  the  Lord  of  spiritual  exercise,  wherever 
Arjuna,  holder  of  the  bow,  there  is  good  fortune,  victory, 
success,  sound  policy  assured.  This  do  I  believe. 
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I.  The  Individual  Self 
{a)  Self  as  it  is  in  itself 

2.  16-25:  Of  what  is  not  there  is  no  becoming;  of  what  is  there  is  no 
ceasing  to  be :  for  the  boundary-line  between  the  two  is  seen  by  men 
who  see  things  as  they  really  are.  (17)  Yes,  indestructible  [alone]  is  That, 
— know  this, — ^by  which  this  whole  universe  was  spun.  .  •  .  (18)  Finite, 
they  say,  are  these  [our]  bodies  [indwelt]  by  an  eternal  embodied  [self], 
— [for  this  self  is]  indestructible,  incommensurable. ...  (19)  Who  thinks 
this  [self]  can  be  a  slayer,  who  thinks  that  it  can  be  slain,  both  these  have 
no  [right]  knowledge :  it  does  not  slay  nor  is  it  slain.  (20)  Never  is  it 
born  nor  dies ;  never  did  it  come  to  be  nor  will  it  ever  come  to  be  again : 
unborn,  eternal,  everlasting  is  this  [self], — ^primeval.  It  is  not  slain  when 
the  body  is  slain.  (21)  If  a  man  knows  it  as  indestructible,  eternal,  un¬ 
born,  never  to  pass  away,  how  and  whom  can  it  cause  to  be  slain  or  slay  ? 
.  .  .  (23)  Weapons  do  not  cut  it  nor  does  fire  burn  it,  the  waters  do  not 
wet  it  nor  does  the  wind  dry  it.  (24)  Uncuttable,  unburnable,  unwettable, 
undryable  it  is, — eternal,  roving  everywhere,  firm-set,  unmoved, 
primeval.  (25)  Unmanifest,  unthinkable,  immutable  is  it  called:  then 
realize  it  thus  and  do  not  grieve  [about  it]. 

2.  29-30:  By  a  rare  privilege  may  someone  behold  it,  and  by  a  rare 
privilege  indeed  may  another  tell  of  it,  and  by  a  rare  privilege  may  such 
another  hear  it,  yet  even  having  heard  there  is  none  that  knows  it.  (30) 
Never  can  this  embodied  [self]  be  slain  in  the  body  by  anyone  [at  all] : 
and  so  you  have  no  need  to  grieve  for  any  contingent  being. 

2*  55 :  When  a  man  puts  from  him  all  desires  that  prey  upon  the  mind, 
himself  contented  in  self  alone,  then  is  he  called  a  man  of  steady 
wisdom. 

2. 64:  But  he  who  roves  among  the  objects  of  sense,  his  senses  subdued 
to  self  and  disjoined  from  passion  and  hate,  and  who  is  self-possessed 
[himself],  draws  nigh  to  calm  serenity. 

3.  17-18:  Nay,  let  a  man  take  pleasure  in  self  alone,  in  self  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  find,  in  self  alone  content :  [for  then]  there  is  naught  he  needs  to  do. 
(18)  In  works  done  and  works  undone  on  earth  he  has  no  interest, — no 
[interest]  in  all  contingent  beings :  on  such  interest  he  does  not  depend. 
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3.  42“3 :  Exalted  are  the  senses,  or  so  they  say;  higher  than  the  senses 
is  the  mind;  yet  higher  than  the  mind  the  soul:  what  is  beyond  the 
soul  is  he  (the  self).  (43)  So  know  1:  im  who  is  yet  higher  than  the  soul, 
and  make  firm  [this]  self  yourself.  .  .  . 

4.  35 : By  [knowing]  this  you  wi  .1  behold  [all]  beings  in  [your]self, — 
every  one  of  them, — and  then  in  IV  fe. 

5.  7:  Wellversed  in  spiritual  exerc  se,  his  self  made  pure,  his  self  and 
senses  quelled,  his  self  become  the  Very]  self  of  every  contingent  being, 
though  working  still,  he  is  not  defi  led. 

5.  13-17.  All  works  renouncing  with  the  mind,  quietly  he  sits  in  full 
control, — ^the  embodied  [self]  within  the  city  with  nine  gates:  he  neither 
works  nor  makes  another  work.  (14)  Neither  agency  nor  worldly  works 
does  [the  body*s]  lord  engender,  lor  yet  the  bond  that  work  to  fruit 
conjoins:  it  is  inherent  Nature  th  it  initiates  the  action.  (15)  He  takes 
not  on  the  good  and  evil  works  oi  anyone  at  all, — [that]  all-pervading 
lord. .  . .  (16)  But  some  there  are  whose  ignorance  of  self  by  wisdom  is 
destroyed.  Their  wisdom,  like  the  sun,  illumines  that  [all-]highest. 
(17)  Souls  [bent  on]  that,  selves  [bent  on]  that,  with  that  their  aim  and 
that  their  aspiration,  they  stride  [along  the  path]  from  which  there  is 
no  return,  [all]  taints  by  wisdom  washed  away. 

5.  21:  [His]  self  detached  from  contacts  with  the  outside  world,  in 
[him]self  he  finds  his  joy,  [his]  se  f  in  Brahman  integrated  by  spiritual 
exercise,  he  finds  unfailing  joy. 

5.  25-6 :  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too  win  seers  in  whom  [all]  taint-of- 
imperfection  is  destroyed;  their  c  oubts  dispelled,  with  self  controlled, 
they  take  their  pleasure  in  the  wea  i  of  all  contingent  beings.  (26)  Around 
these  holy  men  whose  thoughts  are  [fast]  controlled,  estranged  from 
anger  and  desire,  knowing  [at  ast]  the  self,  fares  Nirvana  that  is 
Brahman  too. 

6.  5-6:  (The  two  selves,  see  I  (6)). 

6.  7-9:  The  higher  self  of  the  self-subdued,  quietened,  is  rapt  in 
enstasy, — in  cold  as  in  heat,  in  pleasure  as  in  pain,  likewise  in  honour 
and  disgrace.  (8)  With  self  content  in  wisdom  learnt  from  holy  books 
and  wisdom  learnt  from  life,  with  sense  subdued,  sublime,  aloof,  [this] 
athlete  of  the  spirit  [stands]:  Tn:egrated*,  so  is  he  called;  the  same  to 
him  are  clods  of  earth,  stones,  gald.  (9)  Outstanding  is  he  whose  soul 
views  in  the  selfsame  way  friends,  comrades,  enemies,  those  indifferent, 
neutrals,  men  who  are  hateful  and  those  who  are  his  kin, — ^the  good  and 
the  evil  too. 

6. 18-29  •  When  thought,  held  w<dl  in  check,  is  stilled  in  self  alone,  then 
is  a  man  from  longing  freed  thoi  gh  all  desires  assail  him :  then  do  men 
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call  him  ‘integrated’.  (19)  As  a  lamp  might  stand  in  a  windless  place, 
unflickering, — ^this  likeness  has  been  heard  of  such  athletes  of  the  spirit 
who  control  their  thought  and  practise  integration  of  the  self.  (20)  When 

thought  by  (the  practice  of  integration|  13  checked  and  comes  to  rest, 
®  I  spiritual  exercise  j  : 

and  when  of  [onejself  one  sees  the  self  in  self  and  finds  content  therein, 
(21)  that  is  the  utmost  joy  which  transcends  [all  things  of]  sense  and 
which  soul  [alone]  can  grasp.  When  he  knows  this  and  [knowing  it] 
stands  still,  moving  not  an  inch  from  the  reality  [he  sees],  (22)  he  wins 
a  prize  beyond  all  others, — or  so  he  thinks.  Therein  he  [firmly]  stands, 
unmoved  by  any  suffering,  however  grievous  it  may  be.  .  .  .  (25)  By 
soul  held  fast  in  steadfastness  he  must  make  the  mind  [too]  subsist 
in  the  self;  then  little  by  little  will  he  come  to  rest;  he  must  think  of 
nothing  at  all.  (26)  Wherever  the  fickle  mind  unsteady  roves  around, 
from  thence  [the  soul]  will  bring  it  back  and  subject  it  to  the  self. .  .  . 
(28)  [And]  thus  [all]  flaws  transcending,  the  athlete  of  the  spirit,  constant 
in  integrating  [him]self,  with  ease  attains  unbounded  joy.  Brahman’s 
[saving]  touch.  (29)  With  self  integrated  by  spiritual  exercise  [now]  he 
sees  the  self  in  all  beings  standing,  all  beings  in  the  self:  the  same  in 
everything  he  sees. 

13.  19-21:  ‘Nature’  and  ‘Person’:  know  that  these  two  are  both 
beginningless:  and  know  that  change  and  quality  arise  from  Nature. 
(20)  Material  Nature,  they  say,  is  [itself]  the  cause  of  cause,  effect,  and 
agency,  while  ‘person’  is  said  to  be  the  cause  in  the  experience  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain.  (21)  For  ‘person’  is  lodged  in  material  Nature, 
experiencing  the  ‘constituents’  that  arise  from  it;  because  he  attaches 
himself  to  these  he  comes  to  birth  in  good  and  evil  wombs. 

13. 24:  By  meditation  some  themselves  see  self  in  self,  others  by  putting 
sound  reason  into  practice,  yet  others  by  the  exercise  of  works. 

13.  29:  Nature  it  is  which  in  every  way  does-work-and-acts;  no  agent 
is  the  self. 

14. 5 :  Goodness — ^Passion — ^Darkness:  these  are  the  [three]  constituents 
from  Nature  sprung  that  bind  the  embodied  [self]  in  the  body  though 
[the  self  itself]  is  changeless. 

14.  20:  Transcending  these  three  constituents  which  give  the  body  its 
existence,  from  the  sufferings  of  birth,  death,  and  old  age  delivered,  the 
embodied  [self]  wins  immortality. 

15.  7:  In  the  world  of  living  things  a  minute  part  of  Me,  eternal  [still], 
becomes  a  living  [self],  drawing  to  itself  the  five  senses  and  the  mind 
which  have  their  roots  in  Nature, 
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15.  lo-ii:  Whether  [the  self]  riie  up  [from  the  body]  or  remain 
[therein],  or  whether,  through  contact  with  the  constituents,  he  tastes 
experience,  fools  do  not  perceive  f  im,  but  whoso  possesses  wisdom’s 
eye  sees  him  [indeed],  (ii)  And  athletes  of  the  spirit,  fighting  the  good 
fight,  see  him  established  in  [them]  selves;  not  so  the  men  whose  self  is 
unperfected,  however  much  they  strive,  witless,  they  see  him  not. 

18.  16-17: . . .  The  man  who  sees  self  isolated  [in  itself]  as  the  agent, 
does  not  see  [at  all].  Untrained  is  his  intelligence  and  evil  are  his 
thoughts.  (17)  A  man  who  has  reached  a  state  where  there  is  no  sense  of 
‘r,  whose  soul  is  undefiled, — ^were  he  to  slaughter  [all]  these  worlds, — 
slays  nothing.  He  is  not  bound, 

18.  36-7: .  .  ,  [That  pleasure]  which  a  man  enjoys  after  much  effort 
[spent],  making  an  end  thereby  of  suffering,  (37)  which  at  first  seems 
like  poison  but  in  time  transmutes  itself  into  what  seems  to  be  ambrosia, 
is  called  pleasure  in  Goodness’  way,  for  it  springs  from  that  serenity 
which  comes  from  apperception  oi  the  self. 

18.  49-54:  With  soul  detached  from  everything,  with  self  subdued,  [all] 
longing  gone,  renounce.  .  .  .  (53)  .  .  .  [if  he  does  this,]  to  becoming 
Brahman  is  he  conformed.  (54)  Biahman  become,  with  self  serene,  he 
grieves  not  nor  desires;  the  same  :o  all  contingent  beings  he  gains  the 
highest  love-and-loyalty  to  Me. 

(b)  The  Tratismigrating  Self 

2,  12-14:  Never  was  there  a  Ximt  when  I  was  not,  nor  you,  nor  yet 
these  princes,  nor  will  there  be  a  time  when  we  shall  cease  to  be, — ^all 
of  us  hereafter.  (13)  Just  as  in  this,  body  the  embodied  [self]  must  pass 
through  childhood,  youth,  and  ole .  age,  so  too  [at  death]  will  it  assume 
another  body:  in  this  a  thoughtful  man  is  not  perplexed.  (14)  But 
contacts  with  the  objects  of  sense  g  ive  rise  to  heat  and  cold,  pleasure  and 
pain:  they  come  and  go,  impermanent.  Put  up  with  them  [then], 
Arjuna. 

2.  22:  As  a  man  casts  off  his  won-out  clothes  and  takes  on  other  new 
ones,  so  does  the  embodied  [self]  cast  off  its  worn-out  bodies  and  enters 
other  new  ones. 

2.  26-8:  And  even  if  you  thinl:  that  it  is  constantly  [re-]born  and 
constantly  [re-]dies,  even  so  you  grieve  for  it  in  vain.  (27)  For  sure  is 
the  death  of  all  that  is  born,  sure  is  the  birth  of  all  that  dies:  so  in 
a  matter  that  no  one  can  prevent  ^ou  have  no  cause  to  grieve.  (28)  Un¬ 
manifest  are  the  beginnings  of  contingent  beings,  manifest  their  middle 
course,  unmanifest  again  their  ends:  what  cause  for  mourning  here? 
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3,  40:  Sense,  mind,  and  soul,  they  say,  are  the  places  where  lurks 
[desire] ;  through  these  it  smothers  wisdom,  fooling  the  embodied  [self], 

4.  5 :  Many  a  birth  have  I  passed  through,  and  [many  a  birth]  have  you : 
I  know  them  all  but  you  do  not. 

4.  40:  The  man,  unwise,  devoid  of  faith,  of  doubting  self,  must  perish: 
this  world  is  not  for  the  man  of  doubting  self,  nor  the  next  [world]  nor 
yet  happiness. 

5.  7:  Well-versed  in  spiritual  exercise,  his  self  made  pure,  his  self  and 
senses  quelled,  his  self  become  the  [very]  self  of  every  contingent  being, 
though  working  still,  he  is  not  defiled. 

5,  II :  With  body,  mind,  soul,  and  senses  alone-and-isolated  [from  the 
self]  do  men  engaged  in  spiritual  exercise  engage  in  action  renouncing 
attachment  for  the  cleansing  of  the  self. 

5.  25 :  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too  win  seers  in  whom  [all]  taint-of- 
imperfection  is  destroyed;  their  doubts  dispelled,  with  self  controlled, 
they  take  their  pleasure  in  the  weal  of  all  contingent  beings. 

6.  5-6 :  (The  two  selves) :  Raise  self  by  self,  let  not  the  self  droop  down ; 
for  self’s  friend  is  self  indeed,  so  too  is  self  self’s  enemy.  (6)  Self  is  the 
friend  to  the  self  of  him  whose  self  is  by  the  self  subdued;  but  for  the 
man  bereft  of  self  self  will  act  as  an  enemy  indeed. 

6.  10:  Let  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  ever  integrate  [him]self  ...  his 
thoughts  and  self  restrained, 

6. 12: . . .  Let  him  restrain  the  operations  of  his  thought  and  senses  and 
practise  integration  to  purify  the  self. 

6. 14-15 :  Let  him  sit,  [his]  self  all  stilled,  his  fear  all  gone, ...  his  mind 
controlled,  his  thoughts  on  Me,  integrated,  [yet]  intent  on  Me.  (15)  Thus 
let  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  be  constant  in  integrating  [him]self,  his  mind 
restrained;  then  will  he  approach  that  peace  which  has  Nirvana  as  its 
end  and  which  subsists  in  Me. 

6.  37-45:  (Arjuna:)  [Suppose]  a  man  of  faith  should  strive  in  vain,  his 
restless  mind  shying  away  from  spiritual  exercise :  he  fails  to  win  the 
perfect  prize  of  integration, — ^what  path  does  he  tread  [then?  .  .  . 
(40)  (The  Blessed  Lord:)  Not  in  this  world  nor  in  the  next  is  such 
a  man  destroyed-or-lost :  for  no  doer  of  fair  works  will  tread  an  evil  path, 
my  friend,  no,  none  whatever,  (41)  The  worlds  of  doers  of  good  works 
he’ll  win  and  dwell  there  countless  years:  and  then  will  he  be  born 
again,  this  man  who  failed  in  spiritual  exercise,  in  the  house  of  holy 
men  by  fortune  blest.  (42)  Or  else  he  will  be  born  in  a  family  of  men 
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well-advanced-in-spiritual-exercise,  possessed  of  insight;  but  such 
a  birth  as  this  on  earth  is  yet  harder  to  obtain,  (43)  There  is  he  united 
with  the  soul  as  it  had  matured  in  his  former  body;  and  once  again  he 
strives  to  win  perfection’s  prize.  (44)  By  [the  force  of]  that  same  struggle 
he  had  waged  in  former  times  he  is  carried  away  though  helpless  [of 
himself];  for  even  he  who  only  wants  to  know  what  integration  is, 
transcends  that  ‘Brahman’  which  is  [no  more  than]  wordy  rites. 
(45)  But  cleansed  of  taint  [that]  athlete  of  the  spirit  strives  on  with 
utmost  zeal,  through  many,  many  births  [at  last]  perfected;  and  then 
the  highest  path  he  treads. 

14.  5~8:  Goodness — ^Passion — ^Da*kness:  these  are  the  [three]  con¬ 
stituents  from  Nature  sprung  that  t  ind  the  embodied  [self]  in  the  body 
though  [the  self  itself]  is  changeless .  (6)  Among  these  Goodness,  being 
immaculate,  knowing  no  sickness,  c  ispenses  light,  [and  yet]  it  binds  by 
[causing  the  self]  to  cling  to  wisdoi  n  and  to  joy.  (7)  Passion  is  instinct 
with  desire,  [this]  know.  From  era  ring  and  attachment  it  wells  up.  It 
binds  the  embodied  [self]  by  [causing  it]  to  cling  to  works,  (8)  But 
from  ignorance  is  Darkness  borr  :  mark  [this]  well.  All  embodied 
[selves]  it  leads  astray.  With  feedessness  and  sloth  and  sleepiness 
it  binds. 

15.  7-10:  In  the  world  of  living  things  a  minute  part  of  Me,  eternal 
[still],  becomes  a  living  [self],  dratring  to  itself  the  five  senses  and  the 
mind  which  have  their  roots  in  Na  ure.  (8)  When  [this]  sovereign  [self] 
takes  on  a  body  and  when  he  risei  up  therefrom,  he  takes  them  [with 
him]  and  moves  on  as  the  wind  [grafts]  scents  away  from  their  proper 
home.  (9)  Ear,  eye,  touch,  taste,  a  id  smell  he  turns  to  due  account, — 
so  too  the  mind;  [with  these]  he  moves  along  the  objects  of  sense. 
(10)  Whether  he  rise  up  [from  the  I  ody]  or  remain  [therein],  or  whether, 
through  contact  with  the  constiti  ents,  he  tastes  experience,  fools  do 
not  perceive  him,  but  whoso  possesses  wisdom’s  eye  sees  him  [indeed], 

II.  {a)  Material  Nature 
(i)  Cosmic 

4.  6: ...  By  my  creative  energy  {jidyd)  I  consort  with  Nature — which 
is  mine — and  come  to  be  [in  time], 

7.  4-6:  Eightfold  divided  is  my  ] 'Mature, — thus:  earth,  water,  fire  and 
air,  space,  mind,  and  also  soul, — and  the  ego.  (5)  This  is  the  lower:  but 
other  than  this  I  have  a  higher  N  ature ;  this  too  must  you  know.  [And 
this  is  Nature]  developed  into  life  by  which  this  world  is  kept  in  being. 
(6)  To  all  beings  these  [two  Natures]  are  [as]  a  womb;  be  very  sure  of 
this.  Of  this  whole  universe  the  origin  and  the  dissolution  too  am  I. 
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7. 14-15 :  For  [all]  this  [Nature]  is  my  creative  power  {7ndyd\  composed 
of  the  constituents,  divine,  hard  to  transcend.  Whoso  shall  put  his  trust 
in  Me  alone,  shall  pass  beyond  this  [my]  uncanny  power  {mdyd). 
(15)  Doers  of  evil,  deluded,  base,  put  not  their  trust  in  Me;  their  wisdom 
swept  away  by  [this]  uncanny  power,  they  cleave  to  a  devilish  mode 
of  existence. 

8.  15-16:  .  .  .  [Rebirth  is]  the  abode  of  suffering,  knows  nothing  that 
abides. ...  (16)  The  worlds  right  up  to  Brahma’s  realm  [dissolve  and] 
evolve  again. 

8.  17-19:  For  a  thousand  ages  lasts  [one]  day  of  Brahma,  and  for 
a  thousand  ages  [one  such]  night.  .  .  .  (18)  At  the  day’s  dawning  all 
things  manifest  spring  forth  from  the  Unmanifest;  and  then  at  night¬ 
fall  they  dissolve  [again]  in  that  same  thing  called  ‘Unmanifest’. 

(19)  Yes,  this  whole  host  of  beings  comes  ever  anew  to  be;  at  the  fall 
of  night  it  dissolves  away  all  helpless ;  at  dawn  of  day  it  rises  up  again. 

9.  8:  Subduing  my  own  material  Nature  ever  again  I  emanate  this 
whole  host  of  beings, — powerless  [themselves],  from  Nature  comes  the 
power. 

9.  10:  [A  world  of]  moving  and  unmoving  things  material  Nature 
brings  to  birth  while  I  look-on-and-supervise :  this  is  the  cause  [and 
this  the  means]  by  which  the  world  revolves. 

9.  33 :  .  .  .  This  world,  impermanent  and  joyless,  .  .  . 

13.  I :  The  body  is  called  the  ‘field*.  . . . 

13.  5-6:  Gross  elements,  the  ego,  intellect,  the  Unmanifest,  the  eleven 
senses,  and  the  five  [sense-objects]  on  which  the  senses  thrive,  (6)  desire, 
hate,  pleasure,  pain,  sensns  communis^  thought  and  constancy, — ^these, 
in  briefest  span,  are  called  the  field  together  with  their  changes. 

13.  19-21:  ‘Nature*  and  ‘Person’:  know  that  these  two  are  both 
beginningless:  and  know  that  change  and  quality  arise  from  Nature. 

(20)  Material  Nature,  they  say,  is  [itself]  the  cause  of  cause,  effect,  and 
agency,  while  ‘person*  is  said  to  be  the  cause  in  the  experience  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain.  (21)  For  ‘person*  is  lodged  in  material  Nature, 
experiencing  the  ‘constituents*  that  arise  from  it;  because  he  attaches 
himself  to  these  he  comes  to  birth  in  good  and  evil  wombs. 

13.  26:  Whatever  being  comes  to  be,  be  it  motionless  or  moving, 
[derives  its  being]  from  the  union  of  ‘field’  and  ‘knower  of  the  field*. 

13.  29:  Nature  it  is  which  in  every  way  does-work-and-acts;  no  agent 
is  the  self. 
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13.  34:  Whoso  ,  .  .  knows  deliveraii( 
[all]  contingent  beings  are  subject 


gO( 

15.  1-3:  With  roots  above  and  boughs  beneath,  they  say,  the  undying 


fig-tree  [stands] :  its  leaves  are  the 


ce  from  material  Nature  to  which 
es  to  the  further  [shore]. 


Vedic  hymns:  who  knows  it  knows 


the  Veda.  (2)  Below,  above,  its  branches  straggle  out,  well  nourished  by 
the  constituents;  sense-objects  are  the  twigs.  Below  its  roots  proliferate 
inseparably  linked  with  works  in  t^  world  of  men.  (3)  No  form  of  it 


can  here  be  comprehended,  no  end 


land  no  beginning,  no  sure  abiding- 


place:  this  fig-tree  with  its  roots  so  fatly  nourished — [take]  the  stout 
axe  of  detachment  and  cut  it  down  1 

(ii)  Individual 

2.  18:  Finite,  they  say,  are  these  [our]  bodies  [indwelt]  by  an  eternal 
embodied  [self]. 

5.14:  Neither  agency  nor  worldly  wlorks  does  [the  body  *s]  lord  engender, 


nor  yet  the  bond  that  work  to  fruitj 
initiates  the  action. 


7. 20 :  [All]  wisdom  swept  away  by 
in  other  gods  .  .  . :  for  their  own  ni 

8.3:...  [Brahman]  is  called  ^inhe|*( 
to  [an  individual]  self, — ^as  the  cn 
gives  rise  to  the  [separate]  natures 

9.  11-13 :  For  that  a  human  form 
(12)  ...  a  monstrous  devilish  nati|i: 
far]  astray.  (13)  But  great-souled 
that  is  divine. 


nanifold  desires,  men  put  their  trust 
iiture  forces  them  thereto. 


conjoins :  it  is  inherent  Nature  that 


ent  nature’  in  so  far  as  it  appertains 
elative  force  known  as  ‘works*  which 
of  contingent  beings. 

have  assumed  fools  scorn  Me,  .  .  . 
re  they  embrace  which  leads  [them 
jnen  take  up  their  stand  in  a  nature 


om  from  delusion,  long-suffering, 
e  and  pain,  coming  to  be  and  passing 
(5)  refusal  to  do  harm,  equanimity, 
fame  and  infamy, — [such  are]  the 
and  from  Me  in  all  their  diversity 


10.  4-5:  Intellect,  wisdom,  free  ! 
truth,  restraint,  tranquillity,  pleasui  ( 
away,  fear  and  fearlessness  as  well 
content,  austerity,  open-handedne  >Sj 
dispositions  of  contingent  beings, 
they  arise. 

18.  59-60:  [If,]  relying  on  your  egD,  you  should  think,  ‘I  will  not  fight’, 
vain  is  your  resolve,  [for]  Nature  v  ill  constrain  you.  (60)  You  are  bound 
by  your  own  works  which  spring  from  your  own  nature;  [for]  what, 
deluded,  you  would  not  do  you  will  do  perforce. 


II.  {b)  The  Three 

2.  45 :  [All  Nature  is  made  up  of] 
Veda’s  goal. 


Constituents  of  Nature 

the  three  ‘constituents’ :  these  are  the 
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3.5:..,  Every  man  is  powerless  and  made  to  work  by  the  constituents 
born  of  Nature. 

3.  27-9:  It  is  material  Nature’s  [three]  constituents  that  do  all  works 
wherever  [works  are  done];  [but]  he  whose  self  is  by  the  ego  fooled 
thinks,  ‘It  is  I  who  do’.  (28)  But  he  who  knows  how  constituents  and 
works  are  parcelled  out  in  categories,  seeing  things  as  they  are,  thinks 
thus:  ‘Constituents  on  constituents  act*,  [and  thus  thinking]  remains 
unattached.  (29)  By  the  constituents  of  Nature  fooled  are  men  attached 
to  the  constituents’  works.  Such  men,  dull-witted,  only  know  in  part. 
Let  not  the  knower  of  the  whole  upset  [the  knower  of  the  part]. 

3.  37 :  Desire  it  is :  Anger  it  is, — arising  from  the  constituent  of  Passion, 
— all  devouring,  mightily  wicked,  know  that  this  is  [your]  enemy 
on  earth. 

7.  12-14:  Know  too  that  [all]  states  of  being  whether  they  be  of 
[Nature’s  constituent]  Goodness,  Passion,  or  Darkness  proceed  from 
Me;  but  I  am  not  in  them,  they  are  in  Me.  (13)  By  these  three  states  of 
being  inhering  in  the  constituents  this  whole  universe  is  led  astray  . , .. 
(14)  For  [all]  this  is  my  creative  power  {mdyd)  composed  of  the  con¬ 
stituents. 

14.  5-19:  Goodness — Passion — Darkness:  these  are  the  [three]  con¬ 
stituents  from  Nature  sprung  that  bind  the  embodied  [self]  in  the  body 
though  [the  self  itself]  is  changeless.  (6)  Among  these  Goodness,  being 
immaculate,  knowing  no  sickness,  dispenses  light,  [and  yet]  it  binds  by 
[causing  the  self]  to  cling  to  wisdom  and  to  joy.  (7)  Passion  is  instinct 
with  desire,  [this]  know.  From  craving  and  attachment  it  wells  up.  It 
binds  the  embodied  [self]  by  [causing  it]  to  cling  to  works.  (8)  But 
from  ignorance  is  Darkness  born:  mark  [this]  well.  All  embodied 
[selves]  it  leads  astray.  With  fecklessness  and  sloth  and  sleepiness  it 
binds.  (9)  Goodness  causes  [a  man]  to  cling  to  joy,  Passion  to  works; 
but  Darkness,  stifling  wisdom,  attaches  to  fecklessness.  .  .  .  (ii)  When 
at  all  the  body’s  gates  wisdom’s  light  arises,  then  must  you  know  that 
Goodness  has  increased.  (12)  When  Passion  is  waxing  strong,  these  [states] 
arise:  greed,  [purposeful]  activity,  committing  oneself  to  works,  dis¬ 
quiet,  and  ambition.  (13)  When  Darkness  is  surging  up,  these  [states] 
arise :  unlighted  [darkness],  unwillingness  to  act,  fecklessness,  delusion. 
(14)  But  when  an  embodied  [self]  comes  face  to  face  with  [the  body’s] 
dissolution  and  Goodness  prevails,  then  will  he  reach  the  spotless 
worlds  of  those  who  know  the  highest.  (15)  [Another]  goes  to  his 
demise  when  Passion  [predominates] ;  he  will  be  born  among  such  men 
as  cling  to  works:  and  as  to  him  who  dies  when  Darkness  [has  the  upper 
hand],  he  will  be  born  in  the  wombs  of  deluded  fools.  (16)  Of  works 
well  done,  they  say,  the  fruits  belong  to  Goodness,  being  without  spot : 
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but  pain  is  the  fruit  of  Passion,  ignorance  the  fruit  of  Darkness. 
(17)  From  Goodness  wisdom  spring  s,  from  Passion  greed,  from  Dark¬ 
ness  fecklessness,  delusion,  and  igr  orance — ^how  not?  (18)  Upward  is 
the  path  of  those  who  abide  in  Goodness,  in  the  middle  stand  the  men 
of  Passion.  Stuck  in  the  modes  of  the  vilest  constituent  the  men  of 
Darkness  go  below.  (19)  When  the  \ratching  [self]  sees  there  is  no  agent 
other  than  [these]  constituents  and  knows  what  is  beyond  them,  then 
will  he  come  to  [share  in]  that  mode  of  being  which  is  mine. 

17.  1-4:  (The  constituents  as  manifested  in  faith). 

17,  7-22:  (The  constituents  as  manifested  in  food,  sacrifice,  ascetic 
practice,  and  alms-giving). 

18.  7-39:  (The  constituents  as  manifested  in  works,  the  agent,  know¬ 
ledge,  the  intellect,  constancy,  and  pleasure). 

18.  40:  There  is  no  existent  thing  in  heaven  or  earth  or  yet  among  the 
gods  which  is  or  ever  could  be  free:  from  these  three  constituents  from 
Nature  sprung. 

18.  41-4:  (Their  operation  in  the  our  great  classes  of  society). 

II.  (c)  (i)  Karmi — Works — Action 

2.  39:  ...  If  you  are  controlled  (integrated)  by  the  soul,  you  will  put 
away  the  bondage  that  is  inherent  in  [all]  works. 

2.  47-51 :  Work  alone  is  your  proper  business,  never  the  fruits  [it  may 
produce] ;  let  not  your  motive  be  tl  le  fruit  of  works  nor  your  attachment 
to  [mere]  worklessness.  (48)  Stan  i  fast  in  Yoga,  surrendering  attach¬ 
ment;  in  success  and  failure  be  tl  e  same  and  then  get  busy  with  your 
works.  Yoga  means  ^sameness-an<  l-indifference*.  (49)  For  lower  far  is 
[the  path  of]  active  work  [for  its  )wn  sake]  than  the  spiritual  exercise 
{yoga)  of  the  soul.  Seek  refuge  in  the  soul!  How  pitiful  are  they  whose 
motive  is  the  fruit  [of  works]!  (50)  Whoso  performs  spiritual  exercise 
with  the  soul  (is  integrated  by  tht  soul)  discards  here  [and  now]  both 
good  and  evil  works:  brace  yourself  then  for  [this]  spiritual  exercise 
(yoga);  for  Yoga  is  [also]  skill  in  [performing]  works.  (51)  For  those 
wise  men  who  are  integrated  by  the  soul,  who  have  renounced  the  fruit 
that  is  born  of  works,  these  will  b(;  freed  from  the  bondage  of  [re-]birth 
and  fare  to  that  region  that  knowii  no  ill. 

3. 4-9 :  Not  by  leaving  works  tmd  )ne  does  a  man  win  freedom  from  [the 
bond  of]  works,  nor  by  renunc  ation  alone  can  he  win  perfection’s 
prize,  (s)  For  not  for  a  moment  c  an  a  man  stand  still  and  do  no  work. 
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for  every  man  is  powerless  and  made  to  work  by  the  constituents  born 
of  Nature.  (6)  Whoso  controls  his  limbs  through  which  he  acts  but  sits 
remembering  in  his  mind  sense-objects,  deludes  [himjself:  he  is  called 
a  hypocrite.  (7)  But  more  excellent  is  he  who  with  the  mind  controls 
those  limbs  and  through  these  limbs  [themselves]  by  which*  he  acts 
embarks  on  the  spiritual  exercise  of  works,  remaining  detached  the 
while.  (8)  Do  the  work  that  is  prescribed  [for  you],  for  to  work  is  better 
than  to  do  no  work  at  all ;  for  without  working  you  will  not  succeed  even 
in  keeping  your  body  in  good  repair.  (9)  This  world  is  bound  by  bonds  of 
work  save  where  that  work  is  done  for  sacrifice.  Work  to  this  end  then, 
Arjuna,  from  [all]  attachment  freed. 

3. 14-33  •  From  food  do  [all]  contingent  beings  derive  and  food  derives 
from  rain;  rain  derives  from  sacrifice  and  sacrifice  from  works.  (15)  From 
Brahman  work  arises,  know  this,  and  Brahman  is  bom  from  the 
Imperishable;  therefore  is  Brahman,  penetrating  everywhere,  forever 
based  on  sacrifice.  (16)  So  was  the  wheel  in  motion  set:  and  whoso  here 
fails  to  match  his  turning  [with  the  turning  of  the  wheel],  living  an  evil 
life,  the  senses  his  pleasure-ground,  lives  out  his  life  in  vain. 

(17)  Nay,  let  a  man  take  pleasure  in  self  alone,  in  self  his  satisfaction 
find,  in  self  alone  content :  [for  then]  there  is  naught  he  needs  to  do. 

(18)  In  works  done  and  wor^  undone  on  earth  he  has  no  interest, — ^no 
[interest]  in  all  contingent  beings:  on  such  interest  he  does  not 
depend. 

(19)  Therefore  detached,  perform  unceasingly  the  works  that  must 
be  done,  for  the  man  detached  who  labours  on  to  the  highest  must  win 
through.  (20)  For  only  by  working  on  did  Janaka  and  his  like  attain 
perfection's  prize.  Or  if  again  you  consider  the  welfare  [and  coherence] 
of  the  world,  then  you  should  work  [and  act]. 

(21)  Whatever  the  noblest  does,  that  too  will  others  do:  the  standard 
that  he  sets  all  the  world  will  follow.  (22)  In  the  three  worlds  there  is 
nothing  that  I  need  do,  nor  anything  unattained  that  I  need  to  gain,  yet 
work  [is  the  element]  in  which  I  move.  (23)  For  if  I  were  not  tirelessly 
to  busy  Myself  with  works,  then  would  men  eveiywhere  follow  in  my 
footsteps.  (24)  If  I  were  not  to  do  my  work,  these  worlds  would  fall 
to  min,  and  I  should  be  a  worker  of  confusion,  destroying  these  [my] 
creatures. 

(25)  As  witless  [fools]  perform  their  works  attached  to  the  work  [they 
do],  so,  unattached,  should  the  wise  man  do,  longing  to  bring  about  the 
welfare  of  the  world.  (26)  Let  not  a  wise  man  split  the  soul  of  witless 
men  attached  to  work:  let  him  encourage  all  [manner  of]  works,  himself 
though  busy,  acting  as  an  integrated  man. 

(27)  It  is  material  Nature's  [three]  constituents  that  do  all  works 
wherever  [works  are  done] ;  [but]  he  whose  self  is  by  the  ego  fooled  thinks. 
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‘It  is  I  who  do.*  (28)  But  he  who  kndws  how  constituents  and  works  are 
parcelled  out  in  categories,  seeing  things  as  they  are,  thinks  thus: 
‘Constituents  on  constituents  act*,  [and  thus  thinking]  remains  un¬ 
attached.  (29)  By  the  constituents  of  Nature  fooled  are  men  attached 
to  the  constituents*  works.  Such  men,  dull-witted,  only  know  in  part. 
Let  not  the  knower  of  the  whole  upset  [the  knower  of  the  part], 

(30)  Cast  all  your  works  on  Me,  your  thoughts  [withdrawn]  in  what 
appertains  to  self;  have  neither  ho])e  nor  thought  that  ‘This  is  mine*: 
cast  off  this  fever!  Fight! 

(31)  Whatever  men  shall  practiso  constantly  this  my  doctrine,  firm 
in  f^aith,  not  envying,  [not  cavilling,]  they  too  will  find  release  from 
works. . . .  (33)  As  is  a  man’s  own  nature,  so  must  he  act,  however  wise 
he  be.  [All]  creatures  follow  Natunj:  what  will  repression  do? 

4.  12-23:  Desiring  success  in  their  (ritual)  acts  men  worship  here  the 
gods;  for  swiftly  in  the  world  of  men  comes  success  engendered  by  the 
act  [itself]. 

(13)  The  four-caste  system  did  I  generate  with  categories  of  ‘con¬ 
stituents*  and  works;  of  this  I  am  i  he  doer,  [the  agent,] — ^this  know, — 
[and  yet  I  am]  the  Changeless  One  who  does  not  do  [or  act].  (14)  Works 
can  never  affect  Me.  I  have  no  yearning  for  their  fruits.  Whoso  should 
know  that  this  is  how  I  am  will  nev  ir  be  bound  by  works.  (15)  Knowing 
this  the  ancients  too  did  work  though  seeking  [all  the  while]  release 
[from  temporal  life]:  so  do  you  wDrk  [and  act]  as  the  ancients  did  in 
days  of  old. 

(16)  What  is  work?  What  world sssness?  Herein  even  sages  are  per¬ 
plexed.  So  shall  I  preach  to  you  concerning  work;  and  once  you  have 
understood  my  words,  you  will  find  release  from  ill.  (17)  For  a  man 
must  understand  [the  nature]  of  work,  of  work  ill  done,  and  worklessness 
[all  three]:  profound  [indeed]  are  ihe  ways  of  work. 

(18)  The  man  who  sees  worklessness  in  work  [itself],  and  work  in 
worklessness,  is  wise  among  his  f  dlows,  integrated,  performing  every 
work.  (19)  When  all  a  man’s  emprises  are  free  from  desire  [for  fruit] 
and  motive,  his  works  burnt  up  in  wisdom’s  fire,  then  wise  men  call  him 
learned.  (20)  When  he  has  cast  off  [all]  attachment  to  the  fruits  of  works, 
ever  content,  on  none  dependent,  though  he  embarks  on  work  [himself], 
in  fact  he  does  no  work  at  all.  (21)  Nothing  hoping,  his  thought  and  self 
controlled,  giving  up  all  possessions,  he  only  does  such  work  as  is 
needed  for  his  body’s  maintenance,  and  so  he  avoids  defilement. 
(22)  Content  to  take  whatever  chance  may  bring  his  way,  surmounting 
[all]  dualities,  knowing  no  envy,  tl  e  same  in  success  and  failure,  though 
working  [still]  he  is  not  bound.  (2^ )  Attachment  gone,  deliverance  won, 
his  thoughts  are  fixed  on  wisdon  :  he  works  for  sacrifice  [alone],  and 
all  the  work  [he  ever  did]  entirely  melts  away. 
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4.  32-3 :  So,  many  and  various  are  the  sacrifices  spread  out  athwart  the 
mouth  of  Brahman.  They  spring  from  work,  all  of  them:  .  .  .  (33)  .  .  . 
All  works  without  exception  in  wisdom  find  their  consummation. 

4.  37:  As  a  kindled  fire  reduces  its  fuel  to  ashes,  so  does  the  fire  of 
wisdom  reduce  all  works  to  ashes. 

4.  41-2 :  Let  a  man  in  spiritual  exercise  [all]  works  renounce,  let  him 
by  wisdom  [all]  doubts  dispel,  let  him  be  himself,  and  then  [whatever] 
his  works  [may  be,  they]  will  never  bind  him  [more].  (42)  And  so  [take 
up]  the  sword  of  wisdom  and  with  it  cut  this  doubt  of  yours,  unwisdom’s 
child,  still  lurking  in  your  heart :  prepare  for  action  now.  Stand  up ! 

5. 2-12 :  Renouncing  works, — ^performing  them  [as  spiritual  exercise], — 
both  lead  to  the  highest  goal;  but  of  the  two  to  engage  in  works  is  more 
excellent  than  to  renounce  them.  ...  (4)  ‘There  must  be  a  difference 
between  theory  and  practice’,  so  say  the  simple-minded,  not  the  wise. 
Apply  yourself  to  only  one  whole-heartedly  and  win  the  fruit  of  both. 

(5)  [True,]  the  men  of  [contemplative]  theory  attain  a  [high]  estate,  but 
that  [same  estate]  achieve  the  men  of  practice too;  for  theory  and 
practice  are  all  one:  who  sees  [that  this  is  true],  he  sees  [indeed], 

(6)  But  hard  to  attain  is  [true]  renunciation  without  [the  practice  of 
some]  spiritual  exercise :  the  sage  well  versed  in  spiritual  exercise  right 
soon  to  Brahman  comes.  (7)  Well  versed  in  spiritual  exercise,  his  self 
made  pure,  his  self  and  senses  quelled,  his  self  become  the  [very]  self 
of  every  contingent  being,  though  working  still,  he  is  not  defiled. 

(8)  ‘Lo,  nothing  do  I  do’ :  so  thinks  the  integrated  man  who  knows 
things  as  they  really  are  . .  ..  (9)  .  .  ,  ‘The  senses  are  busied  with  their 
proper  objects :  [what  has  that  to  do  with  me  ?’  This  is  the  way]  he  thinks. 

(10)  And  on  he  works  though  he  has  [long]  renounced  attachment, 
ascribing  his  works  to  Brahman;  [yet]  is  he  not  stained  by  evil  as 
a  lotus-petal  [is  not  stained]  by  water,  (ii)  With  body,  mind,  soul,  and 
senses  alone-and-isolated  [from  the  self]  do  men  engaged  in  spiritual 
exercise  engage  in  action  renouncing  attachment  for  the  cleansing  of 
the  self.  (12)  The  integrated  man,  renouncing  the  fruit  of  works,  gains 
an  abiding  peace:  the  man  not  integrated  whose  works  are  prompted 
by  desire,  being  attached  to  fruits,  is  bound. 

6. 1-4:  The  man  who  does  the  work  that  is  his  to  do,  yet  covets  not  its 
fruits,  he  it  is  who  at  once  renounces  and  yet  works  on  {yogin)y  not  the 
man  who  builds  no  sacrificial  fire  and  does  not  work.  (2)  What  men  call 
renunciation  is  also  spiritual  exercise  {yoga) :  you  must  know  this.  For 
without  renouncing  [all  set]  purpose  no  one  can  engage  in  spiritual 
exercise.  (3)  For  the  silent  sage  who  would  climb  [the  ladder  of] 
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spiritual  exercise  works  are  said  to  ble  the  means ;  but  for  that  same  [sage] 
who  has  reached  the  state  of  Integra  tion(jo§f<?)  they  say  quiescence  is  the 
means.  (4)  For  when  a  man  knows  no  attachment  to  objects  of  sense  or 
to  the  deeds  [he  does],  when  he  haii  renounced  all  purpose,  then  has  he 
reached  the  state  of  integration,  or  so  they  say. 

8.  3 :  . , .  [Brahman]  is  called  ‘inhe  rent  nature*  in  so  far  as  it  appertains 
to  [an  individual]  self, — ^as  the  creative  force  known  as  ‘works*  which 
gives  rise  to  the  [separate]  natures  of  contingent  beings. 

9.  28:  So  from  [those]  bonds  which  works  [of  their  very  nature  forge], 
whose  fruits  are  fair  and  foul,  you  will  be  freed. 

12.  6-7:  Those  who  cast  off  all  tlieir  works  on  Me  ...  (7)  these  will 
I  lift  up  on  high  out  of  the  ocean  Df  recurring  death. 

12.  lo-ii:  .  .  .  Work-and-act  for  Me  .  .  .;  for  even  if  you  work  only 
for  my  sake,  you  will  receive  the  prize,  (ii)  And  then  again  if  even  this 
exceeds  your  powers,  gird  up  you :  loins,  renounce  the  fruit  of  all  your 
works  with  self  restrained, 

14.  7 :  Passion  is  instinct  with  de  sire,  [this]  know.  From  craving  and 
attachment  it  wells  up.  It  binds  t  le  embodied  [self]  by  [causing  it]  to 
cling  to  works. 

14.  12:  When  Passion  is  waxing  strong,  these  [states]  arise:  greed, 
[purposeful]  activity,  committing  oneself  to  works,  disquiet,  and 
ambition. 

14.  16:  Of  works  well  done,  they  say,  the  fruits  belong  to  Goodness, 
being  without  spot :  but  pain  is  tl  e  fruit  of  passion,  ignorance  the  fruit 
of  Darkness. 

18.  5-12:  [Works  of]  sacrifice,  the  gift  of  alms,  and  works  of  penance 
are  not  to  be  surrendered;  thes<i  must  most  certainly  be  done:  it  is 
sacrifice,  alms-giving,  and  ascetic  practice  that  purify  the  wise.  (6)  But 
even  these  works  should  be  done  [in  a  spirit  of  self-surrender],  for  [all] 
attachment  [to  what  you  do]  and  [all]  the  fruits  [of  what  you  do]  must 
be  surrendered.  This  is  my  last  c  ecisive  word. 

(7)  For  to  renounce  a  work  en  oined  [by  Scripture]  is  inappropriate; 
deludedly  to  give  this  up  is  [the  ^  vay]  of  Darkness.  This  [too]  has  been 
declared.  (8)  The  man  who  gives  up  a  deed  simply  because  it  causes 
pain  or  because  he  shrinks  fron  bodily  distress,  commits  an  act  of 
self-surrender  that  accords  witli  Passion[*s  way]:  assuredly  he  will 
not  reap  the  fruit  of  self-surrender.  (9)  But  if  a  work  is  done  simply 
because  it  should  be  done  and  is  enjoined  [by  Scripture],  and  if  [all] 
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attachment,  [all  thought  of]  fruit  is  given  up,  then  that  is  surrender  in 
Goodness[*  way],  I  deem. 

(10)  The  self-surrendered  man,  suffused  with  Goodness,  wise,  whose 
[every]  doubt  is  cut  away,  hates  not  his  uncongenial  work  nor  cleaves 
to  the  congenial,  (ii)  For  one  still  in  the  body  it  is  not  possible  to  sur¬ 
render  up  all  works  without  exception;  rather  it  is  he  who  surrenders 
up  the  fruit  of  works  who  deserves  the  name,  ‘A  self-surrendered  man*. 

(12)  Unwanted — ^wanted — ^mixed:  threefold  is  the  fruit  of  work, — 
[this  they  experience]  at  death  who  have  not  surrendered  [self],  but  not 
at  all  such  men  who  have  renounced. 

18.  17:  A  man  who  has  reached  a  state  where  there  is  no  sense  of 
‘r,  whose  soul  is  undefiled, — ^were  he  to  slaughter  [all]  these  worlds, — 
slays  nothing.  He  is  not  bound. 

18.  23-8:  The  work  prescribed  [by  Scripture]  from  [all]  attachment 
free,  performed  without  passion,  without  hate,  by  one  who  hankers  not 
for  fruits,  is  called  [the  work]  of  Goodness.  (24)  But  the  work  in  which 
much  effort  is  expended  by  one  who  seeks  his  own  pleasure-and-desire 
or  again  thinks,  Tt  is  I  who  do  it*,  such  [work]  is  assigned  to  Passion. 
(25)  The  work  embarked  on  by  a  man  deluded  who  has  no  thought  of 
consequence,  nor  [care  at  all]  for  the  loss  and  hurt  [he  causes  others] 
or  for  the  human  part  [he  plays  himself],  is  called  [a  work]  of  Darkness. 

(26)  The  agent  who,  from  attachment  freed,  steadfast  and  resolute, 
remains  unchanged  in  failure  and  success  and  never  speaks  of  is 
called  [an  agent]  in  Goodness*  way.  (27)  The  agent  who  pursues  the 
fruit  of  works,  passionate,  greedy,  intent  on  doing  harm,  impure,  a  prey 
to  exaltation  as  to  grief,  is  widely  known  [to  act]  in  Passion*s  way. 
(28)  The  agent,  inept  and  vulgar,  stiff-and-proud,  a  cheat,  low-spoken, 
slothful,  who  is  subject  to  depression,  who  procrastinates,  is  called  [an 
agent]  in  Darkness*  way. 

18.  46 :  By  dedicating  the  work  that  is  proper  [to  his  caste]  to  Him  who 
is  the  source  of  the  activity  of  all  beings,  by  whom  this  whole  universe 
was  spun,  a  man  attains  perfection-and-success. 

18.  49:  With  soul  detached  from  everything,  with  self  subdued,  [all] 
longing  gone,  renounce:  and  so  you  will  find  complete  success,  per¬ 
fection,  works  transcended. 

18.  57:  Give  up  in  thought  to  Me  all  that  you  do.  . . . 

18.  60 :  You  are  bound  by  your  own  works  which  spring  from  your  own 
nature;  [for]  what,  deluded,  you  would  not  do  you  will  do  perforce. 

II.  (c)  (ii)  Sacrifice 

3. 10-16 :  Of  old  the  Lord  of  Creatures  said,  emitting  creatures  and  with 
them  sacrifice:  ^By  this  shall  ye  prolong  your  lineage,  let  this  be  to  you 
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the  cow  that  yields  the  milk  of  all  that  ye  desire,  (i  i)  With  this  shall  ye 
sustain  the  gods  so  that  the  gods  ir  ay  sustain  you  [in  return].  Sustain¬ 
ing  one  another  [thus]  ye  shall  achieve  the  highest  good.  (12)  For,  [so] 
sustained  by  sacrifice  the  gods  wil.  give  you  the  food  of  your  desire. 
Whoso  enjoys  their  gift  yet  gives  i  hem  nothing  [in  return]  is  a  thief, 
no  more  nor  less.’ 

(13)  Good  men  who  eat  the  lead  ings  of  the  sacrifice  are  freed  from 
every  taint,  but  evil  are  they  and  evil  do  they  eat  who  cook  [only]  for 
their  own  sakes. 

(14)  From  food  do  [all]  contingent  beings  derive  and  food  derives 
from  rain ;  rain  derives  from  sacrifid ;  and  sacrifice  from  works.  (15)  From 
Brahman  work  arises,  know  this,  i\nd  Brahman  is  born  from  the  Im¬ 
perishable  ;  therefore  is  Brahman,  p  metrating  everywhere,  forever  based 
on  sacrifice.  (16)  So  was  the  wheel  in  motion  set:  and  whoso  here  fails 
to  match  his  turning  [with  the  turr  ing  of  the  wheel],  living  an  evil  life, 
the  senses  his  pleasure-ground,  liv  ts  out  his  life  in  vain. 

4.  23-33  ’  Attachment  gone,  delive  ranee  won,  his  thoughts  are  fixed  on 
wisdom:  he  works  for  sacrifice  [abne],  and  all  the  work  [he  ever  did] 
entirely  melts  away. 

(24)  The  offering  is  Brahman,  Brahman  the  [sacrificial]  ghee  offered 
by  Brahman  in  Brahman’s  fire:  vho  sinks  himself  in  this  [sacrificial] 
act  which  is  Brahman,  to  Brahman  must  he  thereby  go.  (25)  Some 
adepts  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods  as  their  sole  object;  in  the  fire  of 
Brahman  others  offer  sacrifice  as  sacrifice  [which  has  merit  in  itself]. 
(26)  Yet  others  offer  the  senses, —  rearing  and  the  rest, — ^in  the  fires  of 
self-restraint;  others  the  senses’  pr  >per  objects, — sounds  and  the  like, — 
in  the  fires  of  the  senses.  (27)  Otrers  offer  up  all  works  of  sense  and 
works  of  vital  breath  in  the  fire  oi  the  spiritud  exercise  of  self-control 
kindled  by  wisdom.  (28)  Some  of  'er  up  their  wealth,  some  their  hard 
penances,  some  spiritual  exercise,  and  some  again  make  study  and 
knowledge  [of  scripture]  their  saciifice, — religious  men  whose  vows  are 
strict.  (29)  Some  offer  the  in-breath  in  the  out-breath,  likewise  the  out- 
breath  in  the  in-breath,  checking  the  flow  of  both,  on  breath-control 
intent.  {30)  Others  restrict  their  food  and  offer  up  breaths  in  breaths. 
All  these  know  the  [meaning  of]  sacrifice,  and  by  sacrifice  [all]  their 
defilements  are  made  away.  (31)  Fating  of  the  leavings  of  the  sacrifice, 
the  food  of  immortality,  they  com  t  to  primeval  Brahman.  This  world  is 
not  for  him  who  performs  no  sacr  fice, — ^much  less  the  other  [world]. 

(32)  So,  many  and  various  are  the  sacrifices  spread  out  athwart  the 
mouth  of  Brahman.  They  spring  f  om  work,  all  of  them :  be  sure  of  this ; 
for  once  you  know  this,  you  will  win  release.  (33)  Better  than  the 
sacrifice  of  wealth  is  the  sacrifice  o :  wisdom.  All  works  without  exception 
in  wisdom  find  their  consummati  >n. 
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8.  4: ...  In  so  far  as  [Brahman]  appertains  to  sacrifice  [it  is]  I  here  in 
this  body. 

9.  16-17:  I  am  the  rite,  the  sacrifice,  the  offering  for  the  dead,  the 
healing  herb;  I  am  the  sacred  formula,  the  sacred  butter  am  I:  I  am 
the  fire  and  I  the  oblation  offered  [in  the  fire].  (17)  I  am . . .  [the  sacred 
syllable]  Orh,  and  the  Rig-,  Sama-,  and  Yajur-Vedas  too. 

9.  24:  For  it  is  I  who  of  all  sacrifices  am  recipient  and  Lord. . . . 

17,  11-13:  The  sacrifice  approved  by  [sacred]  ordinance  and  offered 
up  by  men  who  would  not  taste  its  fruits,  who  concentrate  their  minds 
on  this  [alone] :  ‘In  sacrifice  lies  duty* :  [such  sacrifice]  belongs  to  Good¬ 
ness.  (12)  But  the  sacrifice  that  is  offered  up  by  men  who  bear  its  fruits 
in  mind  or  simply  for  vain  display, — ^know  that  [such  sacrifice]  belongs 
to  Passion.  (13)  The  sacrifice  in  which  no  proper  rite  is  followed,  no 
food  distributed,  no  sacred  words  recited,  no  Brahmans’  fees  paid  up, 
no  faith  enshrined, — [such  sacrifice]  men  say  belongs  to  Darkness. 

II.  (^r)  (iii)  The  Three  Great  Duties:  Sacrifice^  Penance^ 
and  Alms-giving 

8.  28:  For  knowledge  of  the  Veda,  for  sacrifice,  for  grim  austerities,  for 
gifts  of  alms  a  meed  of  merit  is  laid  down.  .  .  . 

17,  11-22:  (Goodness,  Passion,  and  Darkness  as  exhibited  in  these). 

17,  23-8:  (All  three  must  be  prefaced  by  the  syllable,  Om:  they  must 
be  performed  with  no  thought  of  ‘fruits’  and  in  a  spirit  of  belief). 

Ascetic  Practices 

4.  10:  .  .  .  Made  pure  by  wisdom  and  hard  penances,  they  come  to 
[share  in]  my  own  mode  of  being. 

7.  9:  In  ascetics  [their]  fierce  austerity  [am  I]. 

17.  5-6:  .  .  .  Some  men  there  are  who,  without  regard  to  Scripture’s 
ordinance,  savagely  mortify  [their  flesh],  buoyed  up  by  hypocrisy  and 
self-regard,  yielding  to  the  violence  of  passion  and  desire,  and  so 
torment  the  mass  of  [living]  beings  whose  home  their  body  is,  the  witless 
fools, — ^and  [with  them]  Me  Myself  within  [that  same]  body  abiding: 
how  devilish  their  intentions ! 

17.  14-19:  [Due]  reverence  to  gods  and  Brahmans,  teachers  and  wise 
men,  purity,  uprightness,  chastity,  refusal  to  do  harm, — [this]  is  [true] 
penance  of  the  body.  (15)  Words  that  do  not  cause  disquiet,  [words] 
truthful,  kind,  and  pleasing,  the  constant  practice  too  of  sacred  recita¬ 
tion, — [this]  is  the  penance  of  the  tongue.  (16)  Serenity  of  mind  and 
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friendlessness,  silence  and  self-restraint,  and  the  cleansing  of  one’s 
affections, — this  is  called  the  penance  of  the  mind. 

(17)  When  men  possessed  of  higl:  est  faith,  integrated  and  indifferent 
to  the  fruits  [of  what  they  do],  do  ]>enance  in  this  threefold  wise,  men 
speak  of  [penance]  in  Goodness’  May.  (18)  Some  mortify  themselves 
to  win  respect,  honour,  and  reverence,  or  from  sheer  hypocrisy:  here 
[on  earth]  this  must  be  called  [penance]  in  Passion’s  way, — ^fickle  and 
unsure.  (19)  Some  mortify  themselves  following  perverted  theories, 
torturing  themselves,  or  to  destroy  another:  this  is  called  [penance]  in 
Darkness*  way. 

II.  (c)  (iv)  Caste  Duty 

2.  31-7:  Likewise  consider  your  own  [caste-]duty,  then  too  you  have 
no  cause  to  quail;  for  better  than  i  fight  prescribed  by  law  is  nothing 
for  a  man  of  the  princely  class.  (32)  Happy  the  warriors  indeed  who 
become  involved  in  such  a  war  as  this,  presented  by  pure  chance  and 
opening  the  doors  of  paradise.  (33)  But  if  you  will  not  wage  this  war 
prescribed  by  [your  caste-]duty,  i:hen,  by  casting  off  both  duty  and 
honour,  you  will  bring  evil  on  yourself. . . ,  (37)  If  you  are  slain,  paradise 
is  yours,  and  if  you  gain  the  victoi  y,  yours  is  the  earth  to  enjoy. 

3.  35:  Better  one’s  own  duty  [to  perform],  though  void  of  merit,  than 
to  do  another’s  well :  better  to  die  v  ithin  [the  sphere  of]  one’s  own  duty : 
perilous  is  the  duty  of  other  men. 

4.  13 :  The  four-caste  system  did  I  generate  with  categories  of  'con¬ 
stituents’  and  works.  .  .  . 

18.  41-8:  To  Brahmans,  princjs,  peasants-and-artisans,  and  serfs 
works  have  been  variously  assign  id  by  [these]  constituents,  and  they 
arise  from  the  nature  of  things  as  they  are. 

(42)  Calm,  self-restraint,  asceti<;  practice,  purity,  long-suffering  and 
uprightness,  wisdom  in  theory  as  in  practice,  religious  faith, — [these] 
are  the  works  of  Br^mans,  inheri  ig  in  their  nature.  (43)  High  courage, 
ardour,  endurance,  skill,  in  battle  unwillingness  to  flee,  an  open  hand, 
a  lordly  mien, — [these]  are  the  works  of  princes,  inhering  in  their  nature 
[too].  (44)  To  till  the  fields,  protec ;  the  kine,  and  engage  in  trade,  [these] 
are  the  works  of  peasants-and-artisans,  inhering  in  their  nature;  but 
works  whose  very  soul  is  service  ii  ihere  in  the  very  nature  of  the  serf. 

(45)  [doing]  the  work  that  is  proper  to  him  [and]  rejoicing  [in  the 
doing],  a  man  succeeds,  perfects  himself.  [Now]  hear  just  how  a  man 
perfects  himself  by  [doing  and]  i  ejoicing  in  his  proper  work.  (46)  By 
dedicating  the  work  that  is  prop  er  [to  his  caste]  to  Him  who  is  the 
source  of  the  activity  of  all  beinj  s,  by  whom  this  whole  universe  was 
spun,  a  man  attains  perfection-and-success.  (47)  Better  [to  do]  one’s 
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own  [caste-]duty,  though  devoid  of  merit,  than  [to  do]  another’s,  how¬ 
ever  well  performed.  By  doing  the  work  prescribed  by  his  own  nature 
a  man  meets  with  no  defilement.  (48)  Never  should  a  man  give  up  the 
work  to  which  he  is  born,  defective  though  it  be :  for  every  enterprise 
is  choked  by  defects,  as  fire  by  smoke. 

II.  {d)  The  Human  Psyche 
(i)  Mind  and  Senses 

2.  60-8:  And  yet  however  much  a  wise  man  strive,  the  senses’  tearing 
violence  may  seduce  his  mind  by  force.  (61)  Let  him  sit,  curbing  them 
all,  integrated,  intent  on  Me:  for  firmly  established  is  that  man’s 
wisdom  whose  senses  are  subdued. 

(62)  Let  a  man  [but]  think  of  the  objects  of  sense, — attachment  to 
them  is  born:  from  attachment  springs  desire,  from  desire  is  anger 
born.  (63)  From  anger  comes  bewilderment,  from  bewilderment 
wandering  of  the  mind,  from  wandering  of  the  mind  destruction  of  the 
soul :  once  the  soul  is  destroyed  the  man  is  lost. 

(64)  But  he  who  roves  among  the  objects  of  sense,  his  senses  subdued 
to  self  and  disjoined  from  passion  and  hate,  and  who  is  self-possessed 
[himself],  draws  near  to  calm  serenity.  .  .  .  (67)  Hither  and  thither  the 
senses  rove,  and  when  the  mind  is  attuned  to  them,  it  sweeps  away 
[whatever  of]  wisdom  a  man  may  possess,  as  the  wind  [sweeps  away] 
a  ship  on  the  water.  (68)  And  so  whose  senses  are  withheld  from  the 
objects  proper  to  them,  wherever  he  may  be,  firm-stablished  is  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  man. 

3.  6-7:  Whoso  controls  his  limbs  through  which  he  acts  but  sits 
remembering  in  his  mind  sense-objects,  deludes  [him]self :  he  is  called 
a  hypocrite.  (7)  But  more  excellent  is  he  who  with  the  mind  controls 
those  limbs  (or  senses)  and  through  these  limbs  [themselves]  by  which 
he  acts  embarks  on  the  spiritual  exercise  of  works,  remaining  detached 
the  while. 

3.  16:  .  .  .  Whoso  here  fails  to  match  his  turning  [with  the  turning  of 
the  wheel],  living  an  evil  life,  the  senses  his  pleasure-ground,  lives  out 
his  life  in  vain. 

3.  34:  In  [all]  the  senses  passion  and  hate  are  seated,  [turned]  to  their 
proper  objects :  let  none  fall  victim  to  their  power,  for  these  are  brigands 
on  the  road. 

3.  40-2:  Sense,  mind,  and  soul,  they  say,  are  the  places  where  lurks 
[desire] ;  through  these  it  smothers  wisdom,  fooling  the  embodied  [self]. 
(41)  Therefore  restrain  the  senses  first:  .  ,  , 
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(42)  Exalted  are  the  senses,  or  so  they  say;  higher  than  the  senses  is 
the  mind;  yet  higher  than  the  mind  the  soul:  what  is  beyond  the  soul 
is  he  (the  self). 

4.  39 :  A  man  of  faith,  intent  on  wis(  iom,  his  senses  [all]  restrained,  wins 
wisdom.  (Cf.  5.  7:  6.  8,  12.) 

5.  8-9 :  ‘Lo,  nothing  do  I  do’ :  so  tliinks  the  integrated  man  . . .  (9) .  . . 
^The  senses  are  busied  with  their  j proper  objects:  [what  has  that  to  do 
with  me  ?’  This  is  the  way]  he  thiims. 

5.  II :  With  body,  mind,  soul,  and  senses  alone-and-isolated  [from  the 
self]  do  men  engaged  in  spiritual  exercise  engage  in  action  renouncing 
attachment  for  the  cleansing  of  the  self. 

5.  13:  All  works  renouncing  witi  the  mind,  quietly  he  sits  in  full 
control, — ^the  embodied  [self]. .  .  , 

5.  19:  While  yet  in  this  world  they  have  overcome  [the  process  of] 
emanation  [and  decay],  for  their  minds  are  stilled  in  that-which-is- 
ever-the-same. 

5.  28:  With  senses,  mind,  and  joul  restrained,  the  silent  sage,  on 
deliverance  intent,  ...  is  truly  libi  irated. 

6.  12:  There  let  him  sit  and  mate  his  mind  a  single  point,  let  him 
restrain  the  operations  of  his  thought  and  senses  and  practise  integra¬ 
tion  to  purify  the  self. 

6.  14-15 :  Let  him  sit,  [his]  self  all  stilled,  ...  his  mind  controlled,  his 
thoughts  on  Me,  integrated,  ...  (15) ...  his  mind  restrained. 

6.  24-7:  Let  him  renounce  all  desires  whose  origin  lies  in  the  will, — 
all  of  them  without  remainder;  let  him  restrain  in  every  way  by  mind 
alone  the  senses’  busy  throng.  (25;  By  soul  held  fast  in  steadfastness  he 
must  make  the  mind  [too]  subsist  in  the  self;  then  little  by  little  will 
he  come  to  rest;  he  must  think  of  nothing  at  all.  (26)  Wherever  the 
fickle  mind  unsteady  roves  around,  from  thence  [the  soul]  will  bring  it 
back  and  subject  it  to  the  self.  (27)  For  upon  this  athlete  of  the  spirit 
whose  mind  is  stilled  the  highest  joy  descends:  [all]  passion  laid  to  rest, 
free  from  [all]  stain.  Brahman  he  becomes, 

34“S'  (Arjuna:)  Fickle  is  the  mind,  impetuous,  exceeding  strong: 
how  difficult  to  curb  it!  As  difficilt  as  to  curb  the  wind,  I  would  say. 
(35)  (The  Blessed  Lord:)  Herein  here  is  no  doubt,  hard  is  the  mind  to 
curb  and  fickle,  but  by  untiring  effort  and  by  transcending  passion  it 
can  be  held  in  check. 
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7.  I :  Attach  your  mind  to  Me.  .  .  . 

7.  4:  (The  mind  is  part  of  Krishna*s  lower  Nature). 

8. 10 :  With  mind  unmoving  at  the  time  of  passing  on,  . .  .  [a  man)  will 
draw  nigh  to  that  divine  exalted  Person. 

18.  52-3 :  Let  him  .  . .  restrain  speech,  body,  and  mind,  .  ,  .  (53) .  .  . 
[if  he  does  this,]  to  becoming  Brahman  is  he  conformed. 


II.  (d)  (u)  The  Soul  {Buddhi) 

2 . 39-52 :  This  wisdom  {buddhi)  has  [now]  been  revealed  to  you  in  theory ; 
listen  now  to  how  it  should  be  practised.  If  you  are  controlled  (integrated) 
by  the  soul,  you  will  put  away  the  bondage  that  is  inherent  in  [all] 
works. ...  (41)  The  essence  of  the  soul  is  will  and  it  is  really  single,  but 
many-branched  and  infinite  are  the  souls  of  men  devoid  of  will.  (42)  The 
essence  of  the  soul  is  will, — [but  the  souls]  of  men  who  cling  to  pleasure 
and  to  power,  their  minds  seduced  by  flowery  words,  are  not  attuned  to 
enstasy. . ,  .  (49)  ,  . .  Lower  far  is  [the  path  of]  active  work  [for  its  own 

sake]  than  through  Ae  soulj 

I  spiritual  exercise  of  the  soul  I  ^ 

How  pitiful  are  they  whose  motive  is  the  fruit  [of  works] !  (50)  Whoso 

(is  integrated  by  the  soul  1  ,  ,  r  j  n 

c  1  •  1 1  discards  here  [and  now] 

I  performs  the  spiritual  exercise  of  the  soulj 

both  good  and  evil  works:  brace  yourself  then  for  [this]  spiritual 
exercise,  .  .  .  (52)  When  your  soul  passes  beyond  delusion’s  turbid 
quicksands,  then  will  you  learn  disgust  for  what  has  been  heard  [ere 
now]  and  for  what  may  yet  be  heard. 


2.  63 : . . .  From  wandering  of  the  mind  [comes]  destruction  of  the  soul : 
once  the  soul  is  destroyed  the  man  is  lost. 


2.  65-6:  From  [a  man]  thus  becalmed  all  sorrows  flee  away:  for  once 
his  thoughts  are  calmed,  his  soul  stands  firmly  [in  its  ground].  (66)  The 
man  who  is  not  integrated  has  no  soul,  in  him  there  is  no  development: 
for  the  man  who  does  not  develop  there  is  no  peace.  Whence  should 
there  be  joy  to  a  peaceless  man  ? 


3.  40:  Sense,  mind,  and  soul,  they  say,  are  the  places  where  lurks 
[desire] ;  through  these  it  smothers  wisdom,  fooling  the  embodied  [self]. 

3.  42:  Exalted  are  the  senses,  or  so  they  say;  higher  than  the  senses  is 
the  mind;  yet  higher  than  the  mind  the  soul:  what  is  beyond  the  soul 
is  he  (the  self), 

5.  II :  With  body,  mind,  soul,  and  senses  alone-and-isolated  [from  the 
self]  do  men  engaged  in  spiritual  exercise  engage  in  action  renouncing 
attachment  for  the  cleansing  of  the  self. 
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5,  17:  Souls  [bent  on]  (wisdom),  selves  [bent  on]  that,  .  .  .  they  stride 
[along  the  path]  from  which  there  i  j  no  return. 

5.  20:  .  .  .  Steadfast-and-still  his  soul,  [all]  unconfused,  he  will  know 
Brahman,  in  Brahman  [stilled]  he’ll  stand. 

5.  28:  With  senses,  mind,  and  soul  restrained,  the  silent  sage,  on 
deliverance  intent, ...  is  truly  liberated. 

6.  20-1 :  When  thought  by  spiritual  exercise  is  checked  and  comes  to 
rest,  and  when  of  [one]self  one  sees  the  self  in  self  and  finds  content 
therein,  (21)  that  is  the  utmost  joy  which  transcends  [all  things  of] 
sense  and  which  soul  [alone]  can  grasp. 

6.  25-6:  By  soul  held  fast  in  steadfastness  he  must  make  the  mind 
[too]  subsist  in  the  self;  then  little  by  little  will  he  come  to  rest;  he  must 
think  of  nothing  at  all.  (26)  Wherever  the  fickle  mind  unsteady  roves 
around,  from  thence  [the  soul]  wll  bring  it  back  and  subject  it  to 
the  self. 

6.  43:  There  is  [the  reincarnated  self]  united  with  the  soul  as  it  had 
matured  in  his  former  body;  and  once  again  he  strives  to  win  per¬ 
fection’s  prize. 

7.  4:  (Is  part  of  God’s  lower  Nature). 

7.  10:  [I  am]  buddhi  in  those  possessed  of  buddhi. 

18.  17:  A  man  who  has  reached  1  state  where  there  is  no  sense  of 
T*,  whose  soul  is  undefiled, — ^were  iie  to  slaughter  [all]  these  worlds, — 
slays  nothing.  He  is  not  bound. 

18.  30-2:  The  intellect  {buddhi)  lhat  distinguishes  between  activity 
and  its  cessation,  between  what  should  be  done  and  what  should  not, 
between  danger  and  security,  bone  age  and  release,  is  [an  intellect]  in 
Goodness*  way.  (31)  The  intellect  by  which  lawful-right  and  lawless- 
wrong,  what  should  be  done  and  v  hat  should  not,  are  untruly  under¬ 
stood,  is  [an  intellect]  in  Passion’s  way.  (32)  The  intellect  which,  by 
Darkness  overcast,  thinks  right  is  wrong,  law  lawlessness,  all  things 
their  opposite,  is  [an  intellect]  in  Darkness’  way, 

18.  49~53 :  With  soul  detached  fron .  everything,  with  self  subdued,  [all] 
longing  gone,  renounce:  and  so  y(^u  will  find  complete  success,  per¬ 
fection,  works  transcended. ...  (51)  Let  a  man  be  integrated  by  his  soul 
[now]  cleansed,  let  him  restrain  |him]self  with  constancy,  abandon 
objects  of  sense, — sound  and  all  the  rest, — passion  and  hate  let  him  cast 
out, . . .  (53) ...  [if  he  does  this,]  to  becoming  Brahman  is  he  conformed. 

18. 57:  Give  up  in  thought  to  Me  all  that  you  do,  make  Me  your  goal ; 
relying  on  the  integration  of  the  so  il,  think  on  Me  constantly. 
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11.  (^)  Heaven 

2.  32:  Happy  the  warriors  indeed  who  become  involved  in  such  a  war 
as  this,  presented  by  pure  chance  and  opening  the  doors  of  paradise. 

2.  37:  If  you  are  slain,  paradise  is  yours. 

2.  43:  Such  men  give  vent  to  flowery  words,  lacking  discernment, 
delighting  in  the  Veda’s  lore,  saying  there  is  naught  else.  Desire  is  their 
essence,  paradise  their  goal. 

6.  41 :  [The  doer  of  fair  works]  will  win  the  worlds  of  the  doers  of  good 
works  and  dwell  there  countless  years :  and  then  will  he  be  born  again 
...  in  the  house  of  holy  men  by  fortune  blest. 

9.  20-1 :  Trusting  in  the  three  Vedas  the  Soma-drinkers,  purged  of 
[ritual]  fault,  worship  Me  with  sacrifice,  seeking  to  go  to  paradise :  these 
win  through  to  the  pure  world  of  the  lord  of  the  gods  and  taste  in  heaven 
the  gods’  celestial  joys.  (21)  [But]  once  they  have  [to  the  full]  enjoyed 
the  broad  expanse  of  paradise,  their  merit  exhausted,  they  come  [back] 
to  the  world  of  men.  And  so  it  is  that  those  who  stick  fast  to  the  three 
Vedas  receive  [a  reward]  that  comes  and  goes;  for  it  is  desire  that  they 
desire. 


II.  (/)  (i)  Perdition  and  Hell 

2.  63:  .  .  .  From  wandering  of  mind  [comes]  destruction  of  the  soul: 
once  the  soul  is  destroyed  the  man  is  lost. 

2.  66:  The  man  who  is  not  integrated  has  no  soul,  in  him  there  is  no 
development:  for  the  man  who  does  not  develop  there  is  no  peace. 
Whence  should  there  be  joy  to  a  peaceless  man  ? 

3.  32:  Whoso  refuses  to  perform  this  my  doctrine,  envious  [yet  and 
cavilling],  of  every  [form  of]  wisdom  fooled,  is  lost,  the  witless  [dunce] ! 

4.  40:  The  man,  unwise,  devoid  of  faith,  of  doubting  self,  must  perish: 
this  world  is  not  for  the  man  of  doubting  self,  nor  the  next  [world]  nor 
yet  happiness. 

9. 1 1-12 :  For  that  a  human  form  I  have  assumed  fools  scorn  Me,  know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  my  higher  state, — great  Lord  of  contingent  beings. 
(12)  Vain  their  hopes  and  vain  their  deeds,  vain  their  ‘gnosis’,  vain  their 
wit;  a  monstrous  devilish  nature  they  embrace  which  leads  [them  far] 
astray. 

16.  19-21 :  Birth  after  birth  in  this  revolving  round,  these  vilest  among 
men,  strangers  to  [all]  good,  obsessed  with  hate  and  cruel,  I  ever  hurl 
into  devilish  wombs,  (20)  Caught  up  in  devilish  wombs,  birth  after 
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birth  deluded,  they  never  attain  tol  Me :  and  so  they  tread  the  lowest 
way.  (21)  Desire — ^Anger — Greed:  tliis  is  the  triple  gate  of  hell,  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  self:  therefore  avoid  these  three. 

II.  (/)  (ii)  Sin  and  Evil 

2.  62-3 :  Let  a  man  [but]  think  of  the  objects  of  sense, — attachment 
to  them  is  born :  from  attachment  springs  desire,  from  desire  is  anger 
born.  (63)  From  anger  comes  bewilderment,  from  bewilderment 
wandering  of  the  mind,  from  wandijring  of  the  mind  destruction  of  the 
soul:  once  the  soul  is  destroyed  the  man  is  lost. 

3.  34:  In  [all]  the  senses  passion  and  hate  are  seated,  [turned]  to  their 
proper  objects :  let  none  fall  victim  t  [)  their  power,  for  these  are  brigands 
on  the  road. 

3.  36-43:  (Arjuna:)  Then  by  what  impelled  does  [mortal]  man  do  evil 
unwilling  though  he  be  ?  He  is  driven  to  it  by  force,  or  so  it  seems  to  me. 

(The  Blessed  Lord:)  (37)  Desire  it  is:  Anger  it  is, — ^arising  from  the 
constituent  of  Passion, — all  devouring,  mightily  wicked,  know  that  this 
is  [your]  enemy  on  earth.  (38)  As  fire  is  swathed  in  smoke,  as  a  mirror 
is  [fouled]  by  grime,  as  an  embryo  is  all  covered  up  by  the  membrane 
envelope,  so  is  this  [world]  obscured  by  that.  (39)  This  is  the  wise  man’s 
eternal  foe;  by  this  is  wisdom  ovei  cast,  whatever  form  it  takes,  a  fire 
insatiable.  (40)  Senses,  mind,  and  soul,  they  say,  are  the  places  where  it 
lurks;  through  these  it  smothers  wisdom,  fooling  the  embodied  [self]. 
(41)  Therefore  restrain  the  senses  irst:  strike  down  this  evil  thing! — 
destroyer  alike  of  what  we  learn  from  holy  books  and  what  we  learn  from 
life. . , .  (43) . . .  Vanquish  [this]  enemy,  Arjuna!  [Swift  is  he]  to  change 
his  form,  and  hard  is  he  to  conquer.  (Cf.  4.  10:  5.  23,  26,  28  (desire 
and  anger).) 

7.  15:  Doers  of  evil,  deluded,  base,  put  not  their  trust  in  Me;  their 
wisdom  swept  away  by  [this]  uncinny  power  {mdyd)^  they  cleave  to 
a  devilish  mode  of  existence. 

7.  27:  By  dualities  are  men  confused,  and  these  arise  from  desire  and 
hate;  thereby  are  all  contingent  bungs  bewildered  the  moment  they 
are  born. 

16.  4-20 :  A  hypocrite,  proud  of  himself  and  arrogant,  angry,  harsh,  and 
ignorant  is  the  man  who  is  born  to  [inherit]  a  devilish  destiny,  (s)  .  .  . 
A  devilish  [destiny  means]  enslavement.  ...  (7)  Of  creative  action  and 
its  return  to  rest  the  devilish  folk  know  nothing;  in  them  there  is  no 
purity,  no  morality,  no  truth.  (8)  ‘The  world  is  devoid  of  truth,’  they 
say,  ‘it  has  no  ground,  no  ruling  Lord;  it  has  not  come  to  be  by  mutual 
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causal  law;  desire  alone  has  caused  it,  nothing  else.*  (9)  Holding  fast 
to  these  views,  lost  souls  with  feeble  minds,  they  embark  on  cruel-and- 
violent  deeds,  malignant  [in  their  lust]  for  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
(10)  Insatiate  desire  is  their  starting-point, — maddened  are  they  by 
hypocrisy  and  pride,  clutching  at  false  conceptions,  deluded  as  they  are : 
impure  are  their  resolves,  (ii)  Unmeasured  care  is  theirs  right  up  to  the 
time  of  death,  [for]  they  have  no  other  aim  than  to  satisfy  their  lusts, 
convinced  that  this  is  all.  (12)  Bound  by  hundreds  of  fetters  forged  by 
hope,  obsessed  by  anger  and  desire,  they  seek  to  build  up  wealth 
unjustly  to  satisfy  their  lusts. 

(13)  ‘This  have  I  gained  today,  this  whim  I’ll  satisfy;  this  wealth  is 
mine  and  much  more  too  will  be  mine  as  time  goes  on.  (14)  He  was  an 
enemy  of  mine.  I’ve  killed  him,  and  many  another  too  I’ll  kill.  I’m 
master  [here].  I  take  my  pleasure  [as  I  will] ;  I’m  strong  and  happy  and 
successful.  (15)  I’m  rich  and  of  good  family.  Who  else  can  match  him¬ 
self  with  me?  I’ll  sacrifice  and  I’ll  give  alms:  [why  not?]  I’ll  have 
a  marvellous  time!’  So  speak  [fools]  deluded  in  their  ignorance. 

(16)  [Their  minds]  unhinged  by  many  a  [foolish]  fancy,  caught  up  in 
delusion’s  net,  obsessed  by  the  satisfaction  of  their  lusts,  into  foul  hell 
they  fall.  (17)  Puffed  up  with  self-conceit,  unbending,  maddened  by 
their  pride  in  wealth,  they  offer  sacrifices  that  are  but  sacrifice  in  name 
and  not  in  the  way  prescribed, — ^the  hypocrites!  (18)  Selfishness,  force 
and  pride,  desire  and  anger,  [these  do]  they  rely  on,  envying  and  hating 
Me  who  dwell  in  their  bodies  as  I  dwell  in  all, 

(19)  Birth  after  birth  in  this  revolving  round,  these  vilest  among  men, 
strangers  to  [all]  good,  obsessed  with  hate  and  cruel,  I  ever  hurl  into 
devilish  wombs.  (20)  Caught  up  in  devilish  wombs,  birth  after  birth 
deluded,  they  never  attain  to  Me :  and  so  they  tread  the  lowest  way. 

III.  Liberation^  Spiritual  Freedom^  and  How  to  Win  it 

{a)  Yoga:  Integrationy  Spiritual  Exercise,  the  Athlete  of  the 

Spirit 

2.  39-40:  ...  If  you  are  controlled  (integrated)  by  the  soul,  you  will 
put  away  the  bondage  that  is  inherent  in  [all]  works.  (40)  Herein  no 
effort  goes  to  seed  nor  is  there  any  slipping  back :  even  a  very  little  of 
this  discipline  will  protect  [you]  from  great  peril, 

2.  48-51:  Stand  fast  in  j^tj-^^tionby  the  soulj  ,  surrendering  attach¬ 
ment  ;  in  success  and  failure  be  the  same  and  then  get  busy  with  your  works. 
Yoga  means  ‘sameness-and-indifference’.  (49)  For  lower  far  is  [the  path 

of]  active  work  [for  its  own  sake]  than  (integration  through  the  soulj  ^ 

I  spiritual  exercise  of  the  soulj 
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Seek  refuge  in  the  soul!  How  pitiful  are  they  whose  motive  is  the  fruit 
[of  works] !  (50)  Whoso  is  integrated  by  the  soul  discards  here  [and  now] 

[Yoga 

both  good  and  evil  works:  brace  yoi  rself  then  for  [this]  I  spiritual 

I  exercise 

for  Yoga  is  [also]  skill  in  [perform;  ng]  works.  (51)  For  those  wise  men 
who  are  integrated  by  the  soul,  who  have  renounced  the  fruit  that  is 
born  of  works,  these  will  be  freed  From  the  bondage  of  [re-]birth  and 
fare  to  that  region  that  knows  no  il . 

2.  S3 :  When  your  soul,  by  scripture  once  bewildered,  stands  motionless 

and  still,  immovable  in  enstasy,  th(;n  will  you  attain  to  .  | 

ImtegrationJ 

2,  58 :  When  a  man  draws  in  on  every  side  his  senses  from  their  proper 
objects  as  a  tortoise  [might  draw  in]  its  limbs, — ^firm-stablished  is  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  man. 

2.61:  Let  him  sit  curbing  all  [the  senses],  integrated,  intent  on  Me :  for 
firmly  established  is  that  man’s  wisdom  whose  senses  are  subdued. 

2.  66:  The  man  who  is  not  integrated  has  no  soul,  in  him  there  is  no 
development:  for  the  man  who  does  not  develop  there  is  no  peace. 
Whence  should  there  be  joy  to  a  p(  faceless  man  ? 

2.  70 :  As  the  waters  flow  into  the  sea,  full  filled,  whose  ground  remains 
unmoved,  so  too  do  all  desires  flovr  into  [the  heart  of]  man:  and  such 
a  man  wins  peace, — ^not  the  desirer  of  desires. 

3*  26 :  Let  not  a  wise  man  split  the  soul  of  witless  men  attached  to  work : 
let  him  encourage  all  [manner  of]  works,  himself  though  busy,  acting 
as  an  integrated  man. 

4.  18:  The  man  who  sees  worklessness  in  work  [itself],  and  work  in 
worklessness,  is  wise  among  his  fellows,  integrated,  performing  every 
work. 

4.  38:  Nothing  on  earth  resembles  wisdom  in  its  power  to  purify;  and 
this  in  time  a  man  himself  may  fine  within  [him]self, — z  man  perfected 
in  spiritual  exercise. 

5.  6-12:  Hard  to  attain  is  [true]  renunciation  without  [the  practice  of 
some]  spiritual  exercise:  the  sage  v^ell  versed  in  spiritual  exercise  right 
soon  to  Brahman  comes.  (7)  Well  versed  in  spiritual  exercise,  his  self 
made  pure,  his  self  and  senses  que  lled,  his  self  become  the  [very]  self 
of  every  contingent  being,  though  w  orking  still,  he  is  not  defiled. 

(8)  ^Lo,  nothing  do  I  do’ :  so  thi  nks  the  integrated  man  who  knows 
things  as  they  really  are,  .  .  .  (9) .  ,  .  ^The  senses  are  busied  with  their 
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proper  objects:  [what  has  that  to  do  with  me?*  This  is  the  way]  he 
thinks.  .  .  .  (ii)  With  body,  mind,  soul,  and  senses  alone-and-isolated 

[from  the  self]  do  men  integrated  |  in  action 

'■  ■*  I  engaged  m  spiritual  exercise) 

renouncing  attachment  for  the  cleansing  of  the  self.  (12)  The  integrated 
man,  renouncing  the  fruit  of  works,  gains  an  abiding  peace:  the  man 
not  integrated,  whose  works  are  prompted  by  desire,  being  attached  to 
fruits,  is  bound. 


5.  21:  [His]  self  detached  from  contacts  with  the  outside  world,  in 
[him]self  he  finds  his  joy,  [his]  self  in  Brahman  integrated  by  spiritual 
exercise,  he  finds  unfailing  joy. 


5,  23-4:  Only  the  man  who  [remains]  in  this  world  and,  before  he  is 
released  from  the  body,  can  stand  fast  against  the  onset  of  desire  and 
anger,  is  [truly]  integrated,  [truly]  happy.  (24)  His  joy  within,  his  bliss 
within,  his  light  within,  the  man  who-is-integrated-in-spiritual- 
exercise  becomes  Brahman  and  draws  nigh  to  Nirv^a  that  is  Brah¬ 
man  too. 


6.  3-4:  For  the  silent  sage  who  would  climb  [the  ladder  of]  spiritual 
exercise (yo^<2)  works  are  said  to  be  the  means;  but  for  that  same  [sage] 
who  has  reached  the  state  of  integration  (yoga)  they  say  quiescence  is 
the  means.  (4)  For  when  a  man  knows  no  attachment  to  objects  of  sense 
or  to  the  deeds  [he  does],  when  he  has  renounced  all  purpose,  then  has 
he  reached  the  state  of  integration,  or  so  they  say. 

6.  8:  With  self  content  in  wisdom  learnt  from  holy  books  and  wisdom 
learnt  from  life,  with  sense  subdued,  sublime,  aloof,  [this]  athlete  of 
the  spirit (jyogw)  [stands] :  ^Integrated so  is  he  called;  the  same 
to  him  are  clods  of  earth,  stones,  gold. 

6.  10-29:  Let  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  ever  integrate  [him]self  standing 
in  a  place  apart,  alone,  his  thoughts  and  self  restrained,  devoid  of 
[earthly]  hope,  possessing  nothing  (11-13 :  see  III  (6)).  (14)  Let  him  sit, 
[his]  self  all  stilled,  his  fear  all  gone,  firm  in  his  vow  of  chastity,  his  mind 
controlled,  his  thoughts  on  Me,  integrated,  [yet]  intent  on  Me.  (i  5)  Thus 
let  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  be  constant  in  integrating  [him]self,  his  mind 
restrained;  then  will  he  approach  that  peace  which  has  Nirvana  as  its 
end  and  which  subsists  in  Me  (16-17:  see  III  (J)). 

(18)  When  thought,  held  well  in  check,  is  stilled  in  self  alone,  then 
is  a  man  from  longing  freed  though  all  desires  assail  him:  then  do  men 
call  him  ^integrated*.  (19)  As  a  lamp  might  stand  in  a  windless  place, 
unflickering, — ^this  likeness  has  been  heard  of  such  athletes  of  the  spirit 
who  control  their  thought  and  practise  integration  of  the  self. 

(20)  When  thought  by  spiritual  exercise  is  checked  and  comes  to  rest. 
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and  when  of  [onejself  one  sees  the  self  in  self  and  finds  content  therein, 
(21)  that  is  the  utmost  joy  which  transcends  [all  things  of]  sense  and 
which  soul  [alone]  can  grasp.  When  he  knows  this  and  [knowing  it] 
stands  still,  moving  not  an  inch  from  the  reality  [he  sees],  (22)  he  wins 
a  prize  beyond  all  others, — or  so  he  thinks.  Therein  he  [firmly]  stands, 
unmoved  by  any  suffering,  however  grievous  it  may  be.  (23)  This  he 
should  know  is  what  is  meant  by  ‘spiritual  exercise’  (yoga), — the 
unlinking  of  the  link  with  suff(jring-and-pain.  This  is  the  act-of- 
integration  ( that  must  be  b]  ought  about  with  [firm]  resolve  and 
mind  all  undismayed.  (24-6 :  see  III  (/).)  (27)  For  upon  this  athlete 
of  the  spirit  whose  mind  is  stilled  the  highest  joy  descends:  [all]  passion 
laid  to  rest,  free  from  [all]  stain,  E  rahman  he  becomes.  (28)  [And]  thus 
[all]  flaws  transcending,  the  athlet;  of  the  spirit,  constant  in  integrating 
[him]self,  with  ease  attains  unbounded  joy.  Brahman’s  [saving]  touch. 
(29)  With  self  integrated  by  spiritual  exercise  [now]  he  sees  the  self  in 
all  beings  standing,  all  beings  in  ths  self :  the  same  in  everything  he  sees. 

6.  46-7:  Higher  than  the  [mere]  ascetic  is  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  held 
to  be,  yes,  higher  than  the  man  of  wisdom,  higher  than  the  man  of 
works:  be,  then,  a  spiritual  athlete,  Arjuna!  (47)  But  of  all  athletes  of 
the  spirit  the  man  of  faith  who  loves-and-honours  Me,  his  inmost  self 
absorbed  in  Me, — ^he  is  the  most  'ully  integrated:  this  do  I  believe. 

7.  i:  .  ,  .  Engaging  [still]  in  spiritual  exercise  (yoga)  put  your  trust 

in  Me.  .  .  . 

7.  i6~i8:  (The  integrated  man  who  has  wisdom  and  loves  God): 
see 

8.  8:  Let  a  man’s  thoughts  be  i  ntegrated  by  spiritual  exercise  and 
constant  striving :  let  him  not  stray  to  anything  else  at  all ;  so  by  meditat¬ 
ing  on  the  divine  exalted  Person,  |  that  man  to  that  Person]  goes. 

8.  10:  With  mind  unmoving  at  tiie  time  of  passing  on,  by  love-and- 
devotion  integrated  and  by  the  power  of  spiritual  exercise  too  .  .  , 
a  man  will  draw  nigh  to  that  divine  exalted  Person. 

8. 14:  How  easily  am  I  won  by  him  who  bears  Me  in  mind  unceasingly, 
thinking  of  nothing  else  at  all, — ^an  athlete  of  the  spirit  ever  integrated 
[in  himself]. 

8.  28: .  .  .  All  [meeds  of  merit]  tlie  athlete  of  the  spirit  leaves  behind 
who  knows  this  [secret  teaching;  and  knowing  it]  he  draws  nigh  to  the 
exalted  primal  state. 

9.  14: .  .  .  Integrated  ever  [in  themselves]  they  pay  Me  worship. 
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9.  28:  .  .  .  [Yourjself  [now]  integrated  by  renunciation  and  spiritual 
exercise,  set  free,  you  will  draw  nigh  to  Me. 

9.  34: . . .  Now  that  you  have  integrated  self,  your  striving  bent  on  Me, 
to  Me  you  will  [surely]  come. 

10.  7:  Whoso  should  know  this  my  far-flung  power  and  how  I  use  it, 
[whoso  should  know  these]  as  they  really  are,  is  [truly]  integrated;  and 
this  his  integration  can  never  be  undone.  Herein  there  is  no  doubt. 

10.  10:  To  these  men  who  are  ever  integrated  and  commune  with  Me 
in  love  I  give  that  integration  of  the  soul  by  which  they  may  draw  nigh 
to  Me. 

12.  2:  Those  I  deem  to  be  most  integrated  who  fix  their  thoughts  on 
Me  and  serve  Me,  ever  integrated  [in  themselves],  filled  with  the 
highest  faith. 

Let  a  man  be  integrated  by  his  soul  [now]  cleansed  .  .  . 
(53) ...  [if  he  does  this,]  to  becoming  Brahman  is  he  conformed. 

18.  57:  ,  ,  ,  Relying  on  the  integration  of  the  soul,  think  on  Me  con¬ 
stantly. 

III.  (i)  Yogic  Techniques 

5.  27-8 :  [All]  contact  with  things  outside  he  puts  away,  fixing  his  gaze 
between  the  eyebrows;  inward  and  outward  breaths  he  makes  the  same 
as  they  pass  up  and  down  the  nostrils,  (28)  With  senses,  mind,  and 
soul  restrained,  the  silent  sage,  on  deliverance  intent,  who  has  forever 
banished  fear,  anger,  and  desire,  is  truly  liberated. 

6.  11-17:  Let  him  set  up  for  [him]self  a  steady  seat  in  a  clean  place, 

neither  too  high  nor  yet  too  low,  bestrewn  with  cloth  or  hide  or  grass. 
(12)  There  let  him  sit  and  make  his  mind  a  single  point,  let  him  restrain 
the  operations  of  his  thought  and  senses  and  practise  integration  to 
purify  the  self.  (13)  [Remaining]  still,  let  him  keep  body,  head,  and  neck 
in  a  straight  line,  unmoving;  let  him  fix  his  eye  on  the  tip  of  his  nose, 
not  looking  round  about  him.  (14)  [There]  let  him  sit,  [his]  self  all 
stilled,  his  fear  all  gone,  firm  in  his  vow  of  chastity,  his  mind  controlled, 
his  thoughts  on  Me,  integrated,  [yet]  intent  on  Me.  (15)  Thus  let  the 
athlete  of  the  spirit  be  constant  in  integrating  [him]self,  his  mind 

restrained;  then  will  he  approach  that  peace  which  has  Nirvana  as  its 
end  and  which  subsists  in  Me. 

(16)  But  [this]  spiritual  exercise  is  not  for  him  who  eats  too  much,  nor 
yet  for  him  who  does  not  eat  at  all,  nor  for  him  who  is  all  too  prone  to 
sleep,  nor  yet  for  him  who  [always]  stays  awake.  (17)  [Rather]  is  [this] 
826622  F  f 
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way  of  integration  (yoga)  for  him  w] 
and  recreation,  who  knows-the-m( 
knows-the-mean  in  sleeping  as  in 
[it  is]  that  slaughters  pain. 


10  knows-the-mean  (yukta)  in  food 
ean  in  his  deeds-and-gestures,  who 
\;raking;  [this]  practice-of-the-mean 


8.  lo: . .  .  Forcing  the  breath  betw  j< 
man  draw  nigh  to  that  divine  exalu^i 


8.  12-13 :  Let  a  man  close  up  all 
within  the  heart,  fix  his  breath  wi 
concentration,  (13)  let  him  utter 
syllable,  keeping  Me  in  mind;  then, 
body,  he  will  tread  the  highest  waj 


III. 


renunciation  is  abiding:  he  hatesl 
dualities,  how  easily  is  he  released 


sen  the  eyebrows  duly,  so  will  that 
d  Person. 


[the  body’s]  gates,  stem  his  mind 
jthin  the  head,  engrossed  in  Yogic 
[the  word]  Om,  Brahman  in  one 
when  he  departs,  leaving  aside  the 


(c)  Renunciation 

5.  2-6:  Renouncing  works, — ^perfoiming  them  [as  spiritual  exercise], — 
both  lead  to  the  highest  goal;  but  of  the  two  to  engage  in  works  is  more 
excellent  than  to  renounce  them.  (3)  This  is  the  mark  of  the  man  whose 


not  nor  desires,  for,  devoid  of  all 
from  bondage,  (4)  ‘There  must  be 


a  difference  between  theory  and  pn  ctice’,  so  say  the  simple-minded,  not 
the  wise.  Apply  yourself  to  only  one  whole-heartedly  and  win  the  fruit 
of  both.  (5)  [True,]  the  men  of  [contemplative]  theory  attain  a  [high] 

e  the  men  of  practice  {yoga)  too;  for 


estate,  but  that  [same  estate]  achie\  ( 
theory  and  practice  are  all  one:  who  sees  [that  this  is  true],  he  sees 
[indeed].  (6)  But  hard  to  attain 
practice  of  some]  spiritual  exercii 
exercise  right  soon  to  Brahman  cojmes, 


IS  [true]  remmciation  without  [the 
$e:  the  sage  well  versed  in  spiritual 


discerning  men  call  self-surrender 
for  [works  themselves]  are  tainted 


in  this  matter  of  surrender: 


12.  12: .  .  .  Better  than  meditaticn  is  to  renounce  the  fruits  of  works: 
renunciation  leads  straightway  to  peace. 

18.  2-6:  To  give  up  works  dictated  by  desire,  wise  men  allow  [this]  to 
be  renunciation;  surrender  of  al  the  fruits  [that  accrue]  to  works 


(3)  ‘[All]  works  must  be  surrendered, 
I  with  defect* :  so  say  some  of  the  wise; 


but  others  say  that  [works  of]  sacrifice,  the  gift  of  alms,  and  works  of 
penance  are  not  to  be  surrendered,  (4)  Hear  [then]  my  own  decision 


(5)  [Works  of]  sacrifice,  the  gift  of 


alms,  and  works  of  penance  are  njt  to  be  surrendered;  these  must  most 
certainly  be  done :  it  is  sacrifice,  mms-giving,  and  ascetic  practice  that 
purify  the  wise.  (6)  But  even  thes^e  works  should  be  done  [in  a  spirit  of 
self-surrender],  for  [all]  attachment  [to  what  you  do]  and  [all]  the  fruits 
[of  what  you  do]  must  be  surrenjldered.  This  is  my  last  decisive  word 
(For  7-1 1  see  II  (c)  (i).) 
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18.  12:  Unwanted — ^wanted — ^mixed:  threefold  is  the  fruit  of  work, — 
[this  they  experience]  at  death  who  have  not  surrendered  [self],  but 
not  at  all  such  men  as  have  renounced. 

III.  [d)  Sameness-and-Indifference — Beyond  Duality  and  Ego 

2.  15 :  For  wise  men  there  are,  the  same  in  pleasure  as  in  pain,  whom 
these  [contacts]  leave  undaunted:  such  are  conformed  to  immortality. 

2.  38:  Hold  pleasure  and  pain,  profit  and  loss,  victory  and  defeat  to 
be  the  same. 

2.  45:  .  .  .  Have  done  with  [all]  dualities,  stand  ever  firm  on  Good¬ 
ness.  . . . 

2.  48:  Stand  fast  in  Yoga,  surrendering  attachment;  in  success  and 
failure  be  the  same  and  then  get  busy  with  your  works.  Yoga  means 
‘sameness-and-indifference\ 

2.  50:  Whoso  is  integrated  by  the  soul  discards  here  [and  now]  both 
good  and  evil  works:  brace  yourself  then  for  [this]  Yoga;  for  Yoga  is 
[also]  skill  in  [performing]  works. 

2.  53 :  When  your  soul . . .  stands  motionless  and  still, . . .  then  will  you 
attain  to  Yoga  (sameness-and-indifference). 

2.  56-7:  Whose  mind  is  undismayed  [though  beset]  by  many  a  sorrow, 
who  for  pleasures  has  no  further  longing,  from  whom  all  passion,  fear, 
and  wrath  have  fled,  such  a  man  is  called  a  man  of  steadied  thought, 
a  silent  sage.  (57)  Who  has  no  love  for  any  thing,  who  rejoices  not  at 
whatever  good  befalls  him  nor  hates  the  bad  that  comes  his  way, — 
firm-stablished  is  the  wisdom  of  such  a  man. 

2.  64:  But  he  who  roves  among  the  objects  of  sense,  his  senses  subdued 
to  self  and  disjoined  from  passion  and  hate,  and  who  is  self-possessed 
[himself],  draws  nigh  to  calm  serenity. 

2.  71 :  The  man  who  puts  away  all  desires  and  roams  around  from 
longing  freed,  who  does  not  think,  ‘This  I  am’,  or  ‘This  is  mine’,  draws 
near  to  peace. 

3.  18:  In  works  done  and  works  undone  on  earth  he  has  no  interest, — 
no  [interest]  in  all  contingent  beings:  on  such  interest  he  does  not 
depend. 

3.  30: . . .  Have  neither  hope  nor  thought  that  ‘This  is  mine’. . . , 

4. 22 :  Content  to  take  whatever  chance  may  bring  his  way,  surmounting 
[all]  dualities,  knowing  no  envy,  the  same  in  success  and  failure,  though 
working  [still]  he  is  not  bound. 
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5.  3:  This  is  the  mark  of  the  man  whose  renunciation  is  abiding:  he 
hates  not  nor  desires,  for,  devoid  of  all  dualities,  how  easily  is  he 
released  from  bondage. 

5.  i8“2o:  [These]  wise  ones  see  th€  selfsame  thing  in  a  Brahman  wise 
and  courteous  as  in  a  cow  or  an  elep  hant,  nay,  as  in  a  dog  or  outcaste. 
(19)  While  yet  in  this  world  they  have  overcome  [the  process  of] 
emanation  [and  decay],  for  their  minds  are  stilled  in  that-which-is-ever- 
the-same:  for  devoid  of  imperfection  and  ever-the-same  is  Brahman: 
therefore  in  Brahman  [stilled]  they  stand.  (20)  Winning  some  pleasant 
thing  [the  sage]  will  not  rejoice,  nor  shrink  disquietened  when  the 
unpleasant  comes  his  way:  steadfas  :-and-still  his  soul,  [all]  unconfused, 
he  will  know  Brahman,  in  Brahmai  1  [stilled]  he’ll  stand. 

6.  7-9:  The  higher  self  of  the  self-subdued,  quietened,  is  rapt  in 
enstasy, — ^in  cold  as  in  heat,  in  pleasure  as  in  pain,  likewise  in  honour 
and  disgrace.  (8)  With  self  content  in  wisdom  learnt  from  holy  books 
and  wisdom  learnt  from  life,  with  sense  subdued,  sublime,  aloof,  [this] 
athlete  of  the  spirit [stands]:  ‘Integrated*,  so  is  he  called;  the 
same  to  him  are  clods  of  earth,  stones,  gold.  (9)  Outstanding  is  he  whose 
soul  views  in  the  selfsame  way  friends,  comrades,  enemies,  those 
indifferent,  neutrals,  men  who  are  hateful  and  those  who  are  his  kin, — 
the  good  and  the  evil  too. 

6.  29:  With  self  integrated  by  spiritual  exercise  [now]  he  sees  the  self 
in  all  beings  standing,  all  beings  in  the  self:  the  same  in  everything 
he  sees. 

6.  32:  By  analogy  with  self  who  sses  the  same  [Brahman]  everywhere, 
be  it  as  pleasure  or  as  pain,  he  is  ihe  highest  athlete  of  the  spirit,  or  so 
men  think. 

9.  29:  In  all  contingent  beings  the  s^me  am  I;  none  do  I  hate  and  none 
do  I  fondly  love.  .  . . 

12.  3-4:  But  those  who  revere  i:he  indeterminate  Imperishable  Un¬ 
manifest,  unthinkable  though  coursing  everywhere,  sublime,  aloof, 
unmoving,  firm,  (4)  who  hold  in  check  the  complex  of  the  senses,  in  all 
things  equal-minded,  taking  pleasure  in  the  weal  of  all  contingent 
beings,  these  too  attain  to  Me. 

12.  13:  Let  a  man  feel  hatred  for  no  contingent  being,  let  him  be 
friendly,  compassionate ;  let  him  be  done  with  thoughts  of  T*  and  ‘mine’, 
the  same  in  pleasure  as  in  pain,  1  Dng-suffering. 

12. 18-19 : 1  love  the  man  who  is  the  same  to  friend  and  foe,  [the  same] 
whether  he  be  respected  or  despised,  the  same  in  heat  and  cold,  in 
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pleasure  as  in  pain,  who  has  put  away  attachment  and  remains  unmoved 
by  praise  or  blame,  who  is  taciturn,  contented  with  whatever  comes  his 
way,  having  no  home,  of  steady  mind,  [but]  loyal-devoted-and-devout. 

13. 27-8:  The  same  in  all  contingent  beings,  abiding  [without  change], 
the  Highest  Lord,  when  all  things  fall  to  ruin,  [Himself]  is  not  destroyed : 
who  sees  Him  sees  [indeed],  (28)  For  seeing  Him,  the  same,  the  Lord, 
established  everywhere,  he  cannot  of  himself  to  [himjself  do  hurt, 
hence  he  treads  the  highest  way. 

14.  24-5 :  The  same  in  pleasure  as  in  pain  and  self-assured,  the  same 
when  faced  with  clods  of  earth  or  stones  or  gold;  for  him,  wise  man, 
are  friend  and  foe  of  equal  weight,  equal  the  praise  or  blame  [with 
which  men  cover  him],  (25)  Equal  \his  mind]  in  honour  and  disgrace, 
equal  to  ally  and  to  enemy,  he  renounces  every  [busy]  enterprise :  ^He 
has  transcended  the  constituents* :  so  must  men  say. 

53-4-  Let  him  give  up  all  thought  of  T*,  ...  let  him  not  think  of 
anything  as  'mine*,  at  peace ; — [if  he  does  this,]  to  becoming  Brahman 
is  he  conformed,  (54)  Brahman  become,  with  self  serene,  he  grieves  not 
nor  desires;  the  same  to  all  contingent  beings  he  gains  the  highest 
love-and-loyalty  to  Me. 

III.  (e)  Bhakti  (the  Love  of  God)  as  Means 

2.  61 :  Let  him  sit,  curbing  all  [the  senses],  integrated,  intent  on  Me: 
for  firmly  established  is  that  man*s  wisdom  whose  senses  are  subdued. 

4,  3 :  This  is  the  same  primeval  mode  of  life  that  I  preach  to  you  today; 
for  you  are  loyal,  devoted,  and  my  comrade,  and  this  is  the  highest 
mystery. 

Let  him  sit,  [his]  self  all  stilled,  ...  his  thoughts  on  Me, 
integrated,  [yet]  intent  on  Me.  (15)  Thus  let  the  athlete  of  the  spirit 
(yogiti)  be  constant  in  integrating  [him]self  .  .  . ;  then  will  he  approach 
that  peace  which  has  Nirv^a  as  its  end  and  which  subsists  in  Me. 

7.  16:  Fourfold  are  the  doers  of  good  who  love-and- worship  Me, — ^the 
afflicted,  the  man  who  seeks  wisdom,  the  man  who  strives  for  gain,  and 
the  man  who  wisdom  knows. 

7.  23 : .  .  .  Whoso  worships  the  gods,  to  the  gods  will  [surely]  go,  but 
whoso  loves-and-worships  Me,  to  Me  will  come  indeed. 

29-30:  Whoso  shall  strive  to  win  release  from  old  age  and  death, 
putting  his  trust  in  Me,  will  come  to  know  that  Brahman  in  its  whole¬ 
ness, — as  it  appertains  to  self,  the  whole  [mystery]  of  works,  (30)  as  it 
appertains  to  contingent  beings,  and  to  the  divine, — ^and  Me  [too] 
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as  I  appertain  to  sacrifice.  And  whos  o  shall  know  Me  [thus]  even  at  the 
time  of  passing  on,  will  know  [Me]  with  an  integrated  mind. 

8.  5-7:  Whoso  at  the  hour  of  death  .  ,  .  bears  Me  in  mind  and  passes 
on,  accedes  to  my  own  mode  of  b  ^ing.  ...  (7)  Then  muse  upon  Me 
always  . . .;  for  if  you  fix  your  mind  and  soul  on  Me,  you  will,  nothing 
doubting,  come  to  Me. 

8.  22:  But  that  highest  Person  is  to  be  won  by  love-and-worship 
directed  to  none  other.  In  Him  do  all  beings  subsist;  by  Him  this 
universe  was  spun, 

9.  22 :  For  those  men  who  meditate  on  Me,  no  other  [thought  in  mind], 
who  do  Me  honour,  ever  persevere ,  I  bring  attainment  and  possession 
of  what  has  been  attained. 

9.  25 :  To  the  gods  go  the  gods*  de\  otees,  to  the  ancestors  their  votaries, 
to  disembodied  spirits  go  the  wc  rshippers  of  these,  but  those  who 
worship  Me  shall  come  to  Me. 

9.  26-34:  Be  it  a  leaf  or  flower  or  fruit  or  water  that  a  zealous  soul  may 
offer  Me  with  love*s  devotion,  that  do  I  [willingly]  accept,  for  it  was 
love  that  made  the  offering.  (27)  Whatever  you  do,  whatever  you  eat, 
whatever  you  offer  in  sacrifice  or  j;ive  away  in  alms,  whatever  penance 
you  may  perform,  offer  it  up  to  Me.  (28)  So  from  [those]  bonds  which 
works  [of  their  very  nature  forge] ,  whose  fruits  are  fair  and  foul,  you 
will  be  freed:  [your]self  [now]  int(;grated  by  renunciation  and  spiritual 
exercise,  set  free,  you  will  draw  nigh  to  Me.  (29)  In  all  contingent 
beings  the  same  am  I;  none  do  I  hate  and  none  do  I  fondly  love;  but 
those  who  commune  with  Me  in  love’s  devotion  [abide]  in  Me,  and 
I  in  them. 

(30)  However  evil  a  man’s  livelihood  may  be,  let  him  but  worship 
Me  with  love  and  serve  no  other,  then  shall  he  be  reckoned  among  the 
good  indeed,  for  his  resolve  is  right.  (31)  Right  soon  will  his  self  be 
justified  and  win  eternal  rest.  Arju  la,  be  sure  of  this :  none  who  worships 
Me  with  loyalty-and-love  is  lost  to  Me,  (32)  For  whosoever  makes  Me 
his  haven,  base-born  though  he  i  nay  be,  yes,  women  too  and  artisans, 
even  serfs,  theirs  it  is  to  tread  the  highest  way.  (33)  How  much  more, 
then,  Brahmans  pure-and-good,  and  royal  seers  who  know  devoted  love. 
Since  your  lot  has  fallen  in  tHs  world,  impermanent  and  joyless, 
commune  with  Me  in  love.  (34)  C  >n  Me  your  mind,  on  Me  your  loving- 
service,  for  Me  your  sacrifice,  to  Me  be  your  prostrations:  now  that 
you  have  thus  integrated  self,  yoi  ir  striving  bent  on  Me,  to  Me  you  will 
[surely]  come. 

11.  S4“‘S:  By  worship-of-love  aadressed  to  [Me,]  none  other  .  .  .  can 
I  be  Imown  and  seen  in  such  a  form  and  as  I  really  am:  [so  can  my 
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lovers]  enter  into  Me.  (55)  Do  works  for  Me,  make  Me  your  highest 
goal,  be  loyal-in-love  to  Me,  cut  off  all  [other]  attachments,  have  no 
hatred  for  any  being  at  all :  for  all  who  do  thus  shall  come  to  Me. 

12.  6-8:  But  those  who  cast  off  all  their  works  on  Me,  solely  intent  on 
Me,  and  meditate  on  Me  in  spiritual  exercise,  leaving  no  room  for 
others,  [and  so  really]  do  Me  honour,  (7)  these  will  I  lift  up  on  high 
out  of  the  ocean  of  recurring  death,  and  that  right  soon,  for  their 
thoughts  are  fixed  on  Me.  (8)  On  Me  alone  let  your  mind  dwell,  stir  up 
your  soul  to  enter  Me;  thenceforth  in  very  truth  in  Me  you  will  find 
your  home. 

12.  13-20:  (13-19,  ‘The  man  God  loves’,  see  IV).  (20)  But  as  for  those 
who  reverence  these  deathless  [words]  of  righteousness  which  I  have 
just  now  spoken,  putting  their  faith  [in  them],  making  Me  their  goal, 
my  loving-devotees, — these  do  I  love  exceedingly. 

13.  18:  .  .  .  The  man  who  loves-and-worships  Me  .  .  .  becomes  fit  to 
[share  in]  my  own  mode  of  being. 

III.  (/)  Moksha;  Liberation  or  Spiritual  Freedom 

2.15:  Wise  men  there  are,  the  same  in  pleasure  as  in  pain,  whom  these 
[contacts]  leave  undaunted:  such  are  conformed  to  immortality. 

2,  51:  Those  wise  men  who  are  integrated  by  the  soul,  who  have 
renounced  the  fruit  that  is  born  of  works,  these  will  be  freed  from  the 
bondage  of  [re-]birth  and  fare  to  that  region  that  knows  no  ill. 

2.  59 :  For  the  embodied  [self]  who  eats  no  more,  objects  of  sense  must 
disappear, — save  only  the  [recollected]  flavour, — ^and  that  too  must 
vanish  at  the  vision  of  the  highest. 

2.  64:  He  who  roves  among  the  objects  of  sense,  his  senses  subdued  to 
self  and  disjoined  from  passion  and  hate,  and  who  is  self-possessed 
[himself],  draws  nigh  to  calm  serenity. 

2.  69-72 :  In  what  for  all  [other]  folk  is  night,  therein  is  the  man  of  self- 
restraint  [wide-]awake.  When  all  [other]  folk  are  awake,  that  is  night  for 
the  sage  who  sees.  (70)  As  the  waters  flow  into  the  sea,  full  filled,  whose 
ground  remains  unmoved,  so  too  do  all  desires  flow  into  [the  heart  of] 
man :  and  such  a  man  wins  peace, — ^not  the  desirer  of  desires.  (71)  The 
man  who  puts  away  all  desires  and  roams  around  from  longing  freed, 
who  does  not  think,  ‘This  I  am’,  or  ‘This  is  mine’,  draws  near  to  peace. 
(72)  This  is  the  fixed,  still  state  of  Brahman ;  he  who  wins  through  to 
this  is  nevermore  perplexed.  Standing  therein  at  the  time  of  death,  to 
Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too  he  goes. 
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3.  31:  Whatever  men  shall  practisfe  constantly  this  my  doctrine,  firm 
in  faith,  not  envying,  [not  cavilling,]  they  too  will  find  release  from 
works. 

4.  9-10:  Who  knows  my  godly  birth  and  mode  of  operation  {karma) 
thus  as  they  really  are,  he,  his  body  left  behind,  is  never  born  again :  he 
comes  to  Me.  (10)  Many  are  they  who,  passion,  fear,  and  anger  spent, 
inhere  in  Me,  making  Me  their  sanctuary;  made  pure  by  wisdom  and 
hard  penances,  they  come  to  [share  in]  my  own  mode  of  being. 

4.  15 :  Knowing  this  the  ancients  too  did  work  though  seeking  [all  the 
while]  release  [from  temporal  life] .... 

4.  23-4:  Attachment  gone,  deliverance  won,  his  thoughts  are  fixed  on 
wisdom:  he  works  for  sacrifice  [alone],  and  all  the  work  [he  ever  did] 
entirely  melts  away.  (24)  The  offering  is  Brahman,  Brahman  the 
[sacrificial]  ghee  offered  by  Brahman  in  Brahman’s  fire:  who  sinks  him¬ 
self  in  this  [sacrificial]  act  whichi  is  Brahman,  to  Brahman  must  he 
thereby  go. 

4.  31-2:  Eating  of  the  leavings  ol  the  sacrifice,  the  food  of  immortality, 
they  come  to  primeval  Brahman .  This  world  is  not  for  him  who  per¬ 
forms  no  sacrifice, — ^much  less  :he  other  [world].  (32)  So,  many  and 
various  are  the  sacrifices  spread  out  athwart  the  mouth  of  Brahman. 
They  spring  from  work,  all  of  them:  be  sure  of  this;  for  once  you  know 
this,  you  will  win  release. 

4.  35 : ...  By  [knowing]  this  yon  will  behold  [all]  beings  in  [your]self, — 
every  one  of  them, — ^and  then  i:i  Me. 

4.  39 :  A  man  of  faith,  intent  on  wisdom,  his  senses  [all]  restrained,  wins 
wisdom;  and,  wisdom  won,  he  will  come  right  soon  to  perfect  peace. 

5.  6:  .  .  .  The  sage  well  verseci  in  spiritual  txtXQist{yoga-yukta)  right 
soon  to  Brahman  comes. 

5.  12:  The  integrated  man,  renouncing  the  fruit  of  works,  gains  an 
abiding  peace. 

5.  17:  Souls  [bent  on]  that,  solves  [bent  on]  that,  with  that  their  aim 
and  that  their  aspiration,  they  stride  [along  the  path]  from  which  there 
is  no  return.  . . . 

5.  19-28:  .  .  .  Their  minds  are  stilled  in  that-which-is-ever-the-same : 
for  devoid  of  imperfection  and  ever-the-same  is  Brahman:  therefore  in 
Brahman  stilled  they  stand,  fzo)  .  .  .  Steadfast-and-still  his  soul,  [all] 
unconfused,  he  will  know  Brahman,  in  Brahman  [stilled]  he’ll  stand. 
(21)  [His]  self  detached  from  contacts  with  the  outside  world,  in 
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[himjself  he  finds  his  joy,  [his]  self  in  Brahman  integrated  by  spiritual 
exercise,  he  finds  unfailing  joy. . . .  (24)  His  joy  within,  his  bliss  within, 
his  light  within,  the  man  who-is-integrated-in-spiritual-exercise{yc>gm) 
becomes  Brahman  and  draws  nigh  to  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too. 
(25)  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too  win  seers  in  whom  [all]  taint-of- 
imperfection  is  destroyed;  their  doubts  dispelled,  with  self  controlled, 
they  take  their  pleasure  in  the  weal  of  all  contingent  beings.  (26)  Around 
these  holy  men  whose  thoughts  are  [fast]  controlled,  estranged  from 
anger  and  desire,  knowing  [at  last]  the  self,  fares  Nirvana  that  is 
Brahman  too. . . .  (28)  With  senses,  mind,  and  soul  restrained,  the  silent 
sage,  on  deliverance  intent,  who  has  forever  banished  fear,  anger,  and 
desire,  is  truly  liberated, 

5,  29:  Knowing  Me  to  be  the  proper  object  of  sacrifice  and  mortifica¬ 
tion,  great  Lord  of  all  the  worlds,  friend  of  all  contingent  beings,  he 
reaches  peace. 

6.  14-15 :  Let  him  sit,  [his]  self  all  stilled,  his  fear  all  gone,  firm  in  his 
vow  of  chastity,  his  mind  controlled,  his  thoughts  on  Me,  integrated, 
[yet]  intent  on  Me.  (15)  Thus  let  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  {yogin)  be 
constant  in  integrating  [him]self,  his  mind  restrained;  then  will  he 
approach  that  peace  which  has  Nirvana  as  its  end  and  which  subsists 
in  Me. 

6.  18-22:  (For  18-19  see  III  (a)).  (20)  When  thought  by  spiritual 
exercise  is  checked,  and  when  of  [one]self  one  sees  the  self  in  self  and 
finds  content  therein,  (21)  that  is  the  utmost  joy  which  transcends  [all 
things  of]  sense  and  which  soul  [alone]  can  grasp.  When  he  knows  this 
and  [knowing  it]  stands  still,  moving  not  an  inch  from  the  reality  [he 
sees],  (22)  he  wins  a  prize  beyond  all  others, — or  so  he  thinks.  Therein 
he  [firmly]  stands,  unmoved  by  any  suffering,  however  grievous 
it  may  be. 

6.  24-9:  Let  him  renounce  all  desires  whose  origin  lies  in  the  will, — 
all  of  them  without  remainder;  let  him  restrain  in  every  way  by  mind 
alone  the  senses’  busy  throng.  (25)  By  soul  held  fast  in  steadfastness  he 
must  make  the  mind  [too]  subsist  in  the  self;  then  little  by  little  will 
he  come  to  rest;  he  must  think  of  nothing  at  all.  (26)  Wherever  the  fickle 
mind  unsteady  roves  around,  from  thence  [the  soul]  will  bring  it  back 
and  subject  it  to  the  self.  (27)  For  upon  this  athlete  of  the  spirit  whose 
mind  is  stilled  the  highest  joy  descends :  [all]  passion  laid  to  rest,  free 
from  [all]  stain.  Brahman  he  becomes.  (28)  [And]  thus  [all]  flaws 
transcending,  the  athlete  of  the  spirit,  constant  in  integrating  [him]self, 
with  ease  attains  unbounded  joy.  Brahman’s  [saving]  touch.  (29)  With 
self  integrated  by  spiritual  exercise  [now]  he  sees  the  self  in  all  beings 
standing,  all  beings  in  the  self:  the  same  in  everything  he  sees. 
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7,  16-19:  (The  ‘man  of  wisdom*  who  confesses  and  loves  God), 
see  III  (^). 

7.  28:  (The  liberated  man  who  Icves  God),  see  III  (A). 

7.  29-30:  Whoso  shall  strive  to  win  release  from  old  age  and  death, 
putting  his  trust  in  Me,  will  come  to  know  that  Brahman  in  its  whole¬ 
ness,— as  it  appertains  to  self,  tick  whole  [mystery]  of  works,  (30)  as  it 
appertains  to  contingent  beings,  and  to  ^e  divine, — ^and  Me  [too]  as 
I  appertain  to  sacrifice. 

8.  28:  •  • .  The  athlete  of  the  spirit ,  .  .  draws  right  nigh  to  the  exalted 
primal  state. 

9.  28:  So  from  [those]  bonds  w  iich  works  [of  their  very  nature  forge], 
whose  fruits  are  fair  and  foull  you  will  be  freed:  [yourjself  [now] 
integrated  by  renunciation  and  spiritual  exercise,  set  free,  you  will  draw 
nigh  to  Me. 

10.  3:  Whoso  shall  know  Me  as  unborn,  beginningless,  great  Lord  of 
[all]  the  worlds,  shall  never  kjnow  delusion  among  men,  from  every 
evil  freed. 


13.  34:  Whoso  with  wisdom; 


s  eye  discerns  the  difference  between 


‘field*  and  ‘knower  of  the  field*,  and  knows  deliverance  from  material 
Nature  to  which  [all]  contingeat  beings  are  subject,  goes  to  the  further 
[shore]. 

14.  19-20:  When  the  watchir  g  [self]  sees  there  is  no  agent  other  than 
[these]  constituents  and  knows  what  is  beyond  them,  then  will  he  come 
to  [share  in]  that  mode  of  beiiig  which  is  mine.  (20)  Transcending  these 
three  constituents  which  give  the  body  its  existence,  from  the  sufferings 
of  birth,  death,  and  old  age  delivered,  the  embodied  [self]  wins  im¬ 
mortality. 


16.  22 :  When  once  a  man  is| 
then  can  he  work  for  [his]  sell 


freed  from  these  three  gates  of  darkness, 
’s  salvation,  thence  tread  the  highest  way. 


18.  51-4:  Let  a  man  be 

(53)  •  •  •  [if  he  does  this, 

(54)  Brahman  become,  with 
same  to  all  contingent 
to  Me. 


injtegrated  by  his  soul  [now]  cleansed,  .  .  . 
to  becoming  Brahman  is  he  conformed, 
self  serene,  he  grieves  not  nor  desires;  the 
igs  he  gains  the  highest  love-and-loyalty 


beihi 


2.  55-68:  When  a  man  pujts 
mind,  himself  contented  in 
wisdom.  (56)  Whose  mind 


(g)  Wisdom 

from  him  all  desires  that  prey  upon  the 
self  alone,  then  is  he  called  a  man  of  steady 
is  undismayed  [though  beset]  by  many 
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a  sorrow,  who  for  pleasures  has  no  further  longing,  from  whom  all 
passion,  fear,  and  wrath  have  fled,  such  a  man  is  called  a  man  of 
steadied  thought,  a  silent  sage.  (57)  Who  has  no  love  for  any  thing,  who 
rejoices  not  at  whatever  good  befalls  him  nor  hates  the  bad  that  comes 
his  way, — ^firm-stablished  is  the  wisdom  of  such  a  man.  (58)  And  when 
he  draws  in  on  every  side  his  senses  from  their  proper  objects  as 
a  tortoise  [might  draw  in]  its  limbs, — ^firm-stablished  is  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  man.  .  .  .  (61)  Let  him  sit  curbing  all  [the  senses],  integrated 
{yukta\  intent  on  Me:  for  flrmly  established  is  that  man*s  wisdom 
whose  senses  are  subdued.  .  .  .  (68)  And  so  whose  senses  are  withheld 
from  the  objects  proper  to  them,  wherever  he  may  be,  firm-stablished 
is  the  wisdom  of  such  a  man. 

39”40*  [Desire]  is  the  wise  man^s  eternal  foe;  by  this  is  wisdom  over¬ 
cast,  whatever  form  it  takes,  a  fire  insatiable.  (40)  Sense,  mind,  and  soul, 
they  say,  are  the  places  where  it  lurks ;  through  these  it  smothers  wisdom, 
fooling  the  embodied  [self], 

4.  10:  .  .  ,  Made  pure  by  wisdom  and  hard  penances,  they  come  to 
[share  in]  my  own  mode  of  being. 

4.  19:  When  all  a  man’s  emprises  are  free  from  desire  [for  fruit]  and 
motive,  his  works  burnt  up  in  wisdom’s  fire,  then  wise  men  call  him 
learned. 

4.  23:  Attachment  gone,  deliverance  won,  his  thoughts  are  fixed  on 
wisdom :  he  works  for  sacrifice  [alone],  and  all  the  work  [he  ever  did] 
entirely  melts  away. 

4.  27 :  Others  offer  up  all  works  of  sense  and  works  of  vital  breath  in  the 
fire  of  the  spiritual  exercise  of  self-control  kindled  by  wisdom. 

4.  33-42:  Better  than  the  sacrifice  of  wealth  is  the  sacrifice  of  wisdom. 
All  works  without  exception  in  wisdom  find  their  consummation. 
(34)  Learn  to  know  this  by  humble  reverence  [of  the  wise],  by  question¬ 
ing,  by  service,  [for]  the  wise  who  see  things  as  they  really  are  will  teach 
you  wisdom.  (35)  Once  you  have  known  this  you  will  never  again  be 
perplexed  as  you  are  now:  by  [knowing]  this  you  will  behold  [all] 
beings  in  [your]self, — every  one  of  them, — ^and  then  in  Me.  (36)  Even 
though  you  were  the  very  worst  among  all  evil-doers,  [yet  once  you 
have  boarded]  wisdom’s  bark,  you  will  surmount  all  [this]  tortuous 
[stream  of  life].  (37)  As  a  kindled  fire  reduces  its  fuel  to  ashes,  so  does 
the  fire  of  wisdom  reduce  all  works  to  ashes.  (38)  For  nothing  on  earth 
resembles  wisdom  in  its  power  to  purify;  and  this  in  time  a  man  him¬ 
self  may  find  within  [him]self, — a  man  perfected  in  spiritual  exercise. 
(39)  A  man  of  faith,  intent  on  wisdom,  his  senses  [all]  restrained,  wins 
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wisdom;  and,  wisdom  won,  he  wj 
(41)  Let  a  man  in  spiritual  exei 


111  come  right  soon  to  perfect  peace. . . . 
tcise  [all]  works  renounce,  let  him  by 
wisdom  [all]  doubts  dispel,  let  him  be  himself,  and  then  [whatever]  his 
works  [may  be,  they]  will  never  bind  him  [more].  (42)  And  so  [take  up] 
the  sword  of  wisdom  and  with  it  cut  this  doubt  of  yours,  unwisdom’s 
child,  still  lurking  in  your  heart:  prepare  for  action  now,  stand  up! 

5. 15-17:  • . .  By  ignorance  is  wisdom  overspread;  thereby  are  creatures 
fooled,  (16)  But  some  there  are  whose  ignorance  of  self  by  wisdom  is 
destroyed.  Their  wisdom,  liki  the  sun,  illumines  that  [all-]highest. 
(17)  Souls  [bent  on]  that,  selves  [bent  on]  that,  with  that  their  aim  and 
that  their  aspiration,  they  stride  [along  the  path]  from  which  there  is 
no  return,  [all]  taints  by  wisdom  washed  away. 

base,  put  not  their  trust  in  Me;  their 
ly  uncanny  power  {rndyd)^  they  cleave  to 


7,  15:  Doers  of  evil,  deluded) 
wisdom  swept  away  by  [this] 
a  devilish  mode  of  existence. 


7.  16-19:  Fourfold  are  the  do^rs  of  good  who  love-and-worship  Me, — 
the  afflicted,  the  man  who  seeks  wisdom,  the  man  who  strives  for  gain, 
and  the  man  who  wisdom  knows.  (17)  Of  these  the  man  of  wisdom,  ever 
integrated,  who  loves-and-worships  One  alone  excels :  for  to  the  man  of 
wisdom  I  am  exceeding  dear  and  he  is  dear  to  Me.  (18)  All  these  are 
noble-and-exalted,  but  the  man  of  wisdom  is  [my]  very  self,  so  do 
I  hold,  for  with  self  [already]  integrated  he  puts  his  trust  in  Me,  the 
one  all-highest  Way.  (19)  At  the  end  of  many  a  birth  the  man  of  wisdom 
gives  himself  up  to  Me,  [knowing  that  Krishna,]  Vasudeva’s  son,  is 
All:  so  great  a  self  is  exceeding  hard  to  find.  (20)  [All]  wisdom  swept 
away  by  manifold  desires,  m  m  put  their  trust  in  other  gods. . . . 

7.  29-30:  Whoso  shall  strh  e  to  win  release  from  old  age  and  death, 
putting  his  trust  in  Me,  will  come  to  know  that  Brahman  in  its  whole¬ 
ness, — ^as  it  appertains  to  self,  the  whole  [mystery]  of  works,  (30)  as  it 
appertains  to  contingent  be  ings,  and  to  the  divine, — ^and  Me  [too]  as 
I  appertain  to  sacrifice.  And  whoso  shall  know  Me  [thus]  even  at  the 
time  of  passing  on,  will  know  [Me]  with  an  integrated  mind. 

9.  15:  Others  again  with  vdsdom’s  sacrifice  make  sacrifice  to  Me  and 
worship  Me  as  One  and  jet  as  Manifold,  in  many  a  guise  with  face 
turned  every  way, 

10.  II :  Out  of  compassion  for  those  same  men  [all]  darkness  born  of 
ignorance  I  dispel  with  wisdom’s  shining  lamp,  abiding  [ever]  in  my 
own  [true]  nature. 


11.  18:  You  [Krishna]  arc 


wisdom’s  highest  goal. 
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13.  2: . . .  Knowledge  of  the  ‘field^  and  the  ‘knower  of  the  field’  I  deem 
to  be  [true]  knowledge. 

13.  7-1 1 :  To  shun  conceit  and  tricky  ways,  to  wish  none  harm,  to  be 
long-suffering  and  upright,  to  reverence  one’s  teacher,  purity,  stead¬ 
fastness,  self-restraint,  (8)  detachment  from  the  senses’  objects  and  no 
sense  of  T’  most  certainly,  insight  into  birth,  death,  old  age,  disease, 
and  pain,  and  what  constitutes  their  worthlessness,  (9)  to  be  detached 
and  not  to  cling  to  sons,  wives,  houses,  and  the  like,  a  constant  equal¬ 
mindedness  whatever  happens,  pleasing  or  unpleasing,  (10)  unswerving 
loyalty-and-love  for  Me  with  spiritual  exercise  on  no  other  bent,  to 
dwell  apart  in  desert  places,  to  take  no  pleasure  in  the  company  of 
men,  (i  i)  constant  attention  to  the  wisdom  that  appertains  to  self,  to  see 
where  knowledge  of  reality  must  lead,  [all]  this  is  'knowledge*  (wisdom). 

13. 12:  I  will  tell  you  that  which  should  be  known:  . . .  The  highest 
Brahman  It  is  called.  . . .  (See  V  ((f).) 

13.  17:  Light  of  lights,  ^Beyond  the  Darkness’  It  is  called:  [true] 
knowledge,  what  should  be  known,  accessible  to  knowledge,  established 
in  the  heart  of  all. 

14.  6 :  Among  these  Goodness,  being  immaculate,  knowing  no  sickness, 
dispenses  light,  [and  yet]  it  binds  by  [causing  the  self]  to  cling  to 
wisdom  and  to  joy. 

14.  II :  When  at  all  the  body’s  gates  wisdom’s  light  arises,  then  must 
you  know  that  Goodness  has  increased. 

15.  10: .  .  .  Whoso  possesses  wisdom’s  eye  sees  [the  self  indeed], 

15.  19:  Whoever  thus  knows  Me,  unconfused,  as  the  Person  [All-] 
Sublime,  knows  all  and  [knowing  all]  communes  with  Me  with  all  his 
being,  all  his  love. 

18.  20-2:  That  [kind  of]  knowledge  by  which  one  sees  one  mode  of 
being,  changeless,  undivided  in  all  contingent  beings,  divided  [as  they 
are],  is  Goodness’  [knowledge],  .  .  .  (21)  But  that  [kind  of]  knowledge 
which  in  all  contingent  beings  discerns  in  separation  all  manner  of 
modes  of  being,  different  and  distinct, — ^this,  you  must  know,  is  know¬ 
ledge  born  of  Passion.  (22)  But  that  [kind  of  knowledge]  which  sticks 
to  one  effect  as  if  it  were  all, — irrational,  not  bothering  about  the  Real 
as  the  [true]  object  [of  all  knowledge,  thinking  of  it  as]  finite, — ^this 
[knowledge]  belongs  to  Darkness. 

18.  50:  Perfection  found,  now  learn  from  Me  how  you  may  reach 
Brahman  too : ...  it  is  wisdom’s  highest  bourne. 
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18.  70:  Whoso  shall  read  this  di 
earning  what  is  right,  it  will  be 
wisdom. 


filogue  which  you  and  I  have  held  con- 
as  if  he  had  offered  Me  a  sacrifice  of 


III.  {h)  Para  bhakti  {the  Love  of  God)  as  End 

4.  9“ii:  Who  knows  my  godly  birth  and  mode  of  operation  {karma) 
thus  as  they  really  are,  he,  his  body  left  behind,  is  never  born  again:  he 
comes  to  Me.  (10)  Many  are  they  who,  passion,  fear,  and  anger  spent, 
inhere  in  Me,  maJking  Me  their  sanctuary;  made  pure  by  wisdom  and 
hard  penances,  they  come  to  [^are  in]  my  own  mode  of  being,  (ii)  In 
whatsoever  way  [devoted]  men  approach  Me,  in  that  same  way  do 
I  return  their  love,  [Whatever  their  occupation  and]  wherever  they  may 
be,  men  follow  in  my  footstep  3. 

6.  30-2:  Who  sees  Me  everywhere,  who  sees  the  All  in  Me,  for  him 
I  am  not  lost,  nor  is  he  lost  10  Me.  (31)  Who  standing  firm  on  unity 
communes-in-love  with  Me  as  abiding  in  all  beings,  in  whatever  state 
he  be,  that  athlete  of  the  spir  t  abides  in  Me,  (32)  By  analogy  with  self 
who  sees  the  same  [Brahman*  everywhere,  be  it  as  pleasure  or  as  pain, 
he  is  the  highest  athlete  of  the  spirit,  or  so  men  think. 

6.  46-7:  Higher  than  the  [jnere]  ascetic  is  the  athlete  of  the  spirit 
{yogiri)  held  to  be,  yes,  highe;  ■  than  the  man  of  wisdom,  higher  than  the 
man  of  works.  .  .  .  (47)  But  ( f  all  athletes  of  the  spirit  the  man  of  faith 
who  loves-and-honours  Me,  ms  inmost  self  absorbed  in  Me, — ^he  is  the 
most  fully  integrated:  this  dp  I  believe, 

7.  I :  Attach  your  mind  to  Me. 

7.  3 :  Among  thousands  of  men  but  one,  maybe,  will  strive  for  [self-] 
perfection,  and  even  among|[these]  athletes  who  have  won  perfection[’s 
crown]  but  one,  maybe,  wm  come  to  know  Me  as  I  really  am. 

7.  17-18:  Of  [my  devotees]  the  man  of  wisdom,  ever  integrated,  who 
loves-and-worships  One  alone  excels:  for  to  the  man  of  wisdom  I  am 
exceeding  dear  and  he  is  dear  to  Me.  (18)  All  these  are  noble-and- 
exalted,  but  the  man  of  visdom  is  [my]  very  self  .  .  .,  for  with  self 
[already]  integrated  he  put  s  his  trust  in  Me,  the  one  all-highest  Way, 

7.  28:  But  some  there  are  for  whom  [all]  ill  is  ended,  doers  of  what  is 
good-and-pure:  released  [at  last]  from  the  confusion  of  duality,  steady 
in  their  vows,  they  love-and-worship  Me. 

8.  8-16:  Let  a  man’s  thoughts  be  integrated  by  spiritual  exercise  and 
constant  striving:  let  them  not  stray  to  anything  else  at  all;  so  by 
meditating  on  the  divine  exalted  Person,  [that  man  to  that  Person] 
goes. . . .  (10)  With  mind  unmoving  at  the  time  of  passing  on,  by  love- 
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and- devotion  integrated  and  by  the  power  of  spiritual  exercise,  ...  so 
will  that  man  draw  nigh  to  that  divine  exalted  Person.  ...  (13)  Let 
him  utter  [the  word]  Orh,  Brahman  in  one  syllable,  keeping  Me  in 
mind ;  then,  when  he  departs,  leaving  aside  the  body,  he  will  tread  the 
highest  way.  (14)  Plow  easily  am  I  won  by  him  who  bears  Me  in  mind 
unceasingly,  thinking  of  nothing  else  at  all, — an  athlete  of  the  spirit 
ever  integrated  [in  himself].  (15)  Coming  right  nigh  to  Me  these  great 
of  self  are  never  born  again,  .  .  .  they  attain  the  highest  prize.  (16).  .  .  . 
He  who  comes  right  nigh  to  Me  shall  never  be  born  again. 

9.  13-15:  Great-souled  men  take  up  their  stand  in  a  nature  that  is 
divine;  and  so  with  minds  intent  on  naught  but  [Me],  they  love-and- 
worship  Me,  knowing  [Me  to  be]  the  beginning  of  [all]  contingent 
beings,  as  Him  who  passes  not  away.  (14)  Me  do  they  ever  glorify, 
[for  Me]  they  strive,  full  firm  their  vows;  to  Me  do  they  bow  down, 
devoted-in-their-love,  and  integrated  ever  [in  themselves]  they  pay  Me 
worship.  (15)  Others  again  with  wisdom^s  sacrifice  make  sacrifice  to 
Me  and  worship  Me  as  One  and  yet  as  Manifold,  in  many  a  guise  with 
face  turned  every  way. 

10.  8-1 1 :  The  source  of  all  am  I;  from  Me  all  things  proceed:  this 
knowing,  wise  men  commune  with  Me  in  love,  full  filled  with  warm 
affection.  (9)  On  Me  their  thoughts,  their  life  they  would  sacrifice  for 
Me;  [and  so]  enlightening  one  another  and  telling  my  story  constantly 
they  take  their  pleasure  and  delight.  (10)  To  these  men  who  are  ever 
integrated  and  commune  with  Me  in  love  I  give  that  integration  of  the 
soul  by  which  they  may  draw  nigh  to  Me.  (ii)  Out  of  compassion  for 
those  same  men  [all]  darkness  born  of  ignorance  I  dispel  with  wisdom^s 
shining  lamp,  abiding  [ever]  in  my  own  [true]  nature. 

12.2:  Those  do  I  deem  to  be  most  integrated  who  fix  their  thoughts  on 
Me  and  serve  Me,  ever  integrated  [in  themselves],  filled  with  the 
highest  faith. 

15.  19:  Whoever  thus  knows  Me,  unconfused,  as  the  Person  [All-] 
Sublime,  knows  all  and  [knowing  all]  communes  with  Me  with  all  his 
being,  all  his  love. 

18.  54-70:  Brahman  become,  with  self  serene,  he  grieves  not  nor 
desires ;  the  same  to  all  contingent  beings  he  gains  the  highest  love-and- 
loyalty  to  Me.  (55)  By  love-and-loyalty  he  comes  to  know  Me  as  I  really 
am,  how  great  I  am  and  who :  and  once  he  knows  Me  as  I  am,  he  enters 
[Me]  forthwith.  (56)  Let  him  then  do  all  manner  of  works  continually, 
putting  his  trust  in  Me;  for  by  my  grace  he  will  attain  to  an  eternal, 
changeless  state. 

(57)  Give  up  in  thought  to  Me  all  that  you  do,  make  Me  your  goal : 
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relying  on  the  integration  of  tne  soul,  think  on  Me  constantly.  (58) 
Thinking  on  Me  you  will  surnount  all  dangers  by  my  grace;  but  if 
through  selfishness  you  will  ndt  listen,  then  you  will  [surely]  perish. 
(59)  [But  if,]  relying  on  your  e^o,  you  should  think,  ‘I  will  not  fight*, 
vain  is  your  resolve,  [for]  Nature  will  constrain  you.  (60)  You  are 
bound  by  your  own  works  which  spring  from  your  own  nature;  [for] 
what,  deluded,  you  would  not  do  you  will  do  perforce.  (61)  In  the 
region  of  the  heart  of  all  contingent  beings  dwells  the  Lord,  twirling 
them  hither  and  thither  by  his  uncanny  power  {mdyd)  [like  puppets] 
mounted  on  a  machine. 

(62)  In  Him  alone  seek  refu  je  with  all  your  being,  all  your  love;  and 
by  his  grace  you  will  attain  ai  i  eternal  state,  the  highest  peace.  (63)  Of 
all  the  mysteries  the  most  mysterious,  this  wisdom  have  I  told  you; 
ponder  it  in  all  its  amplitude,  fthen  do  whatever  you  will.  (64)  And  now 
again  give  ear  to  this  my  highest  Word,  of  all  the  most  mysterious: 
T  love  you  well.*  Therefore  will  I  tell  you  your  salvation.  (65)  Bear  Me 
in  mind,  love  Me  and  worship  Me,  sacrifice,  prostrate  yourself  to  Me : 
so  will  you  come  to  Me,  I  promise  you  truly,  for  you  are  dear  to  Me. 
(66)  Give  up  all  things  of  law,  turn  to  Me,  your  only  refuge,  [for]  I  will 
deliver  you  from  all  evils ;  have  no  care. 

(67)  Never  must  you  tell  i  his  word  to  one  whose  life  is  not  austere, 
to  one  devoid  of  love-and-lo;  ^alty,  to  one  who  refuses  to  obey,  or  to  one 
who  envies  Me.  (68)  [But]  whoever  shall  proclaim  this  highest  mystery 
to  my  loving  devotees,  shov  ing  the  while  the  highest  love-and-loyalty 
to  Me,  shall,  nothing  doubti  mg,  come  to  Me  indeed.  (69)  No  one  among 
men  can  render  Me  more  pleasing  service  than  a  man  like  this;  nor 
shall  any  other  man  on  eartl  i  be  more  beloved  by  Me  than  he.  (70)  And 
whoso  shall  read  this  dialogue  which  you  and  I  have  held  concerning 
what  is  right,  it  will  be  as  ifjhe  had  offered  Me  a  sacrifice  of  wisdom :  so 


do  I  believe. 


IV 


The  Perfect  Man 

12.  13-20:  Let  a  man  feel  hatred  for  no  contingent  being,  let  him  be 
friendly,  compassionate;  let  him  be  done  with  thoughts  of  T*  and 
'mine*,  the  same  in  pleasure  as  in  pain,  long-suffering,  (14)  content  and 
ever  integrated,  his  self  restrained,  his  purpose  firm,  let  his  mind 
and  soul  be  steeped  in  Me,  let  him  worship  Me  with  love:  then  will 
I  love  him  [in  return]. 

(15)  That  man  I  love  from  whom  the  people  do  not  shrink  and  who 
does  not  shrink  from  thein,  who  is  free  from  exaltation,  fear,  impatience, 
and  excitement.  (16)  I  love  the  man  who  has  no  expectation,  is  pure  and 
skilled,  indifferent,  who  has  no  worries  and  who  gives  up  all  [selfish] 
enterprise,  loyal-and-devpted  to  Me.  (17)  I  love  the  man  who  hates 
not  nor  exults,  who  mourns  not  nor  desires,  who  puts  away  both 
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pleasant  and  unpleasant  things,  who  is  loyal-devoted-and-devout. 
(18-19)  ^  same  to  friend  and  foe,  [the  same] 

whether  he  be  respected  or  despised,  the  same  in  heat  and  cold,  in 
pleasure  as  in  pain,  who  has  put  away  attachment  and  remains  unmoved 
by  praise  or  blame,  who  is  taciturn,  contented  with  whatever  comes  his 
way,  having  no  home,  of  steady  mind,  [but]  loyal-devoted-and-devout. 
(20)  But  as  for  those  who  reverence  these  deathless  [words]  of  righteous¬ 
ness  which  I  have  just  now  spoken,  putting  their  faith  [in  them], 
making  Me  their  goal,  my  loving-devotees, — ^these  do  I  love  exceedingly. 

14.  22-6:  Radiance — activity — ^yes,  delusion  too, — ^when  these  arise 
he  hates  them  not;  and  when  [in  turn]  they  cease  he  pines  not  after 
them.  (23)  As  one  indifferent  he  sits,  by  the  constituents  unruffled: 
‘So  the  constituents  are  busy*:  thus  he  thinks.  Firm-based  is  he,  un- 
quavering.  (24)  The  same  in  pleasure  as  in  pain  and  self-assured,  the 
same  when  faced  with  clods  of  earth  or  stones  or  gold;  for  him,  wise 
man,  are  friend  and  foe  of  equal  weight,  equal  the  praise  and  blame 
[with  which  men  cover  him].  {25)  Equal  [his  mind]  in  honour  and  dis¬ 
grace,  equal  to  ally  and  to  enemy,  he  renounces  every  [busy]  enterprise: 
‘He  has  transcended  the  constituents* :  so  must  men  say.  (26)  And  as 
to  those  who  do  me  honour  with  spiritual  exercise,  in  loyalty-and-love 
undeviating,  passed  [clean]  beyond  these  constituents,  to  becoming 
Brahman  they  are  conformed. 

16. 1-5 :  Fearless  and  pure  in  heart,  steadfast  in  the  exercise  of  wisdom, 
open-handed  and  restrained,  performing  sacrifice,  intent  on  studying 
Holy  Writ,  ascetic  and  upright,  (2)  none  hurting,  truthful,  from  anger 
free,  renouncing  [all],  at  peace,  averse  to  calumny,  compassionate  to 
[all]  beings,  free  from  nagging  greed,  gentle,  modest,  never  fickle,  (3) 
ardent,  patient,  enduring,  pure,  not  treacherous  nor  arrogant, — such  is 
the  man  who  is  born  to  [inherit]  a  godly  destiny.  ...  (5)  A  godly  destiny 
means  deliverance. 

17.  14-16:  [Due]  reverence  to  gods  and  Brahmans,  teachers  and  wise 
men,  purity,  uprightness,  chastity,  refusal  to  do  harm, — [this]  is  [true] 
penance  of  the  body.  (15)  Words  that  do  not  cause  disquiet,  [words] 
truthful,  kind,  and  pleasing,  the  constant  practice  too  of  sacred  recita¬ 
tion, — [this]  is  the  penance  of  the  tongue.  (16)  Serenity  of  mind  and 
friendliness,  silence  and  self-restraint,  and  the  cleansing  of  one’s 
affections, — this  is  called  the  penance  of  the  mind. 

V.  Brahman 

(a)  The  Source  of  Material  Nature 
5.  10:  And  on  he  works  though  he  has  [long]  renounced  attachment, 
ascribing  his  works  to  Brahman.  .  .  . 
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14.  3-4:  Great  Braliman  is  to  Me  a  womb,  in  it  I  plant  the  seed :  from 
this  derives  the  origin  of  all  con  tingent  beings,  (4)  In  whatever  womb 
whatever  form  arises-and-grows -together,  of  [all]  those  [forms]  Great 
Brahman  is  the  womb,  I  the  fatiier,  giver  of  the  seed. 

(b)  I  he  Sacrifice 

3.  14-16:  From  food  do  [all]  contingent  beings  derive  and  food  derives 
from  rain ;  rain  derives  from  sacrj  fice  and  sacrifice  from  works.  (15)  From 
Brahman  work  arises  . , .  and  Bi  ahman  is  born  from  the  Imperishable; 
therefore  is  Brahman,  penetratiig  everywhere,  forever  based  on  sacri¬ 
fice.  (16)  So  was  the  wheel  in  m(>tion  set:  and  whoso  here  fails  to  match 
his  turning  [with  the  turning  of  the  wheel],  living  an  evil  life,  the  senses 
his  pleasure-ground,  lives  out  his  life  in  vain. 

4*  23—4*  Attachment  gone,  deliv’erance  won,  his  thoughts  are  fixed  on 
wisdom:  he  works  for  sacrifice  [alone],  and  all  the  work  [he  ever  did] 
entirely  melts  away.  (24)  Thi  offering  is  Brahman,  Brahman  the 
[sacrificial]  ghee  offered  by  Brahman  in  Brahman’s  fire:  who  sinks 
himself  in  this  [sacrificial]  act  \  ^hich  is  Brahman,  to  Brahman  must  he 
thereby  go. 

3  ^“2:  Eating  of  the  leavings  of  the  sacrifice,  the  food  of  immortality, 
they  come  to  primeval  Brahmjn.  This  world  is  not  for  him  who  per¬ 
forms  no  sacrifice,  much  less  the  other  [world].  (32)  So,  many  and 
various  are  the  sacrifices  spres  d  out  athwart  the  mouth  of  Brahman. 
They  spring  from  work,  all  of  them : .  .  .  once  you  know  this,  you  will 
win  release. 

(0  Nirvana 

2*  71^2:  The  man  who  puts  a;vay  all  desires  and  roams  around  from 
longing  freed,  who  does  not  think,  ‘This  I  am’,  or  ‘This  is  mine’,  draws 
near  to  peace.  (72)  This  is  the  Ibced,  still  state  of  Brahman ;  he  who  wins 
through  to  this  is  nevermore  perplexed.  Standing  therein  at  the  time 
of  death,  to  Nirvana  that  is  Biahman  too  he  goes. 

5.  6: .  .  .  The  sage  who  is  integrated  in  spiritual  exercise  right  soon  to 
Brahman  comes. 

5.  19--21 :  .  .  .  Devoid  of  imperfection  and  ever-the-same  is  Brahman: 
therefore  in  Brahman  [stilled]  (the  wise)  stand.  (20) .  ,  .  Steadfast-and- 
still  his  soul,  [all]  unconfused  [the  sage]  will  know  Brahman,  in  Brah- 
m^  [stilled]  he’ll  stand.  (21)  .  .  .  [His]  self  in  Brahman  integrated  by 
spiritual  exercise,  he  finds  unfailing  joy. 

5.  24-6 :  His  joy  within,  his  bliss  within,  his  light  within,  the  man  who- 
is-integrated-in-spiritual-exerpise  (yogin)  becomes  Brahman  and  draws 
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nigh  to  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too.  (25)  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too 
win  seers  in  whom  [all]  taint-of-imperfection  is  destroyed.  .  .  .  (26) 
Around  these  holy  men  whose  thoughts  are  [fast]  controlled,  .  .  . 
knowing  [at  last]  the  self,  fares  Nirvana  that  is  Brahman  too. 

6, 14-15 :  Let  him  sit,  [his]  self  all  stilled, , . ,  integrated,  [yet]  intent  on 
Me.  (15)  Thus  let  the  athlete  of  the  spirit  be  constant  in  integrating 
[him]self,  his  mind  restrained;  then  will  he  approach  that  peace  which 
has  Nirvana  as  its  end  and  which  subsists  in  Me. 

6.  27-8:  Upon  this  athlete  of  the  spirit  whose  mind  is  stilled  the 
highest  joy  descends :  [all]  passion  laid  to  rest,  free  from  [all]  stain. 
Brahman  he  becomes.  (28)  [And]  thus  [all]  flaws  transcending,  the 
athlete  of  the  spirit,  constant  in  integrating  [him]self,  with  ease  attains 
unbounded  joy,  Brahman^s  [saving]  touch. 

14.  26-7 :  And  as  to  those  who  do  Me  honour  with  spiritual  exercise,  in 
loyalty-and-love  undeviating,  passed  [clean]  beyond  these  constituents, 
to  becoming  Brahman  they  are  conformed.  (27)  For  I  am  the  base 
supporting  Brahman, — immortal  [Brahman]  which  knows  no  change. , . , 

18.  50-4:  Perfection  found,  now  learn  from  Me  how  you  may  reach 
Brahman  too:  ...  it  is  wisdom’s  highest  bourne.  .  .  .  (53)  Let  a  man 
give  up  all  thought  of  T’,  .  .  .  let  him  not  think  of  anything  as  ‘mine’, 
at  peace; — [if  he  does  this,]  to  becoming  Brahman  is  he  conformed. 
(54)  Brahman  become,  with  self  serene,  he  grieves  not  nor  desires;  the 
same  to  all  contingent  beings  he  gains  the  highest  love-and-loyalty 
to  Me. 


{d)  The  Imperishable 

2.  17:.  Indestructible  [alone]  is  That ...  by  which  this  whole  universe 
was  spun:  no  one  can  bring  destruction  on  That  which  does  not 
pass  away. 

7.  29-30:  Whoso  shall  strive  to  win  release  from  old  age  and  death, 
putting  his  trust  in  Me,  will  come  to  know  that  Brahman  in  its  whole¬ 
ness, — ^as  it  appertains  to  self,  the  whole  [mystery]  of  works,  (30)  as  it 
appertains  to  contingent  beings,  and  to  the  divine.  .  .  . 

8.  3-4:  The  Imperishable  is  the  highest  Brahman;  it  is  called  ‘inherent 
nature’  in  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  [an  individual]  self, — as  the  creative 
force  known  as  ‘works’  which  gives  rise  to  the  [separate]  natures  of 
contingent  beings.  (4)  In  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  [all]  contingent  beings, 
it  is  [their]  perishable  nature,  and  in  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  the  gods, 
[it  is]  ‘person  (spirit)*.  In  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  sacrifice  [it  is]  I  here 
in  this  body. 
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8.  13: . . .  Om.  Brahman  ^  o4  sy«able 

I  the  Okie  Impel 


firm,  (4)  who  hold  in  check  the 


Imperishable/ '  ’  '  * 

!St]  there  is  [yet]  another  mode  of 
another]  Unmanifest  {masc.),  prim- 
to  ruin  when  all  contingent  beings 
he],  surnamed  ^Imperishable* :  this, 
this  once  won,  there  is  no  more 


8.  20-1:  Beyond  [the  Unmani^j 
being, — ^beyond  the  Unmanifest 
eval:  this  is  he  who  does  not  fall 
are  destroyed.  (21)  Unmanifest  [is 
men  say,  is  the  highest  way  and, 
returning:  this  is  my  highest  horr  e, 

8.  24: ...  To  Brahman  do  they  go,  the  men  who  Brahman  know. 

12. 3-5 :  Those  who  revere  the  indeterminate  Imperishable  Unmanifest, 
unthinkable  though  coursing  everywhere,  sublime,  aloof,  unmoving. 


complex  of  the  senses,  in  all  things 


equal-minded,  taking  pleasure  in  the  weal  of  all  contingent  beings,  these 
too  attain  to  Me,  (5)  [But]  greater  is  the  toil  of  those  whose  thinking 
clings  to  the  Unmanifest;  for  difficult  [indeed]  it  is  for  embodied  men 
to  reach-and-tread  the  unmanifesTOd  way. 


wh 


13.  12-17:  I  will  tell  you  that 
knows  it,  he  attains  to  immortality] 
beginningless, — It  is  not  Being 
It  has  on  every  side,  on  every  side 
world  all  things  encompassing  [chi 
the  senses.  It  yet  sheds  light  on  all 
and  yet  supporting  all;  free  froqi 
periences  them.  (15)  Within  all 
yet  moves  indeed;  so  subtle  is  It 
It  stands,  and  yet  how  near  It  is! 
seeming  divided:  this  is  That  which 
sustains,  devours,  and  generates  [all 
the  Darkness*  It  is  called:  [true] 
accessible  to  knowledge,  establisheld 


[  nor  1! 


ich  should  be  known:  once  a  man 
The  highest  Brahman  It  is  called, — 
is  It  Not-Being.  (13)  Hands  and  feet 
lyes,  heads,  mouths,  and  ears;  in  the 
ngeless]  It  abides.  (14)  Devoid  of  all 
their  qualities,  [from  all]  detached, 
Nature*s  constituents,  It  yet  ex- 
igs,  yet  without  them;  unmoved,  It 
you  cannot  comprehend  It;  far  off 
16)  Undivided  in  beings  It  abides, 
should  be  known, — [the  one]  who 
beings.  (17)  Light  of  lights,  ‘Beyond 
|cnowledge,  what  should  be  known, 
in  the  heart  of  all. 


13. 30:  When  once  a  man  can  see 
as  abiding  in  One  [alone]  and  their 
he  attains. 


;  these 


15.  16:  In  the  world  there  are 
Imperishable  the  other:  the  ‘pen 
‘Imperishable’  they  call  the  ‘sublinl* 


17.  23-8:  OM  — THAT  — IT 
a  threefold  pointer  to  Brahman: 
place  of  old  Brahmans,  Veda,  and 
sacrifice,  the  giving  of  alms,  and  peni: 


m 


the  diversity  of  contingent  beings 
Radiation  out  of  It,  then  to  Brahman 


two  persons, — ^perishable  the  one, 
ishable’  is  all  contingent  beings,  the 
e,  aloof  (kutasthay. 


This  has  been  handed  down, 
jjy  this  were  allotted  their  proper 
sacrifice.  (24)  And  so  [all]  acts  of 
nee  enjoined  by  [sacred]  ordinances 
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and  ever  again  [enacted]  by  Brahman’s  devotees  begin  with  the  utterance 
of  [the  word]  Orh, 

(25)  THAT :  [so  saying]  do  men  who  hanker  for  deliverance  perform 
the  various  acts  of  sacrifice,  penance,  and  the  gift  of  alms,  having  no 
thought  for  the  fruits  [they  bring]. 

(26)  IT  IS:  in  this  the  meanings  are  conjoined  of  ‘Being’  and  of 
‘Good’;  so  too  the  [same]  word  sat  is  appropriately  used  for  works  that 
call  forth  praise.  (27)  In  sacrifice,  in  penance,  in  the  gift  of  alms  [the 
same  word]  sat  is  used,  meaning  ‘steadfastness’ :  and  works  performed 
with  these  purposes  [in  mind],  [these]  too  are  surnamed  sat.  (28)  What¬ 
ever  offering  is  made  in  unbelief,  whatever  given,  whatever  act  of 
penance  undertaken,  whatever  done, — of  that  is  said  asat,  ‘It  is  not’: 
for  naught  it  is  in  this  world  or  the  next. 

VI.  God 

{a)  His  Creative  Power  and  Activity 

3.  21-4:  Whatever  the  noblest  does,  that  too  will  others  do:  the 
standard  that  he  sets  all  the  world  will  follow.  (22)  In  the  three  worlds 
there  is  nothing  that  I  need  do,  nor  anything  unattained  that  I  need  to 
gain,  yet  work  [is  the  element]  in  which  I  move.  (23)  For  if  I  were  not 
tirelessly  to  busy  Myself  with  works,  then  would  men  everywhere 
follow  in  my  footsteps.  (24)  If  I  were  not  to  do  my  work,  these  worlds 
would  fall  to  ruin,  and  I  should  be  a  worker  of  confusion,  destroying 
these  [my]  creatures. 

4.  6 : ...  By  my  creative  energy  {mdyd)  I  consort  with  Nature — ^which 
is  mine — and  come  to  be  [in  time]. 

4.  13-14:  The  four-caste  system  did  I  generate  with  categories  of ‘con¬ 
stituents’  and  works;  of  this  I  am  the  doer,  [the  agent,] —  .  .  .  [and  yet 
I  am]  the  Changeless  One  who  does  not  do  [or  act].  (14)  Works  can 
never  affect  Me.  I  have  no  yearning  for  their  fruits.  Whoso  should 
know  that  this  is  how  I  am  will  never  be  bound  by  works. 

7.  4-6:  (God’s  two  Natures),  see  II  (a)  (i). 

7. 10:  Know  that  I  am  the  primeval  seed  of  all  contingent  beings. . . . 

7.  12-15:  Know  too  that  [all]  states  of  being,  whether  they  be  of 
[Nature’s  constituent]  Goodness,  Passion,  or  Darkness  proceed  from 
Me;  but  I  am  not  in  them,  they  are  in  Me.  (13)  By  these  three  states  of 
being  inhering  in  the  constituents  this  whole  universe  is  led  astray  and 
does  not  understand  that  I  am  far  beyond  them  and  that  I  neither 
change-nor-pass-away.  (14)  For  [all]  this  is  my  creative  power  {mdyd)y 
composed  of  the  constituents,  divine,  hard  to  transcend.  Whoso  shall 
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put  his  trust  in  Me  alone,  shall  pass  beyond  this  [my]  uncanny  power 
{mayd).  (15)  Doers  of  evil,  deluded  base,  put  not  their  trust  in  Me;  their 
wisdom  swept  away  by  [this]  unc2  nny  power,  they  cleave  to  a  devilish 
mode  of  existence. 

7.  25:  Since  [my]  creative  power  {mdyd)  and  the  way  I  use  it  (yoga) 
conceal  Me,  I  am  not  revealed  to  ill. .  .  . 

9.  4-5:  By  Me,  Unmanifest  in  form,  all  this  universe  was  spun:  ,  ,  . 
(5) . . .  Behold  my  sovereign  skill- in-works  (3^0^^). 

9.  8-10:  Subduing  my  own  material  Nature  ever  again  I  emanate  this 
whole  host  of  beings, — powerless  [themselves],  from  Nature  comes  the 
power.  (9)  These  works  [of  mine]  neither  bind-nor-limit  Me:  as  one 
indifferent  I  sit  among  these  works,  detached.  (10)  [A  world  of]  moving 
and  unmoving  things  material  Nature  brings  to  birth  while  I  look-on- 
and-supervise :  this  is  the  cause  'and  this  the  means]  by  which  the 
world  revolves. 

9.  ij-ig :  I  am  the  father  of  this  wc  rid,  mother,  ordainer,  grandsire, .  • , 
(18) ...  the  seed  that  passes  not  away.  (19)  It  is  I  who  pour  out  heat, 
hold  back  the  rain  and  send  it  fort  1.  .  ,  . 

10.  7-8:  Whoso  should  know  this  my  far-flung  power  a  d  how  I  use  it 
(yoga),  [whoso  should  know  these  |  as  they  really  are,  is  [truly]  inte¬ 
grated;  ...  (8)  The  source  of  all  am  I ;  from  Me  all  things  proceed. . . . 

10.  34:  I  am  death  that  snatches  ill  away,  and  the  origin  of  creatures 
yet  to  be. 

10.  39-41 :  What  is  the  seed  of  all  ( ontingent  beings,  that  too  am  I.  No 
being  is  there,  whether  moving  or  unmoving,  that  exists  or  could  exist 
apart  from  Me.  (40)  Of  [these]  my  far-flung  powers  divine  there  is  no 
end;  as  much  as  I  have  said  concerning  them  must  serve  as  an  example. 
(41)  Whatever  being  shows  wide  power,  prosperity,  or  strength,  be  sure 
that  this  derives  from  [but]  a  fragment  of  my  glory, 

11.  33:  .  .  ,  Long  since  have  these  men  in  truth  been  slain  by  Me: 
yours  it  is  to  be  the  mere  occasion. 

11 . 43 :  You  are  the  father  of  the  world  of  moving  and  unmoving  things, 
You  their  venerable  teacher,  most  highly  prized;  none  is  there  like 
You,— how  could  there  be  another  greater?— in  the  three  worlds _ 

12.  6-8:  (God^s  saving  activity),  ses  III  {e). 

14.  3-4:  Great  Brahman  is  to  Me  a  womb,  in  it  I  plant  the  seed:  from 
this  derives  the  origin  of  all  contin  jent  beings.  (4)  In  whatever  womb 
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whatever  form  arises-and-grows-together,  of  [all]  those  [forms]  Great 
Brahman  is  the  womb,  I  the  father,  giver  of  the  seed. 

16.  19:  Birth  after  birth  in  this  revolving  round,  these  vilest  among 
men,  strangers  to  [all]  good,  obsessed  with  hate  and  cruel,  I  ever  hurl 
into  devilish  wombs. 

18.  61 :  In  the  region  of  the  heart  of  all  contingent  beings  dwells  the 
Lord,  twirling  them  hither  and  thither  by  his  uncanny  power  {mdyd) 
[like  puppets]  mounted  on  a  machine. 

(i)  His  Incarnations 

4.  6-8:  Unborn  am  I,  changeless  is  my  Self,  of  [all]  contingent  beings 
I  am  the  Lord!  Yet  by  my  creative  power  {mdyd)  I  consort  with  Nature 
— ^which  is  mine — and  come  to  be  [in  time].  (7)  For  whenever  the  law  of 
righteousness  withers  away  and  lawlessness  arises,  then  do  I  generate 
myself  [on  earth].  (8)  For  the  protection  of  the  good,  for  the  destruction 
of  evil-doers,  for  the  setting  up  of  the  law  of  righteousness  I  come  into 
being  age  after  age. 

7.  24:  Fools  think  of  Me  as  one  unmanifest  [before]  who  has  reached 
[the  stage  of]  manifestation :  they  know  nothing  of  my  higher  state,  the 
Changeless,  All-Highest. 

9.  1 1 :  For  that  a  human  form  I  have  assumed  fools  scorn  Me,  knowing 
nothing  of  my  higher  state, — ^great  Lord  of  contingent  beings. 

(c)  His  Attributes 

5. 29 :  Knowing  Me  to  be  the  proper  object  of  sacrifice  and  mortification, 
great  Lord  of  all  the  worlds,  friend  of  all  contingent  beings,  he  reaches 
peace. 

7.  26 :  [All]  beings  past  and  present  and  yet  to  come  I  know.  . . . 

8.  4: ...  In  so  far  as  [Brahman]  appertains  to  sacrifice  [it  is]  I  here  in 
this  body. 

8.  9:  The  Ancient  Seer,  Governor  [of  all  things,  yet]  smaller  than  the 
small,  Ordainer  of  all,  in  form  unthinkable,  sun-coloured  beyond  the 
darkness, — let  a  man  meditate  on  Him  [as  such]. 

9.  II : .  . .  My  higher  state, — great  Lord  of  contingent  beings. 

9.  16-18:  I  am  the  rite,  the  sacrifice,  the  offering  for  the  dead,  the 
healing  herb ;  I  am  the  sacred  formula,  the  sacred  butter  am  I :  I  am  the 
fire  and  the  oblation  offered  [in  the  fire].  (17)  I  am  the  father  of  this 
world,  mother,  ordainer,  grandsire,  [all]  that  need  be  known ;  vessel  of 
purity  [am  I,  the  sacred  syllable]  Om,  and  the  Rig-,  Sama-,  and 
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Yajur-Vedas  too.  (18)  [I  am]  the  Way,  sustainer,  Lord,  and  witness, 
[true]  home  and  refuge,  friend,— origin  and  dissolution  and  the  stable 
state  [between], — a  treasure-house,  the  seed  that  passes  not  away. 

9.  24:  It  is  I  who  of  all  sacrifices  am  recipient  and  Lord. . , . 

10.  15:  By  [your]  Self  You  Yourself  do  know  [your]  Self,  O  You  all- 
highest  Person,  You  who  bestow  being  on  contingent  beings,  Lord  of 
[all]  beings,  God  of  gods,  and  Lo  'd  of  [all]  the  world. 

10.  21-38 :  (God  is  the  best  in  eveiy  category  of  being),  see  Translation. 

10.  30: .  .  ,  Among  those  who  reckon  I  am  Time. .  .  . 

10.  32:  Among  emanations  the  be  ginning  and  the  end  and  the  middle 
too  am  I ;  among  sciences  I  am  th  2  science  concerned  with  Self.  .  .  . 

33-4*  •  •  •  Truly  I  am  imper  shable  Time,  I,  the  Ordainer,  with 
face  turned  every  way.  (34)  And  I  im  Death  that  snatches  all  away,  and 
the  origin  of  creatures  yet  to  be. 

11.  9-45 :  (The  great  Theophany)  see  Translation. 

11. 16; . . .  End,  middle,  or  beginning  I  cannot  see  in  You,  O  Monarch 
Universal,  [manifest]  in  every  forr  1 ! 

11.  19:  Beginning,  middle,  or  erid  You  do  not  know, — ^how  infinite 
your  strength! 

11.  32:  Time  am  I,  wreaker  of  i  he  world’s  destruction,  matured, — 
[grimly]  resolved  here  to  swallow  up  the  worlds. 

11.  40:  All  hail  [to  You],  ,  ,  ,  the  iUl!  How  infinite  your  strength,  how 
limitless  your  prowess!  All  things  You  bring  to  their  consummation: 
hence  You  are  All. 

1 1  •  43 :  You  are  the  father  of  the  world  of  moving  and  unmoving  things, 
You  their  venerable  teacher,  most  highly  prized;  none  is  there  like 
You, — how  could  there  be  anothei-  greater? — ^in  the  three  worlds.  Oh, 
matchless  is  your  power. 

13.  2:  Know  that  I  am  the  ‘knower  of  the  field’  in  every  field. 

(d)  The  Changeleis  Source  of  Change 

4.  6:  Unborn  am  I,  changeless  is  iiy  Self. 

4.  13 : ...  [I  am]  the  Changeless  C'ne  who  does  not  do  [or  act]. 

7.  7:  Higher  than  I  there  is  nothing  whatsoever:  on  Me  this  universe  is 
Strung  like  clustered  pearls  upon  a  thread. 
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7.  13 :  .  .  ,  I  am  far  beyond  [the  constituents]  and  I  neither- change- 
nor-pass-away. 

7.  18:  .  .  .  [The  man  of  wisdom]  puts  his  trust  in  Me,  the  one  all- 
highest  Way. 

7.  19: .  .  .  [Krishna,]  Vasudeva^s  son,  is  All, 

7.  24:  Fools  think  of  Me  as  one  unmanifest  [before]  who  has  reached 
[the  stage  of]  manifestation :  they  know  nothing  of  my  higher  state,  the 
Changeless,  All-Highest. 

8.  21 :  Unmanifest  [is  he],  surnamed  'Imperishable*:  this,  men  say,  is 
the  highest  way  and,  this  once  won,  there  is  no  more  returning:  this  is 
my  highest  home. 

9.  4-6 :  By  Me,  Unmanifest  in  form,  all  this  universe  was  spun :  in  Me 
subsist  all  beings,  I  do  not  subsist  in  them.  (5)  And  [yet]  contingent 
beings  do  not  subsist  in  Me, — behold  my  sovereign  skill-in-works 
(yoga):  my  Self  sustains  [all]  beings.  It  does  not  subsist  in  them;  It 
causes  them  to  be-and-grow.  (6)  As  in  [wide]  space  subsists  the  mighty 
wind  blowing  [at  will]  ever  and  everywhere,  so  do  all  contingent  beings 
subsist  in  Me. 

9.  9-10:  ...  As  one  indifferent  I  sit  among  these  works,  detached. 
(10)  [A  world  of]  moving  and  unmoving  things  material  Nature  brings 
to  birth  while  I  look-on-and-supervise. 

9.  13 :  .  .  .  [Me]  the  beginning  of  [all]  contingent  beings,  as  Him  who 
passes  not  away. 

9.  19: , . .  Deathlessness  am  I  and  death,  what  IS  and  what  is  not. 

9.  29:  In  all  contingent  beings  the  same  am  I.  .  .  . 

10.  2-3:  None  knows  from  whence  I  came, — ^not  the  gods*  celestial 
host  nor  yet  the  mighty  seers:  for  I  am  the  beginning  of  the  gods 
[themselves]  as  of  the  mighty  seers  and  all  in  every  way.  (3)  Whoso  shall 
know  Me  as  unborn,  beginningless,  great  Lord  of  [all]  the  worlds,  shall 
never  know  delusion  among  men,  from  every  evil  freed. 

11.  18:  You  are  the  Imperishable,  [You]  wisdom’s  highest  goal;  You, 
of  this  universe  the  last  prop-and-resting-place,  You  the  changeless, 
[You]  the  guardian  of  eternal  law,  You  the  primeval  Person. 

13,  27:  The  same  in  all  contingent  beings,  abiding  [without  change], 
the  Highest  Lord,  when  all  things  fall  to  ruin,  [Himself]  is  not  destroyed. 
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{e)  The  One  in  the  Many 

9.  15:  Others  again  .  .  .  worship  Me  as  One  and  yet  as  Manifold,  in 
many  a  guise  with  face  turned  evsry  way. 

11.  7:  Do  you  today  the  whole  i  niverse  behold  centred  here  in  One, 
with  all  that  it  contains  of  moving  and  unmoving  things;  [behold  it] 
in  my  body. 

11.13:  Then  did  the  son  of  Pandii  see  the  whole  [wide]  universe  in  One 
converged,  there  in  the  body  of  the  God  of  gods,  yet  divided  out  in 
multiplicity. 

13.  30-3:  When  once  a  man  can  see  [all]  the  diversity  of  contingent 
beings  as  abiding  in  One  [alone]  and  their  radiation  out  of  It,  then  to 
Brahman  he  attains.  (31)  Becauiie  this  Highest  Self  (==  the  Mighty 
Lord  (13.  22))  knows  no  beginning,  no  constituents,  it  does  not  pass 
away:  though  abiding  in  [many]  a  body,  it  does  not  act  nor  is  it  defiled. 
(32)  Just  as  the  ether,  roving  everywhere,  knows  no  defilement,  so 
subtle  [is  its  essence],  so  does  [this]  Self,  though  everywhere  abiding 
embodied,  know  no  defilement.  {3  3)  As  the  one  sun  lights  up  this  whole 
universe,  so  does  the  ‘owner  of  tli  e  field*  illumine  the  whole  field. 

(/)  His  Transcendence 

6.  15 : .  ,  ,  that  peace  which  has  Nirvana  as  its  end  and  which  subsists 
in  Me. 

8.22:  But  that  highest  Person  (sc.  :)eyond  the  Imperishable  Unmanifest) 
is  to  be  won  by  love-and-worship  directed  to  no  other.  In  Him  do  all 
beings  subsist;  by  Him  this  univ<  rse  is  spun. 

10.  12-13:  [All-]Highest  Brahman,  highest  home,  [all-]highest  vessel 
of  purity  are  You.  All  seers  agree  that  You  are  the  Person  eternal  and 
divine,  primeval  God,  unborn  and  all-pervading  Lord, 

10.  42: . . .  This  whole  universe  I  hold  apart  [supporting  it]  with  [but] 
one  fragment  [of  Myself],  yet  I  abide  [unchanging.] 

11.  37-8:  And  why  should  they  not  revere  You,  great  [as  is  your] 
Self,  more  to  be  prized  even  than  brahman,  first  Creator,  Infinite,  Lord 
of  the  gods,  home  of  the  universe  ?  You  are  the  Imperishable,  what  IS 
and  what  is  not  and  what  surpasses  both.  (38)  You  are  the  Primal  God, 
Primeval  Person,  You  of  this  unh  erse  the  last  prop-and-resting-place, 
You  the  knower  and  what  is  to  b  i  known,  [You  our]  highest  home,  O 
You  whose  forms  are  infinite,  by  iTou  the  whole  universe  was  spun, 

13.  22 :  [And  yet  another  One  there  is  who,]  surveying  and  approving, 
supports  and  [Himself]  experienc  es  [the  constituents  of  Nature],  the 
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Mighty  Lord:  ‘Highest  Self*  some  call  Him,  the  ‘Highest  Person*  in 
this  body. 

14.  27:  I  am  the  base  supporting  Brahman, — immortal  [Brahman] 
which  knows  no  change, — [supporting]  too  the  eternal  law  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  absolute  beatitude. 

15.  17-18:  But  there  is  [yet]  another  Person,  the  [All-] Sublime, 
surnamed  ‘All-Highest  Self* :  the  three  worlds  He  enters-and-pervades, 
sustaining  them, — the  Lord  who  passes  not  away.  (18)  Since  I  transcend 
the  perishable  and  am  more  exalted  than  the  Imperishable  itself,  so  am 
I  extolled  in  Vedic  as  in  common  speech  as  the  ‘Person  [All-]Sublime*. 

(g)  His  Immanence 

7.  8-1 1 :  In  water  I  am  the  flavour,  in  sun  and  moon  the  light,  in  all  the 
Vedas  [the  sacred  syllable]  Om,  in  space  [I  am]  sound,  in  men  [their] 
manliness  am  1.  (9)  Pure  fragrance  in  the  earth  am  I,  flame’s  onset  in 
the  fire:  [and]  life  am  I  in  all  contingent  beings,  in  ascetics  [their] 
fierce  austerity.  (10)  Know  that  I  am  the  primeval  seed  of  all  contingent 
beings:  insight  in  men  of  insight,  glory  in  the  glorious  am  I.  (ii)  Power 
in  the  powerful  am  I, — [such  power]  as  knows  neither  desire  nor  passion : 
desire  am  I  in  contingent  beings,  [but  such  desire  as]  does  not  conflict 
with  righteousness.  (Cf.  lo.  19-39.) 

10.  20: 1  am  the  Self  established  in  the  heart  of  all  contingent  beings. 

15.  12-15:  The  splendour  centred  in  the  sun  which  bathes  the  whole 
world  in  light,  [the  splendour]  in  the  moon  and  fire, — ^know  that  it  [all] 
is  mine.  (13)  [Thus]  too  I  penetrate  the  earth  and  so  sustain  [all]  beings 
with  my  strength;  becoming  [the  moon-plant]  Soma,  I,  the  very  sap 
[of  life],  cause  all  healing  herbs  to  grow.  (14)  Becoming  the  [digestive] 
fire  in  [the  bodies  of]  all  men  I  dwell  in  the  body  of  all  that  breathes; 
conjoined  with  the  inward  and  outward  breaths  I  digest  the  fourfold 
food,  (15)  I  make  my  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  all :  from  Me  stem  memory, 
wisdom,  the  dispelling  [of  doubt].  Through  all  the  Vedas  it  is  I  who 
should  be  known,  for  the  maker  of  the  Vedas*  end  am  I,  and  I  the 
Vedas  know. 

16. 18 : . . .  [These  vilest  among  men]  envying  and  hating  Me  who  dwell 
in  their  bodies  as  I  dwell  in  all. 

17.  5-6: . . .  Some  men  there  are  who  . . .  savagely  mortify  [their  flesh] 
. . .  and  so  torment  the  mass  of  [living]  beings  whose  home  their  body  is 
. . .  and  [with  them]  Me  Myself  within  [that  same]  body  abiding. 
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18.  61 :  In  the  region  of  the  heai  t  of  all  contingent  beings  dwells  the 
Lord,  twirling  them  hither  and  thither  by  his  uncanny  power  {mdyd) 
[like  puppets]  mounted  on  a  maciine. 

{h)  Knowing  the  Unknown  God 

7.  3:  Among  thousands  of  men  1)ut  one,  maybe,  will  strive  for  [self-] 
perfection,  and  even  among  [these]  athletes  of  the  spirit  who  have  won 
perfection[*s  crown]  but  one,  majbe,  will  come  to  know  Me  as  I  really 
am. 

7.  26: .  .  .  There  is  no  one  at  all  that  knows  Me, 

7.  29-30:  Whoso  shall  strive  to  win  release  from  old  age  and  death, 
putting  his  trust  in  Me,  will  come  to  know  that  Brahman  in  its  whole¬ 
ness, — as  it  appertains  to  self,  the  whole  [mystery]  of  works,  (30)  as  it 
appertains  to  contingent  beings,  md  to  ^e  divine, — ^and  Me  [too]  as 
I  appertain  to  sacrifice.  And  whoso  shall  know  Me  [thus]  even  at  the 
time  of  passing  on,  will  know  [M*;]  with  an  integrated  mind. 

9.  17: 1  am  .  .  .  [all]  that  need  be  known. 

10.  2:  None  knows  from  whence  I  came. 

11.  38:  You  are  .  . .  the  knower  2nd  what  is  to  be  known. 

18,  55 :  By  love-and-loyalty  he  comes  to  know  Me  as  I  really  am,  how 
great  I  am  and  who. 

VI  I.  Life  after  Death 

8.  5-6 :  Whoso  at  the  hour  of  deatl  i . . .  bears  Me  in  mind  and  passes  on, 
accedes  to  my  own  mode  of  bein^;.  ...  (6)  Whatever  state  a  man  may 
bear  in  mind  when  in  the  end  he  casts  his  mortal  frame  aside,  even  to 
that  state  does  he  accede,  for  ever  dc  es  that  state  make  him  grow  into  itself. 

8.  8: ...  By  meditating  on  the  dhine  exalted  Person,  [that  man  to  that 
Person]  goes. 

8.  10:  ...  At  the  time  of  passing  on,  by  love-and-devotion  integrated 
and  by  the  power  of  spiritual  exe  :cise  too  . . .  that  man  will  draw  nigh 
to  that  divine  exalted  Person. 

8. 13 :  Let  a  man  utter  [the  word]  Om,  Brahman  in  one  syllable,  keeping 
Me  in  mind;  then,  when  he  departs,  leaving  aside  the  body,  he  will 
tread  the  highest  way. 

Some  to  return,  some  n  ;ver  to  return,  athletes  of  the  spirit 
set  forth  when  they  pass  on;  the  times  [and  seasons]  of  them  all  I  shall 
[now]  declare.  (24)  Fire,  light,  day,  [the  moon’s]  light  [fortnight],  the  six 
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months  of  the  [sun’s]  northern  course, — dying  in  these  to  Brahman  do 
they  go,  the  men  who  Brahman  know.  (25)  Smoke,  night,  [the  moon’s] 
dark  [fortnight],  the  six  months  of  the  [sun’s]  southern  course, — 
[dying]  in  these  an  athlete  of  the  spirit  wins  the  light  of  the  moon,  and 
back  he  comes  again,  (26)  For  these  two  courses, — flight  and  dark, — 
are  deemed  to  be  primeval  [laws]  on  earth.  One  leads  to  [the  place  of] 
no  return,  by  the  other  one  returns  again.  (27)  Knowing  these  two 
courses  no  athlete  of  the  spirit  whatever  is  perplexed. 

14, 14-18 :  When  an  embodied  [self]  comes  face  to  face  with  [the  body’s] 
dissolution  and  Goodness  prevails,  then  will  he  reach  the  spotless 
worlds  of  those  who  know  the  highest.  (15)  [Another]  goes  to  his  demise 
when  Passion  [predominates] ;  he  will  be  born  among  such  men  as  cling 
to  works:  and  as  to  him  who  dies  when  Darkness  [has  the  upper  hand], 
he  will  be  born  in  the  wombs  of  deluded  fools.  •  ,  .  (18)  Upward  is  the 
path  of  those  who  abide  in  Goodness,  in  the  middle  stand  the  men  of 
Passion.  Stuck  in  the  modes  of  the  vilest  constituent  the  men  of  Dark¬ 
ness  go  below. 

18.  12:  Unwanted — ^wanted — ^mixed:  threefold  is  the  fruit  of  work, — 
[this  they  experience]  at  death  who  have  not  surrendered  [self],  but  not 
at  all  such  men  as  have  renounced. 


VIII.  Traditional  Religion 

2.  42-6:  .  ,  .  [The  souls]  of  men  who  cling  to  pleasure  and  to  power, 
their  minds  seduced  by  flowery  words,  are  not  attuned  to  enstasy.  Such 
men  give  vent  to  flowery  words,  lacking  discernment,  delighting  in  the 
Veda’s  lore,  saying  there  is  naught  else.  Desire  is  their  essence,  paradise 
their  goal, — their  words  preach  [re-] birth  as  the  fruit  of  works  and 
expatiate  about  the  niceties  of  ritual  by  which  pleasure  and  power  can 
be  achieved.  (45)  [All  Nature  is  made  up  of]  the  three  ‘constituents’ : 
these  are  the  Veda’s  goal.  .  .  .  (46)  As  much  use  as  there  is  in  a  water- 
tank  flooded  with  water  on  every  side,  so  much  is  there  in  all  the  Vedas 
for  the  Brahman  who  discerns. 


2.  52-3 :  When  your  soul  passes  beyond  delusion’s  turbid  quicksands, 
then  will  you  learn  disgust  for  what  has  been  heard  [ere  now]  and  for 
what  may  yet  be  heard.  (53)  When  your  soul,  by  scripture  once  be¬ 
wildered,  stands  motionless  and  still,  immovable  in  enstasy,  then  will 

you  attain  to  j  1 

Isameness-and-mdiiterencej  ®  ' 


6.  44: . .  .  Even  he  who  only  wants  to  know  what  integration  is,  trans^ 
cends  that  ‘Brahman*  which  is  [no  more  than]  wordy  rites. 
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8.  a8:  For  knowledge  of  the  Vedu,  for  sacrifice,  for  grim  austerities,  for 
gifts  of  alms  a  meed  of  merit  is  laid  down :  all  this  the  athlete  of  the 
spirit  leaves  behind  who  knows  :his  [secret  teaching;  and  knowing  it] 
he  draws  right  nigh  to  the  exalted  primal  state. 

9.  17: 1  am  .  .  .  the  Rig-,  Sama-,  and  Yajur-Vedas  too. 

9.  20-1 ;  Trusting  in  the  three  Vedas  the  Soma-drinkers,  purged  of 
[ritual]  fault,  worship  Me  with  sacrifice,  seeking  to  go  to  paradise ;  these 
win  through  to  the  pure  world  of  :he  lord  of  the  gods  and  taste  in  heaven 
the  gods’  celestial  joys.  (21)  [But]  once  they  have  [to  the  full]  enjoyed 
the  broad  expanse  of  paradise,  their  merit  exhausted,  they  come  [back] 
to  the  world  of  men.  And  so  it  is,  that  those  who  stick  fast  to  the  three 
Vedas  receive  [a  reward]  that  ccmes  and  goes;  for  it  desire  that  they 
desire. 

13.  25 :  But  some,  not  knowing  thus,  hear  it  from  others  and  revere  it; 
and  even  these,  taking  their  stand  on  what  they  hear,  overcome  death 
indeed. 

15.  1-3 :  With  roots  above  and  l  oughs  beneath,  they  say,  the  undying 
fig-tree  [stands] :  its  leaves  are  the  Vedic  hymns :  who  knows  it  knows  the 
Veda. . .  .  {3) .  .  .  this  fig-tree  with  its  roots  so  fatly  nourished, — [take] 
the  stout  axe  of  detachment  and  cut  it  down ! 

15.  15 : . . .  Through  all  the  Vedis  it  is  I  who  should  be  known,  for  the 
maker  of  the  Vedas’  end  am  I,  a  id  I  the  Vedas  know. 

16.  23-4:  Whoso  forsakes  the  or  linance  of  Scripture  {idstrd)  and  lives 
at  the  whim  of  his  own  desires,  \rins  not  perfection,  [finds]  no  comfort, 
[treads]  not  the  highest  Way.  (24)  Therefore  let  Scripture  {idstra)  be 
your  norm,  determining  what  is  -ight  and  wrong.  Once  you  Imow  what 
the  ordinance  of  Scripture  bids  )  ou  do,  you  should  perform  down  here 
the  works  [therein  prescribed]. 

17. 23 :  OM  —  THAT  —  IT  IS :  This  has  been  handed  down,  a  three¬ 
fold  pointer  to  Brahman :  by  this  were  allotted  their  proper  place  of  old 
Brahmans,  Veda,  and  sacrifice. 

18.  66:  Give  up  all  things  of  law,  turn  to  Me,  your  only  refuge,  [for] 
I  will  deliver  you  from  all  evils;  have  no  care. 

IX.  Worship  of  other  Gods 

3.  II-I2 :  With  [sacrifice]  shall  y  i  sustain  the  gods  so  that  the  gods  may 
sustain  you  [in  return].  Sustainiig  one  another  [thus]  ye  shall  achieve 
the  highest  good.  (12)  For,  [so]  sustained  by  sacrifice  the  gods  will  give 
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you  the  food  of  your  desire.  Whoso  enjoys  their  gift  yet  gives  them 
nothing  [in  return]  is  a  thief,  no  more  nor  less. 

4.12:  Desiring  success  in  their  (ritual)  acts  men  worship  here  the  gods; 
for  swiftly  in  the  world  of  men  comes  success  engendered  by  the 
act  [itself]. 

7 .  20-3 :  [All]  wisdom  swept  away  by  manifold  desires,  men  put  their 
trust  in  other  gods,  relying  on  diverse  rules-and-precepts :  for  their  own 
nature  forces  them  thereto.  (21)  Whatever  form,  [whatever  god,] 
a  devotee  with  faith  desires  to  honour,  that  very  faith  do  I  confirm  in 
him  [making  it]  unswerving-and-secure.  (22)  Firm-stablished  in  that 
faith  he  seeks  to  reverence  that  [god]  and  thence  he  gains  his  desires, 
though  it  is  I  who  am  the  true  dispenser.  (23)  But  finite  is  the  reward 
of  such  men  of  little  wit:  whoso  worships  the  gods,  to  the  gods  will 
[surely]  go,  but  whoso  loves-and-worships  Me,  to  Me  will  come  indeed. 

9.  23-5 :  Even  those  who  lovingly  devote  themselves  to  other  gods  and 
sacrifice  to  them,  full  filled  with  faith,  do  really  worship  Me  though  the 
rite  may  differ  from  the  norm.  (24)  For  it  is  I  who  of  all  sacrifices  am 
recipient  and  Lord,  but  they  do  not  know  Me  as  I  really  am,  and  so  they 
fall  [back  into  the  world  of  men].  (25)  To  the  gods  go  the  gods’  devotees, 
to  the  ancestors  their  votaries,  to  disembodied  spirits  go  the  worshippers 
of  these,  but  those  who  worship  Me  shall  come  to  Me. 

17.  2-4:  Threefold  is  the  faith  of  embodied  [selves] ;  each  [of  the  three] 
springs  from  [a  man’s]  own  nature.  [The  first  is]  of  Goodness,  [the 
second]  of  Passion,  of  Darkness  [is  the  third].  Listen  to  this.  (3)  Faith 
is  connatural  to  the  soul  of  every  man:  man  is  instinct  with  faith:  as  is 
his  faith,  so  too  must  he  be.  (4)  To  the  gods  do  men  of  Goodness  offer 
sacrifice,  to  sprites  and  monsters  men  of  Passion,  to  disembodied 
spirits  and  the  assembled  spirits  of  the  dead  the  others, — ^men  of 
Darkness,-“Offer  sacrifice. 


X.  Faith 

7. 14: . . .  Whoso  shall  put  his  trust  in  Me  alone,  shall  pass  beyond  this 
[my]  uncanny  power  {mdyd), 

7.  21-2:  Whatever  form,  [whatever  god,]  a  devotee  with  faith  desires 
to  honour,  that  very  faith  do  I  confirm  in  him  [making  it]  unswerving- 
and-secure.  (22)  Firm-stablished  in  that  faith  he  seeks  to  reverence  that 
[god]  and  thence  he  gains  his  desires,  though  it  is  I  who  am  the  true 
dispenser. 

17.3:  Faith  is  connatural  to  the  soul  of  every  man :  man  is  instinct  with 
faith :  as  is  his  faith,  so  too  must  he  be. 
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18.  71 :  The  man  of  faith,  not  ca^rilling,  who  listens  [to  this  my  Word], 
he  too  shall  win  deliverance,  anci  attain  to  the  goodly  worlds  of  those 
whose  works  are  pure. 

XI.  'Person' 

8.  4:  [Brahman]  in  so  far  as  it  ap] certains  to  the  gods  is  ‘person’  (spirit). 

8.  8:  Let  a  man’s  thoughts  be  integrated  by  spiritual  exercise  and 
constant  striving:  let  them  not  stray  to  anything  else  at  all;  so  by 
meditating  on  the  divine  exalted !  Person,  [that  man  to  that  Person]  goes. 

10.  12: . . .  You  are  the  Person,  eternal  and  divine.  . . . 

10.  15 : .  .  .  O  You  all-highest  Person,  .  .  . 

11.  18: .  .  .  You  are  the  primevd  Person  ..,(=11.  38). 

13.  19-23:  ‘Nature’  and  ‘Person’:  know  that  these  two  are  both 
beginningless:  and  know  that  c  iange  and  quality  arise  from  Nature. 
(20)  Material  Nature,  they  say,  ii  j  [itself]  the  cause  of  cause,  effect,  and 
agency,  while  ‘person’  is  said  io  be  the  cause  in  the  experience  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  (21)  For  ‘person’  is  lodged  in  material  Nature, 
experiencing  the  ‘constituents’  that  arise  from  it;  because  he  attaches 
himself  to  these  he  comes  to  birth  in  good  and  evil  wombs.  (22)  [And 
yet  another  One  there  is  who,]  surveying  and  approving,  supports  and 
[Himself]  experiences  [the  constituents  of  Nature],  the  Mighty  Lord: 
‘Highest  Self’  some  call  Him,  the  ‘Highest  Person’  in  this  body. 
(23)  Whoever  knows  ‘person’,  material  Nature,  and  its  constituents  to 
be  such,  in  whatever  state  he  be,  he  is  not  born  again. 

13.  26:  Whatever  being  comes  to  be,  be  it  motionless  or  moving, 
[derives  its  being]  from  the  union  of  ‘field’  and  ‘knower  of  the  field’. 

15.  4:  Search  out  that  [high]  esate  to  which,  when  once  men  go,  they 
come  not  back  again.  ‘I  fly  for  succour  to  that  primeval  Person  from 
whom  flowed  forth  primordial  creativity.’ 

15.  16-17:  In  the  world  there  are  these  two  persons, — perishable  the 
one,  Imperishable  the  other:  the  ‘perishable’  is  all  contingent  beings, 
the  ‘Imperishable’  they  call  the  ‘sublime,  aloof’.  (17)  But  there  is  [yet] 
another  Person,  the  [All-] Sublime,  surnamed ‘All-Highest  Self’:  the 
three  worlds  He  enters-and-pen'^ades,  sustaining  them, — the  Lord  who 
passes  not  away. 
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159 

iv.  362 

175 

iii.  236 

158 

iv.  376 

J57 

iv.  1-2 10 

152,  158 

V.  102 

152 

iv.  3 

159 

iv.  9 

229 

{g)  Suttanipdta 

iv.  23 

213 

204 

213 

iv.  31 

212 

228 

213 

iv.  39 

229 

235 

159 

iv.  92 

229 

514 

229 

iv.  94 

214 

561 

214 

iv.  94-5 

214 

933 

159,  213 

iv.  120 

213 

1109 

159,  213 

iv.  128 

229 

iv.  160 

213 

(^)  Uddna 

iv.  1 60-1 

3^^ 

33 

i59»  213 

iv.  162-3 

229 

55 

214 

iv.  178 

125 

80 

28-9 

iv.  207 

212 

81 

213 
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[N.B.  There  are  no  references  tc  the  Translation  or  the  Appendix  since 
these  merely  reduplicate  Part  III  (Transliteration,  translation,  and 
commentary).] 


abhavot  128,  206. 

Absolute,  the,  (see  also  Brahmar), 
129,  134,  135,  142,  146,  159,  167, 
183,  187,  190,  228,  234,  335,  364, 
380,  388;  and  God,  8,  27,  153,  275, 

321-7- 

action  (see  also  kamtay  works),  z6>, 
198,  207,  384,  389;  and  contemph- 
tion,  18;  and  inactivity,  18,  188-9, 
201,  206. 

adhibhutay  255,  259-60,  367, 
adhidaivatay  255,  259-60, 
adhydtmay  173,  255,  256,  259-60,  303, 
.  337,  363- 

Adityas,  297,  304,  308. 
agapBy  285. 

Agni,  Krishna  as,  315. 

Agnihotra  (‘Fire-sacrifice’),  193. 
akamkdra  (see  ego),  140. 

Airavata,  Krishna  as,  299. 

All,  the,  9,  37,  126,  134;  in  God,  ^3, 
34,  35* 

alms-giving,  20,  248,  271,  272,  2^  3, 
318,  319,  372,  375,  377,  382,  3^  5, 
386;  and  the  three  ‘constituents’, 


379. 


Ananta,  Krishna  as,  299. 
ancestors,  282. 

anger,  150,  154,  160,  175,  176,  i 
212,  216,  221,  227,  369,  372,  3 


397. 

Anselm,  St.,  258. 

Anugttdy  7,  363. 

Aquinas,  St.  Thomas,  148,  382. 

Aristotle,  129. 

Arjuna,  6,  7,  10,  21  and  passim;  !iis 
confusion,  16  z,  402;  his  despci 
dency,  117,  122  ff;  his  relationship 
to  Krishna,  301 ;  refuses  to  fight,  1:14. 

Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  i. 

Aryaman,  Krishna  as,  299. 

asaty  ‘Not-being’  q.v.  128-9; 
matter,  281. 


dsavasy  175,  213. 

asceticism  (see  also  austerity,  mortifi¬ 
cation,  penance)  264,  318,  319,  375, 
377,  380;  and  the  three  ‘consti¬ 
tuents’,  378-9;  exaggerated,  376. 
Alvins,  304,  308. 

‘athlete  of  the  spirit’  (see  also  Yogin), 
as,  33.  224-6, 230-3, 23s,  237, 

244.  26s,  269,  271,  272,  294,  296, 
324,  326,  36s,  384;  highest  type  of 
ascetic,  34,  219,  241H2,  250. 
dtman  (see  self),  150,  152,  163,  171, 
177,  190,  224,  245. 
Atman-Brahman,  128,  129,  13 1. 
attachment,  18,  146,  152,  154,  165, 
200,  201,  206,  207,  210,  330,  363  ; 
to  God,  35,  162,  244,  320,  353;  to 
objects  of  sense,  220;  to  workless- 
ness,  145;  to  works,  20,  122,  172, 
189,  353,  386,  387,  390. 
austerity  (see  also  asceticism,  mortifica- 
ation,  penance),  247,  272. 

Badarayana,  335. 

Being  (see  also  sat),  128-9,  ^59,  189, 
191, 253,  256,  267,  281,  314,339-40, 
381,  382;  equals  ‘good*,  148,  382; 
unity  of,  228. 

Bhakti  (see  also  love  of  God),  2, 
26-^8,  33,  136,  185,  186,  235,  237, 
242,  243,  254-5,  263-4,  269,  270, 
273,  274,  279,  294,  320,  321-2,  326, 
327-8,  329-31,  332,  337,  351,  357- 
358,  368,  396,  401;  as  means,  27; 
classes  of  devotees,  250-1,  281-2; 
higher,  27-^8,  30-36,  251,  265-6, 
279,  285,  286-90,  397-8,  399; 
lower,  27,  283-6,  398;  meanings  of, 
26-27,  28,  i8i* 
bhakti-yogay  146. 
bhdvay  127-i,  262,  294,  368,  400. 
bhdvandy  155,  262  (bhdvita)y  275. 
Bhave,  Vinoba,  i  n.  2. 
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Bhishma,  7,  114,  116,  309,  312. 

Bhrigu,  Krishna  as»  298. 

bhuVdtmatif  367. 

Brahma,  196,  306,  313,  314,  315;  day 
and  night  of,  13,  266-7;  realm, 
266. 

brahma-hhuta  (‘become  Brahman*),  a 
Buddhist  term,  29,  2x4-15,  230, 
338,  339,  358. 

Brahman,  3,  36-38,  126,  142,  147, 
152,  167,  209,  284,  313-14,  334, 

337- 44,  382;  and  God  (Krishna), 
30,  31,  32,  37,  207,  285,  313,  325-6, 

338- 40,  342,  343-4,  345-6;  and  the 
Imperishable,  167,  169,  173,  191, 
194,  195,  197,  21 1,  215,  247,  256, 
257,  258,  260,  313-14,  322,  338;  as 
bridge,  206;  as  cause,  272;  as  food, 
166;  as  individual  selves,  256;  as 
karma^  256;  as  material  Nature,  14, 
37,  167,  206,  239,  256,  324,  338, 
394;  as  Nirvana  (q.v.),  10,  12,  28, 
29,  30,  32,  34,  36,  38,  158,  185, 
I9I,  192,  196,  200,  2I2-x6,  218, 

232,  238,  323;  as  Orh,  265,  379, 
380-1;  as  pure  timeless  Being,  23, 
25,  38,  207,  223,  227,  324,  382;  as 
sacrifice,  19-20,  23,  32,  33,  37,  167, 
191-2,  204,  215,  217,  256,  280,  283, 
284,  285 ;  as  time  and  the  timeless, 
364;  as  the  Veda,  241 ;  dtma'-tattva, 
‘category  of  selves’,  130;  based  on 
Krishna,  35,  126,  218-19,  358,  360; 
becoming,  ii,  12,  23,  25,  26,  27, 
29,  31,  32,  33,  34,  36,  141,  192,  200, 
2x4-15,  218,  219,  223,  230-x,  232, 

233,  234,  251,  322,  324,  338,  357, 

384,  397-8,  399;  beginningless, 
337,  360;  body  of  God,  37,  340, 342, 
343;  Buddhist,  159;  city  of,  37,  205, 
215,  259,  313,  341,  367;  coming  to, 
20,  29,  192,  194,  203-4,  215,  228, 
233,  271,  348,  395 ;  day  and  night  of, 
257;  efficient  cause,  130;  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  heart,  342;  ever  the 
same,  12,  25,  26,  30,  32,  33-34, 
X26-7,  138,  190,  203,  2X0,  215,  218, 
22$,  347;  fixed,  still  state  of,  ii,  17, 
20,  29,  32,  34,  37,  38,  148,  15s,  158, 
191,  196,  200,  203,  210,  225,  232, 

235,  238,  244,  255,  270,  28s,  287, 

323,  338,  343,  344,  348,  358,  382, 

396,  397,  399;  highest,  37,  162,  222, 


258-9,  270,  332, 337-43;  impersonal 
Absolute,  8,  36,  135,  146,  339;  in 
heart  of  all,  38,  342;  in  its  wholeness, 
255-6;  inferior  to  Krishna,  8,  313; 
Inner  Controller,  338;  is  Being, 
129;  is  immortality,  127;  is  infinity, 
127;  is  the  Self,  197;  knowledge, 
342;  Krishna’s  ‘womb’,  14,  37, 148, 
183,  209,  246,  260,  276,  338,  339, 
340,  341,  351,  352*  358;  light  of 
lights,  342-3;  material  cause,  130; 
mouth  of,  20,  23,  195,  197,  215, 
230;  neither  Being  nor  Not-being, 
38,  129,  314,  337,  339-40;  omni¬ 
present,  233,  323;  path  of,  239-40; 
primeval,  X94;  ‘self-stuff’,  237,  243, 
267;  static  and  dynamic,  235; 
superior  to  God  (Sankara),  8,  183; 
supports  all,  341 ;  sustains,  devours, 
and  generates  all,  342;  the  All,  9, 
38, 134, 23  c-2, 284, 338;  the  One,  8, 
31,  37,  X92,  237,  284,  in  the  many, 
340;  touch  of,  2S,  33,  218,  231,  233; 
tree  of,  362,  363;  undivided,  342; 
union  with,  231;  ‘what  should  be 
known’,  340,  342;  wheel  of,  167. 
Brahmans,  20,  2X,  137,  144,  xSy,  210, 
286,  378,  379;  works  of,  393. 
Brahman- world,  334,  380,  381. 
brakma-vikdras,  329. 
breath  of  life,  133,  231,  241. 
breath-control,  194. 

Brhaddranyaka  Upanishad,  270,  323. 
Brihaspati,  Krishna  as,  298. 

Buddha,  126,  150,  154,  157,  207,  213, 
214,  361, 

buddhi  {see  also  soul),  22-23,  24, 
139,  140,  141,  149,  X53,  X56,  162, 
177-8,  182,  237,  268,  363;  and  self, 
374;  and  the  constituents,  391; 
contemplative  intellect,  ii,  121, 
171,  178,  192;  includes  intellect  and 
will,  22,  33,  142,  X43,  253;  insight, 
248;  intellect,  335. 

Buddhism,  Buddhists,  3,  7,  17  .126, 
I5L  153,  158,  164,  175,  225,  229, 
231,  232,  242,  286,  289,  327,  330, 
338,  339,  348,  351,  353,  356,  358. 
363,  395,  396;  and  the  Gita,  xo-ix, 
27,  28-29,  34,  122,  125,  141,  150, 
152,  154,  158,  159,  163,  176,  200, 
207,2X2-X5, 216,  230, 329;  imperm¬ 
anence  in,  126,  158. 
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bnddhi-yogaf  hiiddhi-yukta^  1 2 1 ,  1 42-  j , 
144,  147“9»  160,  161,  164,  171,  18 ), 
204,  230,  241,  291,  293»  396,  398. 

caste,  mixing  of,  118-19,  120,  170. 
caste-duty,  21, 119, 120, 137, 159, 163, 
168,  170,  17s,  188,  201,  373,  38^, 
393-S- 

Castor  and  Pollux,  304. 

Chdndogya  Upanishad,  8,  333,  335. 
Citraratha,  Krishna  as,  298. 
compassion,  125,  215-16,  279,  329, 
369;  its  ‘harmful  taint*,  123. 
‘constituents*  of  Nature,  15-16,  23, 
35»  38,  140-1,  i44>  186,  2c6, 
24^50,  282,  283,  284,  341,  3^5, 
349i  35 1 1  352-^;  and  the  foir 
classes,  187,  393;  bind  man,  38,  i;;  i, 
140;  in  alms-giving,  379;  in  asce  :ic 
practice,  378;  in  constancy,  391-2; 
in  faith,  375-6;  in  food,  377;  in 
metaphysical  doctrine,  389;  in 
pleasure,  392;  in  sacrifice,  377-8; 
in  the  agent,  390-1 ;  in  the  intellect, 
391;  in  works,  390;  proceed  from 
Krishna,  39,  243,  248-50;  source  of 
activity,  16-17,  21,  160,  163, 171- -2, 
183,  221,  249,  348,  355,  357,  300, 
365,  384*  386,  399;  transcending, 

356-8. 

contemplation,  141,  164,  287;  and 
action,  18. 

creation,  not  ex  nihilo^  130. 

damnation,  373,  399. 

‘Darkness*,  see  tamos, 
death,  281;  fate  of  the  soul  at,  272; 
recurring,  274;  the  phenomenal 
world  is,  128;  thoughts  at,  257,  262. 
delusion,  149,  154,  163,  175,  176,  372. 
demons,  295,  308. 

desire,  150,  154,  157,  160,  175, 176-7, 
185,  207,  210,  212,  2x6,  221,  227, 
252,  254,  281,  336,  353,  369,  371, 
372,  374,  376,  38s,  397;  Krishna  as, 
248;  suppression  of,  158,  189,  363. 
detachment,  10, 11-12,  17,  19,  20,  26, 
34,  36,  122,  145,  153,  158,  159,  162, 
163,  164,  168-9,  170,  180,  185, 2 15, 
233,  244,  255,  320,  329,  332»  '37, 
384,  395;  axe  of,  360;  from  caste- 
duty,  21. 


Deussen,  Paul,  147, 174, 236, 313, 3i4» 
348. 

‘devilish  destiny*,  370. 

‘devilish  folk*,  370-3. 
devotion,  see  hhakti. 
dhdma,  268,  270,  315. 
dhamtna,  214,  229. 

dharma,  169,  i75»  307,  348,  351, 
400-1;  customary  law,  374;  duty, 
248;  negated  by  liberation,  191; 
religious  law,  120,  184,  382,  391; 
righteousness,  137,  184,  194,  248, 
382,  391,  392. 

Dhavamony,  Fr.  M.,  181. 
Dhritarashtra,  5,  113,  iiS>  ”6,  118, 
119,  120,  123,  309,  310. 

Drona,  7,  113,  n6,  309,  312. 
dualities,  144,  146,  190,  202,  254-5, 
290. 

Duryodhana,  5-6,  113,  114,  137,  373. 
ecstasy,  143,  233. 

Edgerton,  Franklin,  i,  2,  3,4,  335, 348. 
ego,  9,  12,  14,  21,  140,  151,  176,  221, 
24s »  253 »  335,  363.  384,  399; 
fools  self,  17,  163,  171,  177, 
Emerson,  173. 

‘enstasy’  (see  also  samadhi),  143,  149, 
150,  158,  192,  222,  233,  237. 
evil,  160,  166,  175. 

faith,  184,  197,  239,  242,  252,  262, 
271.  375-6,  378,  380,  393;  in 
Krishna,  331,  401;  in  other  gods, 
273,  282. 
fate,  388. 

‘field*,  the,  333-6,  344,  345,  347»  350. 
fig-tree,  cosmic,  142,  298,  359-61. 
food,  166,  197-8;  and  the  three 
constituents,  377. 

four-caste  system,  137,  184,  186-7. 
Francois  de  Sales,  St.,  285. 
freedom  of  the  spirit,  (see  also  libera¬ 
tion),  12,  13,  17,  26,  28,  149,  155. 

Gandharva,  134. 

Gandhi,  Mahatma,  i  n.  2. 

Ganges,  Krishna  as,  299. 

Garbe,  i. 

GargI,  247. 

Garuda,  Krishna  as,  299. 

Gayatrl,  Krishna  as,  300. 

Ghose,  Aurobindo,  i  n.  2. 
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gnosis,  1 8,  162,  278. 

God, passim  (see  Krishna);  in  Svetdhfa- 
tara  Upanishad,  27,  37;  in  Yoga- 
sittras,  27,  141,  I53* 

‘godly  destiny*,  370. 

gods,  165-6,  186,  192,  196,  198,  243, 

261,  271,  281-2,  295,  297»  319; 
way  of  the,  271;  worship  of,  252, 

262,  273,  282-3,  327*  376. 

good  and  evil,  237,  243;  transcending, 
19,  147-8,  168,  171,  215,  235. 
‘Goodness*,  see  sattva. 
grace  (see also  Krishna),  24, 28, 35, 292, 
326,  398. 

Great  Epic,  see  Mahdbhdrata, 

‘great  self’,  178,  245-6,  267,  268,  269. 
gross  elements,  14,  140,  245,  335”6, 

363* 

gui^as,  see  ‘constituents*  of  Nature. 

Hara  (Siva),  259,  323. 
heart,  24,  28,  40,  261;  seat  of  con¬ 
templation,  264. 

heaven,  23,  137,  138,  I43,  165,  210, 
219,  281. 

hell,  23-24,  II9,  120,  170,  221,  372; 

triple  gate  of,  373-4* 

Hill,  W.  D.  P.,  I,  2,  4,  292,  314,  352, 
366. 

Himalayas,  Krishna  as,  298. 

Holy  Spirit,  242. 

Hume,  R.  E.,  236,  313. 

‘r,  no  sense  of,  19,  29,  31,  36,  157-8, 
225,  329,  337»  388,  390,  397- 
Ibn  Tufayl,  3. 

ignorance  (see  also  unwisdom),  209, 
294,  324»  337,  353,  372,  402. 
Ikshvaku,  180. 

immortality,  29,  126,  128,  212,  214, 
337-8,  344,  351,  356;  is  Brahman, 
127. 

Imperishable,  the,  39,  130,  152,  167, 
169,  173,  191-2,  194,  195,  197,  209, 
21 1,  215,  223,  257,  258-^,  260,  264, 
265,  270,  315,  32X-3,  325-6,  347, 
349,  359,  360,  363,  380,  382; 
highest  Brahman,  247,  258,  295, 
307,  313-4,  338-9,  366;  highest 
way,  268,  325;  Krishna’s  highest 
home,  268;  ‘person*,  366-7- 
Indra,  148,  165,  234,  261,  268,  298, 
299;  Krishna  as,  297. 


integration  (yoga  q.v.),  10,  12,  13,  21, 
22,  23,  24H26,  27,  28,  29,  31,  32,  33, 
145,  146,  147-9,  153,  15s,  157, 
188-9,  203,  207,  21 1,  212,  220,  222, 
224-6,  227-33,  237,  239,  241,  242, 
244,  250,  255,  262,  269,  284,  293, 
321,  322,  396;  and  (higher)  bhakti, 
35,  251,  263,  265,  278, 286-90,  294, 
326;  fullest,  242;  of  matter  into 
spirit,  31;  same  as  purification, 

226—7- 

/id  Upanishad,  God  and  Brahman  in, 

36-37,  38. 

‘isolation*,  31, 140,  ^53,  207,  235,  205, 

287,  327,  388. 

I^varakrishna,  7,  139- 

Jacob,  G.  A.,  212,  259. 

Janaka,  169. 

Jesuits,  146,  287. 

jiva  (see  also  self,  individual),  131,  167, 

245, 364*  ,  ^  , 

jndna  (see  also  knowledge,  wisdom), 

18,  30, 164,  173,  204, 209,  265,  274; 
defined,  30,  162;  destroys  karma, 
30;  fulfils  karma,  30;  ‘knowledge 
of  God*,  29s;  meaning  of,  191. 

jndna-yoga,  146,  161. 

Job,  201. 

Joel,  Karl,  205. 

John,  St.,  380. 

(Al-)Junayd,  3- 

kaivalyam  (see  also  ‘isolation*),  140. 
Kandarpa,  Krishna  as,  299. 

Kapila,  I^ishna  as,  298. 
karma  (see  also  action,  works),  8, 
16-19,  30,  Ui,  *4i»  ^47,  160, 
162-5,  I9i»  252,  278;  binds,  17,  18, 

19,  29,  121,  150,  151,  162,  182, 
186-91,  201,  202,  208,  260,  267, 
273,  283,  284,  384,  399;  opposite  of 
jndna,  18;  ritual  act,  165,  186. 

karma-yoga,  146,  160,  204. 

Kama,  309,  312. 

Kauravas  (Kums),  5,  114,  116,  120, 

303* 

kevala  (‘absolute  and  alone*),  141, 153, 
388. 

‘knower  of  the  field*,  245,  258, 

332-S,  336,  344,  345,  347,  350,  353- 
‘knowledge*  (see  also  jndna,  wisdom), 
332,  333,  334,  336-7,  389,  398;  real 
object  of,  337-44* 
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Krishna,  passim  \  all  beings  in,  196, 
218,  235,  304;  all  that  need  be 
known,  280,  3-15,  337,  340;  always 
brahma-bhuta^  214-15;  and  Brah¬ 
man,  27,  30,  37,  325-6, 338-40;  and 
human  society,  17;  and  karma,  17, 
169-70,  172,  174,  187,  277;  and 
material  Nature,  14,  16,  38,  14 1, 
182-3,  245-6,  276-8,  338,  345-6, 
350;  and  other  gods,  252-3,  327; 
and  self,  10,  13,  141,  196,  234,  278, 
280,  348;  and  works,  39,  122;  as 
death,  281,  300;  as  deathlessness, 
281 ;  as  Not-being,  281 ;  as  Om,  280, 
298;  as  sacrifice,  20,  255,  261,  280, 
298;  as  the  Vedas,  280;  as  Time,  38, 
252,  275,  299,  300,  301,  303,  311, 
324,  364;  as  wisdom,  301,  307;  as 
Yogin,  198,  203,  296,  304,  30s, 
402-3;  author  of  four-class  system, 
20-21,  39,  186,  349,  374,  394;  base 
of  Brahman,  35,  37,  38,  126,  218, 
284,  358,  398;  becomes  digestive 
fire,  366,  376;  becomes  Soma,  365; 
Being,  313;  beginning,  279,  292, 
297,  300;  beginningless,  292,  306, 
307»  315*  349;  beyond  Being  and 
Not-being,  313-14;  beyond  Brah¬ 
man,  8,  9,  136,  217,  244,  261,  313, 
339,  342,  347,  35 1,  360,  362,  397; 
beyond  the  All,  35,  234;  centre  of 
matter  and  spirit,  9,  40,  141,  247; 
changeless,  38,  39,  127,  182,  185, 
186,  187,  249,  253,  261,  268,  278, 
279, 303, 304,  307,  349, 356;  coming 
to,  23,  253,  261,  262,  266,  273,  282, 
284,  286,  294,  325-6,  401;  com¬ 
muning  with,  368;  consummation  of 
all  things,  316;  creator,  313-14,317; 
desire,  248,  285,  299;  dissolution, 
246,  280;  does  not  act,  349;  end, 
297,  300;  entering  into  (and 

abiding  in),  28,  29,  34,  35,  36,  40, 
184,  185,  303,  320,  326,  328,  398; 
eternal  Being,  256,  281 ;  experiences 
‘constituents’,  345;  father,  14,277, 
280,  317,  342,  352;  friend,  32, 
216-17,  280,  317;  Godpassim\ God 
incarnate,  120,  219,  243,  273,  278; 
God  of  gods,  295,  296,  303,  305, 
306,  315,  318;  grandsire,  280; 
guardian  of  law,  307;  Hari,  305; 
highest  Brahman,  37,  38,  162,  251, 


268,  273,  291,  295,  332,  338,  344; 
highest  (divine)  Person,  9,  35,  38, 
39,  136,  222,  232,  234,  246,  257, 
258,  262,  273,  275,  291,  295,  296, 
304,  307,  315,  323,  324,  332,  339, 
341,  344,  345,  359,  361, 367-8,  394; 
highest  Self,  38, 39, 183-4, 222, 227, 
260,  280,  286,  296,  297,  303,  308, 
332,  339,  344,  345,  348,  349,  359; 
highest  way,  251,  286;  his  com¬ 
passion,  279,  294;  his  far-flung 
powers,  293-302,  303,  304,  315; 
his  freedom,  38;  his  grace,  40,  303, 
307,  317,  318,  327,  398-9, 400,  402; 
his  higher  state,  253,  278,  294,  356; 
his  highest  home,  359,  363;  his 
incarnations,  182-4,  186,  196,  300; 
his  love,  27,  277,  285,  303,  317, 320, 
329-31,  344,  400;  his  mdyd,  39, 
182-3,  249-S®,  278;  his  seed,  141, 
246,  276,  299,  34L  342,  351,  352; 
his  ‘sport’,  249;  his  transfiguration, 
303-19;  his  wrath,  40,  307;  home, 
280,  295,  309, 313-14,315,318,328; 
immanent,  242,  247-9,  274-6,  295, 
296  ff.,  308,  359,  365,  372;  in 
Ramanuja’s  system,  8^;  in  San¬ 
kara’s  system,  8;  indestructible, 
347, 348;  indifferent,  277, 284-5;  in¬ 
dwells  his  devotees,  284-5;  indwells 
the  human  heart,  24,  28,  40,  261, 
297,  349,  359,  366,  372,  376,  399; 
infinite,  305,  306,  307,  313,  315, 
316,  317,  318;  Inner  Controller, 
275,  277;  is  All,  251,  274,  316,  317; 
‘knower  of  the  field’,  332,  334; 
knowing,  136,  235,  243,  244, 

2S4-;6»  279;  Lord,  27,  32,  37  and 
passim\  lover,  317;  maker  of  the 
Veda’s  end,  366, 374;  male  principle, 
14,  341,  349,  351;  man  and  God,  6, 
170,  180,  182,  201 ;  middle,  297, 
300,  309;  mother,  277, 280;  Nirvana 
(q.v.)  subsists  in,  38, 339;  not  lost  to 
liberated  self,  33,  34,  35,  218,  227, 
234,  286;  not  responsible  for  evil, 
277,  278;  Not-being,  313;  nothing 
can  exist  apart  from,  301-2; 
object  of  contemplation,  225;  omni¬ 
potent,  284,  288,  317;  omnipresent, 
347,  349;  omniscient,  254, 284,  315; 
ordainer,  280,  300,  301,  317; 

origin,  246,  275,  280,  291,  294,  300, 
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31S,  3i7»  342,  352,  394;  overseer, 
13.  39,  277,  345 ;  ‘owner  of  the 

field*,  350;  primeval,  307,  318; 
recipient  of  sacrifice,  20,  32,  33, 
216-17,  282,  288;  refuge,  280; 

seed,  246,  247,  280-1,  299,  301; 
seeing,  347;  self-subsistent,  284; 
sole  agent,  18,  38,  172,  186,  187, 
208,  243,  283,  311,  394;  source  of 
activity,  21, 3^9, 168,  182-3, 185, 
288,  349,  394,  399,  and  dharma, 
351,  358,  and  good  and  evil,  243, 
and  human  dispositions,  292-3,  and 
light,  365,  and  the  Manus,  293,  and 
of  wisdom  and  memory,  366; 
stable  state,  280;  sun  and  moon  his 
eyes,  307;  sustainer,  280-1,  291, 
302, 307,  315, 342, 346, 365 ;  teacher, 
317;  the  ‘Air  his  body,  40, 335;  the 
Imperishable,  258,  307,  313,  327; 
the  One  in  the  many,  39-40,  273, 
280,  303,  304, 306,  332;  the  ‘same*, 
127,  275,  284-5,  347;  the  Way, 
280-1;  transcends  good  and  evil, 
278;  transcends  the  ‘Imperishable*, 
39,  258,  259,  313,  327,  339,  368; 
treasure-house,  280,  307;  unborn, 
182,  253,  292;  union  with,  399; 
unmanifest  in  form,  274;  vessel  of 
purity,  280,  295;  Vishnu  in¬ 

carnate,  6, 183-4,284,323, 324, 340; 
witness,  280,  376. 
kshatriyast  see  warriors. 
kufa-stha,  222r-3,  259,  270,  324. 
Kuvera,  298. 


Lamotte,  fitienne,  i,  2,  3. 
liberation  (see  also  freedom  of  the 
spirit,  mok^a),  2,  3,  9,  10,  17,  20,  26, 
27,  28-30,  31,  32,  121,  I4if 
165,  169,  184,  186,  188,  190,  202, 
206,  216,  218,  234-S.  243-4,  246, 
260,  266,  270,  284,  285,  292,  327, 
344,  350,  370,  373,  382,  384,  387, 
391,  396,  401;  and  desire,  248;  and 
higher  bhakti,  35-36,  251,  287-90, 
326;  different  ways  of,  32r33,  196; 
from  dualities,  363;  from  old  age 
and  death,  255,  256,  356;  from  the 
‘constituents*,  351;  in  Buddhism, 
28-29,  159;  in  Sarhkhya,  140;  in 
Yoga,  141;  into  spirit,  23;  meaning 
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of,  29;  negates  dharma,  190-1;  the 
‘highest  way’,  24. 

love,  2,  3,  285;  effaces  sin,  28;  is  a 
snare,  151 ;  of  God,  7,  26,  27,  34-36, 
40,  136,  185,  251,  279,  285-6,  294, 
329,  339,  368,  384,  400. 

loving  devotion,  see  hhaktu 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  146. 

macrocosm,  167,  173,  245. 

Madhva,  3,  373. 

Mahdbkdratay  2,  4,  5,  6,  22,  295; 
bhakti  in,  26. 

mahat  (see  also  buddhi,  soul),  140, 178. 

Maitri  Upanishad,  7, 

manas  (‘mind*  q.v.),  ii,  156,  163. 

Manu,  180,  293,  373;  Laws  of,  374. 

Mara,  229;  operates  through  senses, 
125,  229. 

Margasirsha,  Krishna  as,  300. 

Maruts,  297,  298,  304,  308. 

Marx,  8. 

Marxism,  22. 

material  Nature  (see  also  ‘constituents* 
of  Nature,  matter,  mdyd,  prdkfti), 
8-9,  13“«3>  27,  38,  141,  153,  167, 
I74>  177-8,  206,  230,  236-7,  243, 
250,  259,  265,  315,  333>  350,  358, 
364,  366-7,  374»  384*  388,  399; 
asaU  128;  beginningless,  13,  344; 
body  of  God,  205,  249;  dependent 
on  God,  13,  14,  38-39,  182-3,  186, 
276,  278;  female,  14,  34^,  349; 
higher  (living),  245-6,  268-9,  276, 
278,  340,  341,  342,  364,  367;  in 
Sarhkhya,  140;  is  mdyd,  14,  39,  249, 
252,  278;  lower,  245,  268,  273,  276, 
278,  341,  342,  367;  source  of  action, 
II,  13,  IS,  171-2,  2<58, 332,  348,  and 
change,  13,  344-6;  source  of  all 
things,  277;  the  ‘field*,  333"6> 
womb  of  Krishna,  246,  277,  342, 
351,  353* 

matter  (see  material  Nature),  31,  17 1; 
dynamic,  8-9;  primal,  129, 135,353* 

mdydy  183-4,  187,  245,  253-4,  *56, 
314,  324,  360,  399;  ‘creative 

power’,  14,  39,  249-50,  252,  283, 
362;  ‘deceit*,  14,  259;  deludes,  278; 
‘illusory  appearance*,  8;  ‘material 
Nature*,  14,  39,  249,  252;  ‘uncanny 
power*  249-50,  399, 
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meditation,  27,  329,  34^,  396,  398;  on 
God,  287  ff. 

Merton,  Thomas,  221. 

Mem,  298. 
microcosm,  173,  245. 
mind,  9,  ii,  14,  21,  22,  23,  134,  140, 
151.  152,  155.  156,  159.  178.  190, 
204,  207,  208,  221,  224,  225,  229, 
245-6.  253,  263,  264,  267,  268,  329, 
364.  365.  391;  controls  senses,  22, 
23,  164,  230;  desire  in,  177; 

ficWeness  of,  219,  230,  238; 

Krishna  as,  297;  penance  of,  378; 
semus  communis,  140;  stilling  of,  25, 
32,  33,  210,  216,  225,  230,  32s,  396. 
‘mine’,  no  sense  of,  29,  32,  36,  157-8, 
172,  174,  190,  225,  329,  353,  397. 
mirror,  204. 

mol^a,  mukti,  see  freedom  of  the  spirit, 
liberation. 

‘motor  organs*  (of  action),  140,  163, 
193,  204. 

mortification  {see  also  asceticism, 
austerity,  penance),  271. 

Mundaka  Upanishad,  258,  260,  270. 
Muslim  Tradition,  127,  235, 
mysticism,  1 96 ;  types  of ,  2 ;  in  Sankara, 


nai^karmya,  163,  189,  395. 

Naga-serpents,  299. 

Najm  al-Din  RazI,  3. 

Narada,  295;  Krishna  as,  298. 

Nature,  see  material  Nature. 

nature  mysticism,  205. 

Nirvana,  126,  206,  207,  242,  325,  396; 
and  love,  35,  36,  287-8;  Buddhist, 
34.  35,  154.  158,  159.  17s,  192, 
212-14,  229,  232,  237,  287,  327, 
361;  is  immortality,  29;  subsists  in 
Krishna,  33,  34,  38,  218-19,  225, 
232-3.  234,  252,  265,  313,  339; 
‘which  is  Brahman  too’,  lo,  12,  28, 
30,  32,  34,  36,  38,  158,  185,  191, 
192,  200,  204,  212-13,  215-16,  218, 
232,  251,  255.  270,  286,  287-8,  358, 
397- 

Not-being,  128-9,  281,  314,  339-40, 
381. 

ocean  and  streams,  40,  157,  214,  298, 
310. 

Old  Testament,  201. 


Om,  167,  247,  264,  343,  375,  379-82; 
is  Brahman,  258,  265,  325,  379, 
380-1;  is  Krishna,  280,  298;  is  the 
whole  universe,  381;  means  ‘Yes’, 
380;  pointer  to  Brahman,  379, 
One,  the,  126,  134,  183, 192,  228,  233, 
285,  313,  332,  381;  in  the  many, 
348: 

opposites,  pairs  of,  26,  164,  200,  226, 
227,  255;  union  of,  231. 

Otto,  Rudolf,  I. 

Pandavas  (sons  of  Pandu),  5, 1 13, 137, 
301. 

paradise,  see  heaven. 
param,  152,  169,  209. 

Para^u-Rama,  300. 

Pascal,  231. 

‘Passion’,  see  rajas, 

Patanjali,  139, 

Paul,  St,,  221. 

peasants  and  artisans,  2i,  137,  286; 
works  of,  393. 

penance  {see  also  asceticism,  austerity, 
mortification),  20,  32,  185,  189,  194, 

283,  383,  385.  386. 

Person  (see  also  puru^a,  spiritual 
monad),  177,  234,  258,  261,  267, 

268- 9,  270,  271,  333,  334,  346; 
beyond  the  Imperishable,  259; 
deathless,  145;  highest  {see  abo 
Krishna),  130, 246,257, 258, 259,264, 

269- 70,  273,  323,  326,  332,  338-9, 
343.  362-3,  381,  394;  imperishable, 
270;  perishable  and  imperishable, 
366-7;  primeval,  359, 361 ;  spiritual 
monad(s),  133,  134,  332,  344-5. 

pleasure,  according  to  the  three 
‘constituents’,  392, 

Pluto,  298. 

Prahlada,  Krishna  as,  299. 

Prajapati,  134,  165,  191,  234,  334;  as 
sacrifice,  261;  Krishna  as,  315. 
prakrti  {see  abo  material  Nature),  8, 
128,  249,  252,  254,  341,  342,  344, 
345.  352.  360. 
princely  class,  see  warriors. 
puru^a  {see  abo  person,  spiritual 
monads),  130,  140,  177,  178,  267, 
352,  360,  366;  exalted,  258,  262, 
263 ;  imperishable,  263 ;  Primal 
Man,  167,  191,  261;  spiritual 

monad,  9,  154,  171,  178,  205,  237, 
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245,  a6i,  z66-7,  277,  332-3,  339, 
341.  342,  344-S- 

Puru§a-suktat  261. 

Radhakrishnan,  Sir  Sarvepalli,  i  n,  2, 
I37»  i47»  206,  207,  210,  21 1,  212, 
236,  250,  292,  358,  373, 

rajas  (Tassion*,  see  also  ‘constituents* 
of  Nature*),  15-16,  39,  140-1,  172, 
176,  187,  248,  351, 352-6,  374,  386; 
purposeful  activity,  16,  353. 

Rama,  Krishna  as,  299-300. 

Ramanuja,  3,  4,  37,  40,  237.  243,  339, 
366  and  passim;  his  system,  8-9; 
on  mdydt  184. 

Ramayana,  300. 

rebirth  {see  also  transmigration),  12 1, 
125,  133,  135,  143,  182,  219,  240, 
253,  257,  266,  324,  345,  354-5,  359, 
373 ;  bondage  of,  29,  149. 

Reid,  Forrest,  205. 

renunciation,  18,  25,  26,  35,  122,  162, 
163,  172,  198,  200,  201,  202,  203, 
204,  207,  208,  21 8,  220,  284,  328-9, 
357,  370,  384,  385-6,  387* 

Rig-Veda,  268,  380,  381. 

Rudra-Siva,  258,  333,  340,  367. 

Rudras,  298,  304,  308. 

Ruysbroeck,  3. 

sacrifice,  18, 19-20,  32,  144-S,  165-^, 
191-5,  219,  257,  261,  271,  272,  280, 
281,  283-4,  318,  319,  369,  372,  375, 
377,  379,  382,  38s,  386;  according 
to  the  three  ‘constituents*,  377-8;  as 
works,  160,  165-6,  180, 190-5, 197; 
is  Brahman,  19,  33,  I97,  217, 

256,  261;  Krishna  as,  298;  of  war, 
145,  165 ;  Vedic,  19,  248. 

Sadhyas,  308. 

samadhi  {see  also  enstasy)  149,  151, 
153,  192,  206,  21 1. 

Sama-Veda,  381;  Krishna  as,  297, 

‘sameness’,  12,  18,  24,  25,  32,  33, 
126-7,  ^56,  159, 196,  210,  218, 223, 
232,  233,  235,  237,  238,  285,  397; 
and  indifference,  26,  145,  146,  148, 
149,  190,  226,  227,  239,  296,  325, 
330,  357;  in  heat  and  cold,  127,  330; 
in  honour  and  disgrace,  138,  357;  in 
pleasure  and  pain,  126,  138,  329, 
330,  3575  in  praise  and  blame,  138, 
33®,  3575  in  success  and  failure,  127, 
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146,  190;  to  friend  and  foe,  127, 
330,  357- 

samkalpat  220. 

Saihkhya,  2,  7,  8,  13,  15,  22,  27,  38, 
139*4* >  293  and  passim;  con¬ 
templative,  347;  renunciation,  202; 
theory,  139, 141, 150, 156,  161,  202. 

Sdthkhya-Kdrikd,  4,  7,  139,  140,  162, 
277,  335,  341,  357. 

Saihkhya-Yoga,  31, 139, 153, 159, 235, 
837- 

sathnydsa  (‘renunciation*  q.v.),  25, 
163,  186,  198,  200,  201,  248,  284, 
33®* 

sarhsdra,  126,  132,  142,  158,  195,  210, 
239,  249,  359-6i»  4®i- 

Sanjaya,  113,  122,  124,  198,  312,  319, 
402. 

Sankara,  3,  4,  313  and  passim; 
monism  of,  8;  on  mdya,  183,  256. 

sdstra^  195. 

sat  (‘Being*),  128-9;  is  spirit,  281. 

sattva  (‘Goodness*),  15-16,  39,  140-1, 
144,  172,  187,  204,  224,  225,  248, 
284,  3®i,  351,  352-6,  369,  3875  and 
‘knower  of  the  field*,  353;  and 
wisdom,  353-4;  in  sacrifice,  20; 
preponderant  in  huddhi,  23;  soul 
(buddki),  178,  267,  269;  tends 
to  release  of  self,  16. 

scripture,  149, 194, 195, 374,  375, 376. 

Self  (cosmic),  9,  130,  167,  169,  195, 
197,  204,  205,  209,  227,  231-2, 
234-6,  245,  263,  274-5,  276,  286, 
332,  338,  339,  343,  361,  3815  as 
Lord,  278,  349;  elects,  129;  embrace 
of,  157;  in  individual  self,  227;  is 
Being,  129;  omnipresent,  136,  227, 
349;  science  of  (see  adhydtma)^  300; 
without  parts,  136. 

self  (individual),  9, 10-13,  21,  22,  25, 
52,  143,  IS4-S.  *77-8,  179.  S'*?. 
209,  823,  231.  246,  292,  334.  384. 
and  passim;  and  action,  188,  189; 
and  Brahman,  30, 31, 134,  211,  234; 
and  God,  30,  31,  38,  237;  and 
material  Nature,  250;  and  trans¬ 
migration,  132,  133,  241 ;  as 

‘superman*,  234;  at  war  with  itself, 
12,  154;  contentment  in,  150,  160, 
168,  185,  189,  196,  201,  2II,  222, 
227;  destruction  of,  374;  does  not 
act,  II,  163,  171,  208^,  221,  332, 
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348,  349,  388,  390;  doubts,  198; 
embodied,  10-13,  123, 

130-1, 133,  135, 136,  140,  141, 150, 
151,  176,  i8a,  208,  234»  352, 

353»  354;  eternal,  9,  lo,  13,  23,  30, 
121,  131,  132,  133,  134,  135,  139, 
ISO,  162,  169,  i88,  234,  242,  243, 
24s,  251,  25s,  259,  324,  352, 
364;  fooled  (by  ego),  17,  22,  131, 
163 ;  higher,  154-5, 205, 218, 220-1, 
222,  367,  395;  in  and  of  all  beings, 
26,  30,  31,  33,  34,  156,  196,  204-5, 
209,  218,  232-3,  234,  235,  323;  in 
Buddhism,  10,  158,  205,  213,  214, 
229;  inmost,  shaken,  309;  knowing 
the,  216;  led  astray,  353,  393; 
living,  131,  245,  364-S;  lower,  154, 
205,  218,  220-X,  367,  395;  'minute 
part’  of  God,  13,  14,  31,  131,  245, 
364;  omnipresent,  134-5,  209; 

purification  of,  204,  207,  235; 
Ramanuja  on,  125;  relationship  to 
material  Nature,  ii,  171,  177; 
Sankara  on,  125;  seeing  self  in  self, 
25»  27.  33,  156,  2i8,  227,  233,  346, 
365,  392;  ‘seminal  words’,  14; 
stilling  (control)  of,  33,  34, 190, 204, 
215,  239,  246,  248,  328,  329,  395, 
397;  unknowable,  136. 

self-in-itself  (‘inmost  self’),  13 1,  132- 
3,  149,  ISO,  158,  173,  190,  221,  222, 
227,  232,  236,  245,  267,  270,  280, 
326;  absorbed  in  Krishna,  34,  242; 
and  God,  196,  219,  294;  can  be 
shaken,  ii,  35,  125,  309;  is  Brah¬ 
man,  135,  242;  is  one,  31;  is  pure 
wisdom,  31;  ‘minute  part’  of  God, 
10. 

self-surrender  {tydga)^  146,  384, 

385-7- 

senses,  9,  14,  21,  22,  23,  140,  151, 

152-3,  154,  155,  156,  159,  164, 

167-8,  176,  178,  193,  197,  204,  206, 
207,  216,  221,  222,  224,  230,  238, 
245-6,  253,  267,  293,  297,  325, 
335-6, 363,  364,  391,  392;  desire  in, 
228;  in  Buddhism,  229;  seat  of 
passion  and  hate,  zi,  22,  175; 
transcending,  228. 

serfs,  20, 21, 137, 187,  273,  286;  works 
of,  393. 

Siva,  6,  352;  Krishna  as,  298. 

Skanda,  Krishna  as,  298. 


Soma,  271 ;  drinkers,  281 ;  Krishna  as, 
365- 

soul  {buddhi  q.v.,see  BX'&ohuddhi-yoga), 
9,  II,  12,  14,  21,  22-23,  32,  I2I, 
139,  I43>  145.  146,  149,  158,  159, 
x6i,  170,  178,  207,  209,  221,  225, 
245-6,  263,  268,  293,  328,  329,  384, 
388;  and  self,  396;  controls  mind, 
23,  229,  230,  238;  desire  in,  177; 
destruction  of,  154-5;  faith  con¬ 
natural  to,  376;  grasps  self,  23,  25, 
33,  228;  highest  part  of,  223,  246; 
identified  with  self,  143 ;  rooted  in 
matter,  22;  stilling  of,  155,  2io-xi, 
216 ;  transmigrates,  23 ;  union  of  self 
with,  240-x. 

space,  transcending  of,  26,  31. 
spider  and  threads,  130. 
spirit  (see  oiso  purtt^d),  230,  269, 345, 
366 ;  in  Sarhkhya,  140. 
spiritual  exercise  (see  also  Yogd)y  12, 
»9,  24,  as.  29.  31.  33.  35.  146.  i47. 
148,  i6r,  164,  171,  193,  194.  197. 
200,  201-2,  203,  204,  21 1,  2X2,  215, 
222,  224-6,  227-33,  238-41,  244, 
248,  250,  262,  272,  284,  321,  327, 
328-9,  337,  357,  391,  402-3;  and 
bhaktiy  263-4,  265;  Jesuit,  287;  not 
different  from  renunciation,  220. 
spiritual  monads  (see  also  puru^a),  9, 
14,  27,  38.  X40,  153,  347,  348,  357, 
388,  390;  in  the  Gita,  141;  minute 
parts  of  God,  360. 

Stoics,  242. 
subtle  elements,  140. 
sudraSy  see  serfs. 

Svetdivatara  Upanishad,  13 1,  259, 
261,  270,  323,  334-5,  340,  342;  God 
and  Brahman  in,  9,  36-37,  38; 
Saihkhya-Yoga  in,  139. 


tamos  (‘Darkness’),  x5-x6,  39,  140-1, 
187,  248,  351,  352-6,  374,  386; 
bom  of  ignorance,  353;  torpor  or 
sloth,  16,  353. 

Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Pierre,  14. 
time,  150,  187,  189,  364;  devouring, 
309;  transcending  of,  26,  31. 
transmigration  {see  also  rebirth, 
samsdra)y  9,  10,  15,  23,  131,  i33-4» 
13s,  144-5,  157,  182,  241,  245, 
271-3,  359,  363-5- 
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Uccaih^ravas,  Krishna  as»  299. 

unity,  233,  23s,  236-7;  in  diversity, 
228,  233. 

Unmanifest,  the,  13-15,  135,  140, 
177-8,  197,  245-6,  253,  257,  259, 
267-8,  274-S,  335-6,  347,  353,  360, 
363;  beyond  the  Unmanifest,  130, 
203,  267-9,  274,  295,  307,  32i-3» 
33S-9,  347,  366;  higher,  367; 
lower,  367;  primal  matter,  266-7, 

323. 

unwisdom  (see  also  ignorance),  37, 

215,  259,  367. 

Upanishads,  2, 4, 7,  8,  17,  37,  126  and 
passim;  supreme  principle  in,  187, 

Usanas,  Krishna  as,  301. 

Vaisyas,  see  peasants  and  artisans,  187, 

Vanina,  359,  Krishna  as,  299,  315. 

Vasudeva,  6,  251,  301,  319,  402. 

Vasuki,  Krishna  as,  299. 

Vasus,  298,  304,  308. 

Vayu,  Krishna  as,  315. 

Veda,  Vedic  religion,  23,  28,  143, 144, 
149,  165,  167,  171,  195,  241,  247, 
248,  264,  272,  273,  281-2,  286,  297, 
318,  319,  346,  359,  364,  374,  379, 
380,  381;  Krishna  is,  280;  Krishna 
known  in,  366. 

Vedanta,  2,  335;  non-dualist,  9. 

via  purgativa,  235,  289. 

vimuttif  3. 

virtues,  369-70. 

Vishnu,  35, 191,  297,  299,  374,  380;  as 
sacrifice,  261;  incarnate  in  Krishna, 
6,  183,  184,  284,  298,  309,  310,  340, 
352,  362,  403. 

vital  breaths,  193,  194,  216,  264. 

Vivasvat,  180,  182. 

Vrishnis,  6. 

Vyasa,  295,  402;  Krishna  as,  301. 

war,  145,  148,  189,  201;  as  sacrifice, 
165. 

warriors,  (princely  caste),  20,  21,  137, 
144,  148,  171,  187;  duties  of,  121; 
works  of,  393. 

wisdom  (see  also  jndnay  knowledge), 
30,  32,  33,  37,  139, 162,  I95-9>  222, 
256,  353  and  passim ;  and  renuncia¬ 
tion,  284;  and  sattva,  353-5;  and 
works,  18-19,  1 61,  164,  z88,  189, 
190,  191,  192,  193,  195,  197,  201, 


241,  251,  287;  highest,  295; 

immortal,  9,  57,  189,  215,  259;  in 
Buddhism,  213,  2x4;  Krishna  as, 
301;  lamp  of,  294-5;  light  of,  354; 
man  of  (steadied),  36,  121,  150-1, 
153,  192,  21 1,  250-1;  obscured  by 
desire,  176-7,  252,  and  ignorance, 
209,  354,  and  Tttdydf  249,  252; 
practical  and  theoretical,  274;  puri¬ 
fies,  185,  189,  197;  sacrifice  of,  280, 
401;  sword  of,  198,  363. 

works  (see  also  action,  karma),  134, 
144,  146,  162-5,  168-74,  186-91, 
202,  208-9,  255,  346,  349,  353,  360, 
395,  398;  according  to  caste,  393-4; 
and  God,  187;  and  the  ‘con¬ 
stituents’,  390;  and  wisdom,  18-19, 
161,  162,  1^,  189,  191,  193,  195, 
197;  as  means,  220;  as  sacrifice,  18, 
20,  14s,  160,  165-6,  172,  180,  190, 

191,  195,  197,  204,  386;  bondage  of, 
see  karma;  cast  them  of  Krishna  (or 
Brahman),  172,  173,  190,  198,  200, 
201,  206-7,  209»  320,  327,  328-9, 
394,  398;  detachment  from,  168, 
198,  201;  fruits  of,  122,  133,  134, 
143,  145,  149,  150,  164,  183,  186, 
187,  189,  206,  207,  208,  219,  241, 
263,  284,  328-9,  346,  355,  378,  385, 
386-7,  390;  good,  240,  255,  271;  in 
worklessness,  18,  164,  188,  189; 
transcending  of,  395. 

Yahweh,  201. 

Yajnavalkya,  247. 

Yajur-Veda,  381. 

Yama,  Krishna  as,  299,  315. 

Yoga  (see  also  integration,  spiritual 
exercise),  18,  24-26,  138-9,  141, 
146,  148,  159,  164.  i9*-9.  *02-3, 
207,  211,  253-4,  *93,  314.  396; 
creative  power,  304;  integration 
(q.v.),  II,  21,  24-25,  145,  153,  223; 
mode  of  operation,  293;  of  buddhi, 
121  (see  buddhi-yoga) ;  ‘practice’, 
139,  141,  146,  150,  156,  171,  200, 
201,  202,  240;  ‘sameness-and- 

indifference’,  18,  24,  145,  146,  149, 

192,  202,  238,  242;  school  of 
philosophy,  139, 141,  264,  287,  327, 
335;  ^skill  in  performing  works’,  18, 
24,  147,  148,  202,  242,  275,  305, 
387;  ‘spiritual  exercise’  (q.v.),  12, 
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480 

24,  25,  223;  ‘the  unlinking  of  the 
link  with  suffering*,  25,  33,  212, 
229-30,  242;  uncanny  power,  275. 
Yoga-sutras,  4,  139,  174,  239,  244, 
254»  335- 

Yogic  techniques,  26,  141,  153,  207, 
216,  224-6,  264. 

Yogin  (‘athlete  of  the  spirit*  q.v.),  25, 
33, 141, 198,2i9,223»23i,a4a»347* 


Yudhishthira,  5-6,  21,  115,  201,  248, 
301,  310;  accused  of  atheism,  158; 
incarnation  of  Righteousness,  137, 
158. 

yuj-,  138-9,  148. 

yukta,  14X-2,  1S3»  198,  200,  204, 

206,  21 1 ;  ‘integrated*,  223,  250; 
*who-knows-the-mean*,  226* 


